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For  January,   1918  jl^-ilh"! 

MISUNDERSTOOD 
AMERICA 

By  VICE-PRESIDENT  THOMAS  H.  MARSHALL 

In  this  timely  and  comprehensive  article,  especially  written  for  The  FORUM, 
the  Vice-President  has  set  forth  some  startling  facts — facts  of  vital  interest  not 
only  to  the  4,000,000  aliens  of  military  age  here,  but  to  every  American  seeking 
the  unification  of  this  Nation  in  its  war  re-birth  totvards  a  great  destiny.  It  is  a 
revelation  and  message  of  prophetic  import  and  a  stern  warning  to  politicians. 

—THE  EDITOR. 

IT  would  be  extremely  surprising  if  among  the  readers  of 
The  Forum  was  found  one  to  disagree  with  my  view 
that  the  present  war  is  not  only  justified  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  national  and  international  policy  but  absolutely  in- 
evitable. I  do  not  intend,  therefore,  to  discuss  its  rightful- 
ness or  wrongfulness.  National  expediency  and  political 
safety  ended  all  such  discussion  with  our  declaration  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  between  the  People  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government. 
On  the  6th  day  of  last  April  the  Congress  indicted  in  the 
high  court  of  public  opinion  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  Christian 
civilization  in  general  and  against  the  American  people  in 
particular.  The  Central  Powers  have  demanded  settlement 
of  the  controversy,  not  by  arbitration  but  by  the  ancient  and 
barbaric  method  of  settlement  of  disputes — by  wager  of  bat- 
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tie.  He,  therefore,  who  at  this  hour  wants  to  discuss  the 
rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  this  war  is  an  unwise,  if  not 
an  unpatriotic  citizen. 

The  saving  common-sense  of  the  average  American, 
regardless  of  his  views  on  war  in  general  and  concerning 
this  one  in  particular,  has  crystallized  his  opinion  into  a  few 
words  very  much,  perhaps,  like  these : 

''  The  war  is  on.    One  side  or  the  other  is  going  to  win 

it.    There  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  views  and 

the  objects  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  ideas 

and  ideals  of  the  American  Republic.    If  Germany  wins,  the 

dream  of  the  pacifist  will  become  the  nightmare  of  despair. 

It  is  better  for  the  world  that  Germany's  enemies  win.    We 

must  win.    We  will  win/' 

J^^^^^P  No  right-minded  man  wants  to  kill  the  German  Em- 

^  peror  or  deal  unjustly  with  the  German  people.    Viewing  the 

J^       conduct  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  for  many  years,  we  are 

"y  K    willing  that  the  Emperor  shall  have  his  "  place  in  the  sun,'' 

/  c^^  Cihni  only  on  condition  that  a  liberty-loving  American  sit  be- 

iside  him  to  see  that  his  shadow  never  again  brings  death  and 

desolation  to  any  living  thing.     If  at  the  close  of  this  war 

there  still  be  those  who  insist  on  worshiping  the  Moloch  of 

militarism,  we  must  so  safeguard  that  worship  that  never 

again  "  till  the  stars  grow  old  and  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 

Book  unfold  "  shall  a  Son  of  God  or  a  son  of  man  be  offered 

up  an  unwilling  sacrifice  upon  his  altar. 

The  war  is  on.  It  must  be,  can  be,  will  be  fought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Pacifist  and  socialist,  each  ought  to 
see  that  the  Land  of  Peace  is  forward  through  the  desolation 
of  war,  not  backward  through  the  broken  and  deserted  high- 
ways of  democracy. 

Therp"  are  some  features  of  American  citizenship  which 
in  this  hour  should  be  very  frankly  discussed.  To  our  credit, 
it  may  be  said  that  we  differ  from  other  peoples.  They  make 
mistakes  and  forget  them.  We  make  mistakes,  but  we  have 
the  courage  to  rectify  them.  Much  of  the  discontent  of  this 
war,  lessening  each  day,  is  traceable  directly  to  our  own 
errors. 
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Germans  differ  in  no  sense  from  many  other  peoples  who 
have  come  to  America.  Because  they  came,  we  unfortunately 
decided  to  teach  German  in  the  public  schools.  We  encour- 
aged them  to  be  in  the  Republic  and  yet  not  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
We  welcomed  them  to  enjoy  our  institutions  and  to  profit 
by  opportunities  found  here,  and  yet  we  encouraged  them  to 
remain  separate  and  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

No  one  has  rejoiced  more  than  I  at  the  idea  of  having 
the  citizenship  of  the  country  composed  of  a  blend  of  the  best 
traits  of  all  the  peoples  of  earth,  purified  and  cleansed  of  the 
nationally  vicious  characteristics  of  each,  but  we  have  sud- 
denly reached  a  crucial  period  in  our  history,  a  period  when 
there  can  be  only  two  kinds  of  citizens — loyal  Americans  and 
alien  enemies. 

DENATURALIZE  THEM   AND   MERGE  THEIR  PROPERTY 

I  can  well  understand  that  there  may  be  in  America  a 
few  men  of  German  origin  who  are  so  obsessed  with  the  beau- 
ties of  militarism  and  who  have  learned  so  little  about  free- 
dom and  Republican  institutions  as  to  prefer  Germany  to 
America.  For  these  I  have  a  great  compassion,  but  my  com- 
passion is  coupled  with  the  view  that,  if  naturalized  citizens, 
the  should  be  denaturalized  and  that  their  property,  accumu- 
lated under  institutions  of  which  they  do  not  approve,  should 
be  confiscated  to  the  defense  of  those  institutions;  and  that 
they  should  either  leave  this  country  or  have  the  manhood 
and  courage  to  declare  themselves  alien  enemies  of  the  Re- 
public and  suffer  themselves  to  be  incarcerated  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 

As  Governor  of  Indiana,  I  sent  a  parole  one  Christmas 
to  a  man  in  the  State  Prison,  who  had  been  sentenced  for 
failure  to  support  his  wife.  I  attached  to  the  document  a 
condition  that  he  go  home,  live  with  his  wife  and  support  her. 
On  the  morning  after  Christmas  the  parole  came  back  with 
a  letter  from  the  Warden,  conveying  the  prisoner's  thanks 
for  my  kindness,  but  respectfully  declining  to  accept  the  pa- 
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role,  with  the  explanation  that  he  was  enjoying  more  peace 
in  the  penetentiary  than  he  ever  had  in  Hving  with  the  woman 
he  had  married. 

I  have  no  respect  whatever  for  the  man  who  will  live 
with  his  wife  but  who  does  not  properly  care  for  her  and 
support  her  and  who  casts  innuendoes  and  aspersions  upon 
her  character.  I,  therefore,  have  no  soft  charity  for  the  man 
of  German  birth  or  German  extraction  who  will  remain  in 
America,  enjoy  the  privileges  and  opportunities  of  American 
life  and  yet  in  secret  and  overt  ways  attempts  to  prevent  the 
furtherance  of  the  ideas  and  the  cause  to  which  America  has 
pledged  itself. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  men  must  make  a  choice 
between  the  fatherland  and  the  step-fatherland;  when  they 
must  live  with,  love  and  support  their  wives,  or  leave  them 
and  become  legally  separated  from  them. 

Let  us,  on  our  part,  begin  now  the  doing  of  the  right 
thing,  not  by  indiscriminate  suspicion  of  a  man  because  of 
his  blood  or  name,  but  by  a  sober,  thoughtful  and  purposeful 
intention  to  weld  the  great  body  of  our  citizenship  into  an 
American  commonwealth,  whose  language,  both  national  and 
in  the  home,  shall  be  the  American  language,  whose  measure 
of  patriotism  shall  not  be  the  golden  metewand  of  equal  and 
exact  justice  but  the  elastic  cord  of  sympathetic  sacrifice  for 
our  country  in  her  hour  of  need. 

The  law  of  compensation  holds  good,  even  in  the  hour 
of  war.  Sometimes  the  greater  the  disaster,  the  greater  the 
blessing.  The  war's  successful  close  may  not  leave  100,000,- 
000  American  citizens,  but  whatever  citizenship  is  left  will  be 
American.  As  a  people,  we  will  be  so  united  that  any  man 
who  loves  another  country  more  than  he  loves  America  will 
be  a  marked  man.  There  will  be  no  room  for  him  in  social, 
business,  or  political  life.  He  might  as  well  come  to  the 
mourner's  bench  and  get  American  religion  or  leave  at  once 
for  outer  darkness. 

Paradoxically,  this  war,  which  was  inevitable,  might 
have  been  averted.  Had  the  committees  of  the  great  political 
parties  of  this  country  not  bent  so  much  of  their  energies  in 
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the  past  toward  corraling  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the 
"  foreign  vote/'  had  they  not  translated  all  important 
speeches  and  party  platforms  into  a  dozen  or  more  languages, 
had  they  not  given  special  attention  to  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  foreign  tongues,  hired  linguists  to  urge  the  support 
of  candidates,  in  words  unknown  to  the  candidates,  had  they 
not  recognized  "  foreign  bureaus  "  as  regular  headquarters 
departments  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  so-called  "  for- 
eign vote,''  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "  foreign-born 
vote,"  the  Imperial  German  Government  would  never  have 
obtained  its  perverted  view  of  the  real  condition  of  American 
life.  All  this  was  a  great  national  mistake.  It  gave  Europe 
a  false  notion  concerning  us  and  convinced  the  chancelleries 
of  the  world  that  we  were  a  wobbly  people,  divided  by  dis- 
sensions which  we  could  not  stem  and  made  impotent  by  ele- 
ments of  indifference  and  disloyalty. 

The  census  of  1910  showed  that  there  were  in  this  coun- 
try at  that  time  nearly  7,000,000  foreign-born  males  over  21 
years  of  age ;  that  of  these  only  about  3,000,000  were  natural- 
ized citizens  and  that  fewer  than  600,000  of  the  balance  had 
expressed  legal  intention  of  becoming  citizens.  Incidentally 
it  should  be  noted  in  fairness  that,  of  all  groups,  the  Germans 
showed  the  smallest  percentage  of  alien  residents,  only  9  per 
cent  being  reported  positively  as  unnaturalized  or  without 
first  papers. 

THE  MENACE  OF  4,000,000  VOTING  ALIENS  OF  ARM- 
BEARING  AGE 

It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  that  today  in  this  country 
there  are  4,000,000  males  of  voting  and  largely  of  arm-bear- 
ing age,  who  are  aliens.  They  are  enjoying  all  the  financial 
benefits  of  our  institutions,  but  cannot  be  called  on  to  defend 
the  country.  Instead,  they  represent  potential  war  compli- 
cations and  problems  of  great  seriousness. 

The  politician,  in  a  way,  has  been  to  blame  in  appealing 
to  the  foreign  vote.  In  another  way,  he  has  not  been  to  blame 
for  the  lack  of  naturalization,  because  he  was  sought  to  ex- 
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pedite  the  process  of  naturalization  ahead  of  the  process  of 
absorption.  We  were  far  more  interested  in  our  immigrants 
becoming  citizens  than  in  their  becoming  good  loyal  Amer- 
icans.   , 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  may  remark  that  from  this  time 
forward  no  person  ought  to  be  permitted  to  vote  in  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  who  is  not  a  full  American  citizen,  speak- 
ing, reading  and  writing,  at  home  and  elsewhere,  the  English 
language  and  who  has  not  given  every  evidence  of  having 
renounced,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form,  all  allegiance  to  and 
faith  in  any  other  system  of  government  than  ours. 

Some  may  be  surprised  to  learn  than  in  nine  of  our 
States  American  citizenship  is  not  even  required  as  a  voting 
qualification.  All  an  immigrant  of  comparatively  brief  resi- 
dence in  any  of  these  States  has  to  do,  in  order  to  have  as 
much  voting  power  in  choosing  a  President  as  I  have,  is  to 
merely  declare  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen.  My  own 
State  of  Indiana  is  one  of  the  nine  States,  and  perhaps  the 
most  lax  of  all.  Any  foreigner  by  a  residence  of  one  year 
in  the  country  and  six  months  in  the  State,  who  has  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  may  qualify  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise. 

We  took  no  trouble  to  protest  against  dual  citizenship — 
which  is  hardly  dual  citizenship — until  recently  enacted  Fed- 
eral legislation.  We  let  them  vote,  with  full  knowledge  of 
their  right,  which  meant  our  consent  that,  whenever  they 
chose  to  do  so,  they  could  repudiate  their  American  citizen- 
ship by  appearing  before  a  consul  of  their  native  land  and 
becoming  alien  enemies. 

A  REFORM  IN  OUR  VOTING  LAWS  NECESSARY 

Thus  we  have  in  this  country  right  now  many  thousands 
of  men  who  are  held  by  the  war  authorities  to  be  alien  ene- 
mies and  are  treated  as  such,  even  in  some  cases  being  in- 
terned, who,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they 
happen  to  reside,  have  as  much  legal  right  to  vote  for  a  presi- 
dent or  congressman  as  you  or  I.     There  are  more  than 
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3,000  such  twilight  citizen-enemies  in  my  own  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census. 

At  the  time  this  article  appears  formal  war  will  have 
been  declared  against  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government,  and  this  anomalous  situation  will  be  there- 
by greatly  broadened.  So  thoughtless  and  indifferent  had 
we  been  to  the  shrinking  of  the  ocean  by  steam  and  electricity 
that  we  rejoiced  everywhere  to  observe  business  being  con- 
ducted and  social  energies  evinced  under  the  hyphenates  of 
British- American,  German- American,  Franco- American, 
Italio-American,  etc.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  official  language  in  family  and  social 
life.  We  rather  discouraged  than  encouraged  the  use  of 
English.  As  I  previously  stated,  we  provided  for  the  teach- 
ing of  native  languages  in  the  public  schools  sheltering  the 
children  of  foreigners. 

All  this  and  more  we  did  because  we  never  dreamed  of 
European  complications.  We  had  few  whom  we  were 
pleased  to  denominate  just  plain,  old-fashioned  American 
citizens.  Within  my  knowledge,  learned  and  patriotic  sen- 
ators have  debated  with  zeal  whether  it  was  German,  Irish 
or  American  citizens  who  won  our  freedom  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

But  the  politicians  have  not  been  exclusively  to  blame 
for  this  condition  of  affairs.  The  people  rule  in  this  country. 
They  can  have  any  kind  of  a  government  and  enjoy  any  kind 
of  politics  they  want.  In  the  final  analysis,  they  were  respon- 
sible for  the  methods  of  politicians,  who  met  behind  closed 
doors  and  figured  on  how  to  catch  the  German- American 
vote,  the  Irish- American  vote  and  other  hyphenated  votes, 
because  it  was  considered  safe  and  proper  to  make  direct  ap- 
peals to  those  votes. 

THEY  THOUGHT  WE  WERE  A  DIVIDED  NATION 

All  these  things  were  known  in  the  chancelleries  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  by  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment.   It,  therefore,  figured  that  we  were  so  divided  that  any 
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sort  of  conduct  which  it  chose  to  impose  upon  our  persons 
and  upon  our  property  could  not  and  would  not  raise  any 
objection  by  the  American  people.  Had  we  been  a  cohesive, 
American  citizenship,  with  no  hyphenates  among  us  what- 
ever— and  I  do  not  use  the  term  disrespectfully,  because  we 
have  been  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the  foreign-born  citizens 
— the  Lusitania  or  the  Arabic  or  the  Sussex  would  not  have 
been  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  seas. 

Had  the  German  Emperor  ever  dreamed  that  we  w^ould 
pass  immediately  from  a  system  of  volunteer  military  service 
to  one  of  conscription  and  that  in  27  days  $5,000,000,000 
would  be  subscribed  for  the  support  of  the  Government  in 
this  war,  no  ''  overt  act  "  would  ever  have  been  committed 
by  his  government  against  us.  Had  we  struck  when  the  irons 
were  hot  from  the  fire  and  welded  our  citizenship  into  Amer- 
icanism, this  war  would  not  have  come — at  this  particular 
time. 

Yet,  I  insist  that  this  war  was  inevitable.  Had  it  not 
come  now,  it  would  have  come  later,  because  certain  things 
are  not  subject  to  arbitration.  Great,  fixed  and  vital  princi- 
ples of  government,  which  go  to  the  root  of  nations  can  not 
always  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  mere  board. 
Whether  people  should  choose  their  own  rulers  and  manage 
their  own  affairs,  or  whether  the  holy  oil  of  consecration, 
poured  upon  the  head  of  some  strong,  ambitious  and  power- 
ful man  can  run  down  through  generations  onto  the  beard 
of  a  madman  and  empower  him  to  rule  by  right  divine,  are 
such  far-separated  ideals  of  government  that  the  only  way, 
in  my  judglnent,  in  which  they  can  forever  be  settled  is  by 
that  appeal  which  William  of  Germany  has  made,  to  the 
sword. 

And  so,  out  of  the  disastrous  conduct  of  the  people  and 
the  politicians  of  America  in  the  past  will  come  the  great 
blessing  of  not  only  uniting  the  American  people  under  no 
other  name  than  that  of  plain  American,  with  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  blood,  or  race,  or  faith,  but  will  also  come  the  settle- 
ment of  the  world  problem  as  to  the  rights  of  a  people  to 
take  charge  of  their  own  government. 
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THE   SPLENDID   SACRIFICE   OF   BUSINESS   AND   SOCIAL   CLASSES 

Another  good  thing  to  come  out  of  this  war  is  that  we 
will  have  proven  the  world-wide  sneer  against  us  not  to  be 
true.  The  world  has  thought  of  us  for  many  years  as  a  mere 
money-grubbing  race — seekers  after  pleasure,  ease,  comfort, 
enjoyment.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
such  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  principle  as  the  American 
people  have  displayed  in  the  last  six  months.  I  stand  amazed 
at  the  sight  of  the  splendid  sacrifice  being  made  by  the  busi- 
ness and  social  life  of  America.  In  a  moment,  in  a  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  we  strip  ourselves  of  all  our  personal  desires  and 
put  on  the  armor  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
the  Republic.  Paul  saw  no  greater  light  on  his  way  to  Da- 
mascus than  the  business  men  of  America  have  seen  on  their 
way  to  Washington. 

Now  we  all  realize  that  with  every  right  goes  a  respon- 
sibility and  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  in  this  world  without 
great  obligation.  We  have  found  out  that  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  difference  between  our  rights  and  our  powers  and 
we  are  coming  to  distinguish  between  them.  We  are  observ- 
ing that,  simply  because  we  can,  does  not  imply  that  we  ought. 
And,  not  only  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  war,  but 
with  reference  to  its  effect  on  the  future  life  of  this  people 
after  the  war,  has  this  sudden  shock  been  of  inestimable  bene- 
fit to  us. 

We  shall  not  change  our  policy  of  making  this  the  Land 
of  Opportunity  for  all  the  weary,  down-trodden,  and  op- 
pressed of  earth,  but  we  shall  insist  that,  in  obtaining  this  op- 
portunity, they  shall  also  become  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  great  and  vital  principles  of  the  Republic,  and  that  it  is 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  those  who  have  grown  weary  of  Old- 
World  ideas  and  who  hope  to  be  benefited  far  more  in  their 
political  and  social  than  they  are  to  be  in  their  financial  con- 
dition. 

As  always,  the  politician  must  take  the  lead  in  these  af- 
fairs. No  man  will  be  worthy  of  the  countenance  of  Amer- 
ican people  who  from  this  time  forward,  seeks  to  advance  his 
partisan  cause  in  any  way  than  by  a  straight,  truthful  and 
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high-minded  appeal  to  just  plain,  every-day,  unvarnished 
American  citizens. 

WHAT  POLITICS   HAS  DONE 

When  the  history  of  the  future  shall  describe  this  period 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  put  in  print  my  view  that,  up  to 
this  hour,  you  will  have  little  fault  to  find  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  politicians  to  whom  public  service  has  been  en- 
trusted. No  legislative  body  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
accomplished  things  so  immense  and  far-reaching  in  char- 
acter in  a  half-dozen  years'  effort,  as  did  the  last  Congress 
during  its  six  months'  session.  It  virtually  said  to  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  war :  ''  Here's  all  the  money 
you  want ;  here's  all  the  men  you  want ;  here's  all  the  author- 
ity you  want — go  ahead  and  win  this  war  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible." 

Partisanship  has  been  cast  aside  in  the  main.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  shall  begin  to  pay  my  political  debts  only 
when  I  discover  some  Republican  using  the  war  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  have  seen  so  much  splendid  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  men  whom  I  have  freely  criticized  heretofore  that  I  stand 
dumb  and  speechless  most  of  the  time  in  the  presence  of  mere 
partisan  politics. 

These  are  war  times,  and  no  time  for  petty  bickerings  or 
the  advocacy  of  any  domestic  measures  on  which  the  people 
may  be  divided.  Nothing  should  be  brought  into  our  national 
life  at  this  time  that  will  weaken  the  energies  of  the  country 
in  successfully  prosecuting  this  world  war.  If  I  can  subor- 
dinate my  democracy — and  if  there  ever  was  a  rock-ribbed, 
hide-bound  democrat,  I  claim  the  distinction — certainly  we 
can  all  defer  needless  agitation  of  inconsequential  hobbies 
until  the  pending  world  conflict  over  democracy  has  been 
brought  to  a  victorious  end. 

Preventable,  it  could  not  be  prevented.  It  was  inevitable. 
After  listening  to  the  great  men  of  the  nation  and  the  great 
men  of  the  world,  I  am  convinced  that  this  war  had  ta  be 
fought  and  fought  to  a  finish,  to  safeguard  democracy  and 
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to  check  the  mastering  ambitions  and  insolent  power  of  au- 
tocracy. 

THE  WAR  MUST  BE  FOUGHT  TO  A  FINISH 

It  is  not  a  Democratic  war,  nor  a  Republican  war.  It 
is  not  even  a  Wall  Street  war.  Proportionately,  there  are 
as  many  rich  men's  sons  as  poor  men's  sons  in  the  army,  and 
the  rich  are  paying  far  more  than  the  poor  in  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  Government  in  these  trying  hours.  It  is 
just  a  plain  American  war,  and  in  carrying  it  on  our  people 
are  going  to  forget  race,  blood  and  religion  in  being  true 
Americans.  Intense  partisanship  and  rivalries  have  been 
turned  to  ashes  in  the  fire  of  this  war  and  men  are  getting 
closer  together  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

Whatever  you  may  say  about  blood  or  race  going  into 
the  make-up  of  this  people,  one  thing  is  essentially  true — 
however  you  may  call  it,  whether  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Celtic,  it  is  English  in  its  mental  make-up,  in  that  it  never 
faces  an  emergency  until  the  emergency  arises. 

Three  years  ago  no  Congressman  would  have  dared  to 
vote  $2,000,000,000  for  preparedness.  It  would  not  have 
been  worth  while  to  put  his  name  upon  the  ticket  at  the  last 
election,  had  he  done  so.  This  year  the  only  danger  from  the 
public  wrath  lay  in  refusing  to  vote  $20,000,000,000  for  de- 
fense and  offense.  The  English  mind  meets  and  grapples 
with  a  situation  when  it  arises  rather  than  to  prepare  for  it, 
and  yet  somehow,  that  mind  has  kept  blundering  on  and 
blundering  on  through  the  centuries  from  Runnymede  to 
now,  enlarging  the  liberties  of  mankind,  increasing  its  op- 
portunities and  daring  to  defend  the  rights  of  man. 

Unfortunately,  next  year  there  must  be  held,  by  the 
Constitution  of  our  Government,  a  political  election.  I  hope 
the  rivalries  and  controversies  will  be  as  mild  and  inofifensive 
as  they  properly  can  be.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  they 
will  be  based  on  one  fundamental  premise,  about  which  there 
will  be  no  disagreement,  and  that  will  be  the  great  national 
aim  and  determination  to  win  this  w^ar.  There  may  be  dif- 
ferences as  to  how  the  end  may  best  be  achieved,  but  there 
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will  be  no  question,  as  far  as  the  two  great  parties  are  con- 
cerned, over  the  justice  of  our  cause  or  our  willingness  to 
devote  to  it  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  most  sacred 
honor. 

For  myself,  I  am  willing  to  wait  until  peace  comes  to 
determine  what  the  terms  of  peace  shall  be.  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  Ptesident,  the  Congress,  or  the  American  people.  No 
one  can  convince  me  that  the  nation  which  accorded  the  treat- 
ment we  gave  to  Cuba,  will,  at  the  close  of  the  present  war, 
offer  any  nation  other  than  unselfish,  generous  and  brotherly 
treatment,  in  full  spirit  and  accord  with  the  Golden  Rule. 

What  our  people  need  to  learn  now  is  not  about  the  terms 
of  peace  but  about  the  virtues  of  patience.  The  Government 
has  an  immense  task  in  front  of  it.  It  undertook  that  task 
with  no  preparation.  Men  and  supplies  cannot  be  sent  across 
the  ocean  over-night.  Publicity  regarding  many  operations 
of  the  Government  would  be  as  helpful  to  the  enemy  as  reas- 
suring to  us.  There  can  be  and  there  are  soldiers  who  never 
shoulder  a  gun  nor  fire  a  shot.  They  are  the  men  who  meet 
the  description  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  to  the  type  of  soldier 
when  he  said,  "  and  having  done  all,  to  stand." 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  wait;  for  us  not  to  know  all  the  things 
we  would  like  to  know ;  but  all  of  us  in  civil  life  can  be  good 
soldiers  of  the  Republic  in  being  patient  with  the  Govern- 
ment, in  standing  in  our  places,  in  being  ready  to  be  called 
for  America  and  against  her  enemies,  in  being  ready  to  do 
and  to  dare,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  die  that  the  most  sacred  pos- 
session of  all  the  ages  and  of  all  history — the  American  Re- 
public shall  not  become  another  of  that  long  line  of  republics 
whose  ruins  strew  the  pathway  of  the  past. 


JOSEPHUS  A.  DANIELS— 
AND  THE  NAVY 

By  EDWIN  WILDMAN 

SHELLING  the  Navy  has  been  a  favorite  pastime  of  the 
critics  for  years,  and  no  man  in  pubHc  Hfe  has  been  the 

target  of  severer  attack  than  the  present  Secretary.  But 
the  critics  are  not  barking  so  loud  now,  and  the  busy  gossips 
are  short  on  rations. 

When  it  was  called  upon  to  meet  the  supreme  test  of 
war,  the  Navy  was  found  ready — sound  to  the  core, 
highly  efficient,  prepared  for  action.  Officers  and  men  went 
.into  service  with  the  self-confidence  that  results  from  thor- 
ough training  and  discipline.  From  admirals  to  firemen, 
they  demonstrated  the  American  spirit  that  results  in  the 
"  team-work  ''  required  throughout  the  service  to  make  fight- 
ing ships  effective. 

The  Fleet,  from  super-dreadnoughts  to  submarines,  was 
shipshape.  Every  battleship  and  cruiser  that  was  in  re- 
serve was,  in  record  time,  fully  manned  and  commissioned. 
Hundreds  of  yachts,  fishing  vessels,  fast  motor  craft  and 
other  types  needed  for  submarine-chasing,  coast  defence  and 
auxiliary  service  were  acquired. 

Hundreds  of  submarine-chasers  were  built.  Contracts 
were  given  for  every  destroyer  the  American  yards  could 
turn  out.  Work  was  rushed  on  all  types  of  war-craft  and 
new  records  in  construction  were  made. 

The  Navy  has  grown  at  a  rate  that  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible  a  year  ago.  The  charts  and  statements 
of  the  alarmists  and  captious  critics  a  year  ago  read  like  an- 
cient history.  They  never  tired  of  pointing  out  that  our 
Navy  had  ''declined"  to  fourth  or  fifth  place  among'  the 
navies  of  the  world.     You  don't  hear  any  of  that  talk  today. 
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The  ''Greater  Navy"  is  no  longer  a  dream  but  a  fact. 
There  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  Navy  some  265,000  men,- 
including  Marines,  reserves  and  the  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  and  more  than  15,000  officers — a  total  of  over 
280,000.  When  we  recall  that  the  German  navy  when  the 
war  began  in  19 14  had  only  79,197  officers  and  men  and  the 
British  navy  at  that  time  had  but  150,609,  ten  thousand  less 
than  the  enlisted  strength  of  our  regular  Navy  today,  it  seems 
that  we  are  getting  a  rather  sizable  personnel.  A  year  ago 
there  were  68,000  enlisted  men  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  When 
Mr.  Daniels  became  Secretary  there  were  only  47,347. 

OUR    HUGE    CONSTRUCTION    PROGRAM 

There  are  three  times  as  many  vessels  in  service  as 
there  were  a  year  ago,  and  hundreds  of  others  under  con- 
struction. When  the  program  now  under  way  is  completed, 
we  will  have  the  largest  number  of  modern  destroyers  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  We  now  have  in  service  the  largest 
battleships  afloat  and  are  building  still  bigger  ones.  This 
huge  construction  program  is  being  carried  out  rapidly,  new 
records  in  construction  have  been  made.  In  the  past  year 
and  a  half  $1,905,410,930  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
Navy — more  than  the  total  of  all  appropriations  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "new  Navy"  in  1883  to  191 1 — 28  years.  Mr. 
Daniels  asks  for  $1,039,660,502  for  the  coming  year — and 
he  will  get  it. 

And  all  this  has  been,  or  is  being,  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Secretary  Daniels  whom  the  howlers  told  us  was 
"ruining  the  Navy."  And  it  has  been  done  without  any 
change  whatever  being  necessary  in  the  organization  he  had 
built  up  during  the  years  of  peace.  It  not  only  stood  the 
strain,  but  easily  "speeded  up"  under  the  war  emergency. 

THREW   TIIK   RUBBER   STAMP   OUT  THE   WINDOW 

'When  Daniels  was  called  to  the  Navy,  he  put  on  his 
jumpers  and  started  something. 
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When  the  newspaperman  (lawyer  and  ex-governiiieni: 
official)  took  the  Navy  job,  he  threw  a  rubber  stamp  out  oi 
the  window.  It  was  a  well-worn  rubber  stamp  and  it  bore 
the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Its  function  was 
over  and  the  obsequious  clerk  who  was  wont  to  say,  ''Sign 
here,"  lost  his  job. 

'Tm  going  to  know  this  job  from  top  to  bottom.  Fm 
going  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  naval  defenses  of 
Uncle  Sam,  and  I'm  going  to  make  an  American  Navy,"  said 
Daniels. 

The  bureaucrats  held  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror ;  the 
steel  and  munitions  people  got  their  heads  together;  officers 
sniffed;  the  rocking-chair  admirals  around  Washington 
smiled  complacently,  and  the  public  said,  "Poof !" 

Daniels  couldn't  see  why  the  Navy  should  be  an  un- 
democratic institution  in  a  democratic  government.  He  failed 
to  see  why  it  should  pay  exorbitant  profits  to  the  armor- 
plate  manufacturers  and  munitions  makers.  He  started  to 
find  out  why  it  was  not  more  popular  with  the  youth  of  the 
nation.    And  he  determined  to  remedy  all  these  things. 

Daniels  has  always  been  a  fighter,  and  doesn't  care  how 
much  opposition  he  arouses,  if  he  is  sure  he  is  in  the  right. 
He  is  a  simon-pure  democrat — in  the  broad  sense.  He  is 
deeply  and  sincerely  religious,  but  not  a  fanatic.  He  does 
not  drink  or  smoke.     He  is  an  efficiency  man. 

He  set  out  to  make  the  Navy  clean,  clear-eyed, 
snappy,  efficient — a  place  where  a  mother  could  send  her 
boy  and  hope  to  have  him  return  as  decent  as  she  sent  him. 
A  place  where  the  nation  could  put  a  youth  and  get  him 
back  to  industry,  equipped  to  do  a  man's  job. 

WHY  ''they"   got  after  DANIELS 

He  swept  alcohol  off  the  table — so  the  whisky  people 
threw  bottles  of  words  at  him ;  he  made  training  stations  and 
their  environments  clean — so  evil  forces  tried  to  besmirch 
him.  He  turned  ships  in  port  and  ships  at  sea  into  training; 
schools — so  they  said  he  was  "making  school  masters"  of 
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captains  and  admirals.  He  went  after  the  collusive  bidders 
for  armor-plate  and  they  turned  their  batteries  on  him.  He 
found  that  American  made  armor-plate  was  costing  Uncle 
Sam  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  same  armor-plate  was 
costing  England  and  France,  Brazil  and  Russia — so  he 
threatened  to  put  a  few  Big  Men  in  prison  and  he  had  the 
evidence  of  the  law  behind  him  to  do  it.  So  they  "got  apart" 
and  bid  down  to  competitive  prices.  He  found  a  Navy  so 
case-hardened  by  caste  that  a  petty  officer  could  hardly  pene- 
trate the  dead  line  of  official  promotion  beyond  chief  warrant 
officer.  He  found  that  the  recruited  man  had  little  chance, 
not  enough  future,  in  the  Navy.  He  found  good  men  behind 
that  dead  wall,  and  he  found  that  smart  boys  shied  at  Naval 
service  because  they  could  never  hope  to  go  up  to  the  top 
ranks  as  in  other  professions  open  to  them  in  a  republic. 

Daniels  gave  the  boy  an  opportunity.  He  took  his  An- 
napolis-trained officers  and  made  them  train  the  youth  of 
the  American  Navy.    He  opened  the  door  to  promotion. 

The  Navy,  he  held,  is  the  most  highly  specialized  of 
trades  or  professions.  A  modern  battleship  is  the  greatest 
piece  of  machinery  in  the  world ;  a  gun  crew,  about  the  best 
example  of  ''team  work"  you  can  find  anywhere. 

''Shall  we  trust  a  $22,000,000  dreadnought  in  the  hands 
of  liquor  drinkers  ?  Shall  we  trust  a  ship  defended  by  a  gun 
crew  in  the  hands  of  untrained  or  only  partly  speciaHzed 
men?  Shall  we  endanger  our  transports  and  merchantmen 
to  the  peril  of  the  submarine  by  entrusting  our  guns  to  poorly 
trained  men?  Shall  we  put  our  destroyers  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  are  blocked  in  their  ambitions  by  the  dead  wall  of 
caste?  We  want  a  Navy  with  spirit  and  pep  and  oppor- 
tunity."    That's  Daniels. 

Intensive,  specialized  training  schools  were  opened 
aboard  battleships,  in  coast  ports,  at  Hampton  Roads,  at 
Great  Lakes,  in  colleges — and  the  rocking  chair  naval  do- 
nothings  at  Washington  were  put  to  work  and  sent  to  sea. 
Today  there  are  facilities  in  the  Navy  for  training  113,000 
American  boys.  They  get  every  kind  of  training — a  sort  of  a 
general  education — besides  the  intense  training  of  the  naval 
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specialty  they  are  equipped  for.  At  Harvard  there  is  the 
largest  radio  training  school  in  the  world;  at  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  there  are  18,000  enlisted  men  in  training  for  the  ships 
that  are  slipping  out  week  by  week  from  our  yards.  And 
there  are  a  score  of  other  stations  and  many  other  schools  for 
every  trade  and  work  in  the  service. 

THE  SUBMARINE   HUNTING  JOB 

The  task  of  hunting  submarines,  and  sinking  them,  is 
the  biggest  game  in  the  annals  of  sportsmanship.  Take  your 
two  arms  and  elevate  them  above  your  head  and  clinch  your 
fists — that's  about  all  a  gun  crew  can  see — a  mile  and  a  half 
away — and  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  rest  with  the  accuracy 
and  co-ordination  of  the  gun  crew,  unless  there  is  a  destroyer 
close  by  to  give  the  U-boat  chase.  The  highest  attainable 
speed  of  the  German  U-boat  is  twelve  miles  submerged.  The 
destroyer  makes  thirty-two.  Today  the  American  Navy  has 
a  pill  to  drop  into  the  U-boat's  sea  stomach — a  depth  bomb, 
the  combined  invention  of  the  American  and  British  in- 
ventors. When  the  destroyer  gives  chase  to  the  discovered 
U-boat,  it  races  at  thirty-two  miles  an  hour,  toward  it,  and 
sends  down  one  of  these  depth  bombs  containing  350  pounds 
of  the  most  high  powered  explosive,  in  the  proximity  of  the 
U-boat.  The  depth  bomb  shakes  the  sea  with  terriffic  force. 
It  is  an  accurately  timed  and  highly  developed  piece  of 
ordnance.  When  it  explodes  it  shakes  the  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  U-boat,  with  a  hammer-like  blow,  destroying 
the  fine  mechanism  of  the  under-sea  craft  and  if  not  actually 
sinking  it,  destroying  its  life — its  efficiency. 

''We  have  not  wiped  out  the  U-boat  menace,"  says  Dan- 
iels, "  but  we  have  put  a  punch  into  U-boat  warfare  that  has 
materially  decreased  the  sinkings  by  submarines  in  those 
waters  in  which  our  destroyers  are  operating.  We  can  claim 
only  our  share  of  the  credit;  we  are  doing  team  work  with 
the  ships  of  the  Allies." 

The  German  merchant  marine  has  been  driven  from 
the  seas.    There  is  not  a  German  vessel  afloat  except  in  the 
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Baltic  and  behind  Heligoland.  The  American  Na\'y  has  n-jt 
lost  a  transport  going  over  and  but  one  returning.  "The 
Germans  don't  like  our  destroyers  and  otir  methods,  but  oVir 
boys  take  to  the  game  of  U-boat  htmting  with  marvelous 
alacrit}'  and  aptitude,"  says  the  Secretar^^ 

The  U-boat  was  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  of  the 
importance  it  has  since  assumed-  Germany  had  only  48  U- 
boats,  not  the  himdreds  accredited  to  her  by  some,  but  when 
she  found  herself  with  a  weapon  that  could  be  used  against 
English  commerce,  she  started  her  ruthlessness.  After  the 
break  with  Germany  the  President  decided  that  we  must  arm 
our  merchantmen.  Quietly  and  without  heeding  the  carp- 
ings  of  critics,  the  Xa\y,  before  war  was  declared  by  the 
United  States,  set  about  arming  hundreds  of  merchant  ves- 
sels. It  was  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  guns,  and  a  short- 
age of  men  trained  in  small-gtm  work.  Secretary  Daniels 
established  the  Armed  Guard  Service,  now,  next  to  the  de- 
stroyers, the  most  important  branch  of  our  submarine  war 
service.  Officers  and  guns  were  taken  from  war  vessels. 
himdreds  of  men  were  put  in  special  training,  ordnance  was 
rushed,  gtm  mounts  were  rushed  upon  merchant  ships,  and 
indej>endent  commands-  given  to  petty  officers  who  had  never 
before  had  such  responsibilities.  Gun  practice  reverberated 
through  the  land.  The  first  great  work  of  arming  our  mer- 
chant ships  was  accomplished  with  stu*prising  alacrit}'  and 
efficienc\\  The  result,  all  the  world  knows.  The  sinkings  of 
American  ships  have  been  perhaps  the  smallest  in  proportion 
to  any  sailing  through  the  submarine  zone. 

THE  TASK  OF  SPEEDING  UP 

Daniels's  task  was  manifold.  Xew  factories,  new  en- 
gines, new  machines,  had  to  be  built.  Ship-building  com- 
panies had  to  be  financed,  loaned  government  money,  speeded 
up  to  three  shifts  a  day,  so  that  instead  of  building  a  de- 
stroyer in  twenty-two  months,  one  could  be  turned  out  in 
half  that  time.  This  was  Daniels'  and  Chief  Constructor 
David  \\\  Tavlor's  work — and  it  was  a  sixteen-hour-a-dav 
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job.  Aside  from  this  work,  hundreds  of  submarine-chasers 
were  built.  The  chasers  arc  effective  where  they  operate  in 
foreign  waters ;  they  keep  the  submarines  down — they  pester 
them,  but  it  is  the  destroyers  that  are  doing  the  work,  and  our 
destroyers,  which  are  now  practically  standardized — are  the 
highest  type;  "equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  of  the  na- 
tions," naval  experts  say. 

Josephus  Daniels  has  done  things  for  the  American 
Navy  not  written  on  any  books.  He  has  put  the  spirit  of  co- 
operating democracy  into  it.  He  has  taken  care  of  the  boys, 
as  well  as  the  officers.  He  has  gone  to  their  training  camps 
and  chatted  with  them,  he  has  received  them  in  his  office  and 
sat  down  and  talked  it  over  with  them ;  he  has  told  them  that 
if  any  man  receives  injustice,  full  investigation  will  follow 
— and  it  has.  He  has  made  the  Navy  a  clean,  healthful  navy. 
He  has  hammered  mayors  and  local  authorities  near  train- 
ing camps,  pressing  federal  power  to  enforce  wholesome  con- 
ditions. He  has  given  the  naval  boys  a  chance  for  healthful 
recreation,  an  opportunity  to  study  and  learn  things  not 
taught  in  the  machine  shop  or  in  the  forecastle.  Daniels 
has  gone  into  the  nooks  and  cleaned  them  out  for  the  boys ; 
he  has  gone  into  the  crannies  and  swept  away  the  rocking 
chair  blood-suckers  of  fat  pay  and  inaction. 

DANIELS  NOT  THE  WORRYING  KIND 

And  while  doing  this  he  has  been  under  fire — probably 
under  as  severe  fire  and  criticism  and  ridicule  as  any  man 
ever  holding  a  big  government  job.  But  it  doesn't  worry 
him.  He  is  not  the  worrying  kind.  ''When  the  big  things 
go  wrong,''  he  says,  ''that's  the  time  to  worry;  don't  worry 
about  the  little  things — they  don't  bother  me." 

His  faults — and  he  is  presumably  not  without  them,  being 
a  human  being — are  surface  ones.  They  are  obvious  and 
easily  the  target  of  small  minds ;  for  Daniels's  middle  name 
is  democratic.  There's  no  red  tape  about  him,  or  methods. 
He  can  receive  a  sailor  boy  in  the  same  room  with  an  admiral 
or  a  captain  of  industry — and  he  does  it.     He  can  talk  to  a 
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mother  and  comfort  her,  or  give  the  cryptic,  ever  beaming 
smile  to  a  contractor  trying  to  put  something  over. 

He  is  thorough — he  goes  through  the  department  Hke 
a  ferret.  He  goes  to  the  bottom  and  he  doesn't  O.  K.  at  the 
top  until  he  knows  everything  is  all  right.  Too,  he  is  a  man 
of  system — he  has  installed  or  authorized  the  installation  of 
the  most  perfectly  working  mechanical  labor  saving  devices 
in  the  Navy  Department.  He  picks  men  who  are  efficient. 
He  doesn't  care  for  the  regular  line  promotions  unless  they 
bring  him  efficiency.  He  has  picked  his  own  heads  of  de- 
partments.    He  trusts  them  but  watches  them. 

''I  want  to  know  what  is  going  on,"  is  his  word,  and 
everyone  reports  to  him;  all  conclusive  matters  back  up  to 
Daniels.  He  is  a  great  big,  human,  hearty,  free  speaking, 
home-loving  American,  the  kind  that  the  average  American 
can  talk  to  and  be  understood.  There  is  no  malice  or  sub- 
terranean subtlety  in  his  brain  cells.  He  is  an  apostle  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  speeches  are  his  political  bible.  He 
dislikes  show,  does  not  wear  evening  dress  clothes — a  high 
hat  was  a  stranger  to  him  until  he  became  a  cabinet  officer — 
lives  in  a  good  old-fashioned  way,  plays  with  his  boys 
and  tells  his  affairs  to  and  receives  counsel  from  his  wife, 
whom  he  believes  to  be  the  greatest  aid  and  help  to  his 
success. 

'T  want  the  American  Navy  to  have  the  cleanest  and 
snappiest  boys  in  the  country,"  he  says. 

One  day,  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Ger- 
many, he  received  a  telegram  from  Raleigh.  It  was  signed 
Josephus  Daniels,  Jr.,  and  said,  ''Father,  I  have  enlisted  to- 
day as  a  private  in  the  Marine  Corps." 

The  Navy  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Daniels.  They  are 
good  American  stock,  have  clean  American  brains,  are  hard 
workers,  intelligent  workers,  and  work  all  the  time  for  the 
flag  they  serve.  Josephus  Daniels  has  consecrated  his  whole 
heart,  soul  and  brain  to  the  Navy,  and  results,  after  all,  tell 
the  story — and  those  results  are  important  to  democracy,  to 
the  million  boys  who  will  go  Over  There,  and  to  the  safety 
of  the  loyal  Americans  at  home  doing  their  bit. 


OUR  NEW  NATIONAL 

ARMY 

By  CAPTAIN  EDWARD  LYELL  FOX 

WE  love  peace,  yet  we  have  produced  some  of  the  most 
brilHant  generals  of  history.  It  has  ever  been  a 
way  with  us  to  keep  the  arts  of  war  in  the  back- 
ground and  to  bring  peaceful  pursuits  to  the  fore.  Yet,  in 
the  art  of  war  we  have  excelled.  Our  cavalry  tactics  devel- 
oped by  the  Civil  War  became  the  fundamentals  of  the  cav- 
alry training  of  every  great  European  power.  Our  navy  was 
the  first  to  develop  the  "  smoke  screen  "  cast  up  by  destroyers 
to  hide  a  fleet.  Yes,  we  love  peace ;  we  love  our  liberty.  We 
have  loved  it  so  much  throughout  our  entire  history  that  we 
have  always  been  willing  to  fight  for  it.  It  is  a  way  with  us 
to  be  peaceful,  to  want  to  remain  friends  with  the  world.  It 
is  also  a  way  with  us,  that  when  the  world  has  not  let  us  be 
friends,  we  have  become  very  dangerous  enemies.  So  it  is 
now.  So  are  we  rushing  preparations  for  this  war.  It  is 
like  us  that  we  should  do  it  on  an  unheard-of  scale.  The 
preparation  for  war  that  is  going  on  in  our  country  today  is 
colossal.  We  must  pause  to  weigh  these  things  if  we  would 
understand  the  National  Army. 

With  one  sweep  of  the  pen  President  Wilson  accom- 
plished what  England  and  Canada  muddled  over,  hesitated 
about  and  finally  accepted — what  Australia  has  yet  to  accept 
after  two  years  of  wrangling.  We  had  but  to  recognize  the 
condition  of  war  that  Germany  forced  upon  us  when  we 
plunged,  in  a  typically  American  way,  and  did  the  one  thing 
the  British  cabinets  had  feared  to  tackle.  Compulsory  mili- 
tary service!  Uncle  Sam  pushed  his  boot  in  the  face  of  Old 
Man  Tradition. 

The  more  one  contemplates  the  spirit  of  the  National 
Army  the  more  one  is  convinced  that  it  quite  like  the  French. 
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America  dancing  off  to  war — ''  the  ragtime  soldier  man/' 
Rubbish!  The  American  armies,  tangoing  off  to  war  in  a 
thoughtless,  care-free  manner.  Fiddlesticks !  The  National 
Army  is  serious.  It  is  dignified.  It  has  taken  the  war  with 
a  philosophy  quite  like  the  French.  It  may  be  expressed 
something  like  this.  ''  We  do  not  like  war.  We  believe  it 
intolerable.  We  hope  peace  comes.  But  what  good  is  peace 
if  we  have  not  our  country?  Everything  we  have,  every- 
thing we  love,  springs  from  that.  We  will  fight  for  it  to  the 
end.    America  must  be  preserved." 

The  man  who  thinks  that  way  is  the  serious,  thinking 
fighter.  He  is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  braggart,  than 
the  man  who  says  he  "  loves  war."  The  German  Crown 
Prince  said  he  loved  war.  When  his  offensive  was  turning 
Verdun  into  a  slaughter  house,  he  was  carried  to  bed — so  the 
story  goes — dead  drunk,  feebly  shouting,  "  On  to  Verdun ! 
On  to  Paris !  "  And  the  men  who  stopped  him,  stopped  his 
deluded  fools  of  soldiers,  rather,  were  serious-minded 
Frenchmen,  who  hated  war  and  who  simply  said,  '*  They 
have  not  passed.    They  shall  not  pass." 

THE    MOOD    OF   THE    NATIONAL   ARMY 

Now,  that,  too,  is  the  mood  of  the  National  Army.  It  is 
a  stoical  determination  to  see  the  thing  through.  They  have 
entered  this  war  after  reading  of  it  for  three  years.  They 
know  its  horrors.  In  this  they  are  unlike  the  men  of  any 
nation  whom  circumstances  rushed  into  war,  as  into  an  un- 
known adventure.  Our  men  know  this  war ;  they  followed  it 
in  the  press  since  its  outbreak.  They  are  going  in,  dogged 
and  grim;  theirs  is  a  cold  courage — which  is  the  most  sub- 
lime. Give  me  that  type  of  soldier  every  time  to  the  one  of 
loud  mouth. 

Come  into  a  company  ofhce  in  one  of  our  National  Army 
cantonments  of  an  evening  after  ''  Retreat."  A  call  had  gone 
out  for  volunteers,  for  early  service  in  France.  Perhaps  you 
visualize  the  type  that  responded — boyish,  eager,  seeking  ar 
adventure.     Not  one!     Instead,   they  were  serious-minded 
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men.  As  one  of  them  said,  "  I  feel  I  can  be  of  more  use  in 
France  now  than  here.  (The  call  was  for  special  technical 
work).  /  want  to  go  where  I  can  be  of  the  most  use"  That 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  of  service  for  America. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  the  other  type  in  the  National  Army ; 
the  type  which  has  a  craving  for  new  faces,  new  lands.  The 
man  who,  had  circumstances  permitted,  would  by  now  have 
been  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  and  to 
Europe  and  back — the  voyageur,  the  rolling  stone.  There 
was  one  such  who  applied  to  go  to  France.  He  was  not  taken ; 
the  list  was  full.  Later,  when  troops  were  sent  from  this,  a 
Northern  camp,  to  one  in  the  South,  he  applied  again.  Faced 
with  it,  he  admitted,  "  I  want  to  travel.  I  want  to  get  over  as 
soon  as  I  can."  His  idea  was  ''  to  see  the  sights.''  And  his 
type  makes  a  good  soldier,  too. 

HOW  THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRIDE  TOOK  HOLD 

Self-conscious  at  first  in  their  uniforms,  the  men  of  the 
National  Army  came  to  be  proud  of  them.  It  took  about  a 
fortnight  for  the  transition.  Then  came  inquiries  at  the  regi- 
mental exchange  for  needles,  thread,  and  eradicators.  One 
began  to  see  men  going  off  on  Saturday,  on  pass,  sprucing  up 
before  they  left  barracks.  One  wondered  at  their  thoughts 
as  they  passed  among  the  civilians  in  nearby  cities  and  towns. 
One  saw  them  occasionally  moving  through  the  streets,  heads 
erect,  with  swinging  carriage,  unconsciously  walking  the 
1 20  steps  to  the  minute  prescribed  by  drill  regulations — now 
become  habit.  Some  of  them  were  more  careful  of  their  de- 
portment in  uniform  than  in  the  days  of  civilian  clothing.  A 
spirit  of  pride  of  uniform  was  developing  in  the  National 
Army.  It  affected  the  conduct  of  the  wearer.  There  was 
a  dignity  to  it  that  got  under  the  skin. 

What  a  change  there  will  be  a  year  hence!  This  Na- 
tional Army  is  a  thinking  army  and  war  will  work  its  magic 
upon  them.  At  the  front  only  big  emotions  exist.  There  the 
big  things  are  life,  death,  courage,  sacrifice,  cowardice,  and 
selfishness.     Magically  on  the  firing  line,  life  is  reduced  to 
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these  fundamentals.  What  is  real  is  placed  there;  what  is 
embryonic  is  placed  here.  The  real  measure  of  a  man  comes 
out.  He  goes  to  help  a  wounded  comrade  under  fire  or  he 
skulks  in  a  dugout  and  lets  him  die.  The  front  sweeps  away 
all  artificialities.  There,  man  sees  realities.  He  gains  a 
close-up  of  values. 

MAKING   REAL  AMERICANS 

Do  you  remember  that  little  gem  of  a  French  story, 
""  C'est  la  Guerre,  Madame  "f  The  story  about  the  French 
soldier  who  loved  Paris  so  much  that  he  hated  to  leave  it; 
who  went  to  the  front  and  learned  there  the  true  values  of 
life,  visited  Paris  on  leave  and  hated  it?  This  experience 
in  the  National  Army  is  going  to  make  Americanism  real; 
our  boys  are  doing  a  lot  of  thinking;  they  will  be  doing  a  lot 
more  when  they  get  back  from  this  war.  And  that  is  what  we 
need  in  our  country — the  thinker  who  acts — men  who  can 
think  piercingly,  who  can  act  intelligently  and  fight  with 
spirit. 

The  barracks  of  the  cantonment  are  two-storied  affairs. 
Most  of  the  men  live  in  the  upper  story.  On  Sundays  visit- 
ors fl^ock  to  the  cantonments — girls.  Three  of  them  passed 
our  barracks  one  day.  A  young  private  spotted  them  from 
the  second-floor  window  and  called  some  comrades.  They 
opened  the  window  and  began  whistling  and  shouting  after 
the  girls,  a  most  crude  flirtation.  I  was  waiting  to  see  how 
far  they  would  go.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  camp 
had  opened.  One  of  the  new  soldiers,  a  little  man,  no  older 
than  they,  scurried  across  the  barrack  room  floor  to  the  group 
at  the  window.  ''  Cut  it  out,  fellows,"  he  said.  ''  You're  not 
hanging  around  a  corner  saloon.  You're  in  the  army  now. 
Don't  disgrace  it." 

His  words  hit  home  and  the  group  dispersed.  I  saw  it. 
The  men  looked  sheepish  and  ashamed. 

The  officers  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  foster  this 
spirit.  To  make  the  men  take  a  pride  in  themselves  and  in 
their  work.    Our  motto  is,  ''  We  are  going  to  fit  you  to  return 
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to  your  homes,  after  this  war,  better  men  than  when  you 
left/'    That  is  a  big  job,  but  it  will  be  accomplished. 

A  letter,  of  which  I  give  an  extract,  came  to  our  atten- 
tion. It  was  written  by  a  new  recruit :  ''  It  is  really  remark- 
able the  way  one  is  so  hastily  accustomed  to  camp  life.  It 
seems  just  like  a  big  picnic  and  the  discipline,  instead  of 
being  a  damper  to  the  ardor,  adds  a  zest  to  the  whole  affair. 
Another  thing  which  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  camp  life  is  that 
kickers  and  hogs  are  not"  wanted.  The  men  were  given  a 
talk  by  our  Captain  this  afternoon  and  he  laid  special  em- 
phasis on  conduct.  I  can  see  how  easily  a  man  of  loose  habits 
will  be  transformed  into  a  really  desirable  character.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  express  the  feeling  that  is  within  me  and 
I  can  sense  just  that  feeling  in  every  man  here.  Whatever 
it  is,  it  means  something — and  all  I  can  say  is,  God  help  the 
Kaiser — when  the  completely  developed  National  Army  is 
turned  loose — over  there.'' 

THE  BROADER  RELIGIOUS  SPIRIT 

The  part  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  playing  in  developing 
the  spirit  of  the  new  army  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  deal- 
ing in  practical  religion.  If  there  is  one  thing  this  war  has 
done  it  has  delivered  a  terrific  blow  at  theology  and  has 
breathed  big,  new  life  into  religion.  It  has  turned  men's 
thoughts  in  a  common  channel,  unimpeded  in  their  flow  to- 
ward God  by  the  obstacles  that  creeds  have  barraged.  The 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  cantonment  suggests  that.  To 
be  religious,  one  no  longer  has  to  be  unhappy.  On  Sundays, 
one  may  smile,  one  may  even  sing  the  songs  of  the  day,  one 
may  even  dance  without  being  damned.  Do  you  know  what 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did  of  a  Sunday  in  a  National  Army  canton- 
ment ?  They  put  on  Anna  Held  and  sixteen  Broadway  show 
girls.  The  only  Anna  sang  and  the  show  girls  went  through 
the  evolutions  of  the  chorus.  Then  of  a  sudden,  the  mood 
changed. 

Picture  that  scene.  A  wooden  Y.  M.  C.  A.  shack,  dis- 
tinsfuished  from  the  other  buildinsrs  of  the  camp  bv  its  coat 
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of  green  paint.  A  little  stage,  from  which  in  the  morning 
a  noted  clergyman  had  spoken  to  a  "  small  but  enthusiastic 
audience."  The  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  Anna  Held  ap- 
peared. The  place  was  jammed.  Soldiers  had  climbed  up 
on  the  rafters  and,  after  she  had  sung  in  her  gay  mood,  she 
changed  of  a  sudden.  Her  face  changed,  her  expression, 
too.  There  came  into  it  the  spiritual.  We  hadn't  known 
her  any  more  than  we  had  known  France.  She  began  to 
recite.  It  was  a  poem  to  the  defenders  of  Verdun.  She 
spoke  it  in  French.  Not  one  man  in  twenty  could  understand 
it,  but  they  followed  her  breathlessly — her  face !  And  tears 
came  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  of  the  French  dead.  One 
could  have  heard  the  faintest  sound  in  that  hall.  One  did 
hear  a  sound  as  if  something  intangible  moved.  It  was  the 
thought  of  sacrifice.  Our  soldiers  could  not  understand  her 
words,  but  they  could  read  her  face.  They  could  see  that  she 
was  in  anguish  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrifices  her  beloved 
France  had  made  to  keep  the  Hun  at  bay.  And  that  which 
moved  in  the  air,  that  which  went  out  to  her  was  an  unspoken 
pledge  from  those  soldiers  who  were  going  to  help  her  land. 
You  remember  that  letter  I  quoted.  The  man  who  wrote 
home,  "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  feeling  that  is 
within  me."  That  was  some  of  the  feeling  unloosened  in  that 
shack.    That  was  the  very  essence  of  religion — sacrifice. 

now  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  PUTS  SPIRIT  INTO  THE  SOLDIERS 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  gone  to  grips  in  a  fight  with  the 
army  of  vice.  Now  the  forces  of  vice  are  often  more  danger- 
ous than  the  enemies'  bullets.  They  break  down  a  man's 
moral  fibre.  They  lead  him  to  the  lie,  the  fraud,  the  theft, 
sometimes  to  murder,  and  surely  sooner  or  later  to  the  hos- 
pital. All  that  is  bad  from  a  military  point  of  view  and  for 
the  race.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  tackled  the  problem,  man 
fashion,  \yhat  has  attracted  soldiers?  Why  is  it  they  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  cities  instead  of  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings? 
Because  they  are  entertained  in  the  cities  and  bored  by  "  up- 
lift "  entertainment.    What  bores  them?    Continually  being 
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told  how  they  must  Hve  if  they  would  be  saved.  A  soldier 
spends  six  days  in  the  week  continually  being  told  how  to  do 
things.  On  the  seventh  he  doesn't  want  to  be  told  to  do  any- 
thing.   That  may  not  be  theology,  but  it  is  human  nature. 

With  that  fundamental,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  set  up 
counter  attractions  to  the  cities  and  their  temptations.  It  is 
keeping  the  soldiers  in  camp,  not  by  boring  them  with  in- 
terminable sermons  and  the  psalm  singing  on  Sunday. 
Rather  it  is  putting  on  good  shows.  Anna  Held,  boxing 
bouts,  motion  pictures,  clog  dances,  etc.  And  they  reach  the 
soldier.  He  gets  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  there  he  unconsciously  yields  to  its  Christian  influences 
instead  of  having  them  jammed  down  his  throat.  In  other 
words,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  shacks  are  made  attractive  places 
for  him  to  visit,  and  once  there  he  is  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
clean  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers, 
whom  he  finds  are  not  ''  Stiffs,"  ''  Mamma  boys,"  but  who 
are  good  husky  men,  w^illing  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  him, 
poke  him  one  in  the  eye  and  take  one  in  return,  and  not  be 
ashamed  of  God.  That  is  practical  Christianity.  That  is  the 
brand  developed  by  the  British  army  at  the  front.  That  is 
the  kind  that  is  slowly  going  to  make  the  National  Army 
men  better. 

There  is  a  most  important  word  in  the  military  lexicon. 
It  is  the  word.  Morale.  Or  call  it  esprit  de  corps,  elan  or 
spirit.  They  all  imply  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  spiritual 
efficiency  of  an  army.  Now  conceive  of  two  armies,  each 
composed  of  just  as  good  physical  specimens,  each  just  as 
well  trained  soldiers.  One  has  a  poor  morale,  the  other  has 
a  good  morale.    The  one  with  the  poor  morale  will  be  routed. 

What  is  morale?  A  French  general  termed  it,  '^  The 
spiritual  quality  that  would  cause  a  body  of  troops  to  gladly 
follow  their  commander  through  hell  if  he  ordered  it." 
Morale  gets  into  the  realm  of  the  psychological.  Let  us  ex- 
amine some  of  its  components.  Let  us  make  this  examina- 
tion from  an  ice-cold  standpoint,  leaving  any  consideration 
but  military  efficiency  out  of  it.  Looting  is  bad  for  the 
morale;  it  breaks  down  discipline.     Camp  followers  are  bad 
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for  the  morale;  they  put  soldiers  in  the  hospital.  Poor  food 
is  bad  for  the  morale;  it  breeds  discontent.  As  Napoleon 
said,  "  An  army  marches  on  its  stomach."  As  an  old  house- 
wife will  tell  you,  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach.  Lack  of  confidence  by  the  men  in  their  commanders 
is  bad  for  the  morale.  They  feel  their  lives  are  being  trifled 
with.  They  will  not  unhesitatingly  follow.  Tyrannical  con- 
duct by  officers  is  bad  for  the  morale.  It  gives  them  sooner 
or  later  the  viewpoint  of  the  slave.  No  slave  ever  fought  as 
well  as  a  free  man.  To  think  of  dying  for  no  great  cause  is 
bad  for  the  morale.  It  leaves  a  man  flat.  To  know  that  by 
his  fighting  a  great  cause  is  being  saved,  that  is  ideal  for  the 
morale. 

The  spirit  of  the  National  Army  is  expanding.  It  is 
growing  because  our  faces  are  in  the  light.  No  officer  lets  an 
opportunity  go  by  to  let  his  men  know  the  kind  of  an  enemy 
they  will  fight.  The  men  have  to  be  told  these  things.  They 
have  to  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  barbarians  are  loose  in 
the  world.  They  are  responding  to  words  like  those  uttered 
by  a  wounded  English  officer  who  came  to  one  of  our  canton- 
ments as  a  bayonet  instructor. 

AN  ENGLISH   OFFICER'S   WARNING 

"  Don't,  men,"  he  said,  "  make  the  same  mistake  we  did. 
You'll  do  it  if  you  are  not  cautioned  against  it.  You  are 
Americans  and  all  your  training  in  sports  will  lead  you  to  it. 
We  were  prepared  to  fight  the  enemy  in  a  sportsmanlike  way. 
We  did  it,  for  a  while,  and  then  we  couldn't  do  it  any  longer. 
He  fights  like  a  savage  and  you've  got  to  fight  him  in  the 
same  way.  It's  a  terrible  thing  I'm  telling  you,  but  you  have 
got  to  get  whctt  he's  got — that's  the  blood  lust.  When  you 
drive  your  bayonets  into  those  dummies  out  there,  think  of 
them  as  representing  the  enemy.  Think  that  he  began  the 
practice  in  this  war  of  running  bayonets  through  wounded, 
gasping  on  the  ground,  and  defenceless  prisoners.  Think, 
men,  that  he  made  an  attack  on  a  Belgian  position  after  gath- 
ering up  the  women  and  children  of  a  Belgian  village  and 
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marching  them  at  the  head  of  his  troops — as  a  dastardly 
screen. 

''  Another  thing.  We  made  an  attack  one  day.  As  our 
first  wave  carried  the  enemy  trench,  they  heard  shouts  from 
a  dugout,  '  Kamerad ! — Comrade ! '  The  Germans  sur- 
rendered. The  first  wave  rushed  on  leaving  it  to  the  second 
wave  to  take  the  prisoners.  As  soon  as  the  first  wave  had 
passed,  the  Germans  emerged  from  their  dugout  with  a  hid- 
den machine  gun  and  broke  it  out  on  the  backs  of  the  men 
who  had  been  white  enough  not  to  give  them  the  cold  steel. 
So  now,  men,  when  we  hear  '  Comrade  '  coming  from  the 
depths  of  a  dugout  in  a  captured  trench,  we  call  down, 
'  How  many?  '  If  the  answer  comes  back,  ^  Six,'  we  decide 
that  one  hand  grenade  ought  to  be  enough  to  take  care  of  six, 
and  toss  it  in.  They  made  us  do  that  with  their  dirty,  bar- 
barous warfare.  They  will  make  you  do  the  same  thing. 
They  will  crucify  some  of  your  men  like  they  crucified  the 
Canadians.  So  abandon  all  ideas  of  fighting  them  in  a 
sportsmanlike  way.    Yoiive  got  to  hate  them." 

Now,  if  you  tell  any  normal  man  the  truth  about  the 
German  way  of  making' war,  he'll  hate.  Slowly  we  reveal  to 
the  men  in  the  National  Army  the  kind  of  foe  they  will  be 
up  against.  As  their  hate  for  the  enemy  increases,  it  will 
give  the  crescendo  pitch  to  the  morale.  Which  is  for  Amer- 
ica's good. 

THE  FOREIGN-BORN   IN   OUR  ARMY 

I  have  told  you  of  these  men  as  being  ready  to  face  this 
thing,  most  of  them  with  stoical  determination.  We  have  in 
our  National  Army  men  born  in  foreign  lands,  men  whose 
families  brought  them  here — to  Liberty.  Don't  judge  too 
hastily  of  these  ''  foreign-born."  Don't  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  will  not  fight  for  America.  We  know  better. 
Some  enemy  aliens  came  in  with  the  draft.  They  have  been 
a  source  of  trouble,  petty  trouble,  pin  pricks,  but  they  showed 
to  me,  at  least,  the  worth  of  one  foreign-born  man.  In  our 
regiment,  an  Austrian  was  seeking  to  spread  disaffection. 
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He  was  not  a  particularly  astute  Austrian,  else  he  would  have 
known  enough  not  to  tackle  an  Italian.  He  suggested  to  the 
Italian  that  he — the  Italian — didn't  want  to  go  to  Europe  to 
fight,  that  he  only  said  he  did,  why  not  admit  it  ? 

"  Sure,  I  go,"  said  the  ItaHan. 

"  Well,  I  won't  go,"  said  the  Austrian.  "  I've  got 
friends  in  the  Austrian  Army." 

The  Italian  jeered  at  him.  ''  We'll  take  care  of  all  that 
bunch  when  we  get  over  there." 

Also,  he  it  noted  that  the  Italian  could  have  claimed  ex- 
emption— and  knew  he  could  have — on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  valued  our  country 
enough,  though,  to  go  and  tight  for  it. 

One  could  go  on  and  tell  of  scores  of  such  things.  One 
could  tell  you  of  the  captain  of  one  battery  who  told  his  men 
what  the  Liberty  Loan  meant  and  who,  in  half  an  hour,  got 
$12,000  worth  of  subscriptions  for  it.  Think  what  that 
meant  from  190  men  getting  only  $30  a  month  as  privates. 
It  could  be  told  that  the  same  captain  subsequently  went  to 
New  York  to  speak  for  the  Liberty  Loan  at  a  hotel  frequented 
only  by  the  very  wealthy.  And  that  the  very  wealthy  sub- 
scribed nearly  $2,000  less  than  what  his  soldier  boys  had 
done.  That  is  cited  not  as  a  slur  at  our  wealthy  people,  who 
have  already  taken  up  quantities  of  Liberty  Loans ;  rather  it 
is  to  set  off  by  contrast  the  spirit  of  the  National  Army  in 
going  down  deep  into  its  pockets  on  $7.50  a  week,  the  way  it 
did. 

Would  you  know  our  army?  Live  with  it  a  while.  See 
it  turn  out  of  bed  every  morning  at  half-past  five  and  go 
through  a  day  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  pausing  then  for  a 
brief  two  hours  before  plunging  into  a  school  at  night.  Drill 
in  the  daytime,  military  textbooks  at  night,  grind,  grind, 
grind,  with  never  a  whimper,  with  set  serious  faces — that  is 
the  National  Army. 

No  conscripts — rather  American  men  taken  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  know  what  this  war  is  and  who  have  gone 
into  it  with  their  hearts  loyal  and  their  faces  grim.  For  that 
is  the  army  that  is  soon  going  "  over  the  top  "  at  the  Hun. 


THE  LABOR  HOLD-BACK 

WILL  GOVERNMENT  CONSCRIPTION  COME. 
By  JOHN  BRUCE  MITCHELL 

HAS  organized  labor  in  this  country  been  setting  its 
unionism  on  a  plane  above  its  patriotism? 

Probably  every  laborer  in  the  land  would  deny  it 
today,  emphatically  and  excitably,  since  there  is  scarcely  a 
labor  union,  however  small,  or  a  labor  organization,  how- 
ever large,  but  what  has  gone  on  record  as  saying  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson: 

"  We  are  back  of  you ! '' 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  declaration.  For  a 
long  time  a  big  part  of  organized  labor  was  hack  of  the 
President,  so  far  hack  that  not  only  were  the  members  of  no 
help,  but  their  strikes  became  a  serious  menace  to  our  nation's 
efforts  to  properly  prepare  to  join  with  the  Allies  in  defeat- 
ing the  most  selfish,  murderous  and  inhuman  enemy  that 
ever  went  forth  to  war. 

And  the  pacifist  branch  of  organized  labor,  large  enough 
to  have  fifteen  delegates  on  the  thirty-seventh  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Buffalo,  refused 
to  even  pledge  loyalty  to  the  President ! 

There's  no  ''  fence  ''  to  sit  on  in  this  great  international 
struggle  in  which  we  are  taking  a  big  part.  If  a  man  isn't 
sufficiently  loyal  to  work  for  his  country  at  home  or  to  fight 
for  it  at  the  front,  he  becomes  worse  than  an  alien  enemy ;  he 
becomes  a  traitor.  There's  no  sitting  astride  of  the  cannon. 
If  a  man  is  not  working  to  help  operate  the  guns,  then  his 
place  is  directly  in  front  of  them. 

Labor  has  been  holding  back.  There's  no  denying  it. 
And  labor  is  not  all  patriotically  in  line  today,  by  any  means, 
although  it  is  doing  much  better — thanks  to  President  Wil- 
son and  some  labor  officials. 
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labor's  hold-back  helps  the  enemy 
Those  labor  union  men  who  have  been  putting  their 
unions  above  their  country,  who  have  been  stopping  work  on 
ships,  in  arms  and  ammunition  plants,  in  factories  and  food- 
preparing  industries,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  important 
line  of  work — those  men  have  done  more  to  help  our  enemy 
and  to  hurt  the  United  States  of  America  than  all  the  enemy 
aliens,  all  the  spies,  all  the  plotters,  all  the  bomb  and  fire 
fiends,  military  slackers  and  pacifists  together! 

For  forty  years  Germany  has  been  storing,  building, 
hoarding,  planning  for  the  big  strike,  ''  Der  tag,"  when  she 
would  conquer  the  world,  our  republic  amongst  all  other  na- 
tions. Every  workman  who  has  walked  out  either  because 
he  thought  it  would  get  him  a  few  more  dimes  a  day  or  be- 
cause some  non-union  worker  was  employed  in  some  place, 
has  been  bringing  a  German  victory  just  so  much  nearer,  has 
been  helping  to  make  it  possible  for  Germany  to  conquer  the 
world,  for  her  officers  to  crowd  workmen's  wives  and  daugh- 
ters from  the  sidewalks  and  insult  them,  for  Germany's  very 
low  labor  wage  to  prevail. 

"  The  cost  of  living  was  never  so  high  as  today." 
Labor,  holding  back,  has  been  shouting  this  truth. 
But  none  of  these  men  have  mentioned  the  fact  that 
labor's  wages  were  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  so  high 
as  today.  There  isn't  a  skilled  and  trained  laborer  in  the 
country  but  what  earns  more  than  the  average  profes- 
sional— the  average  dentist,  lawyer,  doctor,  writer,  teacher, 
illustrator  and  others.  Few  of  the  professional  workers  have 
demanded  more  for  their  ministrations,  their  writings,  draw- 
ings or  teachings  "  on  account  of  the  war,"  and  today 
throughout  the  country  professional  men  and  women  are 
doing  everything  to  help.  Artists  are  giving  their  talents, 
writers  are  giving  their  best  to  help  the  cause — not  selling  it, 
but  giving  it.  Doctors  and  dentists  gave  up  big  practices  to 
go  to  the  front.  Lawyers  have  drawn  up  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  wills  gratis,  others  are  all  doing  their  best. 

Yet  more  than  two  thousand  strikes  occurred  since  we 
entered  the  war.    Why? 
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Is  it  possible  that  labor  union  members  saw  what  looked 
like  a  golden  opportunity  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they  understood 
the  country's  great  need  of  labor  and  decided  that  it  was  just 
the  time  to  make  employers  give  them  what  they  wanted- in 
everything,  in  unionism  and  especially  in  money? 

A  WIDESPREAD  WAGE  INCREASE 

And  yet  our  Government  has  refused  no  reasonable  re- 
quest for  labor.  It  begins  to  look  as  though,  now,  that  quite 
a  share  of  organized  labor  is  recognizing  this.  At  least  they 
are  recognizing  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  means  busi- 
ness, that  there's  the  Government  control  and  conscription 
of  labor  looming  large  on  the  labor  horizon,  and  also  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wilson's  Labor  Service  Reserve,  which  has 
now  about  20,000  technically  trained  men  enlisted  who  are 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  leave  their  jobs  and  step  into 
any  job  the  Government  may  ask  of  them. 

There  has  never  been  less  excuse  for  labor  strikes  than 
now  because  of  the  growing  demand  for  labor  and  the  high 
wages.  But  aside  from  these,  the  simple  single  fact  that  our 
country  calls  for  laborers  and  needs  them  as  greatly  as  she 
needs  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  sufficient  to  convince 
every  patriotic  man  that  he  has  no  excuse  and  no  right  to 
strike. 

''  Victory  or  defeat  for  America  depends  on  the  whole- 
hearted, patriotic  co-operation  of  our  labor,"  says  Sir 
Stephenson  Pent,  head  of  the  British  Special  Munitions  Mis- 
sion to  this  country. 

"  We  must  speed  up  the  war,"  declared  President  Wil- 
son not  long  ago,  and  every  military  authority  agreed  with 
him.  The  President  declared  that  the  war  should  be 
speeded  up  both  on  land  and  sea. 

Who  can  speed  it  up?  The  soldier?  The  sailor?  No, 
indeed;  not  they,  but  the  workman.  Just  so  fast  as  labor 
turns  out  the  sinews  of  war,  just  so  much  faster  can  the  men 
who  fight  speed  up  their  fighting.  Germany's  fright  at  Ital- 
ian gains  in  Austria  brought  about  the  retreat  of  Cadorna's 
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army  and  the  bloody  stand  at  the  Piave  Hne.  Then  Russia's 
crumbling  came.  Italy's  troubles  were  due  to  lack  of  artil- 
lery and  ammunition.  But  the  results  were  the  same;  and 
while  these  disasters  were  occurring  many  of  our  laborers 
were  actually  striking  at  the  Watertown  arsenal,  at  Chelsea, 
Boston  and  Fore  River,  as  in  other  localities,  slowing  up  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  ships  and  other  necessities  of  war. 

Even  after  word  went  forth  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  was  published  in  the  newspapers  to 
the  effect  that  these  strikes  were  called  off,  the  labor  agents 
up  in  Massachusetts  declared  they  had  heard  nothing  and 
ordered  their  strikes  to  continue. 

And  these  men,  perhaps,  believed  they  were  simply 
holding  back  for  more  money  or  more  iron-clad  union  con- 
ditions, yet  they  are  intelligent  men,  and  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  they  didn't  realize  that  they  were  holding 
back  against  their  flag  and  against  their  country  and  against 
patriotism? 

When  the  great  world  peace  conference  comes — as  it 
will  come  some  day  over  the  remains  of  a  shattered,  tattered 
and  defeated  Germany — the  American  Federation  wants  to 
be  represented  in  it.  Demand  for  an  ''  adequate  and  direct  " 
representation  of  wage  earners  at  this  forthcoming  world 
peace  conference  was  made  at  Buffalo  in  the  report  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

And  yet  who  can  measure  to  just  what  extent  our  wage 
earners  have  deferred  that  day  of  peace  by  holding  back  their 
labor  that  is  so  vital  to  the  day  of  victory?  And  are  the 
"  wage  earners  "  different  from  others  who  are  fighting  this 
war,  and  are  they  not  directly  represented  by  the  govern- 
ment? 

CONSCRIPTION  OF  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND 

Lord  Northcliffe  is  one  of  the  big,  and  therefore  least 
beloved,  men  of  England.  From  the  start  he  has  been  cor- 
rect in  his  views,  as  events  have  proven.  He  was  one  who 
first  opened  the  eyes  of  his  Government  to  the  dire  necessity 
of  controlling:  the  labor  situation.    He  was  ridiculed  and  at- 
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tacked  in  every  way,  yet  since  labor  was  controlled,  since  the 
Government  stepped  in,  since  a  stop  was  put  to  strikes,  the 
output  of  every  variety  of  things  needed  for  war  has  in- 
creased. It  doubled  within  the  first  six  months ;  then  it  was 
trebled,  and  it  has  even  queidrupled  since  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  and  Northcliffe  became  hated  by  labor  and  feared 
by  the  government,  but  he  did  things  to  speed  up  the  war. 

For  five  months  Lord  Northchffe  worked  here  hasten- 
ing food  and  munitions  across  to  England.  And  every 
American  who  had  a  part  in  providing  them  got  more  than 
adequate  monetary  returns  for  his  share  of  labor — England 
paid  the  bills.  True,  she  borrowed  the  money  of  us  to  spend 
it  on  our  workers  and  manufacturers,  and  we  got  the  money 
right  back  in  our  pockets  without  its  ever  leaving  the  coun- 
try— and  the  interest,  big  interest,  is  also  coming  back  to  us. 
He  explained  something  of  the  present  labor  situation  in 
England.    He  said : 

''  We  have  seized  every  industry  in  the  country — Great 
Britain — the  railroads,  the  mines,  the  shipyards.  No  pri- 
vate construction  is  allowed.  There  are  no  private  auto- 
mobiles except  those  run  by  coal  gas.  No  men  are  doing 
w^oman's  work.  Women  are  doing  men's  work  as  never  be- 
fore in  history,  and  we  have  no  labor  troubles,  while  our  out- 
put is  steadily  increasing. 

These  facts  are  known  in  Washington.  And  labor  lead- 
ers evidently  are  beginning  to  learn  that  they  are  known  in 
Washington.  When  the  President  recently  said,  "  It  may  be 
necessary  to  take  control  of  the  railroads,"  "  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  conscript  labor,"  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  our 
labor  leaders  understood  that  England's  example  was  in  his 
mind.  At  any  rate,  pledges  of  loyalty  were  rapidly  forth- 
coming— except  from  pacifists,  and  in  these  days  how  can  a 
pacifist  be  loyal  ?  And  how  may  a  non-loyal  person  be  classi- 
fied? Yet  the  pacifist  branch  of  organized  labor  is  small,  15 
delegates  out  of  nearly  500.  The  pacifists  haven't  been 
strong  enough  to  make  labor  hold  back  as  labor  has  been 
doing.  Is  it  possible  that  greed  was  responsible  for  labor's 
hold-back  ? 
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Charles  Nagel,  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  conscripting  labor.  "  Labor," 
he  says,  ''  like  the  men  who  fight  abroad,  should  be  mustered 
into  service,  if  we  hope  to  put  power  behind  our  blows. 

"  Let  us  appreciate  that  if  organized  labor  did  its  part 
in  fullest  measure;  if  every  unpatriotic  labor  disturbance, 
however  inspired,  were  suppressed,  a  shortage  of  labor  would 
nevertheless  confront  ns  at  this  time!  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  can  supply  that  shortage  at  all  by  any  measures 
that  may  be  devised.  But  it  must  be  clear  that  in  no  event 
can  we  succeed  in  doing  so,  unless  we  adopt  comprehensive 
system  for  both  training  and  employing  power. 

LABOR  EMBARRASSING  OUR  GOVERNMENT 

"  Uncompromising  demands  of  unions  have  resulted  in 
direct  and  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Government.  In 
justice  it  should  be  said  that  many  proprietors  have  also 
sought  to  improve  their  conditions.  But  we  cannot  hope  to 
escape  the  experience  of  other  countries.  We  can  profit  by  it 
and  the  sooner  we  do  so  the  more  treasure  and  more  lives  will 
be  saved.  In  such  a  democracy  as  ours  it  should  be  easiest  to 
introduce  a  system  of  universal  service  in  disregard  of  every 
distinction  of  class  or  social  position." 

There  were  encouraging  indications  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  BufTalo  that  labor 
would  attempt  to  cease  its  hold-backs.  Of  the  i6o  resolu- 
tions, which  embraced  everything  from  support  of  some  tiny 
individual  union  against  a  shop  owner  to  a  proposal  to 
abolish  the  United  States  Senate,  only  one  had  a  tinge  of 
pacificism,  and  that  a  mild  request  to  be  represented  at  tlie 
final  peace  conference. 

What  President  Wilson  said  at  that  convention  is  his- 
tory, and  has  already  been  printed  abroad,  translated  into 
many  languages,  including  the  German,  and  dropped  behind 
enemy  lines  by  aeroplanes.  His  words  had  the  efTeci.  of 
waking  up  the  labor  men  to  a  deeper  sense  of  their  dut  es. 
And  if  those  labor  leaders  can  control  the  individuals  in 
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their  various  central  and  local  unions,  much  will  be  gained. 
At  this  convention  some  of  the  striking  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent were: 

''  You  must  stand  together,  night  and  day/' 

"  I  am  with  you  if  you  are  with  me." 

''  Let  us  show  ourselves  Americans  by  showing  that  we 
want  to  co-operate.'' 

'^  If  we  are  true  friends  of  freedom  we  will  see  that  the 
productivity  of  this  country  is  raised  to  its  maximum." 

But  this  was  the  key-note  of  the  President's  direct,  per- 
sonal message  to  organized  labor — a  message  that  seemed  to 
be  generally  understood  and  promptly  productive  of  pledge 
of  loyalty: 

''  /  mn  hopeful  that  in  the  very  near  future  new  instru- 
mentalities may  he  organised  by  which  we  can  see  to  it  that 
various  things  that  are  now  going  on  SHALL  NOT  GO 
ON! " 

It  makes  one  recall  his  other  words  concerning  Govern- 
ment control,  conscription  of  labor,  and  labor  service  reserve. 

On  November  14th  the  National  Founders'  Association 
wired  the  President  their  pledges  of  loyalty.  This  associa- 
tion is  composed  of  six  hundred  manufacturers  operating 
iron  and  steel  foundries.  Their  output  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance, it  has  to  do  with  ships,  armament  and  many  other 
branches  of  manufacture  absolutely  necessary  to  war.  The 
harm  that  labor's  hold-back  had  wrought  in  their  class  of 
manufacture  alone  has  evidently  been  great.  From  the  tele- 
gram sent  to  President  Wilson  is  quoted  the  following: 

"  To  gain  that  measure  of  efficiency  requisite  for  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  our  Army  and  Navy,  we  stand  squarely  on  the  platform  that 
the  processes  of  labor  shall  not  be  interfered  with,  and  trust  the  em- 
ployees throughout  the  various  industries  of  the  nation  may  quickly  be 
brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  autocracy  of  labor  is  fully  as 
disturbing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  as  is  the  autocracy  of  Government. 

"  With  full  and  complete  support  of  their  employees  the  manufac- 
turers of  our  country  will  back  the  boys  in  the  trenches  to  the  limit 
without  thought  of  emolument,  but  they  will  be  powelress  unless  the 
present  autocratic  demands  of  some  branches  of  labor  for  purely  sel- 
fish advantages  are  dissipated. 
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"  We  are  unqualifiedly  in  accord  with  the  declaration  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defence  that  industrial  and  labor  conditions  as  existing 
prior  to  the  zvar  should  continue  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Any 
action  to  the  contrary,  zvhether  an  industry  shirking  its  duty  or  labor 
interposing  restrictions  of  production  and  attempting  to  change  exist- 
ing conditions,  should  be  regarded  as  treason  and  punishable  as  such." 

RAILROAD  MEN   DEMAND  $109,000,000 

In  his  opening  address  William  H.  Barr,  of  Buffalo, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Founders,  said  that  certain 
labor  leaders  were  at  first  fearful  that  national  necessities 
would  compel  them  to  make  concessions  to  the  Government. 
Accordingly  a  convention  was  held  in  Washington  behind 
closed  doors  and  a  program  adopted. 

''A  figurehead  was  selected,"  declared  President  Barr, 
"  to  draw  to  himself  all  the  vapor  of  enthusiasm  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  could  manufacture,  under  the 
cover  of  which  the  international  unions,  acting  like  sub- 
marines, attacked  American  industry. 

"  The  real  situation  is  a  serious  one." 

The  threatened  railroad  strikes  are  held  up,  thanks  to 
the  President's  prompt  action.  He  had  hoped  the  trainmen 
brotherhoods  would  go  as  far  as  the  railroad  oflficials  in 
agreeing  to  arbitration,  but  the  brotherhood  officials  did  sign 
an  agreement  to  mediation  which  ends  with  another  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  a  plan  of  settlement  advanced  by  President 
Wilson.  This  agreement  is  sustained  by  W.  S.  Stone,  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  W.  S. 
Carter,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen ;  L.  E.  Shepherd,  Senior  Vice-President 
of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  and  W.  G.  Lee,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Firemen.  Meanwhile, 
two  important  moves  are  planned  for  the  next  Congress  to 
overcome  the  very  serious  hold-back  situation  now  threat- 
ened. One  provides  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  give 
the  President  authority  to  place  all  railroad  employees  in 
military  service  during  the  war;  the  other  for  compulsory 
arbitration  of  railroad  disputes. 

It  was  on  November  15  that  the  railroad  men  agreed 
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not  to  strike,  but  to  "  compose  by  mediation/'  On  Novem- 
ber 21  Judge  William  M.  Chambers,  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  came 
on  to  New  York  from  Washington  to  confer  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  Committee  of  Railroads  toward  the  de- 
mands of  four  brotherhoods  for  an  increase  in  wages 
amounting  to  $109,000,000,  and  the  judge  made  it  plain 
that  the  brotherhoods  had  not  agreed  that  there  would  be  no 
strikes.  On  November  22  the  railroad  men  again  threatened, 
but  President  Wilson  made  them  agree  not  to  strike. 

If  all  this  isn't  an  immense  threat  of  a  labor  hold-back, 
just  what  might  it  be  termed  ? 

Now  the  building  trades  have  promised  to  be  good  and 
to  end  strikes  on  war  works.  About  the  time  of  that  promise 
1,500  of  these  men  were  on  strike  in  Boston  and  their  hold- 
back was  nullifying  the  work  of  several  thousand  others. 
Leaders  in  the  building  trades  would  not  admit,  on  November 
13,  that  any  threats  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker  to  take  ac- 
tion had  been  made,  but  nevertheless  their  promise  to  "  be 
good  "  and  not  strike  any  more  was  wired  to  Washington 
two  days  later. 

MR.    GOMPERS   AND   THE   PRESIDENT 

During  all  this  there  have  been  repeated  claims  that 
labor  is  not  holding  back.  Yet  we  find  such  statements  as 
these  in  the  daily  papers: 

Boston,  Mass. — Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  C.  Dickson,  in 
command  of  the  arsenal  at  Watertown,  says :  "  Further  de- 
lay in  construction  work  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  is  due 
to  the  strike  of  union  workmen. ^^ 

Chelsea,  Mass. — "  Strikes  of  union  mechanics  on  Gov- 
ernment work  will  be  continued  until  open  shop  conditions 
are  eliminated.'' 

Boston,  Mass. — Local  officials  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  say:  ''  If  President  Wilson  does  not  elim- 
inate the  open  shop  conditions  in  our  midst  our  men  employed 
on  Government  work  are  determined  to  stay  out.'' 
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"  The  strike  of  union  mechanics  at  the  Charleston 
Navy  Yard,  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  the  Squantum  Ship- 
building plant,  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital,  the  Federal  Ap- 
praisers' Stores  and  elsewhere,  including  the  Government 
airplane  station  at  Chatham,  will  be  extended.  Several  hun- 
dred more  men  have  been  called  out." 

If  that  isn't  labor's  hold-back,  what  is  it? 

If  that  isn't  ''  agin  the  Government,"  what  is  it? 

If  that  isn't  helping  Germany,  what  is  it? 

President  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  got  a 
good  word  from  President  Wilson  at  Buffalo,  who  said  of 
him,  ''  I  want  to  express  my  admiration  of  his  patriotic 
courage,  his  large  vision  and  his  statesmanlike  sense  of  what 
is  to  be  done.  I  like  to  lay  my  mind  alongside  of  a  mind  that 
knows  how  to  pull  in  harness.  The  horse  that  kicks  over 
the  the  traces  will  have  to  be  put  in  a  corral.'* 

Here  are  some  things  Mr.  Gompers  has  said: 

"  To  me  this  war  has  quite  another  significance  than 
the  mere  winning  of  battles.  It  is  to  bring  a  rejuvenation  of 
the  democratic  peoples  of  the  nations  of  all  the  world." 

"  Some  grounds  must  be  reached  on  which  the  indus- 
tries of  our  country  may  be  speeded  up." 

**  The  war  must  be  speedily  won.  Of  its  results  I  have 
not  the  slightest  mental  reservation.  It  is  written  into  the 
stars  of  freedom  above  us." 

"  The  man  who  talks  now  of  pacifism  is  not  a  pacifist, 
but  a  coward  and  poltroon." 

Mr.  Gompers  has  said  many  other  things  of  a  like  na- 
ture. No  doubt  he  has  been  working  hard  along  such  lines 
as  seemed  best  to  him.  But  why  has  he  not  sent  this  message 
to  organized  labor? 

"  No  man  who  loves  his  country,  no  man  who  is  worthy 
the  title  of  man  and  patriot,  will  strike  or  cease  from  his 
labors  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  If  there  is  any  member 
of  organized  labor  in  our  country  who  puts  himself,  his 
union  and  his  pocketbook  above  his  flag,  he  is  not  worthy  of 
such  membership  and  we  do  not  want  him  with  us,  nor  will 
we  have  him  with  us." 
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MAY  CONSCRIPT  SHIPBUILDERS 

No,  there  is  no  record  that  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  has 
said  anything  like  this.  Suppose  he  had  said  it  at  the  time 
we  entered  the  war  against  Germany?  How  many  more 
guns,  how  much  more  clothing  would  have  been  ready  and 
across  the  water  for  our  soldiers? 

How  many  more  weeks,  if  not  months,  nearer  victory 
would  we  have  been  ?    How  many  lives  would  it  have  saved  ? 

There  is  no  telling.  Nor  is  there  any  disputing  the  fact 
that  all  of  these  conditions  would  have  been  improved. 

Six  thousand  shipbuilders  walked  out  at  the  Port  of 
Newark.  They  walked  back  afterward,  but  they  slowed  up 
matters.  That  plant  there  is  turning  out  a  complete  ship 
every  three  days.  A  strike  of  three  days  only  means  one 
ship  less  at  a  time  when  every  day  counts.  That  was  a  whole- 
sale hold-back  of  labor. 

We  need  ships,  and  more  and  more  ships.  We  have 
the  material,  the  steel  and  lumber,  we  have  the  shipyards, 
mammoth  ones,  we  have  the  skilled  men  to  plan  them  and 
see  that  they  are  turned  out  according  to  every  specification, 
but  we  haven't  the  men  to  wo7'k  on  them. 

There  are  men  enough  in  this  country  to  build  ten  times 
as  many  ships  as  we  are  planning  to  build — three  merchant 
ships  of  2,000  tons  per  day — but  they  are  holding  back. 
They  have  been  striking  here  and  there.  Our  Government's 
Emergency  Shipbuilding  Organization  has  not  got  one-half 
enough  men  to  do  the  work.  This  is  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate. But  the  time  is  coming — it  is  almost  here — when  we 
will  have  sufficient  men,  because  Uncle  Sam  will  simply  draft 
the  shipbuilders  as  he  has  drafted  the  soldiers.  Working- 
men  will  be  called  into  shipyards  and  put  to  work,  they  will 
be  given  military  status  and  military  medals  of  merit,  and 
every  fair  treatment  that  could  be  accorded  labor — but  they 
will  have  to  work  and,  being  under  military  conscription, 
they  will  not  be  released  for  the  period  of  the  war — without 
due  course — a  strike  would  be  equivalent  to  desertion. 
Everyone  knows  what  desertion  means  in  time  of  war. 

Already  striking  shipbuilders  have  wasted  valuable  time 
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that  can  never  be  recalled.  We  cannot  recall  the  time  that 
labor's  hold-back  has  wasted  any  more  than  we  can  recall  the 
lives  of  men  who  have  fallen  in  No-Man's  Land. 

Events  move  rapidly  these  days.  A  report  to  Wash- 
ington that  an  employer  is  treating  his  men  unjustly  will 
result  in  investigation  without  delay  and  the  hard  fist  of  the 
Government  planted  upon  the  employer's  solar  plexus — his 
business. 

We  all  know  what  the  world  thinks  of  and  says  about 
the  soldier  at  the  front  who,  when  the  battle  begins,  turns 
about  and  runs  away,  who  throws  down  his  gun  and  deserts. 

Probably  the  individual  laborer  never  looked  at  in  quite 
this  light.  Yet,  the  laborer  here  who  is  working  to  produce 
the  things  we  need  in  our  time  of  stress,  is  like  the  soldier 
at  the  front  when  the  battle  opens.  And  the  laborer  who 
lays  down  his  tools  and  walks  out  is  quite  like  the  soldier 
who  throws  down  his  gun  and  deserts. 

Not  one  soldier  in  ten  thousand  does  that. 

Are  the  days  of  labor's  hold-back  over? 

If  not.  Government  conscription  will  soon  end  them. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  GIFT  OF 

SONG 

By  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

F  I  could  leave  one  song  behind. 
To  tell  of  all  the  joy  I  knew. 
To  show  the  world  that  Life  is  kind 
Because  it  held  the  moon — and  You ; 


I 


Then  gladly  would  I  go  from  these 
Enchanted  days  to  Death's  dark  night. 

Dear  God,  who  filled  my  years  with  peace, 
Help  me  to  sing,  and  sing  aright. 


R 


TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
FOOD  SITUATION 

By  CHARLES  J.  BRAND 

[CHIEF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  MARKETS] 

ECENTLY  I  read  a  half  column  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  food  conservation.  The  typesetter  had  made 
the  title  of  this  editorial  read,  ''  Food  Conversation," 
and  as  I  read  through  to  the  end  I  found  that  the  typesetter 
was  quite  right. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  our 
food  conservation,  and  much  of  it  has  a  tendency  to  muddle 
many  and  frighten  some.  The  truth  about  our  food  situation 
is  simply  this.  We  are  not  going  to  starve,  nor  are  we  going 
to  suffer  through  lack  of  nourishing  food,  but  we  must  con- 
serve our  foods.  And  the  public  has  every  right,  first,  to  be 
told  why  this  must  be  done,  and,  second,  how  we  can  best 
do  it. 

The  diet  of  the  average  person  in  the  United  States  is 
obtained  from  the  following  sources : 

Thirty-nine  per  cent,  animal. 

Thirty-one  per  cent,  cereal. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Five  per  cent  sugar,  condiments  and  miscellaneous. 

Therefore,  if  we  examine  into  the  world  situation  as  to 
the  consumptive  requiremnets  and  supply  of  animal  and 
grain  food  products,  which  total  70  per  cent,  of  our  entire 
diet,  the  need  of  food  conservation  will  become  apparent. 

Since  we  have  associated  ourselves  with  the  Allies 
across  the  water  in  a  grim  determination  to  win  the  war,  we 
must  not  think  only  of  our  own  needs — we  must  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  needs  of  our  Allies  and,  furthermore,  the 
needs  of  deserving  neutrals  who  are  dependent  upon  us.  Just 
now  the  problem  of  the  neutrals  is  intricate  and  delicate. 
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Unpleasant  developments  have  forced  the  consideration  of 
severe  extension  of  embargoes  on  foodstuffs  and  other  im- 
portant materials  to  some  of  these  neutrals. 

Food  animals,  constituting  39  per  cent,  of  our  diet,  are 
an  important  consideration.  'This  war  has  already  made  ter- 
rific inroads  upon  the  herds  and  the  flocks  of  the  v^orld.  The 
most  careful  and  conservative  estimate  is  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  since  August,  1914,  of  more  than  115,000,000 
head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  For  a  great  many  years 
there  was  a  serious  decline  in  our  own  animal  production 
due  to  such  natural  causes  as  converting  grazing  acreage 
into  grain  fields  and  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  In  re- 
cent years  our  animal  production  has  been  increasing  slightly 
and  the  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  most  en- 
couraging. This  increase  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  our 
increase  in  population,  to  say  nothing  of  our  remarkable 
growth  in  meat  exports.  The  average  exportation  of  Ameri- 
can meats  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  war  was 
more  than  493,000,000  pounds.  During  the  war  year,  ex- 
tending from  July  i,  191 5,  to  July  3,  19 16,  our  total  exporta- 
tion of  meat  was  1,400,000,000  pounds.  This  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  a  billion  pounds  in  a  year  over  our  meat  exporta- 
tion of  normal  times.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  increase 
animal  production  sufficiently  to  produce  this  requirement. 

This  is  a  plain,  conservative  statement  of  facts  and 
surely  ought  to  make  it  clear  to  every  reader  our  necessity 
for  economizing  in  the  use  of  meat  as  a  daily  article  of  food. 

AMERICANS    EAT    TOO    MUCH    MEAT 
9- 

Our  next  important  food  comes  under  the  general  head 
of  cereals.  These  constitute  31  per  cent,  of  our  diet.  The 
fact  is  that  we  could  increase  our  consumption  of  cereals  to 
39  per  cent,  and  decrease  our  consumption  of  animal  food  to 
31  per  cent. — that  is,  reverse  the  present  situation — not  only 
without  ill  effects  but  in  reality  with  increased  health,  since 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  Americans  eat  too  much  meat. 

In  the  matter  of  cereals  the  crop  situation  must  be  taken 
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into  consideration.  The  crop  situation  in  the  allied  coun- 
tries, while  fairly  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  diverted  to  war,  still  leaves  an  enormous  total  require- 
ment that  must  be  supplied  largely  by  North  America. 

A  great  many  people  have  repeatedly  asked  how  it  is 
that  we  know  there  is  a  70,000,000  bushel  shortage  of  wheat, 
that  we  must  help  to  make  up  to  the  Allies.  The  following 
table  sets  this  forth  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  so  small 
a  space: 

Bushels. 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  must  annually  import  in 

wheat    381,480,000 

Neutral  nations  depend  upon  us  annually  for  wheat 192,000,000 

Total  import  needs  of  our  Allies  and  the  neutral  nations, 

in  wheat   573,480,000 

United  States  crop  of  wheat,  about 678,000,000 

Normal  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 575,000,000 

Exporting  surplus  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 103,000,000 

Canada,   the  Argentine,   Australia,   North   Africa,   India 

and  Russia  will  be  able  to  supply  about 400,000,000 

Total  wheat  available  to  supply  needs  of  Allies  and  neu- 
trals      503,000,000 

Shortage  that  must  be  made  up  to  the  Allies  and  neutral 

nations    70,480,000 

WHAT    70,000,000    BUSHELS    OF    WHEAT    MEANS 

Unless  one  has  made  a  study  of  just  what  70,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  means  to  a  country  with  a  population  of 
103,000,000  he  is  quite  likely  to  become  frightened.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  this,  not  even  after  this  great  amount  of 
wheat  is  reduced  to  loaves  of  bread  in  the  following  manner : 

Four  and  one-half  bushels  of  wheat  equal  one  barrel 
flour. 

One  barrel  flour  equals  275  loaves  of  bread. 

70,480,000  bushels  of  wheat  equal  15,700,000  barrels 
flour. 

15,700,000  barrels  of  flour  equal  4,052,800,000  loaves 
of  bread. 

More  than  four  billion  loaves  of  bread  seems  an  ap- 
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palling  quantity,  but  when  we  consider  that  we  have  103,- 
000,000  people,  probably  more,  in  the  United  States  today, 
this  means  only  thirty-nine  loaves  of  wheat  bread  less  for 
each  person  in  a  year.  Reduced  still  further,  this  means 
doing  without  four-fifths  of  a  loaf  of  wheat  bread  a  week. 
This  does  not  mean  any  sort  of  sacrifice.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  go  without  four-fifths  of  a  loaf  of  bread  every 
seven  days — that  we  must  reduce  our  normal  food  supply  that 
much.  It  simply  means  that  if  we  do  our  share  to  help  con- 
serve the  wheat  so  that  our  government  can  do  its  share  in 
winning  the  war  we  should  substitute  for  wheat  flour,  corn 
or  some  other  cereal  than  wheat,  to  the  amount  of  only  four- 
fifths  of  a  loaf  of  wheat  flour  bread. 

The  European  people  are  not  accustomed  to  eating  corn 
bread  or  rye  products.  They  do  not  like  it,  it  is  distasteful 
to  them,  and  while  they  are  bearing  this  burden  above  all 
other  times  there  is  no  need  why  they  should  have  to  eat  it. 
We  like  corn  products  in  this  country  and  have  liked  them 
from  the  days  that  our  forefathers  subsisted  on  Indian  maize. 
Furthermore,  there  is  more  nourishment  in  cornmeal  prod- 
ucts than  in  any  other  cereal.  Instead  of  having  toasted 
wheat  bread  for  breakfast  seven  mornings  a  week,  why  not 
have  corn  muffins,  or  Johnny  cake,  three  times  a  week?  It 
would  be  healthier,  it  would  be  cheaper  and  it  would  instantly 
solve  the  problem  of  supplying  to  our  Allies  and  our  friendly 
neutrals  that  whole  necessary  70,000,000-bushel  shortage  in 
wheat. 

There  will  be  corn  in  plenty  throughout  the  coming 
year.  Whether  or  not  the  American  Indian's  ''  God  of 
Maize  "  has  been  taking  an  interest  in  affairs,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  up  to  191 7  our  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  has 
averaged  2,600,000,000  bushels  each  year  for  five  years.  In 
191 7  it  exceeded  three  billion  bushels,  so  that  we  have  more 
than  400,000,000  in  excess. 

There  has  also  been  a  most  pleasing  increase  in  the  po- 
tato crop.  Outside  of  a  few  very  small  districts  in  the  East, 
where  the  crop  did  not  run  large,  potatoes  thrived  above 
everything.    Our  potato  crop  in  19 16  was  285,000,000  bush- 
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els.  In  19 1 7  there  was  more  than  400,000,000  bushels,  giv- 
ing us  an  excess  of  potatoes  over  normal  times  of  1 15,000,000 
bushels. 

Such  figures  as  these,  which  are  absolutely  reliable  and 
made  up  of  government  compilation  from  crop  returns, 
should  serve  to  satisfy  those  who  who  have  been  in  fear  that 
we  in  this  country  might  go  hungry. 

THE     BUREAU     OF     MARKETS     AUTHORITATIVE     INFORMATION 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  is  getting  the  facts  and  putting 
them  to  the  best  use.  Heretofore  an  important  desideratum 
on  all  food  problems  has  been  the  lack  of  authoritative  infor- 
mation regarding  food  habits,  supplies,  consumption,  owner- 
ship, location  and  the  like.  This  lack  of  authoritative  infor- 
mation has  been  due  primarily  to  lack  of  authority  to  obtain 
it.  It  seems  incredible,  but  up  to  August  10,  191 7,  no  branch 
of  our  Government  had  the  legal  power  to  force  the  divulging 
of  information  regarding  foodstuffs  held  in  any  hands  what- 
soever. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  there 
was  included  in  the  so-called  Food  Production  and  Food  Sur- 
vey bill  (Public  No.  40,  65th  Congress),  a  section  delegating 
most  comprehensive  information-getting  powers.  Schedules 
were  sent  out  in  every  direction,  to  be  filled  in  by  farmers, 
giving  an  inventory  of  their  crops.  More  than  one  hundred 
separate  items  were  to  be  recorded  on  some  of  these  sched- 
ules. Other  schedules  were  sent  out  to  the  various  food 
handling  and  distributing  enterprises,  probably  400,000  in 
all,  and  the  returns  were  most  satisfactory. 

In  seeking  information  regarding  food  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  did  not,  of  course,  confine  itself  to  crops ;  it  included 
wheat,  corn,  beans,  all  kinds  of  flour,  corn  food  products,  rice, 
oats,  salted  and  cured  beef,  hams,  bacon,  shoulders,  pork, 
lard,  salt  fish,  vegetable  oils,  vegetable  fats,  all  kinds  of 
sugar,  all  edible  syrups  and  molasses,  condensed  and  evapo- 
rated milk  and  canned  salmon. 

The  information  we  got  regarding  the  above  and  all  in- 
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formation  we  get  in  our  continued  survey,  both  preliminary 
and  fully  comprehensive,  will  be  used  as  a  basis  of  monthly 
reports  so  that  every  citizen  may  keep  informed  and  be  as- 
sured that  our  national  larder  will  not  become  empty. 

HOW    THE    SECRET    SERVICE    PREVENTS     FOOD    SHORTAGE 

Nothing  was  overlooked  that  would  add  to  the  list  of 
foods,  or  foodstuffs,  on  hand.  Some,  of  course,  have  held 
back ;  some  have  stored  foods  without  reporting  it,  but  recent 
developments  have  proved  this  to  be  a  dangerous  under- 
taking since  our  Secret  Service  agents  have  already  traced  a 
great  many  of  these  food  hogs,  and  penalties  will  by  no  means 
be  light.  I  noticed  with  great  pleasure  that  one  big  dealer 
had  a  stock  of  sixty  thousand  cans  of  vegetables  which  he 
had  not  reported  to  the  Government  taken  away  from  him 
and  distributed  to  smaller  retailers.  This  is  only  a  beginning 
of  what  will  be  done. 

We  sought  our  information  from  all  grain  elevators, 
mills  and  wholesale  dealers,  grain,  flour  and  feed  dealers, 
and  proprietary  feed  manufacturers,  breweries,  distilleries 
and  all  concerns  that  make,  handle,  store  or  otherwise  come 
in  touch  with  rice,  canners  of  all  foods  put  in  cans,  oils,  sugar, 
bakers,  confectioners,  fish,  slaughteries  and  meat  packers, 
lard,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  creamery  prod- 
ucts, and  wholesale  as  well  as  big  retail  dealers,  commission 
men,  brokers,  and  all  others  who  handle  foodstuffs. 

The  amount  of  work  involved  in  this  is  beyond  belief, 
but  the  result  more  than  repays. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  our  work  includes  detailed  sur- 
veys of  the  stock  of  the  small  retail  concern  in  a  number  of 
representative  cities  and  rural  districts.  The  figures  thus 
secured  are  being  used  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  entire 
total  stock  of  every  known  variety  of  food  in  the  United 
States.  These  schedules  have  been  sent  to  64,000  retail 
grocers,  63,000  retail  meat  markets,  60,000  general  stores 
carrying  foodstuffs,  100  chain  store  companies  (a  single 
chain  store  company  operates  as  many  as  3,400  retail  stores). 
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1,200  department  stores  handling  groceries  and  1,200  hotels 
and  restaurants. 

For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  stock  of  the  entire 
country  the  counties  of  the  United  States  were  divided  into 
groups  according  to  the  population  of  the  larger  city,  town 
or  village  in  each  county.  This  classification  included  as  a 
separate  class  forty-four  large  metropolitan  districts.  It  is 
by  means  of  these  diversified  and  extensive  surveys  that  we 
are  able  to  determine  to  a  most  valuable  degree  of  accuracy 
all  food  holdings  in  the  United  States. 

THOUSANDS    OF    FAMILIES    SURVEYED 

Most  valuable  and  interesting  food  consumption  and 
dietary  studies  have  been  made.  Ten  thousand  families  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  were  visited  and  the  record  was 
made  of  all  food  material  found  in  their  possession.  From 
these  facts  are  made  the  estimates  on  the  household  stock  of 
foods  throughout  the  country.  This  represents  the  best  com- 
promise for  which  the  immediate  purpose  can  be  found  be- 
tween ignoring  household  stocks  entirely  or  attempting  to 
get  returns  from  the  20,000,000  families  in  the  United  States, 
a  manifest  impossibility. 

The  result  of  this  comprehensive  survey  is  that  today  the 
food  information  of  the  United  States  is  the  most  complete, 
detailed  and  accurate  information  of  its  sort  of  any  country 
in  the  world. 

The  Government  promoting  equitable  distribution  of 
food  through  the  dissemination  of  market  information  by 
telegraph,  telephone  and  mail;  investigations  and  demon- 
strations in  the  conservation  of  food  products  in  transporta- 
tion and  storage ;  market  inspection  of  perishable  foods ;  city 
market  service  for  the  distribution  and  utilization  of  home 
and  commercial  garden  surplus;  conservation  of  grain  food 
supplies  through  the  work  in  grain  marketing,  standardiza- 
tion and  the  supervision  of  grain  inspection ;  reports  on  cold 
storage  holdings  of  food  products  available  supply  of  space 
and  cold  storage  management;  miscellaneous  public  activi- 
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ties  designed  to  bring  about  consumption  of  products  espe- 
cially plentiful  at  certain  seasons. 

On  account  of  the  staple  nature  of  cereals  the  grain  mar- 
keting system  has  been  wonderfully  well  developed,  and  the 
standards  for  grain  with  fixed  and  definite  percentages  of 
moisture  now  make  it  possible  to  store  it  with  a  certainty 
that  it  will  come  out  in  condition  fit  for  human  food  instead 
of  charcoal,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case. 

SATISFACTORY  COLD  STORAGE  RESULTS 

Cold  Storage  conditions  were  never  so  satisfactory  as 
now.  In  19 1 6  500  per  cent,  more  poultry  went  into  the 
freezers  than  in  the  previous  year.  As  late  as  August  of 
19 1 7  an  excess  of  366  per  cent,  was  still  held.  We  called  a 
conference  in  Washington  of  fifteen  of  the  largest  owners, 
went  over  the  ground  in  detail,  outlined  a  publicity  campaign 
and  secured  an  agreement  to  make  prices  reasonable.  As  the 
result  of  this  co-operation  with  the  trade  we  have  succeeded 
in  moving  the  consumption  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  excess 
stock.  Without  such  action  large  quantities  would  have  been 
held  over  another  year,  resulting  in  great  loss  through  de- 
terioration. 

It  would  take  a  library  of  large  volumes  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  all  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  survey  the  country's  food  supply  and  to  take  steps 
to  so  handle  this  that  there  would  be  no  alarming  shortage 
and  that  attempts  at  profiteering  would  result  disastrously  to 
any  who  are  so  unpatriotic  as  to  put  dollars  above  country  in 
these  times  of  stress.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  shortage  in 
some  foods,  in  wheat,  especially.  But  there  is  no  shortage 
of  an  alarming  nature  and  we  shall  be  able  to  live  as  comfort- 
ably, to  nourish  ourselves  as  adequately  as  in  the  past,  and  at 
the  same  time  wc  shall  do  more  than  our  share  in  bringing 
the  war  to  an  end — an  end  that  will  mean  victory  for  our- 
selves and  our  allies  and  for  world  democracy. 


DAVID  LAMAR-EX-WOLF 
OF  WALL  STREET 

By  H.  De  WISSEN 

A  representative  of  The  Forum  visited  David  Lamar,  ex-"  Wolf  of  Wall 
Street"  at  the  Federal  Prison  in  Atlanta.  The  object  of  the  visit  was  to  secure 
a  series  of  articles,  perhaps  confessions  of  methods — a  zvarning  to  those  who 
might  seek  to  play  the  Wall  Street  game,  as  David  Lamar  overplayed  it.  This 
article  is  a  retrospect,  an  impression.  What  David  Lamar  may  tell  later  should 
be  a  warning  with  a  moral. — The  Editor. 

SOME  day  in  the  month  of  January,  191 8,  the  outer  door 
of  the  white  "  Palace  of  Prisons/'  nestled  among  the 
green  hills  of  Georgia,  is  to  open  and  a  tall,  heavy,  dis- 
tinguished man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  shock  of  wavy  iron-gray 
hair,  is  to  step  forth,  free  to  go  his  way.  And  "  his  way  "  will 
lead  him  directly  to  a  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York 
City,  which  he  calls  "  home/' 

David  Lamar  is  coming  back — not  to  his  old-time  ac- 
tivities, not  to  the  Wall  Street  that  knows  and  fears  him  as 
''  The  Wolf  of  Wall  Street  "—but  quietly,  as  the  "  ex-Wolf 
of  Wall  Street,"  to  settle  down  in  comfort,  to  toil  not  nor 
spin. 

I  have  his  own  word  for  this,  given  to  me  a  short  while 
ago  in  a  barren  ''  reception  room  "  in  the  Federal  Prison  at 
Atlanta,  with  an  armed  guard  between  us. 

''  I  shall  go  back  to  my  home  in  New  York,  live  quietly 
on  the  money  I  have,  and  trouble  nobody,"  were  Lamar's  ex- 
act w^ords.  And  yet  there  is  uneasiness  in  some  sections  of 
Wall  Street  whenever  anyone  looks  at  a  calendar  and  re- 
marks, ''  Lamar's  time  will  be  up  very  soon." 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  denied,  that  Lamar  was  the 
only  man  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  feared.  And  it  is  true  that 
scores,  if  not  hundreds  of  men,  including  big  men  in  finance, 
politics  and  other  large  lines  of  activities,  made  no  attempt 
to  deny  that  they  feared  this  mysterious  man  who  came  un- 
sung, unheralded,  unknown,  out  of  the  West  from  a  small 
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advertising  agency,  headed  straight  for  Wall  Street,  and 
within  a  year  began  to  make  big  men  down  there  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 

The  very  nature  of  operations  in  Wall  Street  is  such 
that  they  cannot  be  transacted  entirely  in  the  open.  Di- 
rectors, operators  and  many  others  meet  behind  closed  doors, 
and  correspondence  is  not  all  filed  away  in  the  general  letter 
file.  It  is  as  fatal  to  show  your  hand  in  speculative  Wall 
Street  as  in  poker,  yet  only  the  deals  are  surrounded  with 
mystery,  not  the  dealers.  We  know  the  men,  who  they  are, 
where  they  are,  how  to  reach  them,  at  least  with  a  note. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  them.  David  Lamar, 
however,  was  a  mystery.  His  name  appeared  on  no  office 
doors.  No  one  knew  the  hour  or  day  or  even  week  of  his 
coming  into  Wall  Street,  yet  he  acquired  a  fortune,  or  several 
fortunes,  by  his  varous  operations  and,  despite  the  mystery 
surrounding  him,  few  men  appeared  so  much  in  public  prints 
as  he.  It  was  difficult  to  locate  him,  practically  impossible  to 
find  him  in  any  office,  even  his  home  address  was  somewhat 
of  a  mystery  at  times,  yet  he  was  almost  always  around  when 
it  was  worth  his  while  to  be  around. 

This  is  not  a  judgment  of  Lamar.  He  has  already  been 
judged  and  he  has  paid  whatever  society,  backed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  has  demanded  him  to  pay.  He  is  free 
again,  and  so  there  can  be  no  diatribe  as  to  his  merits  or  de- 
merits. But  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  widely  known,  he 
zvas  widely  feared,  he  was  called  the  "  Wolf  of  Wall  Street,'' 
and  there  were  reasons  for  it  all.  He  was  attacked  in  the 
public  prints,  he  w^as  cartooned,  he  was  arrested  and  re- 
arrested, he  was  in  various  legal  entanglements  and  the 
papers  and  magazines  printed  much  about  him,  some  mere 
chronicles  of  court  action,  and  much  of  the  ''  they  say  "  class 
of  gossip.  There  was  always  much  smoke,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  some  fire,  else  he  would  not  have  been  sent  to 
prison,  but  his  full  story  will  never  be  known.  Only  that 
which  it  may  please  him  to  tell  will  ever  be  revealed. 

Whether  Lamar's  name  is  really  Lamar  or  Jones,  few 
know.     Lie  is  somewhat  of  the  Spanish  type,  a  very  distin- 
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guished  appearing  man,  forceful,  large  square-jawed  and  of 
engaging  personality.  One  surprising  thing  about  him  is  his 
eyes — they  are  not  cold  and  gray  and  keen,  as  one  might  be- 
lieve; they  do  not  remind  one  of  a  "  wolf  "  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  His  eyes  are  large,  kind,  mild.  They  look  out  at  you 
with  a  friendly,  engaging  gleam ;  they  flash  understandingly 
and  give  evidence  of  a  rapid-fire  brain,  but  they  never  glare 
or  harden. 

He  is  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  He  was  received  in 
certain  well-known  social  circles,  known  as  a  judge  of  horses, 
an  authority  on  harness  racing,  a  patron  of  opera  and  an  ac- 
tive, pleasing  man  of  affairs  with  sufficient  leisure  to  also  be 
somewhat  of  a  man  of  society  and  about  town.  He  played 
the  Wall  Street  game  according  to  his  own  standards.  He 
never  agreed  with  Lawson  that  it  was  well  to  publicly 
''  roast ''  his  competitors  or  make  public  any  of  his  methods. 
Yet  he  soon  earned  the  distinction — and  calamity — of  be- 
coming widely  known  as  the  ''  Wolf  of  Wall  Street.''  One 
can  understand  what  that  means  without  possessing  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  street  or  its  methods.  Wall  Street 
has  long  been  known  as  a  somewhat  crooked  thoroughfare, 
and  one  pictures  a  wolf  crawling  about  such  a  street.  But 
however  much  he  may  or  may  not  have  earned  that  title,  he 
has,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''  paid.''  "  I  have  had  my  day  in 
court,  constitutionally  protected;  that  is  why  I  am  in  prison," 
he  told  me. 

The  thing  that  finally  landed  David  Lamar  behind 
Federal  prison  bars  for  two  years  was  the  impersonating, 
over  the  telephone,  of  Congressman  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 
This  is  the  way  a  newspaper  of  December  4,  1914,  worded  it: 

"  David  Lamar  was  yesterday  found  guilty  of  imper- 
sonating a  Federal  officer  in  an  alleged  attempt  to  defraud 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion." 

Lamar  had  petty  difficulties  for  many  years  but  things 
began  to  get  really  hot  for  him  along  in  191 3,  when  the  publi- 
cation of  a  story  discrediting  the  dissolution  of  the  Harriman 
merger  brought  him  into  the  fiercest  of  public  limelight. 
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Judge  Lovett  intimated,  in  his  conservative  way,  that  the 
stories  had  been  spread  to  embarrass  the  company  because  of 
its  refusal  to  pay  blackmail.  Other  directors  of  the  Union 
Pacific  were  far  more  outspoken.  They  declared  that  a  no- 
torious and  thoroughly  discredited  market  operator,  whose 
questionable  actions  had  gained  for  him  the  name  of  "  Wolf 
of  Wall  Street,"  had  associated  himself  with  a  New  York 
lawyer  in  an  attempt  to  blackmail  the  Union  Pacific  and  its 
bankers  through  intimations  of  their  power  over  ultra-radi- 
cal members  of  Congress. 

This  brought  on  an  investigation  which  disclosed  the 
fact  that  a  prominent  lawyer,  Mr.  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  re- 
ceived frequent  telephone  calls  purporting  to  be  from  Con- 
gressman Palmer.  This  voice  over  the  telephone  offered  to 
influence  certain  committees  of  the  House — for  a  considera- 
tion. 

Naturally,  Congressman  Palmer  was  surprised  and 
shocked  when  Mr.  Ledyard  told  him  of  "  his  "  conversa- 
tions. And,  quite  as  naturally,  Mr.  Ledyard  then  tried  to 
arrange  a  personal  interview  with  the  voice,  which  continued 
to  declare  itself  to  be  that  of  Congressman  Palmer,  and,  of 
course,  he  failed.  Finally,  however,  the  "  voice  "  agreed  to 
name  a  representative  in  whom  Mr.  Ledyard  w^ould  have 
complete  confidence.  Arrangements  were  made  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  there  appeared  Mr.  Edward  Lauterbach,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  This  occurred 
in  Mr.  Ledyard's  ofifice,  February  6,  1913. 

In  Lamar's  trial  in  the  Federal  District  Court  on  De- 
cember 2,  1914,  his  attorney,  H.  E.  Davis,  said:  "We  are 
willing  to  admit  our  client,  David  Lamar,  was  the  person  who 
held  telephone  conversations  with  Mr.  Ledyard  at  the  times 
testified  to."  There  was,  before  this,  a  Congressional  inves- 
tigation at  which  Lamar  admitted  that  he  was  the  man  at  the 
other  end  of  the  telephone.  He  stated,  not  without  apparent 
amusement,  according  to  publications  at  that  time,  that  for 
reasons  of  his  own  he  had  impersonated  many  Congressmen 
in  his  time. 

Many  bitter  things  have  been  said  and  printed  concern- 
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ing  the  ''  Wolf  of  Wall  Street."  One  amazing  and  pictur- 
esque description  appeared  in  the  Times  Annalist,  as  follows : 

"  When  he  is  not  hungry  he  works  wantonly,  for  the 
love  of  it.  Three  incarnations  ago  he  was  a  brigand  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  By  habit  of  blood  he  still  wears  a  belt, 
which  is  betrayed  in  the  slouch  of  his  trousers ;  but  otherwise 
he  affects  a  dress  of  importance — the  long  dark  coat  with 
braid  on  the  edges,  a  stick  and  gloves,  and  usually  a  high  hat. 
He  is  handsome,  big,  and  square  hewn,  with  a  swarthy  hide 
three  inches  thick  and  a  face  that  would  do  perfectly  for  the 
villain  in  a  play  with  no  making  up.  His  name  does  not  mat- 
ter.   He  invented  it.'' 

It  is  said  that  he  came  to  New  York  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  from  Omaha,  where  he  was  a  railroad  advertising 
man  in  the  firm  of  King,  Lewis  &  Co.  In  New  York  he 
started  as  a  small  speculator.  Soon  he  became  acquainted 
with  Henry  Hart,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  president 
of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company  and  who  then  had 
about  $6,000,000.  In  a  short  time  Lamar  was  Hart's  confi- 
dential man.  Then  came  long  litigation  over  the  manipula- 
tion of  Third  Avenue  stock  and  it  was  discovered  that  Hart 
had  lost  about  $5,000,000.  It  was  never  made  clear  exactly 
how  he  lost  it. 

Later  Lamar  became  known  as  James  R.  Keene's  ^^  Gum 
shoe  man,"  and  both  of  them  made  much  money  in  United 
States  Leather  common  stock.  It  wasn't  until  about  1901 
that  Lamar  began  to  get  somewhat  unfavorable  notoriety  in 
the  papers.  About  that  time  the  late  E.  IT.  Harriman  had 
something  to  say  about  him.  Harriman  made  the  claim  that 
in  1 90 1  Lamar  had  offered  to  prevent  Keene  and  his  bull 
pool  bringing  adverse  litigation  against  the  management  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  providing  Harriman  would  ally  himself 
with  Lamar.  It  was  seldom  that  his  activities  were  known 
in  detail,  but  the  following  incident  has  been  quoted  as  one 
example : 

''  A  large  railroad  was  once  sued  by  a  small  stockholder, 
who  pretended  not  to  like  certain  financial  transactions  which 
were  in  a  way  to  be  consummated.    It  was  obviously  a  '  strike 
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suit,'  that  is,  someone  had  procured  the  suit  to  be  brought. 
The  person  in  whose  name  the  thing  was  done  had  never  at- 
tempted anything  hke  that  before,  and  was  not  at  once  asso- 
ciated with  '  The  Wolf,'  but  all  the  same  it  was  strongly 
under  suspicion.  One  day  a  man  who  knew  '  The  Wolf  '  by 
name  and  by  experience  met  him  in  Wall  Street  and  took 
him  oft"  his  guard.    He  said : 

''  '  You're  handling  this  thing  badly.  You  won't  get 
away  with  it.    You  haven't  got  the  evidence.' 

"  '  Haven't  I? '  said  '  The  Wolf.'  '  Come  in  here  and 
I'll  show  you.' 

''  They  went  into  a  restaurant  and  sat  down  and  '  The 
Wolf  '  produced  the  case  out  of  his  pocket.  It  was  statis- 
tically perfect.  It  looked  bad  for  the  railroad.  A  few  days 
later  the  injured  stockholder  discontinued  his  suit.  Some- 
one had  settled  with  someone." 

"  The  Wolf  "  was,  indeed,  a  most  amazing  and  clever 
man  and  did  most  amazing  things,  frequently  not  at  all  for 
any  apparent  gains.  He  seemed  rather  fond  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  telephone.  Negotiations  to  settle  a  big  coal  miners' 
strike  had  failed  because  the  representatives  of  both  sides 
were  too  stiff-necked  to  meet  and  had  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish anything  by  proxy.  Here  is  an  account  of  how  the 
"  Wolf  "  wrought  much  good  with  the  telephone,  the  same 
medium  that  later  got  him  into  such  difficulty  that  he  had 
to  go  to  Atlanta.    It  happened  in  191 1 : 

"  '  The  Wolf  '  took  up  the  telephone  and  called  the  ban- 
ker who  represented  the  railroad  companies.  Without  giving 
his  name  he  said  that  he  represented  the  president  of  the  Min- 
ers' Association,  who  wished  to  know  if  the  banker  would  see 
him  personally.  It  was  such  an  overture  as  saved  the  bank- 
er's pride,  and  he  consented.  Then  '  The  Wolf  '  called  the 
president  of  the  Miners'  Association  on  the  telephone  and 
said,  speaking  for  the  banker,  that  the  banker  wished  to  see 
him  in  person.  That  was  such  an  overture  as  saved  the  labor 
leader's  pride.  Two  more  telephone  calls,  one  each  way,  and 
a  meeting  was  definitely  arranged.  '  The  Wolf  '  thereupon 
withdrew  promptly." 
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David  Lamar  was  a  many-sided  man.  How  he  made 
all  of  his  money  no  one  knows.  How  much  he  made  no  one 
knows.  How  much  he  has  today  no  one  knows.  His  simple 
statement  that  he  has  enough  to  last  him  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  will  doubtless  bring  relief  to  many  in  Wall  Street, 
especially  since  he  has  declared  that  he  will  never  again  be 
active  down  there. 

There  are  big  men  down  in  the  Federal  prison,  big  as  to 
brains,  big  as  to  the  influence  they  have  wielded,  big  as  to 
the  things  they  have  done  or  undone  in  public  life.  David 
Lamar  is  one  of  them.  And  he  is  coming  forth  to  freedom 
this  month.  Two  years  of  imprisonment  have  not  broken 
him  nor  bent  him  nor  even  silvered  his  hair  to  any  lighter 
shade  than  when  he  entered.  What  it  has  done  to  him  he 
tells  himself. 

The  Federal  Prison  is  fifteen  miles  out  from  Atlanta  and, 
seen  on  a  sunny  afternoon  nestled  among  the  green  hills,  it 
resembles  a  great  white  mansion — the  home,  perhaps,  of 
some  eccentric  millionaire  planter.  There  is  nothing  fore- 
boding about  it  from  a  distance.  There  is  no  especial  ap- 
pearance of  prison  walls,  and  when  they  do  appear  they  are 
of  such  snowy  white  appearance  as  to  betoken  more  the  whim 
of  some  wealthy  man  than  a  pile  of  masonry  between  men 
and  freedom.  They  refer  to  it  in  Atlanta  as  the  "  Palace  of 
Prisons."  It  is  built  in  the  cup  of  a  small  valley  and  one 
reaches  it  suddenly  around  a  bend  in  the  road.  There  are 
wide  lawns,  wonderful  flower  beds,  clinging  vines  and  a 
background  of  green  hills  and  blue  skies.  It  might  have  been 
a  sanitarium  or  a  college  or  even  a  ^'  Peace  Palace,"  however, 
a  closer  view  showing  the  uniformed  guards  and  the  flash  of 
the  sun  on  their  rifle  barrels  would  soon  correct  that  illusion. 
The  front  entrance  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  spotless  marble 
steps.  There  is  an  electric  button.  Touch  this  and  the  door 
seems  to  open  automatically.  One  steps  in  and  greets  a 
smiling  guard,  but  there  are  steel  bars  between. 

''  I  came  to  see  David  Lamar." 

"  Step  in.  I  will  see  if  he  can  be  reached.  I  think  this 
is  his  recreation  hour." 
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He  opens  the  gate  with  an  immense  key,  the  visitor 
stepped  inside,  the  door  closed  and  the  key  clicked  again  in 
the  lock.  The  vista  is  pleasing,  a  great  marble  lobby  not 
unlike  that  of  a  hotel,  with  marble  pillars.  But  a  second 
glance  shows  another  barred  gate  at  the  further  end  and 
another  guard  and  more  keys.  There  are  doors  on  either 
side  leading  to  reception  rooms  and  in  place  of  the  hotel  desk 
is  a  smaller  one  to  which  the  visitor  is  led.  i 

Then  comes  the  ordeal.  His  name,  age,  nationality, 
place  of  birth,  business — every  detail;  more  detail,  in  fact, 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  a  war-time  passport. 

"  We  must  search  you,''  comes  next,  and  everything  is 
taken,  money,  keys,  pocketknife,  papers,  letters  and  all  else. 
The  visitor  might  retain  a  pencil  and  blank  paper,  the  official 
examines  the  paper  to  make  certain  it  is  blank,  starts  to  hand 
it  back,  apparently  decides  there  may  be  some  invisible  writ- 
ing or  something  of  that  nature,  so  substitutes  some  prison 
paper.    They  are  taking  no  chances  down  there. 

All  the  information  given  by  the  visitor  is  carefully  writ- 
ten down  and  the  visitor  reads  and  then  signs  it. 

"  You  wish  to  see  Lamar  on  business,  I  presume?  " 

The  questioner  presents  a  slip,  the  visitor  writes  the 
nature  of  his  business  on  the  slip.  It  takes  the  place  of  the 
hotel  card.  An  attendant  in  white  takes  it  and  disappears 
behind  the  barred  gate  which  a  guard  unlocks  for  him.  The 
guard  locks  it  again,  the  attendant  disappears  down  a  long, 
long  hall,  the  visitor  commands  patience  and  waits.  Through' 
two  gates  the  attendant  with  th^slip  must  go,  each  is  un- 
locked for  him  and  locked  behind  him. 

The  guard  is  kind  and  chatty.  He  helps  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  the  wait  and  he  seems  to  have  an  interest  in 
Lamar. 

"  Mr.  Lamar  is  a  great  talker.  We  all  like  to  listen  to 
him,"  said  the  guard.  Suddenly  there  is  a  shuffling  of  feet 
and  the  white-uniformed  attendant  returns  with  Lamar  to 
the  gate.  The  visitor  is  admitted  through  the  gate.  There 
are  now  two  steel  gates  between  him  and  the  front  entrance. 
Another  prison  guard  comes  forward,  and  makes  a  sort  of 
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formal  introduction.  He  turns  to  Lamar,  just  brought  forth 
from  the  depths  of  the  prison,  and  says : 

**  This  gentleman  wants  to  see  you  on  business." 

Visitor  and  prisoner  look  steadily  at  each  other.  The 
blue  crash  uniform  worn  by  Lamar  is  considerably  frayed, 
but  neat  and  clean.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  indicate 
prison  garb,  it  might  be  the  outer  garments  of  a  sculptor  or 
a  gardener  or  even  a  hunting  suit.  He  wore  a  soft  dark  shirt 
and  black  tie.  Big  horn  rimmed  glasses  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  student,  an  inventor,  a  professor. 

"  I  do  not  recall  the  gentleman,''  he  said,  courteously, 
standing  well  apart. 

"  Well,  anyhow,  it  is  a  business  call  and  we  might  as 
well  step  into  the  reception  room,"  said  the  guard,  encourag- 
ingly. 

With  a  sweeping  bow  Lamar  consented  and  we  passed 
into  a  cheerless  barren  room  where  the  windows  are  high  up 
in  the  walls  and  the  only  furnishings  consist  of  a  table  and 
some  chairs.  A  policeman's  club  hangs  on  the  wall,  and 
that  is  all. 

We  found  chairs,  the  guard  sitting  between  us.  The 
door  of  the  room  was  closed  and  all  that  went  on  inside  was 
private  save  that  the  guard  represented  the  ears  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  all  that  transpired. 

There  was  some  talk  as  to  the  business  in  hand,  but 
Lamar  seemed  troubled.     Suddenly  he  turned  to  the  guard. 

**  You  will  tell  the  Warden  that  this  is  a  business  call, 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  privileges  of  other  calls 
from  friends  and  relatives  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  That  is  all  right,"  the  guard  reassured  him,  "  we  all 
understand  that."  This  relieved  Lamar  and  he  settled  back 
comfortably  in  his  chair  and  gazed  at  the  ceiling,  apparently 
in  retrospect. 

"  I  am  on  the  shady  side  of  life,"  he  said  suddenly,  look- 
ing at  the  visitor.  'T  have  all  the  money  I  need ;  I  only  want 
peace  and  to  be  left  alone." 

"  You  have  no  desire  to  exonerate  your  position  before 
the  world?  "  the  visitor  asked  him. 
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Lamar  seemed  surprised. 

"  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  Mr.  Lawson,  who  wrote 
'  Frenzied  Finance.'  It  is  one  of  the  unwritten  rules  of  the 
men  in  Wall  Street  to  take  their  medicine  and  not  to  squeal. 

"  I  have  had  my  day  in  court  and  was  constitutionally 
protected.  AH  that  could  be  done  for  me  was  done.  The 
courts  were  fair  with  me  and  I  was  justly  imprisoned.  I  am 
in  prison,  but  some  day  all  that  it  means  will  be  forgotten. 
When  I  come  out  I  will  be  square,  I  will  have  paid  whatever 
debt  I  owed.  I  have  learned  that  everything  concerning  a 
man's  happiness  comes  from  within  and  that  it  is  an  inex- 
haustible source. 

''  There  is  no  one  I  want  to  fight.  When  I  am  out  of 
this  I  shall  go  back  to  my  home  in  New  York,  live  quietly  on 
the  money  I  have,  and  trouble  nobody!  Perhaps  I  shall 
evolve  from  my  own  experience  a  book  of  confessions — con- 
fessions that  will  help  and  inspire  younger  men  to  do  right, 
but  not  exactly  a  book  that  will  betray  the  game  of  Wall 
Street.  There  are  morals  that  survive  in  a  man's  nature, 
even  when  he  is  in  prison." 

As  we  stepped  out  from  the  gloomy  reception  chamber 
into  the  marble  corridor  Lamar  shook  hands  cordially. 

"  You  know  my  address  on  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York. 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  there  very  soon." 

He  walked  briskly  away  toward  the  other  gates  that 
opened  to  the  cells. 

And  so  David  Lamar,  once  the  "  Wolf  of  Wall  Street," 
is  coming  back  as  a  lamb — not  a  Wall  Street  lamb,  but  as  a 
private  citizen  who  will  live  quietly,  ask  only  to  be  let  alone, 
and  give  promise  to  molest  no  one,  a  fading  memory  of  the 
Street — in  fact,  according  to  his  promise,  to  be  merely  David 
Lamar,  ex-W^olf  of  Wall  Street. 


THE  COMING   OF  AMERI- 
CAN,.OPERA 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 

The  decree  has  gone  forth.  For  a  year  or  more,  German  opera  has  been 
banished  from  the  Metropolitan.  Not  because  we  object  in  principle  to  German 
music;  but  because  just  tiow  we  do  not  like  the  thought  of  affording  comfort 
to  our  unrelenting  foes.  The  decision  of  the  Metropolitan  was  aimed  less  at 
German  art  than  at  the  Gertnan  singers.  By  their  attitude  the  most  famous 
of  them  had  offended  us.   It  was  time,  high  time,  they  had  a  sharp  rebuke. 

Meanwhile  the  German  loss  may  mean  a  gain  to  our  own  art.  Already  we 
hear  much  of  American  opera.  American  singers  have  been  added  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Before  long,  perhaps,  it  may  be  found  quite 
feasible  to  give  us  at  least  some  of  the  great  foreign  zvorks  zee  love  in  the 
language  of  Americans.  It  may  not  be  easy,  it  may  tax  our  poivers,  to  establish 
opera  here  on  a  firm,  national  basis.  But  "  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  " — we 
knozu  the  rest.  Some  day,  be  sure,  we  shall  have  a  school  of  opera,  not  unworthy 
to  be  ranked  with  that  of  France  or  Italy. — The  Editor. 

THE  day  when  we  shall  have  a  school  of  opera  here  in 
the  United  States  is  near.  It  has  been  coming  a 
long  while.  The  war  has  helped  bring  it.  But  such 
a*  thing  as  a  national  opera  cannot  be  improvised.  It  cannot 
spring  into  being  over  night.  None  of  the  great  European 
schools  did.  The  creation  and  transition  was  gradual.  It 
took  years  to  advance  from  Peri  to  Verdi,  from  LuUi  to 
Meyerbeer,  from  Gluck  to  Wagner. 

But  we  are  going  in  the  right  direction.  We  now  need 
just  four  things :  First,  a  National  Conservatory.  Next,  the 
adoption  of  our  own  tongue  on  the  opera  stage.  Next,  Eng- 
lish opera  houses.  Lastly,  and  chiefly,  a  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  American  opera-goers,  American  managers  and 
American  critics. 

We  need  a  Conservatory  to  set  standards  and  to  teach 
composers,  singers,  actors,  dancers  and  musicians  their 
technique.  We  need  our  own  language  to  allow  our  singers 
and  composers  to  express  themselves  in  their  own  way,  and 
not  as  foreigners.  We  need  more  opera  houses  to  afford 
them  opportunities  of  becoming  known.  And  to  encourage 
them,  we  need  more  generosity,  both  from  the  men  whose 
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power  can  make  or  mar  young  artists,  and  from  the  public, 
the  great  final  judge  of  all. 

At  the  foundation  there  should  be  the  National  Con- 
servatory— supplemented,  later  on,  by  State  Conservatories. 
It  would  take  time,  and  thought  and  money  to  provide  the 
essentials  of  such  schools ;  the  curriculum,  the  professors  and 
the  buildings.  But  what  does  money  mean  to  a  republic 
which  is  accustomed  to  think  in  billions  ?  And  as  a  corollary 
to  the  Conservatory  (or  Conservatories)  essential  to  the  up- 
building of  American  opera,  there  must  be  more  opera 
houses. 

It  would  be  cruel,  more  than  cruel,  to  form  artists  who 
could  never  hope  to  express  themselves.  In  Paris  and  Brus- 
sels, to  name  only  two  great  cities,  the  laureates,  or  prize- 
winners, of  the  singing  and  acting  classes  in  the  Conserva- 
tories are  assured  public  appearances.  Moreover,  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  receiving  subsidies,  the  directors  of  the  leading 
opera  houses  are  compelled  to  produce  works  by  native  com- 
posers. 

If  it  is  argued,  as  it  has  often  been,  that  it  would  not  be 
just  to  tax  Americans  unable  to  attend  New  York  perform- 
ances of  opera  for  the  benefit  of  those  more  fortunate,  it  may 
be  answered,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Metropolitan  there 
should  be  a  local  opera  house — one  such  in  every  music- 
loving  State.  What  is  possible  abroad  is  not  impossible  in 
the  United  States. 

Once  these  Conservatories  were  created,  enough  singers 
could  be  found  to  supply  companies  for  fifty  or  more  digni- 
fied State  lyric  theatres.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
young  people  with  good  voices  and  at  least  some  aptitude  for 
acting  are  now  studying  here.  And  most  of  these  would  love 
to  appear  in  opera.  Great  schools  of  opera  can  be  evolved 
without  Galli-Curcis  and  Carusos.  The  works  themselves 
are  vastly  more  important  that  the  most  marvellous  singers. 
Till  we  get  that  simple  fact  into  our  minds,  we  shall  not  be 
artistic. 

Till  the  position  of  the  librettist  in  this  country  has  been 
changed,  we  cannot  hope  for  the  success  of  American  opera. 
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Good,  singable  and  dignified  librettos  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  adoption  of  our  own. language  in  our  English  opera 
houses;  essential  to  the  popularization  and  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding, by  the  masses,  of  lyric  drama.    Do  not  French- 
men have  their  opera  sung  in  French  ?    Do  not  Italians  have 
their  Wagner  sung  in  Italian?    Do  not  Germans  have  their 
Bizet,  Verdi  and  Gounod  rendered  to  them  in  German  ?    For 
one  of  us  who  can  follow  the  foreign  operas  completely  and 
intelligently  when  they  are  sung  in  the  original  tongues, 
quite  fifty  have  to  fall  back  on  ''  translations  ''  (such  trans- 
lations), which  as  a  rule  they  cannot  read  because  the  lights 
are  down — or  to  lose  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  acting. 
But,  we  are  told,  we  should  study  our  librettos  before  we 
go  to  the  opera.    And  if  we  did,  we  should  be  still  at  sea.    For 
cuts  are  freely  made  at  all  performances;  and,  though  we 
had  learned  every  book  by  heart,  we  could  not  know  surely, 
as  we  should,  what  phrase  or  scene  was  being  sung  to  us. 
How  many  of  the  thousands  who  attend  the  French  perform- 
ances of  "  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann "  at  the  Metropolitan 
know  when  to  laugh  or  smile?     How  many  of  the  throngs 
which  sit  through  ''  Parsifal  "  or  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelun- 
gen ''  could  tell  you  exactly  what  particular  thought  or  epi- 
sode went  with  the  music? 

Yet  the  masters  wrote  their  music  to  fit  words.  Richard 
Wagner  wished  his  works  to  be  treated  as  dramas.  Without 
understanding  words  what  have  we  left?  Mere  sounds, 
which,  even  if  beautiful,  mean  little.  Put  sense  as  well  as 
sound  into  our  operas  and  you  increase  our  joy.  And  there 
is  only  one  real  way  of  doing  that.  You  must  let  opera  be 
sung  to  us  in  English. 

Consider  what  a  help  this  plan  would  be,  not  only  to  the 
listener,  but  also  to  the  interpreter.  It  would  give  signifi- 
cance to  what  is  now  unclear.  It  would  save  our  singers 
from  the  need  of  going  abroad.  It  would  enable  them  to  ex- 
press themselves  with  the  same  ease  as  foreigners.  At  first 
English  might  seem  strange  to  some  of  us,  to  those  who  have 
grown  used  to  foreign  sounds.  In  other  days  the  Germans 
swore  by  Italian.     Forty  years  ago  the  Theatre  des  Italiens 
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was  fashionable  in  Paris.  But  they  have  changed  all  that  in 
France  and  Germany.    It  is  time  we  changed. 

One  thing  is  sure.  The  English  tongue  is  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  popularization  of  forty  operas  in  this  country  as  to 
the  development  of  our  own  lyric  drama.  We  might  wait 
centuries  for  an  American  school  of  opera  which  depended 
for  its  creation  on  the  support  it  would  receive  at  the  Metro- 
politan and  the  Chicago  Opera  House.  The  few  dollars 
which  result  from  the  production  of  even  a  half  success  by  an 
American  composer  at  those  theatres  would  hardly  keep  him 
in  food  for  more  than  a  year  or  so.  He  could  not  live  on  the 
delight  of  hearing  his  opera  given  from  time  to  time  at  one 
of  those  great  but  grudging  theatres.  He  needs  outlets  here 
and  there  in  many  houses.  He  needs  royalties  which  are  not 
crusts  of  bread.  For,  unlike  the  playwrights  and  the  com- 
posers dear  to  Broadway,  he  cannot  hope  to  see  his  opera 
"  run."  And  in  France  a  work  which  succeeds  at  one  of  the 
Paris  houses  may  get  frequent  hearings  in  quite  fifty  others. 
The  career  of  "  Cyrano  "  or  "  Natoma  "  is  limited  by  the 
activities  and  the  authority  of  one  management.  Can  you 
w^onder  if  Victor  Herbert  confines  himself  almost  wholly  to 
comic  opera  ?  Or  if  less  fortunate  men,  of  high  and  genuine 
gifts,  have  had  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  and  concert 
work? 

The  managers  of  our  two  leading  (if  not  only)  opera 
houses,  as  we  know,  are  foreigners.  They  cannot  be  expected 
to  feel  deeply  pained  by  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  system 
here.  To  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  the  resourceful  director  of  the 
Metropolitan,  the  English  idiom  and  the  music  of  Americans 
maybe  seem  equally  barbarous.  Mr.  Campanini,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  has  shown  some  in- 
terest in  American  opera.  But  he  has  not  done  much  as  yet, 
in  a  financial  way,  to  cheer  our  composers.  There  is,  unhap- 
pily, no  competition  in  Chicago  or  New  York  to  spur  the 
activities  of  the  two  powers  that  be.  Mr.  Hammerstein  is 
still  forbidden  to  produce  "  grand "  opera.  Mr.  Savage 
has,  for  the  time  being,  left  the  operatic  field.  Washington  is 
indifferent.    The  stimulus  for  prizes  for  "  best  operas  "  has 
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not  greatly  helped.  And  there  are  pessimists  who  fancy  we 
cannot  hope  for  more  vital  things  in  the  shape  of  lyric- 
drama  from  American  composers  than  a  succession  of 
''  Monas  ''  and  ''  Cyranos.'^ 

But  how  can  we  develop  native  opera  without  more 
help  ?  Musicians,  as  a  rule,  are  not  as  wealthy  as  the  ambi- 
tious millionaire  to  whom  some  years  ago  we  owed  that 
tedious  work,  "  The  Pipe  of  Desire."  They  need  a  living,  or 
at  least  a  fighting  chance.  What  recompense  can  they  look 
forward  to  for  all  the  toil  and  time  and  thought  that  must  be 
spent  on  the  creation  of  one  opera?  At  best,  as  things  now 
stand,  they  may  be  vouchsafed  five  or  six  or  ten  perform- 
ances. And  they  may  starve  if  they  depend  upon  their  roy- 
alties. And  none  the  less  we  have  already  some  composers, 
of  real  parts  and  faith,  with  courage  to  embark  on  the  most 
perilous  adventure  of  writing  operas.  One  such,  who  could 
be  named,  has  been  for  years  engaged  on  what  those  who 
know  his  score  think  an  unusual  work — perhaps  a  work  of 
genius.  If  it  is  ever  heard,  two  years  or  so  from  now,  its 
authors  (the  composer  and  the  librettist)  may  divide  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  singers  who  interpret  them,  however,  will 
have  earned  fifty  times  the  sum  paid  to  the  creators. 

Now  why  should  singers,  even  glorious  singers,  get 
almost  everything  in  sight,  and  authors  next  to  nothing? 
Carusos  may  be  rare.  But  so  are  Puccinis.  There  is  only 
one  Debussy  in  the  world  and  one  Charpentier.  Librettists 
of  high  rank  are  so  uncommon  that  composers  find  it  harder 
day  by  day  to  unearth  good  text-books.  Ask  Puccini  how 
long  he  waited  for  his  newest  libretto.  Ask  Elgar  why  he 
does  not  write  an  opera.  Ask  Zandonai  why,  with  his  won- 
drous gifts,  he  has  not  yet  had  even  one  great  triumph.  Dukas 
has  quite  abandoned  the  idea  of  trusting  to  others  for  his 
librettos.  In  future  he  will  invent  his  texts  himself.  And  all 
those  men  need  only  the  right  "  book ''  to  inspire  their 
genius.  In  twenty  years  a  Caruso  will  earn  millions.  But 
when  Wolf-Ferrari's  exquisite  ''  Le  Donne  Curiose  '^  was  per- 
formed at  the  Metropolitan,  his  net  profits  every  night — this 
is  said  on  his  authority — were  thirty-three  dollars.     Nom- 
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inally,  to  be  sure,  he  made  thrice  as  much.  Two-thirds  went 
to  his  pubhsher  and  agent.  Each  performance  of  ''  Le  Donne 
Curiose  "  meant,  on  the  other  hand,  twelve  hundred  or  more 
dollars  to  one  singer  who  interpreted  his  songs.  The  com- 
poser's comments  on  these  facts  attracted  attention.  The) 
were  soon  forgotten. 

And  Wolf-Ferrari  could  at  all  events  feel  fairly  sure  of 
eking  out  his  pitiful  gains  in  the  United  States  with  Euro- 
pean and  South  American  royalties.  Of  the  many  opera 
houses  in  Italy  and  Germany,  where  he  was  popular,  a  score 
or  two  might  produce  his  latest  effort.  The  American  com- 
poser has,  at  present,  to  rely  on  the  small  tributes  of  one 
operatic  management.  Nor  can  he,  like  his  foreign  brethren, 
count  on  praise  or  indulgence  from  the  critics.  He  is  lucky 
if  he  is  treated  even  tolerantly  by  some  of  them.  Nor  can  he 
look  for  special  kindness  from  the  public,  to  which  six  dollars, 
or  five  dollars,  seem  a  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  nothing  but 
masterpieces. 

In  dealing  with  the  works  of  our  composers  in  the  field 
of  opera,  we  lack  charity.  We  seem,  like  Shylock,  to  demand 
our  pound  of  flesh.  In  Paris  people  make  allowances.  They 
applaud  the  promise  and  will  wait  for  its  fulfilment  of  the 
hope  a  composer  offers.  They  do  not  damn  a  young  and  bud- 
ing  man  of  genius. 

Yes.  If  you  will,  at  the  Metropolitan  we  may  clamor  for 
our  pound  of  flesh  or  art.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  need 
more  lyric  theatres.  Puccini  did  not  spring  full-armed  from 
Jove.  Still  less  do  Verdis.  Composers  have  to  try  their 
wings  before  they  fly  high  in  opera.  They  must  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  prove  themselves.    And  they  must  live. 

And  now  we  reach  a  rather  ticklish  point.  What  com- 
posers have  we  who  could  give  us  operas  ? 

Let  us  confess  at  this  moment  they  are  rare.  They 
might  be  numerous  if  they  had  encouragement.  We  could 
name  offhand  Henry  Hadley  (whose  "  Azora  "  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Campanini  and  whose  setting  of  the  writer's 
"  Garden  of  Allah  "  libretto  may  be  produced  two  years  from 
now  by  the  same  manager)  ,  Victor  Herbert  (to  whom  we 
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owe  *'  Madeleine  "  and  ''  Natoma  "),  Arthur  Nevin  (author 
of  ''Poia''),  the  Italian- American  Floridia  (who  wrote 
"  Paoletta  "),  Walter  Damrosch  (composer  of  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter''  and  "Cyrano"),  Horatio  Parker  (who  invented 
*'  Mona  ''),  Frederick  Converse  (who  gave  us  ''  The  Pipe  of 
Desire  ''  and  more  recently  ''  The  Sacrifice  ''),  Carl  Ruggles, 
a  newcomer  in  the  field,  and  who  is  now  completing  an  ar- 
rangement of  ''  The  Sunken  Bell  "  as  a  lyric  drama,  and 
Reginald  de  Koven  (whose  one  serious  opera,  ''  The  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,"  was  heard  at  the  Metropolitan  this  year). 
The  known  possibilities  should  also  include  Charles  Wake- 
field Cadman,  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  Henry  Gilbert  and 
Charles  Loefiler,  besides  Louis  Gruenberg,  an  American 
pupil  of  Busoni,  and  Adriano  Ariani,  an  Italian  resident. 

Not,  if  you  like,  a  very  long  or  dazzling  list.  Yet  bright 
enough  as  a  beginning. 

Of  these,  some  three  or  four,  at  most,  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  creation  of  "  grand  " 
opera.  The  rest  would  doubtless  tell  you,  if  you  asked  them, 
that  they  could  ill  spare  time  to  undertake  such  tasks.  But,  if 
they  had  at  least  a  decent  fighting  chance  of  getting  their 
works  produced — not  necessarily  at  the  Metropolitan,  but,  in 
a  modestly  artistic  way  at  some  other  house — you  would  soon 
see  them  busy.  To  perfect  their  art  our  composers  need  pro- 
ductions. Where  can  they  find  them  as  things  stand  today? 
They  are  lucky  if  their  works  are  even  read. 

While  we  wait  for  the  foundation  of  a  conservatory  and 
the  creation  of  a  chain  of  local  opera  houses,  could  not  somxC 
generous  millionaire  endow  one  dignified  parent  theatre  for 
performances  of  original  operas  by  Americans  and  foreign 
operas  well  sung  to  English  words  ?  Two  centuries  ago,  in  a 
biting  essay,  Joseph  Addison  derided  English  snobs  for  al- 
lowing opera  to  be  sung  to  them  in  foreign  tongues.  What, 
he  asked,  would  the  descendants  of  those  snobs  say  when 
they  read  of  such  foolish  practices?  But  the  snobs,  alike  in 
England  and  America,  still  do  as  their  ancestors.  Night 
after  night  they  drink  in  senseless  sounds  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan.   They  let  foreign   singers  dominate   the  op^ra   stage 
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They  care  nothing  for  the  possible  composers  and  librettists 
who,  with  some  help,  would  come  in  time  to  give  them  what 
the  artistic  foreign  countries  boast — a  living,  lasting  school 
of  national  opera. 


A 


WINTER  ETCHING  -  FIFTH 
AVENUE 

By  LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 

SPENT  dusk  with  the  smoldering  afterglow, 
Lemon  and  mauve,  unnoticed  altogether, 
Except  where  shining  cars  or  polished  leather 
Catch  and  distort  the  sky.    The  dull  shades  grow 
Still  duller  as  the  brilliant  overflow 

Streams  gaily  from  the  shops,  and  in  high  feather 
The  world  goes  home  through  an  electric  weather ; 
Laughter  beats  on  this  twilight  like  a  blow. 

A  paper  darts  before  the  eyes ;  one  sees 

A  line,  *'  No  Peace  in  Sight."    Two  soldiers  pass. 

Two  soft-cheeked  boys,  for  all  their  swaggering  strut. 
An  old  man,  weak  about  the  eyes  and  knees. 
Climbs  up  the  temple  steps  and  tries  the  brass 
And  sacred  iron  gates — and  finds  them  shut. 


THE  VULTURE  WOMAN 

By  WYNDHAM  MARTYN 

[A  SHORT  5T0RYJ 

SOUTHVVICK  had  lived  so  long  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Serbia  that  he  came  to  know  the  people  and  speak 
their  tongue  in  a  manner  remarkable  for  an  Amer- 
ican. 

Almost  a  score  of  years  ago  the  phylloxera  wiped  out 
most  of  the  vineyards  of  Serbia.  These  dead  vines  were 
replaced  with  the  hardy  plants  of  America,  and  Southwick 
— skilled  in  viticulture — had  been  appointed  to  foster  their 
growth. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  for  Southwick  in  his  exile  to 
look  over  purple  hillsides  and  know  they  were  vines  from 
his  native  land  which  had  re-established  an  ancient  industry. 
And  there  was  a  certain  strain  of  sentiment  in  the  American 
which  made  him,  each  year  when  the  flowering  vines  gave 
off  their  subtle,  sweet  flavor,  tell  himself  that  he  was  indeed 
for  the  moment  in  his  own  California. 

The  earlier  wars  in  which  Serbia  found  herself  em- 
broiled did  not  interest  him  greatly.  He  had  been  told  when 
he  accepted  his  far-away  post,  that  a  spark  might  set  the 
Balkans  aflame  at  any  moment.  It  was  only  after  Austria's 
brutal  ultimatum  that  he  began  to  wonder  what  he  could  do 
to  help  the  country  that  was  his  home.  Southwick,  like  most 
of  his  countrymen,  had  received  no  military  training.  And 
like  faost  Americans  he  had  looked  with  a  subconscious  dis- 
favor on  standing  armies  and  big' navies.  His  was  not  the 
militaristic  ideal. 

Because  of  his  utter  lack  of  skill  of  the  rudiments  of 
drill,  the  care  and  use  of  a  rifle  and  those  necessary  elements 
of  knowledge  which  must  belong  to  a  soldier,  he  was  useless 
in  the  well-trained  army  of  Serbia. 

He  could  not  shoot,  he*  could  not  march  with  the  peasants 
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and  carry  their  heavy  loads.  Ten  years  of  modified  labor  had 
left  him  flabby  and  unable  to  do  his  share  with  the  rest.  It 
was  humiliating  knowledge,  but  he  did  not  allow  this  to  stop 
him.    If  there  was  work  to  be  done  he  would  do  it. 

For  a  time  he  was  with  the  Stobart  Ambulances  learn- 
ing whatever  he  could,  suffering  much,  never  grumbling, 
and  serving  as  the  rest  did  without  pay.  Later  he  became 
attached  to  an  American  Ambulance  financed  privately. 

It  was  with  this  he  began  that  terrible  winter  flight 
through  Montenegro  and  Albania  which  was  not  the  flight 
of  an  army  but  the  retreat  of  a  nation.  Nearer  theatres  of 
war  and  operations  of  more  powerful  nations  on  greater 
scales  have  diverted  attention  to  Serbia's  disaster ;  but  when 
the  war's  history  is  written  there  will  still  be  eyes  to  weep 
and  hearts  to  ache  for  those  dreadful  days  when  a  gallant 
nation  set  out  southward  to  meet  the  troops  of  France  and 
Italy  which  never  came. 

Southwick's  particular  charge  was  a  hospital  tent  drawn 
by  four  steers.  He  had  taken  a  peculiar  pride  in  their  wel- 
fare. Where  other  horned  beasts  had  sickened  and  fallen  by 
the  way  he  had  foraged  for  his  own  patient  creatures  at  the 
price  of  his  own  comfort. 

Once  or  twice  it  had  been  hinted  to  him  that  his  tent  and 
supplies  must  sooner  or  later  be  abandoned;  that  there  was 
no  time  or  opportunity  to  set  up  tents  and  attend  to  the 
wounded.  A  man  must  go  as  far  as  he  could  and  then  die 
quietly  and  courageously  as  Serbians  should.  There  were 
rumors  that  the  enemy  pressed  closely  behind.  Salonika  was 
their  far  goal. 

It  was  on  a  Christmas  mornins:  that  Southwick's  trou- 
bles  pressed  most  irksomely  upon  him.  Two  of  his  steers  de- 
veloped curious  symptoms  of  weakness.  He  was  unskilled 
in  the  diagnosing  of  bovine  illness  and  there  was  not  a  man 
he  knew  who  had  greater  understanding  than  his  own. 

The  poor  brutes  were  toiling  up  the  steep  mountain  side 
in  that  jam  of  gun-carriages,  commissariat  wagons,  private 
carriages  and  mass  of  human  beings  when  one  of  the  sick 
steers  dropped.    Its  ailing  fellow  made  an  attempt  to  keep  its 
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feet,  but  fell.  And  while  they  lay  there  other  carts  were 
driven  over  the  quivering  bodies.  Then  the  heavy  harness 
dragged  the  other  steers  down  into  the  red  mire.  Southwick, 
used  as  he  was  by  now  to  sights  of  horror,  turned  his  eyes 
away.  He  could  not  look.  He  realized  in  that  moment  that 
they  had  been  his  friends,  these  patient  beasts. 

Presently  an  officer  ordered  that  the  tent  wagon  be 
pushed  back  from  the  crowded  road.  Apathetically  South- 
wick saw  it  crashing  down  the  steep  hillside,  tent,  medical 
supplies,  surgical  dressings,  and  a  hundred  other  things  that 
charitable  ladies  had  sent. 

For  a  time  the  American  sat  by  the  roadside  watching 
the  unceasing  procession.  He  had  been  ailing  of  late.  There 
had  been  little  food,  but  he  had  been  able  to  keep  up  the  flight 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  not  been  called  upon  to  walk.  And 
he  was  hungry  and  the  bitter  winds  tortured  him. 

A  year  ago  he  had  been  the  guest  of  a  Serbian  family. 
They  had  strewn  straw  upon  the  floor  symbolical  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  in  a  stable.  And  to  the  youngest  child  fell 
die  immemorial  custom  of  throwing  a  walnut  into  each  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  signifying  that  the  Christ  had  come  for  all 
men  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  earth.  How  he  wished  he 
could  drink  some  rakkia  and  coax  some  warmth  into  his 
body ! 

What  probably  saved  his  life  was  the  passing  of  a  peas- 
ant with  a  newly-roast  sheep  on  a  spit.  For  a  substantial  sum 
Southwick  was  allowed  to  hack  off  a  portion  of  the  warm 
meat.  Then  he  begged  a  cigarette  from  a  mounted  officer 
whose  head  was  bound  in  great  strips  of  scarlet-stained 
bandage. 

He  found  himself  regarding  life  with  new  eyes.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  had  gone  on.  He  was  with  the  strag- 
glers. If  he  had  been  content  to  push  his  steers  beyond  their 
strength  he  would  have'  been  days  ahead  perhaps.  It  was 
this  sparing  them  that  had  brought  him  so  far  in  the  rear. 
But  he  found  himself,  now  he  was  fed,  possessed  of  an  over- 
powering desire  to  sleep.  Further  along  the  road  he  saw 
some  dead  men.    Their  coats  might  make  admirable  covering 
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so  he  removed  them.  And  in  the  pockets  of  one  he  found 
some  cigarettes.  He  regarded  his  benefactors  with  kindly 
eyes  and  sank  at  their  side  into  sudden  sleep. 

It  was  dark  when  he  awoke  and  no  living  thing  seemed 
near.  Straining  his  ears  he  heard  below  him  the  dragging 
steps  of  a  walking  horse.  Presently  the  animal  came  abreast 
of  him.  The  rider  had  fallen  from  him  and  had  been  dragged 
by  the  stirrup  until  his  face  had  been  pounded  out  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  rocks  in  the  way.  There  were  no  cigarettes  in  his 
pocket.  There  was  nothing  to  eat.  A  box  of  white  coated 
pills  was  the  only  treasure  the  pockets  offered.  Southwick 
flung  them  away  impatiently.  The  horse  was  worth  having 
and  could  carry  him  to  his  friends  in  front. 

The  beast  was  plainly  tired,  but  he  was  an  animal  of 
quality  and  would  go  while  he  had  strength  to  stand.  In 
an  hour  or  so  Southwick  caught  up  with  the  rest.  He  found 
them  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  News  had  come  that 
bands  of  Albanian  bandits  were  at  their  heels  ready  for 
rapine  and  loot.    The  women  in  particular  were  fearful. 

Southwick  kept  with  this  last  straggling  band.  He  had 
a  revolver.  He  might  be  of  some  use  yet.  His  role  of  non- 
combatant  was  ended  apparently.  The  hurrying  mob  before 
him  did  not  notice  for  a  long  time  that  the  American  was  no 
longer  with  them.  When  they  did,  they  dared  not  go  back  to 
look  for  him.  Perhaps  some  robbers  had  coveted  his  horse 
and  silently  killed  him  for  its  possession.  They  put  more 
of  their  desperate  efforts  in  the  ascent. 

This  is  what  happened  to  Southwick:  His  horse,  which 
had  already  endured  incredible  hardship,  died  suddenly.  His 
great,  courageous  heart  had  burst  and  he  fell  heavily,  pris- 
oning his  rider  beneath  him. 

It  was  very  cold  when  Southwick  came  to  conscious- 
ness, and  the  stars  gave  little  light.  The  din  which  had  en- 
wrapped him  for  so  long  was  gone ;  a  blessed  peace  brooded 
over  the  night.  It  was  only  when  he  essayed  to  rise  that  a 
stab  of  pain  reminded  him  where  he  was.  He  knew  that  the 
leg  on  which  the  dead  horse  lay  was  broken.  And  he  knew, 
too,  that  unaided  he  couM  n^^yer  free  himself  from  the  super- 
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incumbent  weight.  Death,  which  had  been  near  him  so  long, 
was  coming  in  a  way  even  more  dreadful  than  he  had  pic- 
tured. The  racking  pain  and  the  increasing  despair  pres- 
ently brought  him  into  a  state  of  mind  where  fact  and  fancy 
marched  hand  in  hand.  He  thought  phantom  armies  went 
by  him  and  he  tried  to  count  them  as  they  passed.  After  a 
time  the  pain  became  easier  and  was  followed  by  a  not  un- 
pleasant faintness,  and  he  listened  with  closed  eyes  to  a  cer- 
tain rhythmic  buzzing  which  by  degrees  wove  itself  into 
definite  phrases.  They  were  meaningless,  he  knew,  but  it 
gave  him  a  strange  pleasure  to  repeat  them  time  after  time, 
time  after  time. 

What  brought  him  with  a  start  from  this  half  delirious 
state  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  distant.  It  was  Hope  in  the  guise  of  a  lantern 
bearer.  Soon  he  saw,  moving  toward  him  slowly,  illumined 
now  and  then  by  the  occasional  moonlight,  a  dark-clad 
woman.  He  imagined  her  to  be  one  of  those  consecrated 
sisters  whose  lives,  devoted  to  others'  needs,  had  lent  some 
softening  influence  even  to  a  scene  so  grim  as  this.  He  lifted 
his  soul  in  praise  that  in  this,  his  dark  hour,  some  help  had 
been  sent.  It  was  evident  she  had  been  attracted  by  his 
feeble  cries,  for  she  came  directly  toward  him. 

It  was  not  until  the  lantern  came  near  that  he  saw,  lying 
at  his  side,  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  major  of  Serbian  artil- 
lery. One  white  hand  was  flung  out  so  that  it  almost  touched 
the  American.  On  the  little  finger  there  flashed  a  stone  of 
great  value.  The  lantern  looked  dim  beside  the  sparks  its 
light  had  drawn  from  the  big  diamond. 

He  thought  the  man  lay  as  one  dead,  but  saw  that 
the  woman  bent  over  him  evidently  hoping  to  find  some  faint 
lingering  life  that  she  might  nurse  back  to  strength.  A  cer- 
tain delicacy  of  feeling  prevented  Southwick  seeking  to  at- 
tract her  attention  until  she  had  finished  with  the  more  dan- 
gerously wounded  of  the  two.  Lying  as  he  was  under  the 
dead  horse  she  had  not  yet  seen  him.  She  must  have  imag- 
ined that  the  cries  which  summoned  her  proceeded  from  the 
hardly  breathing  Serbian  over  whom  she  leaned.    Southwick 
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saw  her  place  her  hand  over  the  artilleryman's  heart.  Her 
face  was  still  hidden  from  him. 

Perhaps  some  faint  movement  of  the  American  came 
to  her  keen  ear,  for  suddenly,  even  furtively,  she  faced  about 
and  stared  at  the  rectangle  of  shadow  which  enveloped  h'ni. 

And  when  Southwick  looked  up  at  what  stared  down 
at  him  his  heart  turned  to  water  and  the  sentence  he  had 
framed  died  away  in  a  groan.  This  was  no  little  sister  of  the 
poor  and  wounded  but  one  of  those  ghoulish  women  who  m 
all  the  ages  of  the  world  have  followed  carrion-like  on  the 
rear  of  armies. 

Grizzled  hair  hung  wisplike  over  a  thin,  cruel  face  so 
deeply  lined  that  it  might  have  seen  a  hundred  years.  The 
calloused,  skinny  large  jointed  hands  that  clasped  the  lantern 
looked  to  Southwick  like  the  claws  of  a  vulture  tipped  with 
black  nails  pointed  and  curved. 

Since  she  did  not  move  toward  the  American  and 
seemed  satisfied  from  his  immobility  and  the  dead  horse  that 
he  belonged  to  the  silent  company  of  the  slain,  he  supposed 
that  his  stifled  groan  had  been  indrawn,  perceptible  to  him- 
self alone. 

The  hag  set  the  lantern  on  the  ground  so  that  Southwick 
had  a  plain  view  of  the  Serbian  officer.  The  white  face  and 
half-shut  eyes  told  the  ambulance  man  the  tale  that  was  no 
longer  new  to  him.  Half  a  thousand  he  had  tended  who  lay 
like  this  one  with  dimmed,  colorless  eyes  and  rigid  frame. 
The  woman  seized  on  the  hand  where  the  ring  was  with  a 
harsh,  wolf-like  cry.  And  when  the  finger,  crooked  in  the 
last  agonies  of  a  tortured  death,  forbade  her  to  withdraw  the 
gold  band  with  its  precious  jewel  she  hacked  at  it  with  a 
long,  slender  knife,  that  bent  with  the  force  she  exerted. 

Overcome  by  the  sight  of  this  obscene  creature,  South- 
wick closed  his  eyes  in  the  extremity  of  terror.  Supposing 
the  Serbian  were  not  dead  after  all  and  should  suddenly  be 
called  back  from  the  border  land  by  the  agony  of  her  maim- 
ings !  Southwick  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  screams 
of  dreadful  awakening. 

A  little  later  he  heard  the  woman  rise  from  the  Serbian's 
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side.  Through  closed  eyes  he  could  detect  the  nearness  of 
the  light  to  his  own  face.  He  remembered  that  the  hand 
outflung  and  nearest  to  the  woman  there  was  a  gold  signet 
ring.  And  while  it  was  no  prize  comparable  to  what  she  had 
just  taken  the  precious  metal  might  tempt  her.  It  seemed 
he  had  lain  without  drawing  a  breath  for  minutes.  Then 
the  foul,  claw-like  hand  found  its  way  to  the  inner  pocket 
where  a  little  money  was  hidden.  He  could  not  restrain  a 
slight  shudder  of  repulsion  at  the'fhought  of  those,  unclean 
fingers  clutching  at  the  intimate  letters  that  he  carried  with 
him,  letters  from  the  girl  he  was  to  marry  so  soon  as  the 
war  was  done.  As  he  shrank  away,  the  hand  was  quickly 
withdrawn.  Between  half-closed  eyelids  he  saw  that  it  was 
now  clasped  about  the  knife.  Anxious,  apparently,  to  know 
whether  he  still  lived  she  bent  down  to  listen  for  the  heart's 
action.  So  close'  was  she  he  could  feel  her  wrinkled  skin 
scraping  his  bared  neck. 

In  that  moment  of  danger  he  could  not  refrain  from  half 
opening  his  eyes  again.  He  wanted  to  know  where  was  the 
hand  that  held  the  knife.  It  would  be  possible,  he  hoped,  to 
glance  through  the  lashes  so  cleverly  as  to  hide  the  movement 
from  her. 

But  his  own  eyes  looked  into  the  hard,  suspicious  eyes  of 
the  watching  woman.  As  her  arm  was  raised  above  her  so 
that  she  could  bring  the  weapon  with  force  on  his  unpro- 
tected throat,  he  gripped  her  skinny  neck  with  hands  made 
suddenly  strong  with  the  desperate  need  of  the  moment.  She 
struggled  like  a  trapped  beast  and  in  the  doing  of  it  dropped 
her  knife.  Her  curved  claws  tore  his  face,  seeking  the  eyes 
so  that  he  was  blinded  by  his  own  warm  blood.  The  pain 
served  only  to  arouse  him  the  more  thoroughly. 

God,  how  she  squirmed  and  battled  for  her  life!  But 
he  gripped  tighter  and  tighter,  so  that  the  agony  of  his 
cramped  fingers  was  almost  unbearable.  By  and  by  her 
rigid  body  seemed  limper  and  her  struggles  ceased.  South- 
wick  was  now  nearing  hysteria.  It  was  a  devilish  trick  on 
her  part,  he  told  himself,  to  make  him  think  she  was  uncon- 
scious so  that  she  might  escape.     And  if  she  did  she  could 
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stand  behind  the  horse's  body  and  torture  him  at  will,  know- 
ing he  could  not  reach  her.  And  then  again  he  thought  the 
soul  was  trying  to  escape  the  constricting  throat,  and  he 
grew  frightened  lest  some  power  of  evil  might  be  born  of 
physical  death  to  harm  him.  Mercifully  for  his  reason,  un- 
consciousness like  a  cloud  descended  on  him. 

Pain,  hours  later,  stabbed  him  into  consciousness  and 
brought  him  back  from  a  nightmare  world  where  great 
weights  .were  placed  on  his  chest  to  torture  him.  When 
he  grew  moje  fully  awake  he  perceived  that  this  burden  was 
something  actual,  not  a  phantasy.  It  was  so  near  him  that  at 
first  he  could  not  comprehend  at  what  he  gazed.  Then  he 
saw.  It  was  the  now  bloated  face  of  the  dead  woman  that 
pressed  against  him;  her  eyes  were  half  open  and  the  shape- 
less tongue  protruded  grotesquely  from  a  swollen  mouth. 

He  shrieked  aloud  and  sought  with  failing  strength  to 
shake  the  accursed  thing  from  him.  His  shrieks  were  hoarse 
and  terrible  to  his  own  ears.  Presently  there  settled  on  him 
the  conviction  that  this  dead  woman  and  he  were  to  be  linked 
together  through  all  eternity.  To  have  her  leering  down 
at  him  forever.  A  passion  of  tears  came  to  him  and  he  asked 
God  what  he  had  done  to  merit  this  punishment.  Then  he 
fell  to  trying,  as  a  child  might,  to  think  what  eternity  meant 
by  repeating  forever — forever — forever — forever     .     . 

It  seemed  hours  later  when  human  voices  broke  on  his 
ears,  and  his  tired  eyes  looked  in  reality  on  salvation.  It  was 
an  American  Ambulance  which  was  trying  to  catch  up  with 
the  main  body  of  the  troops. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  one  of  the  men  cheerily.  "  Here 
we  are,  old  man." 

Quickly,  yet  not  without  a  shudder,  he  dragged  the 
corpse  from  his  fellow  countryman.  He  could  learn  later 
what  had  happened. 

"  Forever,"  Southwick  repeated  slowly,  "  forever — for- 
ever." 


"MY  TYPES"— RUPERT 

HUGHES 

By  PENDENNIS 

IN  the  vogue  of  modern  fiction,  which  has  taken  its  flavor 
from  the  hectic  elementals  of  our  best  cabarets  and 
tango  parlors,  which  has  made  love-making  an  art  un- 
equaled  by  the  legerdermain  of  camouflage,  authors  have 
become  rich.  They  have  been  tempted  and  they  have  fallen. 
They  have  tumbled,  eagerly  defying  anyone  to  say  they  have. 
In  the  luxury  of  their  tapestried  sanctums  they  may  have  en- 
dured a  twinge  of  literary  conscience,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
man  who  hordes  forbidden  food,  or  the  woman  who  smuggles 
her  imported  jewels  into  the  country  without  duty. 

It  was  with  these  reflections  filtering  their  impression 
of  the  new  vogue  in  modern  magazine  fiction  that  I  went  to 
see  Rupert  Hughes.  Justly  or  unjustly,  he  had  been  classed 
with  those  brilliant,  younger  authors,  whose  versatility  had 
been  misled  by  the  publisher's  checkbook 

^'  I  have  been  accused  of  writing  hectic  novels,"  he  said, 
feverishly  drawing  at  a  cigar  he  was  not  enjoying,  "  and  I 
have  been  told  I  manufacture  words,  phrases— that  I  over- 
elaborate  in  style.  I  have  been  told  this  by  book  reviewers 
who  haunt  me  when  I  am  trying  to  be  most  conscientious. 
We  all  have  nightmares  at  some  time,  and  mine  usually  oc- 
curs after  I  have  worked  far  into  the  night  on  some  bit  of 
writing  that  1  felt  sure  was  good.  The  nightmare  comes  to  me 
just  before  I  awake  and  takes  the  form  of  a  book  reviewer, 
criticizing  the  proofs  of  what  I  have  written  the  night  be- 
fore. It  is  so  vivid  that  as  soon  as  I  am  awake  1  very  often 
destroy  what  I  have  written.  An  author  is  not  supposed  to 
know  as  much  as  a  book  reviewer.  I  think  it  is  a  false  tra- 
dition, because  some  of  them  do  know  as  much. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  what  you  want  me  to  do,  to  explain 
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how  I  get  my  types,  how  my  novels  grow  into  what  they  are, 
but  when  I  do  tell  you  1  run  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  being 
occult,    i  am  violently  anti-occult. 

'*  The    chief    opportunity    of    a    novelist    today    is    to 
destroy     traditions,     to     ignore     the     formalities,     to     do 
something  more  than  photograph  the  men  and  women  and 
things  that  are  about  him.     No  photograph  was  ever  a  true 
picture  of  any  human  being.    The  moment  we  sit  for  a  photo- 
graph we  become  someone  else.     Of  course,  we  look  at  the 
time  exactly  as  the  camera  catches  us,  but  how  dreadfully  we 
are  usually  looking  then.    As  an  illustration  of  what  I  feel  is 
the  novelist's  task  this  will  serve.    Mere  photography  of  peo- 
ple in  a  story  is  not  enough.    In  fact,  to  attempt  such  a  feat 
creates  false  facts  in  a  novel.    There  is  in  every  human  being 
a  spiritual  inclination,  a  detached  identity  that  the  novelist 
should  do  his  best  to  interpret.    I  almost  never  describe  the 
physical  appearance  of  any  of  my  types.    I  may  have  said  he 
had  black  hair  or  blonde  hair,  but  nothing  more  definite.  This 
is  because  I  rarely  see  my  characters  in  their  physical  quali- 
ties.   I  feel  them  intensely.    As  they  become  better  and  better 
realized,  I  grow  more  and  more  acquainted  with  them  and 
seem  more  fond  of  them,  more  sympathetic.     I  hear  them 
speak  in  their  own  language  and  voices,  but  I  never  see  them. 
That  sounds  mystical  and  is  a  trifle  incomprehensible,  per- 
haps, but  I  do  not  mean  anything  in  the  least  occult.    I  men- 
tion it  because  it  is  the  keynote  to  the  real  grasp  of  character 
which  1  think  a  novelist  should  always  have,  the  spiritual 
grasp. 

You  know,  I  began  by  writing  what  we  call  small  town 
stories,  stories  about  people  who  live  in  communities  of  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand.  I  was  born  in  a  small  village  in  Mis- 
souri, but  spent  a  good  part  of  my  boyhood  in  the  small  city 
of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  It  had  been  ridiculously  libeled,  for  it  is 
a  very  picturesque  little  town  with  very  beautiful  scenery. 
One  of  my  early  stories  was  about  Keokuk,  a  short  sketch 
called  '  The  Mouth  of  the  Gift  Horse.'  It  was  the  story  of 
a  poor  boy  who  amassed  a  big  fortune  from  an  in- 
vention  and   then   went   back   to   spend    it   in   beautifying 
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his  home  town,  for  which  philanthropy  he  went  bank- 
rupt, was  disowned  by  his  neighbors  and  died  poor.  The 
theme  was  in  the  title,  the  character  which  interpreted  it  was 
known  to  me  only  when  1  was  a  boy.  It  was  considered  very 
clever,  and  1  was  praised  by  my  townspeople  until  a  news- 
paper in  a  rival  community  accused  me  of  betraying,  of  hold- 
ing Keokuk  up  to  ridicule.  It  was  many  years  before  I  could 
live  down  some  of  the  hostility  I  aroused.  In  some  ways  that 
experience  taught  me  a  lesson — to  be  careful  in  the  selection 
of  my  types. 

"  I  suppose  the  beginning  of  my  career  as  a  '  hectic  nov- 
elist' was  when  I  wrote  a  play  called  'What  Will  People  Say,' 
which  was  produced  as  'The  Triangle.'  It  included  incident- 
ally but  not  primarily  the  world  old  theme  of  two  men  and  a 
woman.  The  play  failed,  but  was  considered  important.  I 
novelized  it  and  sold  it  as  a  novelette  to  a  magazine  for 
$400.  The  editors  changed — a  new  policy  came  in — and  they 
wrote  me  to  know  if  I  would  care  to  return  the  money  or 
write  them  another  story  in  its  place.  I  replied  that  the 
money  had  long  ago  been  spent,  but  I  gave  them  an  essay  and 
a  playlet  in  place.  Years  afterward  I  was  urged  to  write  a 
serial  and  I  took  up  the  ruins  of  the  play,  and  was  moved  to 
make  it  as  vivid  a  story  as*I  could  of  New  York  and  its  imme- 
diate career.  It  had  great  success  as  a  serial  and  as  a  novel. 
If  that  editor  had  kept  it  at  $400  I  should  have  been  unable 
to  make  use  of  it.  So  misfortunes  often  turn  out  for  the  best 
in  true  copybook  style. 

''  I  have  always  been  in  love  with  New  York.  When  I 
was  a  student  at  Yale  I  used  to  get  up  there  as  often  as  I 
could.  I  am  still  in  love  with  New  York,  and  I  have  never 
been  disillusionized.  When  some  success  came  to  me  a  little 
later,  with  fiction,  I  observed  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  rubber 
stamp  on  every  New  York  story.  The  rubber  stamp  called 
it  '  Babylon.'  Now,  it  didn't  appeal  to  me  as  that  sort  of  a 
place.  It  is  full  of  kindness,  of  swift  emotions,  of  human 
sympathies,  and  it  is  no  more  a  Babylon  than  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
is  one.  The  potential  possibility  of  a  new  Babylon  exists  in 
every  small  or  large  town  where  people  are  thrown  together, 
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are  living  close  together.  If  it  wasn't  a  Babylon  story,  which 
the  traditions  of  fiction  saddled  on  New  York,  then  it  was  a 
melodramatic  bit  of  pathos.  The  story  of  the  innocent  girl 
who  is  rescued  by  the  husky  policeman,  who  cracks  the  vil- 
lain over  the  head  with  his  club  at  the  proper  time,  and  jo- 
vially returns  her  to  the  vine-covered  cottage  in  her  far  West- 
ern home.  Now,  between  these  two  fictional  traditions  of 
New  York  there  was  a  wide  road  on  which  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  true  stories  about  real  people.  So,  instead  of 
approaching  New  York  as  one  approaches  an  adventuress,  in 
an  attitude  of  censorious  suspicion,  I  approached  New  York 
with  sincere  sympathy,  with  great  respect,  with  intense 
pleasure.  All  its  vast  wealth  was  not  massed  against  me.  All 
its  extreme  poverty,  its  sordid  vices,  its  justice  and  injustice 
seemed  perfectly  human,  not  inhuman. 

"  Speaking  about  motives,  in  the  final  analysis  of  mo- 
tives in  human  nature,  which  are  motives  that  concern 
the  novelist,  people  are  alike  all  over  the  world.  They 
have  been  alike  for  thousands  of  years.  The  women 
in  Assyria  talked  about  clothes,  and  criticized  each 
other,  just  as  the  women  in  New  York  do  today.  The  vices 
of  Rome  during  the  time  of  Caesar  were  no  worse  than  the 
vices  of  New  York  are  now.  It  was  merely  a  question  of 
broad  sympathy  to  understand  that  the  great  wealth  of  New 
York  was  not  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  who  had  ac- 
quired it  merely  to  crush  out  the  lives  of  the  poor,  and  that 
the  poor  people  were  not  envious  of  great  wealth,  but  were 
envious  of  emotional  sympathy.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
in  the  psychology  of  human  beings  is  that  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives  is  influenced  by  the  pain  or  the  pleasure  of  a  mo- 
ment. For  instance,  I  might  be  watching  a  terrific  battle  in 
which  thousands  of  men  were  being  slaughtered,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  a  cinder  blows  into  my  eye,  and  I  forget  all  about  the 
battle,  all  about  the  pain  and  mystery  of  my  fellow-being,  and 
think  only  of  that  confounded  cinder  and  the  pain  it  is  giving 
me.  A  man  with  a  violent  toothache  will  lose  every  sense  of 
obligation,  every  prospective  of  ideals  he  would  normally 
have,  until  he  is  cured.    These  are  instances  I  refer  to  merely 
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to  emphasize  that  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  novehst's  trade 
is  the  broadest  sympathy  with  the  small  frailties  of  human 
nattire.  It  is  his  business  to  chronicle  the  toothache  as  it 
really  acts  and  reacts. 

"  Therefore,  I  approach  my  types  with  sincere  compas- 
sion for  the  small  things  that  disturb  the  great  events  of  their 
lives.  Their  morals  are  always  exposed  to  the  little  pin- 
pricks, the  disagreeable  surprises  of  physical  source.  My 
types  are  chiefly  composite ;  they  are  bits  of  many  people  that 
seem  to  adjust  themselves  into  one  concrete  character.  I  gen- 
erally start  with  a  tmiversal  theme.  '  Empty  Pockets,'  for 
instance,  was  a  story  dealing  with  the  real  sympathy  of  the 
rich  for  the  very  poor,  and  the  astonishing  dramas  that 
result  from  their  intercourse.  That  was  only  the  theme. 
Then  I  retire  into  a  smoking  period  of  restless  incubation, 
and  I  wait  for  some  character  to  formulate.  The  character 
appears  to  me,  but  I  could  not  describe  with  exactitude  what 
it  looks  like.  For  instance,  if  the  character  is  an  old  maid, 
she  will  reveal  herself  rather  in  a  gesture,  in  the  way  she 
walks,  or  simpers — not  in  the  way  she  looks,  or  in  the  clothes 
she  wears.  By  degrees  the  characters  become  absolutely 
clear  to  me,  and  I  try  to  retain  the  language  which  they  use, 
not  the  language  I  give  them  to  use.  I  photograph  conver- 
sations and  reproduce  them  as  accurately  as  my  memory  will 
allow.  I  try  to  avoid  the  easy,  what  I  call  rubber  stamp, 
phrases  in  fiction.  I  am  particularly  fond  of  research  for  the 
right  word,  the  exceptional  adjustment  of  words,  for  the 
color  of  writing  is  in  the  words  you  choose. 

''  It  has  been  the  custom  among  recent  novelists  to  write 
stories  containing  only  four  or  five  characters.  Splendid 
results  have  been  attained,  but  there  had  been  an  almost  com- 
plete neglect  of  the  larger  canvas,  such  as  Dickens  gave  us, 
and  the  French  writers.  They  used  forty  or  fifty  charac- 
ters in  a  novel,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  develop  many 
characters  to  real  importance.  An  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  do,  to  keep  them  tied  close  to  the  complica- 
tions of  the  story,  but  necessar\^  to  the  duty  of  novel  writing. 
The  t}'pes  to  write  about  are  endless,  and  I  think  if  the  novel- 
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ist  reaches  out  for  them,  spiritually,  instead  of  merely  for 
dramatic  effect,  he  will  find  a  richer  fulfillment  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  work.  1  have  been  fortunate  in  making  my  types 
recognizable  in  life.  When  1  write  a  story  about  the  slums, 
which  deals  with  crime  and  poverty,  1  usually  get  letters  from 
ex-convicts  congratulating  me  on  my  knowledge  of  their 
feelings.    In  fact,  they  have  told  me  I  was  one  of  them. 

''  These  are  some  of  the  ideals  which  the  novelist  at 
least  aspires  to.  Especially  important  is  the  matter  of  con- 
struction. I  think  many  very  highly  praised  realists  over- 
look the  importance  of  artistic  design.  There  should  be  a 
firmly  articulated  skeleton  underneath  the  flesh  and  clothes. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  designs  available,  but  if  a  nov- 
elist is  an  artist  and  that  great  thing,  a  true  story-teller,  he 
will  try  to  give  his  story  a  definite  structure  as  a  story.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  design  is  the  perfect  circle  which 
Hardy  constructed  in  his  '  Mayor  of  Casterbridge.' 

''  My  types  come  to  me  in  what  might  be  termed  ghost- 
like intensity.  I  see  their  spirits  and  they  pass  through  mine 
to  the  printed  page.  I  write  unsystematically — that  is  to 
say,  when  I  feel  like  writing ;  this  is  a  confession  which  is  the 
despair  of  the  editor  who  is  waiting  for  copy.  The  novelist 
should  make  his  types  live  through  his  sympathy,  not  merely 
of  reason,  but  his  emotional  sympathy.  To  make  the  reader 
sec  and  feel  a  character  in  a  novel  requires  intensity  of  emo- 
tion in  the  author.  He  should  also  delve  deep  into  history 
present  and  ancient  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  world  as  it 
was,  otherwise  he  can't  know  it  as  it  is  or  why.  He  ought 
to  try  to  be  a  scholar,  an  artist,  and  then  tell  a  story  for  the 
story's  sake." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  interview  with  Rupert  Hughes 
to  confirm  his  relations  with  the  coterie  of  young  authors 
who  have  created  a  vogue  of  modern  fiction  previously  re- 
ferred to.  No  man  could  express  with  more  sincerity  a  se- 
riousness of  purpose  as  a  novelist  than  Rupert  Hughes  has  in 
his  attitude  toward  his  work.  Perhaps  the  new  vogue  of 
realism  is  to  be  the  trend  of  future  fiction. 


COLORED  LIES 

By  EMANUEL  CARNEVALI 


THE  houses  in  a  long  row 
Have  wind-burnt  red  faces. 
These  coffins  of  motionless  air 
With  a  fat,  silly  stare 
Beckon  at  the  winds  that  blow 
A  joyous  insult  in  their  faces — 
Old  spinsters 

Gulping  respectably  their  hate 
At  the  wanton  gait 
Of  scuttling  skirts  of  tall  young  girls. 
They  have  wind-burnt  red  faces, 
They  respectably  try 
To  smile 
A  red  lie 
For  a  while 
In  a  long  row 
As  the  winds  blow. 
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II 


Men  dress  in  blue,  black  and  gray 

And  these  are  the  three  colors  of  the  sky. 

Hate,  love  and  goodness  huddled  in  the  space 

Of  a  buttoned  jacket  without  grace. 

Because  the  sky 

Will  gaze 

So  gently  down 

And  ask  these  men  to  tell  the  how  and  why, 

These  tiny,  busy  things  under  a  jacket 

Will  hide  a  frown, 

And  crawl  away 

Clad  in  blue,  black  and  gray — 

Three-colored  lie 

To  betray 

The  gently  gazing,  innocent  big  sky. 

O,  the  intrusion 

Would  put  confusion 

Into  the  chests  of  men 

Who  crawl  away 

Armored  in  lies  of  black  and  blue  and  gray. 


THE  INCONVENIENCES  OF 
BEING  NEUTRAL 

By  LAURENCE  VAIL 

[A  DRAMATIC  SUITE] 

L 

IT  is  seven  o'clock  of  a  morning  of  June,  191 6,  in  a  large 
barn-like  room  in  Southampton  Station.     A  continuous 

stream  of  travellers — weary,  dishevelled,  generally  de- 
moralized— enters  from  the  right,  pauses  before  a  number 
of  tables  behind  which  military  officials  are  seated,  then 
flows  out  of  the  room  by  the  opposite  side.  Behind  one  of 
these  tables  is  seated  an  extremely  youthful  English  officer. 
He  appears  good-natured,  somewhat  sleepy,  and  not  spe- 
cially capable.  There  enters  a  little  red-headed  man  carry- 
ing an  enormous  valise.  For  a  moment  he  gazes  about  him 
rather  vacantly,  then  comes  to  a  stop  before  the  young  of- 
ficer, who  stifles  a  yawn  and  tries  to  look  business-like. 

Officer  (formal,  bored  but  agreeable) :  Your  name,  if 
you  please.  Sir  ? 

Little  Man  (his  accent  is  an  odd  mixture  of  Russian 
and  Cockney)  :  My  name  is  Smith. 

Officer:  Christian  names ? 

Smith  :  Pepito  Fritz. 

Officer  (^/ia>'/?/3;) :  Nationality?- 

Smith  {nervously) :  No  nationality. 

Officer  {looking  at  Smith  queerly)  :  No  nationality! 
Where  were  you  born  ? 

Smith  {humbly) :  In  a  balloon. 

Officer  {casually,  with  feigned  indifference) :  Where 
was  this  balloon  at  the  moment  of  your  birth  ? 

Smith  {with  conciliating  szveetness  of  tone)  :  Over  the 
.Lake  of  Constance. 
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Officer:  That  is,  over  Switzerland? 

Smith  {nervously)  :  That's  the  trouble.  Mother 
doesn't  know  whether  I  was  born  over  the  Swiss  or  the  Ger- 
man part  of  the  lake.  You  see,  she  was  rather — er — er — a 
bit  absentniinded  at  the  time. 

Officer  {trying  to  conceal  perplexity  behind  briskness 
of  tone)  :  Whom  did  the  balloon  belong  to? 

Smith  :  To  a  Spaniard. 

Officer:  Your  father's  nationality? 

Smith  (sadly)  :  I  really  don't  know,  Sir.  Mother 
never  told  me.    Her  memory  never  was  very  good. 

Officer  (desperately):  Your  mother's  nationality? 

Smith:  Nothing  in  particular.  Something  Hunga- 
rian-Slav-Spanish-like. 

Officer  :  Have  you  any  sympathies — any  political 
opinions — any — .  (He  halts,  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of 
his  question.) 

Smith  (confidential  and  nervous) :  I've  nothing 
against  the  English,  and — 

Officer  (defiantly):  You're  a  pro-German! 

Smith:  Oh,  no;  not  at  all,  Sir.  But  I've  got  nothing 
against  the  Turks  and  the  Austrians  either.  I  think  this  war 
is  most  inconvenient.  I'm  neutral;  that's  what  I  am.  I'm 
perfectly  neutral. 

Officer:  Then  you  must  go  back  to  France.  There's 
a  boat  at  midnight.  You  may  stay  here  till  then — in  this 
room.    Make  yourself  at  home. 

Smith  looks  pathetically  around  him.  Then  sighing 
deeply  he  carries  his  valise  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  room 
and  sits  down  on  it. 

XL 

Pontalier,  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  2,  1916. 
A  small  room  in  the  station  hastily  constructed  by  means  of 
bare  planks.  An  ancient,  benevolent,  bearded  soldier  shoul- 
dering a  bayonet  walks  up  and  down  the  narrow  space.    At  a 
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small  table  littered  with  papers  sits  a  little  dark  Frenchman. 
He  is  new  at  this  kind  of  work  and  conceals  it  by  an  aggres- 
sive, authoritative  manner,  which  he  often  has  considerable 
trouble  to  sustain.  It  is  his  one  grievance  against  fate  that 
during  the  two  weeks  he  has  been  stationed  at  the  frontier 
he  has  failed  to  discover  a  spy.  His  suspicions  have  been 
aroused  by  Smith,  who  stands  facing  him  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  small  table.  Smith  appears  abject  and  miser- 
able. 

Official  {severely,  tapping  his  fingers  nervously  on 
the  table) :  The  sooner  you  confess,  the  better  for  you. 

Smith  {with  tears  in  his  voice) :  But  I  assure  you, 
Monsieur 

Official  :  Silence !  I  tell  you  that  you  had  better  con- 
fess. If  you  don't  confess  now,  we'll  keep  you  here  till  you 
do.  We'll  keep  you  a  month,  ten  months  if  necessary.  You 
can't  deceive  me.  {He  fingers  miscellaneous  papers  im- 
portantly.) We  have  information  concerning  you.  You  are 
known.  You  have  been  watched.  Now  answer  me,  and 
mind  you  answer  the  truth.  Where  were  you  on  the  first 
of  August,  1914? 

Smith  {beside  himself  with  terror) :  On  the  first  of 
August,  1914?    Did  you  say  the  first  day  of  August? 

Official  {sternly) :  I  said  the  first  of  August,  1914. 

Smith  :  I  don't  know.    I  can't  remember. 

Official:  Where  were  you  at  the  outbreak  of  war? 

Smith  {very  promptly) :  In  Munich. 

Official  {rubbing  his  hands  with  relish,  and  smiling 
suavely) :  So  you  were  in  Germany.  Now  don't  be  afraid. 
You  see  we  know  all  this  already.  I  merely  wish  to  ascertain 
whether  you  are  telling  the  truth.  What  were  you  doing  in 
Germany  ? 

Smith  {reassured  by  official's  change  of  manner) : 
Nothing  in  particular.    Just  living,  you  know. 

Official  {severely,  with  impressive  solemnity) :  Be 
careful.  Tell  me  the  truth.  You  have  told  me  already  one 
lie. 
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Smith  {frightened  again) :  You  say  I  told  you  a  lie? 

Official:  You  told  me  that  you  didn't  know  where  you 
were  on  the  first  of  August,  1914,  and  that  you  were  in 
Munich  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Now  war  broke  out  on  the 
first  of  August,  1914.  You  see,  your  two  statements  do  not 
tally. 

Smith:  I  didn't  know — I  didn't  mean — I  forgot — 
{He  collapses  entirely.) 

Official  {relentlessly) :  What  were  you  doing  in  Mun- 
ich at  the  outbreak  of  war  ? 

Smith  :  I  was — I  was — 

Official  {insinuatingly) :  Shall  I  help  you?  You  were 
in  the  employ  of  the  German  secret  service. 

Smith  {horror-stricken)  \  1^o\  No!    I  assure  you. 

Official:  Then  what  were  you  doing?  Come!  Don't 
be  afraid. 

Smith  {taking  a  sudden  resolution):  I  was  being  en- 
gaged. 

Official  {puzzled):  What? 

Smith  :  I  was  going  to  be  married. 

Official:  To  a  "  Boche  "? 

Smith  {helplessly) :  Yes. 

Official:  Of  course  she  was  also  in  the  German  secret 
service.  {Fidgeting  again  with  his  papers.)  We  know  all 
about  the  woman.    You  see  we  are  fully  informed. 

Smith  {unable  to  restrain  a  smile  in  spite  of  his  ter- 
ror) :  Gretchen  wasn't  that  style.  She  was  very  fat,  very 
blonde — 

Official  {wisely) :  I  see  no  reason  why  a  fat  blonde 
woman  should  not  be  a  spy. 

Smith  {whimsically)  :  I  did  not  marry  her. 

Official  {genial  and  perfectly  natural) :  I  congratu- 
late you.  {Recovering  his  severity  with  an  effort) :  Why 
didn't  you  marry  her? 

Smith  {sadly) :  Because  I  was  neutral.  You  see  I  had 
no  political  opinions.  I  never  had  any.  {Confidentially.) 
You  can't  imagine  what  a  lot  of  inconvenience  this  neutrality 
has  caused  nic.     People  don't  understand  it. 
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Official  {looks  at  Smith  curiously) :  So  you  are  a 
neutral?     (Smith  nods.) 

The  official  glances  at  the  soldier,  who  has  ceased  to 
march  up  and  down  the  room  in  order  to  listen  more  atten- 
tively to  the  dialogue.  The  soldier  shakes  his  head  humor- 
ously, places  his  forefinger  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead, 
thereby  indicating  that  in  his  opinion  Smith  is  more  of  a  fool 
than  a  knave. 

Official  (importantly) :  You  will  perceive  that  I  have 
a  method  of  my  own.  That  is  why  a  spy  never  passes 
through  my  fingers.  (The  soldier  coughs,  the  official  looks 
up  irritable.)  March!  Who  told  you  to  stop ?  (The  soldier 
shoulders  his  bayonet  and  paces  the  room.)  I  begin  where 
others  finish  and  I  finish  where  others  begin.     Your  name? 

Smith:  Smith. 

Official  :  You're  sure  it's  not  Schmidt  ? 

Smith  :  No !    Pepito  Fritz  Smith. 

Official:  Birthplace? 

Smith  tells  him  the  tale  we  know,  concerning  the  balloon 
and  his  peculiar  parentage.  At  first  the  official  listens  at- 
tentively, noting  down  Smith's  answers  in  a  register.  Sud- 
denly he  rises  to  his  feet,  smacks  Smith  good-naturedly  on 
the  back.  The  soldier  has  ceased  to  march  up  and  down  the 
room  and  stands  grinning  at  the  pair. 

Official  (genially) :  You  may  take  the  next  train  for 
Switzerland,  but  don't  you  dare  come  back  to  France  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  Our  asylums  are  crowded,  and  we  need 
every  available  place  for  the  wounded.  If  you  take  my  ad- 
vice you'll  keep  quiet  about  that  balloon  story.    You  may  go. 

Smith,  beaming  with  happiness,  picks  up  his  bag  and 
shuffles  out  of  the  room. 

Official    (to   himself):   Another   day  lost!    (Consol- 
ingly.)    They  must  come  some  day — these  German  spies. 
(The  soldier  grins.     The  official  glares  at  him  angrily.) 
What  are  you  doing?     Hurry  up.     March!    (The  soldier 
humorously  shoulders  his  bayonet.) 
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III. 

A  mid-summer  night,  191 6,  in  the  hall  of  the  Palais 
Mascotte,  Zurich.  The  hall  is  densely  crowded,  mostly  with 
people  of  exotic  appearance.  At  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
audience  is  composed  of  Balkans  and  South  Americans; 
one  perceives,  too,  a  fair  number  of  Belgians  and  Germans 
and  a  score  of  ladies  from  that  exceedingly  international 
country  known  as  the  demi-monde.  Very  few  French,  Ital- 
ian and  British  are  present.  Some  inconspicuous  Swiss  are 
scattered  around. 

At  one  end  of  the  room,  on  a  small  stage,  a  middle-aged 
woman  wearing  tricolor  tights  is  singing  a  patriotic  French 
song  with  an  unmistakably  Teutonic  accent.  Hearty  ap- 
plause follows  the  end  of  her  performance.  She  is  succeeded 
by  an  Italian  woman  in  green  who  sings  a  Viennese  ditty. 
More  loud  applause.  The  curtain  falls  at  half-past  ten,  and 
the  public  is  informed  of  half  an  hour's  intermission. 

At  the  back  of  the  room  Smith  is  seated  at  the  same 
table  as  a  chubby  Turk,  a  sallow-faced  Chilian,  a  tall  Swiss 
from  Lausanne,  and  a  brisk,  dapper  little  Swiss  from  Basle. 
At  the  next  table  two  discontented  girls  are  sipping  sherry 
cobblers. 

Smith  {beaming  happily,  addressing  nobody  in  par- 
ticular) :  Ah!   It's  good  to  be  in  a  neutral  country! 

Turk  (friendly) :  Just  come  out  of  Germany? 

Smith  :  No,  out  of  France.  It's  not  comfortable  there 
for  a  neutral. 

Turk  :  You  mean  for  a  pro-German  neutral  ? 

Smith:  Oh,  no.  For  a  neutral-neutral.  I  don't  care 
who  wins  the  war. 

Chilian:  I  don't  care  who  wins  the  war,  still  I'm  not 
a  neutral.  I  wouldn't  dare  to  be.  A  man  must  have  some 
friends. 

Turk  (to  Chilian) :  What  are  you  now,  by  the  way? 

Chilian:  I'm  a  pro-German  since  yesterday.  You  see 
there's  a  very  pretty  Viennese  just  arrived  at  my  hotel. 
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Turk  :  Last  week  you  were  pro- Ally,  if  I  remember. 

Chilian:  1  was  in  love  with  Adele.  She  has  gone  back 
to  Paris. 

Smith  {with  whimsical  earnestness) :  But  if  there  were 
no  Adele  and  no  Viennese  lady — then  you  would  be  a  neu- 
tral? 

Chilian  :  No,  no.  One  must  have  an  opinion.  It's  not 
respectable  to  be  neutral.  {Indicating  by  a  movement  of  his 
head  the  girls  at  the  next  table.)  That  style  is  more  or  less 
neutral. 

Smith  :  It  must  be  a  terrible  strain  to  work  up  an  opin- 
ion. 

Chilian:  If  I  can't  be  pro-something,  I  can  be  anti- 
something.  I  know  many  people  who  get  on  very  well  in  so- 
ciety by  being  anti-Prussian  or  anti-British. 

Smith  :  But  the  Swiss  are  neutral,  aren't  they? 

Tall  Swiss  {indignantly) :  Not  at  aU.  They're  all  pro- 
Ally. 

Small  Swiss :  Don't  you  believe  him.  He  comes  from 
Lausanne.    The  Vaudois  are  more  French  than  the  French. 

Tall  Swiss:  And  the  people  of  Basle  more  German 
than  the  Kaiser  himself. 

Small  Swiss  :  Oh,  no.  I  can't  afford  to  be  merely  pro- 
German.  I'm  in  the  importation  business.  We  need  food- 
stuff from  Italy. 

Smith:  Then  you're  also  a  neutral? 

Small  Swiss:  Oh,  no.  I'm  too -busy.  It  all  depends 
with  whom  I'm  doing  business.  Besides,  as  our  friend  over 
there  says,  it  is  not  respectable  to  be  neutral.  Even  if  I  had 
the  leisure  I  would  not  go  in  for  neutrality. 

Smith  {doggedly)  :  Well,  anyhow,  I'm  perfectly  neu- 
tral. 

Turk:  You  mean  that  you're  perfectly  indifferent? 

Tall  Swiss:  Think  of  the  Belgian  atrocities. 

Turk:  Remember  the  crimes  of  England. 

Chilian  :  Think  of  the  chick  ladies  of  Paris. 

Smith  :  It  makes  no  difference.     I'm  perfectly  neutral. 

Chilian:  You'll  have  an  awfully  dull  time. 
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Turk:  No  one  will  believe  you. 

Smith  {pathetically)  :  What  can  I  do? 

Chilian  :  You  must  work  up  an  opinion. 

Smith  :  But  I  can't. 

Tall  Swiss  :  Then  Switzerland  is  not  the  place  for  you. 

Smith  {hopelessly)  :  Where  can  I  go? 

Chilian:  I  don't  know.  {To  the  Turk.)  Where  can 
he  go? 

Turk  {shrugs  his  shoulders)  :  I  don't  know.  I  didn't 
think  the  species  existed. 

Small  Swiss:  I  have  an  idea. 

Smith  {eagerly)  :  Oh,  please  tell  me. 

Small  Swiss:  Have  you  read  Wilson's  twenty-eighth 
message  ? 

Smith  :  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  beautiful.  It  is  the  only  sen- 
sible thing  I've  read  since  the  war  broke  out. 

Small  Swiss  :  I  thought  you  would  like  it.  Personally, 
I  don't  understand  it.    Why  don't  you  go  to  America  ? 

The  curtain  rises.  Two  Oriental  jugglers  appear  on  the 
stage.    Loud  applause  from  the  audience. 

IV. 

The  custom  house  of  Domodossala,  at  two  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  December  28,  191 6.  The  scene  is  one  of  in- 
tense confusion.  Women  with  the  light  of  panic  in  their 
eyes  rush  wildly  around  in  search  of  their  baggage;  a  cus- 
tom house  officer  trips  over  the  hencoop  of  a  thin,  wrinkled, 
yellow-faced,  octogenary  peasant  woman,  who  shrieks  her 
opinion  of  him  in  some  outlandish  dialect ;  overladen  porters 
struggle  through  the  mob;  a  three-months-old  infant  and  a 
one-year-old  pig  go  in  for  a  loud  squealing  competition.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  one  perceives  the  pathetic  figure  of 
Smith.  A  thin  custom  officer  is  conscientiously  examining 
the  effects  of  Smith's  valise,  while  a  fat,  florid  officer,  whom 
the  thin  officer  addresses  as  "  Colonello,"  is  plying  Smith 
with  questions. 
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Colonel:  Why  do  you  wish  to  go  to  America? 

Smith  :   Because  I'm  a  neutral. 

Colonel  {zvho  has  already  heard  Smith's  yarn  about 
the  balloon) :  Oh,  yes;  I  remember. 

Thin  Official  {producing  tzvo  pencils  from  Smith's 
valise) :  Look  at  these,  Colonello.    I  think  they  are  German. 

Colonel  (takes  the  pencils  from  thin  official  and  ex- 
amines them  closely.  Proceeds  to  spell  the  mark  of  the 
firm)  :  F-A-B-E-R.  That's  German.  Keep  it  up,  Beppo,  my 
son;  you're  improving.  {To  Smith) :  You  can't  bring  these 
pencils  into  Italy.     {He  puts  them  into  his  pocket.) 

Beppo  {sourly)  :  You  might  give  me  one  of  them. 

Colonel  {to  Smith — he  ignores  Beppo' s  remark) :  If 
you  are  a  neutral,  why  don't  you  stay  in  Switzerland  ? 

Smith  {sadly) :  Switzerland  is  not  neutral  at  all. 

Colonel  {approvingly) :  You're  right  there,  my  son. 
At  bottom  the  Swiss  are  German. 

Smith  {tentatively) :  There  are  some — 

Colonel  {with  a  sweeping  gesture) :  They're  German, 
all  of  them,  otherwise  they  would  give  us  Lugano.  I've  told 
the  government.  But  you  know  how  they  are  in  Rome.  They 
won't  listen  to  anyone. 

Beppo  {producing  from  Smith's  valise  a  box  of  cigars) : 
Forty-six  cigars ! 

Colonel  {takes  cigars  from-  Smith  and  proceeds  to 
light  one) :  With  your  permission.  {Smith  beams  effusively. 
An  expression  of  happiness  comes  over  Colonel's  face,  which 
he  changes  with  an  effort  to  one  of  disgust.)  You  can  either 
pay  duty  on  these  cigars  or  leave  them  here.  I  can't 
advise  you  to  pay  duty  on  them;  they  really  aren't  at  all 
worth  it. 

Smith  {pleasantly) :  I'll  leave  them  here. 

Colonel  {relishing  his  cigar) :  I  may  find  some  poor 
fellow  who  will  be  able  to  smoke  them. 

Beppo:  I  know  a  poor  fellow — 

Colonel  {silencing  Beppo  with  a  scowl.  Addresses 
Smith) :  So  you  want  to  go  to  America? 

Smith:  Yes. 
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Colonel:  By  way  of  Genoa? 

Smith:  Yes. 

Colonel:  Why  don't  you  go  by  way  of  Holland;  it's 
quicker. 

Smith  :  They  wouldn't  let  me  into  Germany. 

Colonel  {under  his  breath,  as  he  fills  his  pockets  with 
cigars)  :  I'm  glad  they  didn't.  Imagine  wasting  these  cigars 
on  the  Prussians.  (Loud)  :  Why  did  they  not  let  you  into 
Germany  ? 

Smith  :  They  took  me  for  a  spy. 

Colonel  (superiorly):  The  fools!  I  always  said  the 
Germans  were  fools.  I  may  have  suspected  you  myself  (he 
winks  to  Beppo,  who  returns  the  wink),  but  your  story  about 
the  balloon  quite  reassured  me. 

Smith  (confidentially)  :  It  was  that  very  story  that  put 
them  against  me.  As  soon  as  the  Prussian  officer  (at  the 
word  "Prussian"  the  Colonel  spits  on  the  ground)  had  heard 
my  story  he  told  me  to  strip  myself.  Then  a  man  rubbed  my 
back  with  a  lemon.  I  think  they  held  it  against  me  that  they 
found  nothing  written  there. 

Colonel  (affectionately)  :  Poor  fellow.  Well,  admit 
that  we've  treated  you  better. 

Smith  (beaming  with  pleasure) :  The  Prussian  told 
me  that  he  knew  all  about  me ;  that  I  was  a  well-known  Italian 
spy  who  had  tried  to  enter  Germany  three  times  already  in 
the  disguise  of  a  woman. 

Colonel  (laughing  heartily) :  The  fools.  You  an 
Italian  spy.    The  fools. 

Beppo  :  You  can  pack  your  valise. 
Colonel  (stroking  Smith  paternally)  :  Now,  my  son, 
though  your  papers  are  not  exactly  in  order,  we've  decided 
to  pass  you.  But  you  must  not  remain  in  Italy.  You'll  go 
straight  to  Genoa  and  take  the  first  boat  for  New  York.  And 
if  you  take  my  advice,  don't  tell  that  story  of  yours  to  any- 
one. Don't  say  you're  a  neutral.  There  are  some  things  a 
man  had  better  keep  to  himself.  (Smith  listens  attentively.) 
And  I  wouldn't  mention  the  matter  on  the  boat.  Talk  about 
the  weather  and  make  love  to  the  women,  but  keep  off  poli- 
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tics  and  balloons.     And  as  soon  as  you  get  to  New  York  go 
to  a  good  doctor  and  tell  him  your  story. 

Beppo:  Have  you  any  more  baggage? 

Smith  {pointmg  to  a  trunk) :  Yes,  this  trunk. 

Beppo:  Open  it. 

Smith  searches  in  his  pocket  for  his  keys.  He  is  unable 
to  find  them.  His  confidence  leaves  him  and  he  grows  very 
nervous  and  red  in  the  face. 

Colonel'  {to  Beppo):  Don't  worry  the  man.  {To 
Smith) :  I  give  your  baggage  my  benediction.  {He  puts  a 
zvhite  cross  on  Smith's  trunk.)  Good-bye,  figlio  mio;  good 
luck  to  you.    Don't  forget  my  advice. 

Smith  shakes  hands  effusively  with  Beppo  and  Colonel, 
picks  up  his  valise  and  goes  away. 

Beppo  {surlily) :  He  never  gave  me  a  tip.  Any  other 
man — 

Colonel  {significantly) :  He's  not  a  man;  he's  a  neu- 
tral. {Sympathetically)  :  Poor  fellow!  {To  Beppo) :  Have 
a  cigar. 

V. 

A  May  afternoon,  19 17,  in  the  living-room  of  a  New 
York  apartment. 

A  young  girl  sits  curled  up  on  a  divan,  munching  choco- 
lates and  filing  and  polishing  her  nails.  She  has  large  blue 
eyes,  a  small,  slightly  turned  up  nose,  full  red  lips,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  light  brown  hair.  In  short,  she  is  an  un- 
usually pretty  girl  of  twenty,  quite  conscious  of  her  good 
looks.  The  door  opens  to  let  in  the  young  lady's  brother. 
He  is  about  the  same  age  as  his  sister  and  looks  like  her, 
though  at  the  same  time  a  little  more  grave  and  important. 

Brother  :  A  letter  for  you,  Jenny. 

Jenny  {her  face  bright ening) :  Let's  see  it.  Jack.  It 
must  be  from  Billy.     {She  takes  the  letter  from  Jack,  glances 
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rapidly  at  the  address,  then  with  a  disappointed  air  throws  it 
down  on  the  divan.)    It's  only  from  Smith. 

Jack  :  Which  Smith  is  that  ?    The  tennis  player  ? 

Jenny:  No.  {Making  a  comic  grimace.)  Pepito  Fritz 
Smith — the  neutral — you  know. 

Jack:  Oh,  yes;  I  remember.  I  thought  he  had  given 
you  up  long  ago. 

Jenny  {frowning  with  annoyance)  :  He  writes  every 
day.  I've  stacks  of  his  letters.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
them. 

Jack:  But  why — 

Jenny:  You  see,  I  told  him  not  to  come  here  till  he  had 
formed  some  sort  of  opinion.  One  can't  have  a  neutral  hang- 
ing about  the  house.  It  looks  queer,  you  know.  People 
might  take  him  for  one  of  those  wild  Pacifist  fellows.  They 
jump  at  conclusions  so  quickly.  They  don't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Pacifist  and  a  neutral. 

Jack:  What  is  the  difference? 

Jenny  {puzded) :  I  don't  know — but  there  is  one.  The 
Pacifists  are  more  noisy ;  they're  like  the  anarchists. 

Jack  :  But  these  letters.    What  are  they  about  ? 

Jenny:  They're  all  the  same.  Although  he  loves  me  he 
can't  form  an  opinion. 

Jack  (taking  letter  off  the  divan  and  examining  it 
closely)  :  Jenny,  this  handwriting  looks  to  me  resolute. 

Jenny  (not  at  all  interested)  :  Does  it? 

Jack  :  Fm  willing  to  bet  that  Pepito  Fritz,  whatever  you 
call  him,  has  come  to  the  point,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  had  become  an  ardent  pro- Jap. 

Jenny:  You  don't  know  him.  Jack. 

Jack  (still  examining  handwriting  importantly)  :  FU 
bet  you  a  pound  of  chocolates  against  a  hundred  cigarettes 
that  Smith  has  made  up  his  mind. 

Jenny  (her  eyes  sparkling  at  the  mention  of  choco- 
lates): All  right;  Fm  willing. 

Jack  :  Now,  let's  hear  that  letter. 

Jenny  (zvearily)  :  You  read  it.  I've  read  too  many  al- 
ready. 
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(lack  breaks  open  envelope.) 

Jack  (reading  slowly,  deliberately) :  Dear  Miss  Tan- 
ner :  When  you  receive  this  letter  I  will  be  no  longer  in  this 
miserable  world.  (Jack  stops  abruptly.  He  looks  very 
grave). 

Jenny  (yawning) :  Go  on! 

Jack  (reading)  :  This  world  is  no  place  for  a  neutral. 
Forgive  me  for  having  come  into  your  life.  Good-bye. 
Pepito  Fritz  Smith. 

Jenny  (clapping  her  hands) :  Well,  Tve  won  the  choco- 
lates. 

Jack  (solemnly)  :  Jenny,  I  think  this  is  very  serious. 

Jenny  (puzzled) :  What  do  you  mean? 

Jack  :  I  think  Smith  has  committed  suicide. 

Jenny  (laughing  merrily) :  Don't  be  silly.  Tve  re- 
ceived twenty  letters  just  like  that. 

Jack  :  Did  he  always  threaten  to  kill  himself  ? 

Jenny  (bored) :  About  the  same  thing.  He  hinted, 
you  know.    It's  the  foreign  method  of  flirting. 

Jack  (very  gravely)  :  I  don't  like  it. 

Jenny  :  Jack,  you're  trying  to  get  out  of  giving  me  those 
chocolates. 

Jack  (protesting) :  No!    No! 

The  telephone  bell  rings.     Jenny  picks  up  the  receiver. 

Jenny:  Hello!  Yes;  this  is  Miss  Tanner.  Oh,  is  that 
you,  Billy  1 

VI. 

The  antechamber  of  the  infernal  regions.  A  long,  nar- 
row passage  lit  by  flaming  red  torches.  At  first  sight  the 
hall  appears  empty  except  for  a  languid,  elegantly  dressed 
devil  reclining  on  a  sofa.  On  closer  examination  one  per- 
ceives that  what  one  took  for  mere  air  is  a  compact  mass  of 
spirits. 

Devil  (to  himself — petulantly) :  What  a  bore  all  these 
ghosts  are !  This  place  is  becoming  too  popular.  We'll  have 
to  raise  the  qualifications.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  get  it  over. 
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{He  signals  to  the  nearest  shade,  who  approaches  him 
eagerly.)  What's  your  name ? 

Smith's  Shade:  Smith. 

Devil  {irritably)  :  1  mean  your  full  name.  W^e  have 
ten  thousand  and  seventy-seven  Smiths  here  already  and 
there  are  more  on  the  waiting  list. 

Smith's  Shade:  Pepito  Fritz  Smith. 

Devil  {whistles  and  looks  at  Smith's  shade  curiously) : 
Oh,  you're  the  fellow  who  was  born  in  a  balloon,  who  never 
knew  his  father,  and  whose  mother  was  a  travelling  gypsy? 

Smith's  Shade  {doubt fid  vuhether  to  be  flattered  or 
alarmed) :  Yes. 

Devil:  And  on  what  sin  do  you  base  your  claim  to  be 
one  of  us? 

Smith's  Shade:  I  committed  suicide. 

Devil  {dubiously) :  I  doubt  whether  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient in  your  case.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  you  were  a  neu- 
tral? {Smith's  shade  nods.)  I'm  afraid  that  makes  it  im- 
possible. We  have  one  or  two  saints  who  went  to  the  dogs 
at  the  ends  of  their  lives ;  but  we  could  not  take  in  a  neutral. 

Smith's  Shade  {appealingly) :  Oh,  please  let  me  in. 

Devil:  I'm  awfully  sorry.  Personally,  I  wouldn't 
mind.  We  have  no  neutrals,  and  I  rather  like  freaks.  But 
public  opinion  won't  stand  for  it.  You  see,  we're  full  of  Ger- 
mans. 

A  Voice  from  Within:  Oh,  come  along,  old  chap; 
don't  make  the  place  out  worse  than  it  is. 

Devil  {frowning) :  These  English  are  very  disagree- 
able. Always  quarrelling  with  the  Germans.  People  used 
to  get  on  much  better  together  before  the  war.  There  was  a 
kind  of  fraternity  between  the  sinners.  This  war  has  been 
the  ruination  of  Hell.  It's  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Well,  I'm 
sorry;  but  I  can't  let  you  in. 

Smith's  Shade  {fluttering  desperately) :  What  can 
I  do? 

Devil  {absently) :  You  might  try  Heaven. 

Smith's  Shade  (with  pathos):  I've  been  there  al- 
ready. 
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( The  Devil  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  beckons  to  another 
spirit, ) 

VII. 

An  April  afternoon,  2164  A.  D.,  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  MacMoodle,  416  West  555th  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Professor  is  a  short  man  of  some  sixty  years  of 
age,  with  a  ragged  grey  beard  and  mild,  trustful,  blue  eyes. 
His  expression  whenever  he  smiles  is  charmingly  simple  and 
candid.    There  is  a  knock  at  the  door. 

MacMoodle:  Come  in. 

The  door  opens  and  Professor  FitzFoodle  enters  the 
room.  Though  they  have  not  a  feature  in  common,  the  su- 
perficial resemblance  between  the  two  professors  is  striking. 
FitzFoodle  carries  a  small,  square  parcel  under  his  arm, 
which  he  lays  on  the  table  with  an  air  of  great  mystery. 

FitzFoodle  {chuckling) :  IVe  a  surprise  for  you,  Mac. 

MacMoodle  {rubbing  his  hands) :  A  surprise! 

FitzFoodle  {pointing  to  the  parcel) :  Guess  what  it  is. 

MacMoodle  :  I  can't. 

FitzFoodle  unties  the  parcel  and  produces  a  skull.  He 
passes  it  over  to  MacMoodle,  who  handles  it  reverently. 

FitzFoodle  :  See  what  you  can  make  of  it. 

MacMoodle  proceeds  to  measure  breadth  and  length  of 
the  skull,  then  he  weighs  it,  taps  it  with  a  little  mallet  and 
listens  to  the  sound. 

MacMoodle:  This  is  the  skull  of  a  very  intelligent 
man,  probably  a  dramatist,  possibly  a  sculptor. 

FitzFoodle  shakes  his  head,  relishing  his  confrere's  dis- 
comfiture. MacMoodle  proceeds  to  re-examine  the  skull, 
measuring,  weighing  and  tapping  it  as  before. 

MacMoodle  :  How  silly  of  me !  This  is  the  skull  of  an 
imbecile,  perhaps  of  a  criminal?  {FitzFoodle  shakes  his 
head).    Then  what  is  it? 

FitzFoodle  {impressively) :  It's  the  skull  of  a  neutral 
who  killed  himself  in  the  year  19 17.  It's  the  skull  of  the  only 
neutral  of  that  stormy  period. 
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MacMoodle  {looking  at  FitzFoodle  zvith  admiration) : 
What  a  find,  Fitz  !    What  a  find ! 

FiTzFooDLE  {nodding  his  head  solemnly)  :  This  will 
revolutionize  science. 

MacMoodle  nods  his  head.  The  moment  is  too  deep  for 
words. 


REQUIEM 

By  DEMETRIUS 

DIG  no  dark  grave  for  me 
When  I  die; 

Sprinkle  light  dust  on  me 
Where  I  lie. 

I  felt  all  nature  sob 
In  my  breast ; 
I  wish  to  feel  her  throb 
Where  I  rest. 

I  heard  the  lovers  dear 
Fondly  weep ; 
Grant  that  one  silver  tear 
Pierce  my  sleep. 

I  loved  the  wild  sweet  dav 
And  its  light, — 
Let  one  glad,  slender  ray 
Break  my  night. 


WOMEN  GAMBLERS  IN 
WALL  STREET 

By  ONE  OF   IHEM 

MILLIONS  have  been  lost  by  women  in  the  stock 
market  during  the  last  year.  I  have  lost  several 
thousand  dollars  myself.  Playing  the  "  war 
babies/'  enriching  or  impoverishing  themselves,  as  prices 
shot  up  or  down,  women  have  found  a  game  much 
more  fascinating  than  auction  bridge.  The  rules  are  quite 
simple.  One  hears  of  friends  taking  money  out  of  Wall 
Street.  One  hears  the  name  of  the  stock — through  a  friend, 
an  advertisement,  or  a  circular.  One  learns  from  friends 
that  one  can  put  up  five  or  ten  dollars  of  the  cost  of  that 
stock.  Then  one  ''  owns  ''  the  stock.  And  when  the  market 
goes  up  ten,  twenty  points,  one  collects  ten  or  twenty  dollars 
on  every  five  invested.    Only  one  doesn't  always  collect. 

For  there  are  crooked  firms  in  Wall  Street  who  go  after 
the  money  of  women.  The  woman  speculator  is  a  mark  for 
the  "  get-rich-quick  "  type  of  speculative  gambler.  Bogus 
securities  are  most  easily  foisted  upon  women.  That  is  a 
fundamental  rule  of  dishonest  promoters.  The  woman  with 
limited  means,  or  a  woman  who  has  just  inherited  money — 
those  are  the  marks  for  unloading  worthless  stocks.  And 
the  bucket  shops  have  reaped  a  harvest. 

Women  play  more  feverishly  than  men.  They  are  not 
as  calm  and  calculating.  And,  they  are  superstitious,  these 
women  who  play  Wall  Street.  Judgment  is  thrown  to  the 
winds.  They  will  buy  stock  on  ''  hunches."  I  know  of 
brokers  who  have  received  telephone  orders  from  women 
ordering  them  to  buy  certain  stocks — worthless  stocks.  The 
brokers  have  pleaded  with  the  women  not  to  buy  them — to 
no  avail.     Some  one,  or  some  one's  wife  has  given  them  a 


"  tip." 
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Wall  Street,  legitimate  Wall  Street,  deplores  the 
woman's  speculative  game,  because  it  reflects  upon  the  real 
business  of  Wall  Street.  There  is  a  movement  under  way  to 
awaken  w^omen  to  the  foolishness  of  pouring  money  into  bad 
channels,  money  that  should  be  invested  in  good  channels. 
The  movement  is  entirely  selfish,  but  still  it  is  good.  Wall 
Street  wants  these  women  stock  gamblers  to  invest  in  sound 
securities  instead  of  throwing  their  money  away.  Wall 
Street  is  going  to  make  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  buy  good 
securities.  For  example,  public  utility  properties,  lighting, 
power,  oil — that  is,  real  investments.  No  matter  how  bad 
business  is,  no  matter  whether  the  country  is  prosperous  or 
not,  people  must  have  light  and  power.  A  company  dealing 
in  public  necessities  will  always  make  money — provided  it  is 
run  right.  The  earnings  are  staple.  As  a  property  and  pop- 
ulation of  a  community  grows,  so  inevitably  grows  the  busi- 
ness of  a  public  utility  company.  If  the  flood  of  millions,  lost 
by  women  stock  gambling,  were  turned  into  such  invest- 
ments, the  women  and  the  country  would  both  be  much  bet- 
ter off. 

Of  course  all  women  do  not  go  into  stock  gambling 
because  they  like  it.  Some  go  into  the  speculative  market 
under  the  pressure  of  need.  They  see  that  savings  banks  do 
not  pay  much  interest.  Nor  do  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions. They  become  dissatisfied.  They  want  a  bigger  return 
upon  their  money. 

Reliable  investment  houses  are  gunning  now  for  these 
dissatisfied  people.  They  are  not  going  to  let  the  stock 
jugglers  steal  their  money  if  they  can  help  it.  They  want 
this  money  themselves.  They  are  able  to  pay  good  interest 
on  it,  and  at  the  same  time  give  it  the  guarantee  of  a  sound 
business  investment.  They  are  going  to  appeal  to  the  woman 
with  very  limited  funds — as  well  as  the  wealthier  women. 

One  reliable  house,  Heriry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  has  de- 
cided to  offer  sound  securities  on  the  installment  plan.  They 
will  offer  a  hundred  dollar  security  for  twenty  dollars  cash 
or  ten  dollars  a  month.  These  securities  will  pay  from  five  to 
six  per  cent  interest.     While  the  person  is  paying  off  the 
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installment  they  will  be  credited  with  the  interest  on  a  basis 
of  one  hundred  dollars.  While  the  woman  is  paying  her 
installments  she  will  own  the  security;  but  she  will  not  be 
allowed  to  put  it  up  as  collateral  until  it  is  all  paid  for.  That 
provision  is  aimed  at  women  posting  the  bonds  so  procured 
as  collateral  for  stock  gambling.  It  is  hoped  that  by  such 
means  as  this,  legitimate  investments  will  be  made  attractive 
to  women  and  that  the  money  which  the  stock  gamblers  are 
getting  will  go  into  sound  properties  that  have  their  roots  in 
the  very  life  of  this  country. 

Wall  Street  is  in  despair  over  woman's  stock  gambling. 
All  the  better  class  of  brokers  have  done  their  utmost  to  keep 
woman  from  trading  on  margin — from  gambling.  If  a 
woman  wants  to  go  into  the  market,  they  beg  her  to  buy 
outright,  not  to  gamble  five  and  ten  dollars  a  share  on  large 
numbers  of  shares.  But  there  are  houses  which  have  delib- 
erately gone  after  the  women.  There  are  stories  in  "  the 
street ''  of  women's  rooms,  cosy,  soft-cushioned  lay-outs, 
where  cigarettes  and  drinks  are  to  be  had.  These  are  places 
where  women  with  more  money  than  brains  can  loll  back, 
watch  the  quotation  board  and  write  out  their  buying  and 
selling  orders  on  cute  little  leather  pads.  In  these  rooms  the 
women  some  days  win,  on  other  days  lose,  but  they  always 
come  back — come  back  until  they've  lost  everything. 

During  the  last  year,  with  the  ''war  baby  "  stocks  fluctu- 
ating madly,  women  also  played  the  market  in  uptown  hotels. 
A  society  women  has  said,  ''  There  are  three  kinds  of  men : 
one's  dancing  partner,  one's  dancing  secretary,  and  the 
dancing  man."  She  explained  this  by  saying  that  the  danc- 
ing secretary  was  the  professional,  one  engaged  to  take  one 
dancing  in  the  cafes.  That  the  dancing  man  was  the  person 
one  invited  to  dinner  because  he  could  dance,  and  that  the 
dancing  partner  was  one's  sweetheart.  To  this  we  may  add 
now  the  ''  Wall  Street  secretary." 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  sight  to  find  in  the  lounge  or  tea 
rooms  of  uptown  hotels,  older  women  with  young  attendants. 
The  young  men  may  be  seen  getting  up  from  time  to  time, 
darting  into  the  little  branch  office  that  a  Wall  Street  broker 
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keeps  in  a  hotel,  consulting  the  board,  and  reporting  back  to 
the  women  in  the  lounge  room.  Such  a  person  is  "  one's 
Wall  Street  secretary."  The  amount  of  intelligence  required 
is  the  ability  to  read  numbers  posted  opposite  the  names  of 
certain  stocks,  that  and  of  course  to  be  extremely  polite. 

A  broker  told  me  he  knew  of  a  woman  whose  husband 
has  always  bought  bonds  for  an  investment.  The  husband 
died  and  the  broker  went  to  see  the  widow.  He  recom- 
mended a  new  issue  of  bonds  that  his  house  was  putting  ouj;. 

''  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  realize  that  the  bonds  are  a  good 
investment,  that  they  are  safe  and  all  that.  But  I  am  not 
interested.  I'm  going  to  put  my  money  into  stocks."  It 
developed  that  a  friend  of  her  husband's  had  made  consid- 
erable money  speculating  in  grain.  She  told  the  broker  that 
this  friend  had  convinced  her  that  she  was  foolish  to  tie  up 
her  money  in  bonds,  when  so  many  fortunes  were  being  made 
in  stock  and  produce  speculations. 

So  she  instructed  her  broker  to  sell  out  all  the  bonds  that 
her  husband  had  left  her.  She  wanted  the  money  for  stock 
gambling!  The  broker  saw  her  again  three  months  later. 
She  had  gambled  away  nearly  all  her  money  in  the  stock 
market. 

The  credulity  of  women  in  regard  to  financial  affairs  is 
amazing.  There  was  a  woman  who  met  a  young  newspaper 
man  at  dinner.  The  newspaper  man  knew  it  all.  He  made 
the  most  sweeping  statements  on  the  most  important  subjects 
with  the  finality  of  doom.  The  woman  was  impressed,  espe- 
cially so,  when  she  heard  him  remark  to  her  brother,  "  We've 
got  the  latest  dope  down  in  our  office.  Our  correspondent  in 
London  tipped  us  oft'  that  there's  going  to  be  peace  in  a 
month.  Maybe  the  bottom  won't  go  out  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket—Whew!" 

The  woman  remembered  hearing  her  friends  talk  about 
making  money  in  the  stock  market.  The  idea  appealed  to 
her.  She  manri^uvred  to  get  the  newspaper  man  alone.  She 
asked  him  questions. 

''  Yes,  peace  is  coming  in  a  month,"  he  stated  positively. 
"  Everybody  in  the  office  knows  it.     Our  correspondent  in 
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London  tipped  us  off.  Certainly,  the  bottom  will  go  out  of 
the  stock  market.  What  stocks  would  i  advise  you  to  sell? 
Oh,  any  of  the  war  stocks."  And  he  tried  to  think  of  some 
of  their  names — ''  Bethlehem  Steel — sell  it  short." 

Now,  of  course,  the  woman  couldn't  know  whether  the 
newspaper  man  had  been  romancing  when  he  talked  of  his 
office  having  received  a  tip  from  London.  Nor  could  she 
know  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  correspondents  in  foreign 
capitals  would  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  peace  was  coming 
in  a  month.  She  told  her  brother  she  was  going  to  sell  Beth- 
lehem Steel.  Her  brother,  a  man  with  cautious  business 
judgment,  an  intelligent  business  man  of  the  type  who  de- 
clines to  put  his  money  into  anything  that  he  does  not  know 
all  about,  advised  her  against  it.  To  keep  him  quiet  she  told 
him  she  wouldn't  invest.  She  told  herself,  ''  I'll  show  Tom 
that  it  isn't  only  men  who  can  make  money."  So  she  put  up 
five  thousand  dollars  on  selling  Bethlehem  Steel  short  on  a 
ten  point  margin.    She  was  wiped  out  in  a  week. 

There  was  another  woman  who  bought  Midvale  Steel, 
because  a  friend  of  a  friend  of  somebody  in  the  company  told 
her  that  they  were  expecting  a  big  shrapnel  order  from  the 
Russian  government.  She  put  up  two  thousand  dollars  on 
a  ten  point  margin.  She  bought  the  stock  at  55/4-  She  was 
told  it  would  go  up  to  70.  She  put  in  a  selling  order  at  that 
price.  The  stock  went  up  to  595^.  Her  broker  telephoned 
her  and  advised  her  to  sell.  But  will  the  average  woman 
play  safe  and  take  a  profit?  No,  she'll  wait  for  the  big 
clean  up — wait  until  Midvale  gets  to  70. 

The  next  day  the  British  government  canceled  some 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  munition  contracts  in  the  United 
States.  War  stocks  slumped  a  few  points.  The  woman's 
broker  knew  that  this  cancelation  of  the  British  government 
meant  that  the  Allies  were  through  placing  big  munition  or- 
ders in  America.  But  this  woman  knew  that  the  Midvale 
Company  was  going  to  get  a  big  order  from  Russia.  Hadn't 
a  friend  of  hers,  a  friend  of  somebody  in  the  company,  told 
her?  What  more  proof  could  you  want?  When  in  your 
heart  you  wanted  to  believe.     Her  brokers  advised  her  to 
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close  out  the  transaction;  she  could  do  so,  even.  No,  she 
was  going  to  wait.  She  waited.  The  President  sent  his 
peace  note.  The  bottom  fell  out  of  Wall  Street.  She  was 
wiped  out. 

So  the  story  of  women  stock  gamblers  goes,  credulity, 
the  natural  desire  for  gambling,  no  idea  of  safety,  not  con- 
tent to  take  a  profit,  big  stakes,  feverishness.  The  stories 
the  brokers  tell  would  be  amusing  if  they  were  not  so  tragic. 
It  has  actually  happened  that  women  have  read  the  names  of 
stocks  in  novels,  ''  gotten  a  hunch  "  and  telephoned  their 
brokers  to  buy  the  stock  that  chance  had  brought  into  the 
pages  of  the  novel.  No  investigation,  no  knowledge  of  mar- 
ket conditions,  no  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  inside, 
just  the  *'  hunch.''  And  these  "  hunches  "  they  back  with 
their  money.  If  they're  lucky  they  win ;  if  they're  not,  they 
lose.  The  more  money  they  win  at  first,  the  more  they  lose 
afterwards.    It  is  the  law  of  the  game. 

Bond  salesmen  will  tell  you  incident  after  incident  of 
women  holding  worthless  securities.  The  salesmen  visit 
these  women  to  sell  bonds.  The  women  will  fish  out  some 
stocks  and  ask  the  salesmen  to  apply  them  against  the  price 
of  the  bonds.  The  bond  house  will  make  an  investigation, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  all  stocks  so  turned  in  are  found  to  be 
absolutely  without  value. 

Legitimate  houses  of  Wall  Street  have  declared  war 
on  women  throwing  their  money  away.  It  is  a  problem  of 
education — of  making  the  women  realize  that  they  haven't 
a  chance  in  a  game  that  is  stacked  against  them.  It  is  the 
fight  of  the  bond  houses  against  the  stock  speculating  houses. 
Selling  corps,  to  be  used  in  a  grand  offensive  against  women 
who  gamble  in  stocks  are  being  organized  by  the  bond  houses. 
All  sorts  of  attractive  bond  propositions,  entirely  sound,  are 
being  put  up  to  these  women.  The  innovation  is,  of  course, 
the  buying  of  good  securities  on  the  installment  plan.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  one-third  of  the  amount  of  money  lost  by 
women  in  Wall  Street  during  the  last  year  had  been  invested 
in  sound  securities  that  all  these  women  would  to-day  be  in 
a  strong  financial  position. 
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The  better  class  of  investment  houses  are  taking  the 
position  of  professional  men.  As  Carl  Naumburg,  of  H.  L. 
Doherty  &  Co.,  told  me,  ''  This  tremendous  irresponsible 
stock  gambling  of  the  last  year  by  women  has  put  it  up  to  the 
better  houses  to  take  a  judiciary  position  on  questions  of  in- 
vestment. We  must  assume  this  role  as  seriously  as  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician  assumes  his.  The  public  has  confidence  in  the 
contract  a  lawyer  draws  up,  in  the  prescriptions  a  physician 
gives.  We  must  make  the  investor  realize  that  he  or  she 
must  put  confidence  in  banking  houses.  Our  business  has 
become  a  profession.  The  men  in  it  are  trained  to  it.  The 
investor  is  not.  The  investor  must  have  confidence  and  must 
take  the  advice  of  his  banking  house  just  the  same  as  he 
takes  the  advice  of  his  physician.  Once  we  get  that  confi- 
dence; once  we  establish  our  position  as  professional,  then 
you  won't  find  any  more  millions  of  dollars  being  thrown  into 
the  stock  market  by  women  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
nothing  of  security  values. 

''  We  are  after  the  confidence  of  these  women.  We  are 
going  to  meet  them  more  than  half  way.  We  plan  to  let 
them  put  up  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  a  security 
and  then  we  shall  give  them  the  security.  They  may 
pay  the  rest  month  by  month.  This  will  give  us 
an  entirely  new  field ;  this  will  save  millions  of  dollars 
for  women  investors.  We  know  good  securities  from 
bad.  We  have  expert  knowledge.  The  average  woman,  or 
man  for  that  matter,  has  no  such  knowledge.  We  must  make 
the  investor  realize  that  we  have  this  expert  knowledge  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  and  to  our  interest  to  give  it  to  him,  not 
to  mislead  him.  We  shall  establish  this  professional  idea. 
V/hen  investors  accept  it,  the  profits  of  the  get-rich-quick 
men  are  going  to  be  eaten  into  sadly." 

There  are  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  country  today 
women  obsessed  with  great  fear  and  then  with  great- hope. 
Their  nervous  systems  are  being  wrecked.  They  are  women 
with  millions  of  dollars  up  on  margin  in  Wall  Street.  They 
have  put  their  money  on  stocks,  in  nearly  every  ca^e  upon 
the   advice   of   someone   who  knows   no   more   about   stock 
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gambling  than  they.  They  bought  a  stock,  let  us  say,  at  60, 
putting  up  ten  points  margin,  ten  dollars.  To  get  this  money 
— money  for  the  gambling  table — women  have  sold  good 
bonds.  If  the  stock  drops  ten  points  they  are  sold  out  unless 
they  put  up  ten  points — ten  dollars  more.  Stocks  have 
dropped  ten  points.  Jewels  have  been  pawned.  Women 
have  sold  their  last  securities  to  provide  the  call  for  "  more 
margin."    What  is  going  to  happen  ? 

How  is  the  market  going  ?  The  women  wonder.  Peace, 
ruthless  submarine  warfare,  a  Mexican  flare-up,  any  of  these 
things,  smoldering  in  the  world's  crucible  today,  can  upon 
bursting  into  flame,  shoot  the  stock  market  this  way  and  that. 
The  fear  of  all  their  margins  being  wiped  out,  the  knowledge 
of  many  women  that  they  are  at  the  end  of  their  money,  that 
they've  got  their  all  in  Wall  Street,  is  a  nightmare.  Thou- 
sands of  women  are  hanging  on,  waiting  for  the  rise  or  fall 
that  may  never  come.  "  If  my  stock  only  rises,  I'll  get  out 
even.  I  may  even  be  rich."  These  are  the  thoughts  that 
harass  the  days  and  nights  of  every  Wall  Street  woman 
gambler.  The  nervous'  system  cannot  stand  it  forever,  nor 
can  the  pocketbook.  Much  better  for  a  woman  if  she  wants 
to  throw  her  money  away,  to  play  roulette,  with  the  action 
over  in  a  few  hours,  instead  of  the  nervous  day-in-day-out 
watching  the  ticker,  watching  the  newspaper,  watching  the 
quotation  board,  making  of  life  an  incubus  of  fear,  instead  of 
a  joy. 

It's  bad  enough  for  a  man.  Men's  nervous  system  go  to 
pieces,  but  to  subject  the  highly-keyed  nervous  system  of  the 
average  woman  to  stock  gambling  is  little  short  of  a  crime. 
And  worse  than  that,  the  future.  When  the  day  which  comes 
to  all  gamblers,  comes  to  a  woman  and  she  is  wiped  out — 
what  then?  And  worst  of  all,  women  are  throwing  this 
money  away  when  with  it  they  could  buy  good,  sound  stocks, 
yielding  a  good,  assured  income. 


BUSINESS  CO-OPERATION- 

THE  NEED  OF  THE 

HOUR 

By  JOHN  A.  TOPPING 

[CHAIRMAN,  REPUBLIC  IRON  &  STEEL  CO.] 

THE  President  of  the  United  States  urged  that  "  We  all 
speak,  act  and  serve  together  "  in  response  to  our 
country's  call.  The  President's  appeal  met  a  quick 
response  from  business,  as  evidenced  by  the  mobilization  of 
our  financial,  industrial,  transportation,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph facilities,  but  our  young  men  at  first  made  a  disap- 
pointing response  to  his  urgent  call  for  volunteers  for  army 
and  navy  service. 

The  lack  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  suggested  by  this  ex- 
perience, I  think,  is  probably  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding 
by  many  of  our  people  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  of  our  national  ideals.  We  cannot  have  unity  of  pur- 
pose, in  my  opinion,  without  a  thorough  conception  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  to  awaken  this  spirit  of  moral  con- 
sciousness we  must  have  a  broader  education  of  the  people. 
In  other  words,  if  Democracy  as  a  governing  force  is  to  be 
effective  it  can  only  be  made  so  by  qualifying  the  people 
through  education  or  by  necessity  for  their  civic  responsi- 
bilities, for  in  no  other  way  can  legislative  initiative  be  taken 
from  the  political  demagogue.  It  required  the  stimulus  and 
necessity  of  war  to  break  down  the  traditions  heretofore  sur- 
rounding the  volunteer  system,  and  we  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  this  result,  for  we  have  obtained  in  exchange  equal 
service,  or  selective  draft,  which  means  that  the  first  gun  has 
been  fired  for  the  principle  of  co-operation,  and  I  believe  the 
public  mind  is  now  in  a  receptive  mood  to  more  broadly  apply 
this  principle,  not  only  through  the   reconstruction  period 
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after  the  war  for  the  regulation  of  commodity  prices,  but  for 
an  indefinite  period  thereafter,  if  we  inaugurate  an  earnest 
educational  campaign  for  general  co-operation. 

Necessity  has  originated  many  of  our  inventions,  but 
necessity  may  also  become,  as  in  this  case,  a  great  educational 
influence.  The  necessities  of  war  are  decidedly  more  urgent 
than  the  necessities  of  peace,  and  therefore,  if  public  senti- 
ment is  to  be  mobilized  and  educated  to  a  point  of  demanding 
co-operation,  or  other  methods,  for  the  protection  of  business 
after  the  war,  we  must  now,  like  England,  prepare  for  peace 
while  engaged  in  war ;  for  notwithstanding  the  great  respon- 
sibilities of  war  the  problems  of  peace  are  also  urgent,  and  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  war  has  brought  about  revolu- 
tionary economic  changes  and  a  world-wide  readjustment  of 
values  must  necessarily  follow  war  inflation,  although  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  the  purchasing  power  of  the  19 14  dollar  re- 
stored for  some  time  to  come,  if  ever. 

The  new  conditions  and  new  influences  now  confronting 
us  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  business  men  must  help 
solve  future  problems  in  a  practical  way,  and  must  not,  as 
heretofore,  depend  so  largely  upon  academic  thought  for  the 
solution  of  practical  questions.  To  impress  this  view  on  the 
public  mind,  or  to  accomplish  anything  in  an  educational 
way,  business  men  must  take  a  more  active  part  in  politics 
and  in  this  manner  curb  the  influence  of  the  political  dema- 
gogue, who,  heretofore,  has  initiated  most  of  the  reactionary 
legislation  from  which  business  has  suffered. 

Co-operation,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  most  of  our  national  and  business  problems,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  this  view  co-operation  as  a  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  Only  recently 
Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law  announced,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  preferential  tariffs  as  a  policy  had  been  agreed  to  by 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  that  hereafter  closer  re- 
ciprocal treaties  and  co-operative  methods  would  be  worked 
out  between  them  and  their  allies.  England,  notwithstanding 
the  burdens  of  war,  through  co-operative  methods,  has  so  co- 
ordinated her  working  forces  that  she  has  substantially  main- 
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tained  her  maximum  overseas  trade,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  and  has  also  so  effectually  mobilized  public  sentiment 
favorable  to  the  protection  of  general  business  that  it  is  freely 
predicted  she  will  abandon  in  the  near  future  her  traditional 
policy  of  free  trade.  England  has  also  closely  followed  Ger- 
many in  their  policy  of  encouraging  capital  combinations  for 
trade,  even  to  the  extent  of  assisting  such  combinations  by 
government  loans,  where  necessary,  thus  recognizing  that  it 
requires  big  business  to  develop  national  resources  or  to  suc- 
cessfully promote  and  maintain  industry.  The  dyestuff  trade 
is  a  notable  case  of  this  character.  While  co-operation  as 
practiced  by  the  various  governments  now  engaged  in  war, 
as  claimed  by  some  writers,  may  be  a  "  real  working  of  state 
Socialism,"  I  maintain  it  is,  at  least,  enlightened  Socialism, 
for  through  the  application  of  German  and  English  business 
methods  waste  is  minimized,  efficiency  and  thrift  stimulated 
and  productivity  increased.  Germany  not  only  proposes  to 
continue  her  past  co-operative  methods,  but  also  proposes  to 
extend  her  syndicate  operations  in  the  future  beyond  a  mere 
control  of  sales,  her  war  experience  showing  that  purchases 
can  also  be  syndicated  to  advantage,  and,  furthermore,  that 
capital  investment,  when  regulated,  will  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  plants  and  thus  prevent  wasteful  competition. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  also  must  adopt  co-operation  as  prac- 
ticed abroad,  as  a  national  system ;  also  enter  into  reciprocal 
tariffs,  and,  furthermore,  we  must  co-operate  wherever  pos- 
sible, not  only  at  home,  but  also  with  all  foreign  countries 
who  are  reciprocally  inclined  for  the  promotion  of  trade  or 
for  the  protection  of  our  other  interests. 

No  doubt  the  objection  will.be  raised  that  the  European 
brand  of  co-operation  is  socialistic,  but  this  objection,  in  my 
opinion,  is  sentimental  rather  than  practical,  particularly  if, 
by  the  application  of  co-operation,  we  can  advance  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  country.  Furthermore,  is  not  evolution 
by  experience  preferable  to  revolution  by  force,  and  does  not 
the  co-operative  experience  of  the  world  justify  setting  aside 
former  convictions  born  of  other  conditions? 

The   mobilization   of   public    sentiment   by   educational 
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processes,  however,  takes  time,  and  we  should  not  delay  our 
efforts  to  "  Wake  Up  America  ''  to  the  problems  of  peace  and 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  co-operation.  To  make  this 
accomplishment  practical  and  possible,  constructive  legisla- 
tion of  somewhat  the  following  character  seems  necessary : 

First. — Amendments  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act, 
to  legalize  price  co-operation,  subject  possibly  to  government 
regulation,  to  become  effective  after  the  war,  so  as  to  prevent 
disorderly  liquidation  of  commodity  values  during  the  recon- 
struction period,  to  stabilize  values  thereafter,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  general  public. 

Second. — Revision  upwards  of  the  tariff,  where  neces- 
sary, against  unfair  foreign  competition,  preferential  tariff 
rates,  however,  to  obtain  wherever  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments can  be  made  to  our  advantage. 

Third. — A  thorough  overhauling  of  our  marine  laws 
and  the  enactment  of  such  amendments  as  will  justify  and 
encourage  capital  to  permanently  become  interested  in  the 
operation  of  overseas  shipping.  If  proper  protection  cannot 
be  given  capital  to  justify  it  engaging  in  overseas  shipping 
and  to  successfully  compete  with  foreign  ships  without  sub- 
sidy, then,  in  that  event,  we  should  subsidize  American  ship- 
ping. 

The  method  I  would  suggest  for  promoting  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  campaign  of  education,  for  the  mobilization 
of  public  sentiment  favorable  to  this  legislative  program, 
would  be  co-operative  publicity,  which  power  is  now  gener- 
ally recognized,  and  recently  was  employed  by  the  Academy 
of  Political  Science,  in  calling  a  national  conference  of  our 
leading  citizens  to  publicly  discuss  and  publish  ways  and 
means  for  improving  our  foreign  relations,  the  object  being, 
not  only  to  promote  our  diplomatic  relations,  but  to  extend 
our  foreign  commerce.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many 
business  men  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  public 
affairs.  But  does  not  urgent  necessity  call  for  patriotic  ser- 
vice in  this  direction  ? 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  executive  or  busi- 
ness men,  particularly  those  who  are  directing  the  affairs  of 
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public  corporations,  will  hereafter  fully  measure  up  to  their 
executive  or  public  responsibilities,  who  do  not  give  these 
questions  their  most  careful  thought  and  who  are  not  also 
willing  to  devote  at  least  part  of  their  time  to  public  service. 
Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley  stated  not  long  since  that  what  busi- 
ness needed  was  constructive  statesmanship.  As  to  the  truth 
of  this,  there  may  be  great  difference  of  opinion,  but. that  the 
country's  affairs  have  suffered  from  lack  of  constructive 
statesmanship  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  and  busi- 
ness organizations  should  drive  home  this  thought  to  the 
public  mind  in  the  most  emphatic  manner. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  this  subject  I  had  with  a  promi- 
nent Senator  he  admitted  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
confronting  the  nation  is  that  real  politics  and  real  business 
are  not  well  acquainted,  that  neither  fully  understands  the 
principles  or  the  motive  power  that  is  driving  the  other  side. 
Relative  to  this  subject,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  prominent 
magazines  also  said  to  me  that  education  must  be  made  to 
include  a  more  serious  stftdy  of  the  relations  of  law  making 
and  business ;  that  business  men  should  co-operate  with  news- 
papers in  giving  publicity  to  matters  of  public  interest,  and 
thus  help  educate  the  politician  to  business  needs.  Another 
editor,  of  a  leading  trade  paper,  stated  that  there  should  be 
co-operation  among  trade  journals,  on  editorial  policy,  in 
support  of  general  business  propaganda.  Even  Washington, 
as  has  been  recently  remarked,  now  recognizes  the  value  of 
co-operation,  and  of  a  "  Gary  dinner,''  when  it  is  desirable  to 
mark  prices  down.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  but  that  the 
educational  influences  of  co-operation  for  war,  considered  in 
connection  with  the  Government  approval  of  the  principle  of 
co-operation  for  the  promotion  of  export  trade,  will  finally 
result  in  the  approval  of  this  principle  for  the  regulation  of 
general  business  operations.  At  least,  we  have  made  a  start 
in  this  direction,  for  now  as  one  of  the  Allies,  we  are  fully 
committed  to  co-operation  for  war,  and  will  we  not  be  auto- 
matically committed  to  the  general  scheme  of  co-operation, 
after  the  war,  as  a  necessary  condition  to  terms  of  peace  ? 

I  therefore  urge  all  to  "  speak,  act  and  serve  together  " 
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in  the  work  of  mobilizing  public  sentiment  for  co-operation, 
for  the  prevention  of  waste,  for  the  conservation  of  our  natu- 
ral resources,  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  and  for  the 
general  promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 

Furthermore,  we  should  impress  upon  our  representa- 
tives in  both  the  House  and  Senate  that  their  co-operation  in 
this  general  work  will  hereafter  be  considered  by  their  con- 
stituency as  part  of  their  official  obligation.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary step  toward  educating  the  employe  of  foreign  birth  in 
the  fundamentals  of  citizenship  we  should  also  give  more 
active  support  to  the  Americanization  movement  by  co- 
operating with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion. As  evidence  of  the  practical  character  of  this  co-opera- 
tive work  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Americanization  Commit- 
tee reports  that  133  foreigners,  representing  sixteen  different 
nationalities,  were  graduated  during  one  month  to  full  citi- 
zenship after  passing  all  the  educational  tests  required. 

As  both  ''  big  and  little  business  "  are  loyally  supporting 
the  Government  in  times  of  war,  "  big  and  little  business  " 
should  demand  loyal  support  by  the  Government  in  times  of 
peace ;  for  only  by  co-operation  can  we  completely  co-ordinate 
our  working  forces  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of 
the  nation  during  either  war  or  peace.  The  Hon.  Chas.  E. 
Hughes  summed  up  our  national  situation  in  these  words: 
'^  We  have  got  the  basis  for  success ;  what  we  now  need  is  the 
motive  power  of  unswerving  loyalty  and  a  real  consciousness 
of  national  unity  which  will  fill  us  with  a  dominant  sense  of 
patriotic  loyalty  to  the  United  States." 
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By  A  WALL  STREET  OBSERVER 

HOW  much  for  the  present  generation,  and  how  much 
for  posterity? 

This  is  an  important  question  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibihty  of  financing 
the  ''  great  war  " ;  and  upon  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
financial  burdens  will  depend  the  ratio  of  loans  with  distant 
maturities,  to  assessments  upon  present  wealth  and  produc- 
tion. Some  of  the  money  which  is  now  being  raised  is  loaned 
to  our  Allies  in  Europe  and  will  be  repaid.  This  can  be  most 
logically  raised  by  bond  issues.  Some  of  the  bond  issues  will 
mature  within  a  few  years,  and  hence  will  not  prove  burden- 
some to  a  new  generation.  Some  of  them  will  of  necessity 
run  for  longer  periods,  and  there  is  ample  justification  for 
the  assumption  of  part  of  the  financial  burden  by  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

But  it  is  important  that  present-day  business  and  indus- 
try carry  as  heavy  a  portion  of  the  expense  account  as  it  can ; 
provided  of  course  that  no  one  industry  is  burdened  beyond 
its  power  to  endure.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  tax  adjuster, 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  Congress  en- 
acted the  emergency  tax  law,  which  became  effective  in  De- 
cember. As  its  name  suggests,  the  new  schedule  is  largely 
of  an  experimental  nature,  and  doubtless  will  offer  many 
possibilities  for  improvement. 

VARIOUS  SOURCES  OF  WAR  REVENUE 

According  to  a  statement  by  Hon.  Daniel  C.  Roper, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  new  tax  schedule  will 
provide  the  machinery  for  the  in-gathering  of  nearly  three 
billion  dollars  in  excess  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
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• 
lions  formerly  brought  into  the  Government  Treasury  by 

existing  revenue  taxes.    This  will  make  a  total  of  $3,500,000,- 

000,    which    is    eighteen    per    cent    of    the   $20,000,000,000 

estimated  as  the  amount  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 

during  the  first  year,  and  nearly  thirty  per  cent  of  the  $12,- 

000,000,000  which  will  constitute  the  actual  expense  of  our 

own  military  operations,  the  balance  being  loaned  10  our 

Allies. 

Next  in  order  of  magnitude  is  the  income  tax.  This 
differs  only  in  degree  from  the  income  tax  schedule  which 
was  put  into  effect  by  the  Wilson  administration  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war.  Exemptions  have  been  low- 
ered from  $3,000  in  the  case  of  single  men  and  $4,000  in  that 
of  married  men,  to  $1,000  and  $2,000  respectively.  Surtaxes 
have  been  very  heavily  increased,  and  the  man  who  has  an 
annual  income  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  finds  that  Uncle 
Same  relieves  him  of  the  responsibility  of  spending  a  large 
portion  of  it. 

The  corporation  tax  will  bring  in  half  a  billion  dollars. 
This  includes  the  regular  corporation  tax  plus  the  excess 
profit  tax  of  corporations,  the  latter  of  which  is  apportioned 
on  a  graduating  scale  over  and  above  a  net  return  of  8  per 
cent  on  actual  capital  invested,  after  due  allowance  for  de- 
preciation and  normal  expansion. 

The  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  is  a  source  of  great  joy 
to  the  temperance  enthusiast,  because  of  the  fact  that  its 
effect  will  be  seen  in  the  wholesale  closing  of  the  corner 
saloon  rather  than  in  the  reaping  of  a  big  harvest  for  the 
Government's  war  chest.  The  saloon  man  will  doubtless 
feel  called  upon  to  pass  the  burden  to  the  consumer,  in  part 
at  least,  and  thereby  bring  in  a  sum  estimated  at  slightly  in 
excess  of  $200,000,000. 

The  commodity  tax,  listed  at  $75,000,000,  is  in  reality  an 
excise  tax  on  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  automobiles,  motor- 
cycles, musical  instruments,  motion-picture  films,  jewelry, 
sporting  goods,  pleasure  boats,  etc. 

The  ])u1)lic  utility  service  tax  will  be  levied  on  facilities 
furnished  by  insurance  and  public  utility  companies,  such  as 
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railroad  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service,  and  pipe-line  transportation. 

Government  experts  appreciate  the  fact  that  business 
must  be  kept  prosperous  in  order  to  pay  taxes,  and  that  the 
worst  form  of  tax  is  that  which  taxes  business  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

RAILROAD  PROBLEMS 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  problems  introduced 
by  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  war,  and  the  conse- 
quent inordinate  demand  for  tonnage  incident  to  the  ship- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies.  There  is  an  almost  intolerable 
congestion  of  traffic,  especially  in  Eastern  territory,  and  ap- 
parently there  is  no  adequate  way  of  relieving  these  condi- 
tions, which  are  complicated  by  the  increasing  volume  of  the 
preference  shipments  of  various  departments  of  the  Federal 
Governments.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  traffic  has 
been  accumulating  so  rapidly  that  as  time  goes  on  the  over- 
burdened roads  are  falling  farther  and  farther  behind. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  now  constituted  the  trunk  lines  and 
their  branches  and  subsidiaries  are  wholly  unequal  to  the 
task  that  confronts  them  in  this  emergency.  There  is  but 
one  apparent  solution  of  the  problem,  and  that  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  roads  by  the  Government.  This  solution  has  been 
suggested  by  many  who  may  be  supposed  to  speak  with  au- 
thority when  discussing  railroad  questions. 

In  this  important  matter,  it  seems  logical  that  we  can 
apply  some  of  the  methods  used  with  such  good  success  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  The  Government, 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  took  over  all  the 
.railroads  of  England,  guaranteed  to  stockholders  the  main- 
tenance of  the  previous  year's  dividends.  No  changes  were 
made  in  the  local  managements  of  the  various  companies, 
but  one  Government  expert  was  given  supreme  control  over 
the  operation,  and  movement  of  all  lines. 

Plain  warning  was  given  to  the  general  public  that  the 
ordinary  travelling  facilities  prevailing  in  peace  times  were 
not  guaranteed;  such  facilities  as  dining  cars  and  sleeping 
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cars,  frequent  expresses  and  minimum  fares  were  soon  taken 
from  the  schedules  and  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  iri  all  fares 
declared  operative.  One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of 
the  whole  war  is  the  signal  efficiency  of  English  railroads  un- 
der Government  control. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS 

History  shows  that  the  most  advantageous  time  to  buy 
the  bonds  of  any  Government  is  when  that  Government  is  at 
war.  Such  bonds  always  rise  in  value  when  normal  and 
stable  conditions  have  been  restored.  British  consols,  for 
example,  which,  before  Napoleonic  wars  (1793-1815),  sold 
at  97,  declined  to  47  during  the  war  and  rallied  to  84  a  few 
years  after  the  close.  During  the  same  relative  period 
French  5  per  cents  started  at  71,  declined  to  7,  and  rallied 
to  95. 

United  States  6  per  cent  bonds  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
(1861-65)  passed  current  at  par;  during  the  war  they  de- 
clined to  83,  and  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  were 
in  big  demand  at  121. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71)  French  3 
per  cents  sold  at  75;  during  the  progress  of  the  (short)  war 
they  declined  to  50,  rising  in  one  year  after  peace  was  de- 
clared to  80,  and  in  a  few  years  to  87.  British  consols  were 
similarly  affected  during  the  Boer  war,  and  Russian  Govern- 
ment bonds  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

From  these  comparisons  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
rise  in  the  market  valuation  of  Government  securities  during 
the  adjustment  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  has  been  38 
points.  Should  the  fluctuation  in  British  and  American 
Government  issues  be  but  one-third  of  that  amount  (which 
many  authorities  now  venture  to  predict),  it  is  easily  ap- 
parent that  the  possibilities  for  profit  in  such  a  sterling 
security  as  a  Government  bond  will  be  greater  and  better 
than  many  or  most  of  the  speculative  ventures  that  depend 
for  their  present  rating  solely  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
war.     Investors  who  throve  away  the  opportunity  to  have 
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their  surplus  funds  locked  up  in  the  safest  security  which 
the  world  offers,  and  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  such  funds 
are  in  addition  helping  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
defense  of  liberty,  should  repent  in  haste  and  reconsider. 
There  is  yet  time ! 

DIVIDEND  READJUSTMENTS 

The  stock  markets  of  the  past  month  have  taken  their 
cue  almost,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  apparent  rise  and  fall 
of  our  fortunes  on  European  battlefields.  It  has  been  the 
popular  conception  that  the  liquidation  of  securities  which 
has  been  in  process  of  operation  for  about  six  or  seven  weeks 
has  been  responsible  for  the  heaviest  decline  in  security  prices 
that  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  Very  true,  but  what  caused 
the  liquidation?  Nothing  more  than  the  reverse  of  fortune 
as  evidenced  by  the  smashing  of  the  Italian  lines  by  the  Hun 
invader,  the  collapse  of  law  and  order  in  Russia,  and  ihe 
realization  that  America  must  assume  an  additional  burden 
commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of  the  collapse  of  either 
or  both  of  these  warring  powers.  Men  of  conservative  judg- 
ment say  that  not  for  years  have  the  high-grade  dividend 
stocks  been  selling  on  such  a  favorable  basis  to  investors  as 
they  are  today. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  in  prices  of  all  com- 
modities and  the  decline  in  dividend-paying  securities  there 
has  come  the  realization  of  an  adjustment  in  the  rate  of  in- 
come yield  of  various  classes  of  securities.  The  three  most 
important  tests  for  income-producing  stocks  are:  Rate  of 
dividend,  stability  of  price  and  marketability.  Granting  the 
certainty  of  the  last  two  factors,  securities  will  be  chosen  for 
permanent  investment,  according  to  their  rating,  as  good 
and  steady  income  producers. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  general  income  rating  of  investment 
stocks  and  bonds  in  this  country  was  somewhat  in  accordance 
with  the  following  scale: 

U.   S.   Government  Bonds 2      to  3  % 

Municipal  Bonds    3j^  to  4^4  % 

Railroad  Bonds    5      to  6  % 

Railroad   Stocks    6^  to  8  % 

Industrials    6      to  10  % 
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As  a  general  rule,  British  securities  have  followed  a 
rating  almost  identical  with  that  of  American  issues,  and  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  recent  decline  in  our  Liberty  Loan 
four  per  cents,  as  well  as  that  of  British  Government  issues 
bearing  a  higher  rate,  to  see  the  evidence  of  a  demand  for  a 
higher  yield  in  securities  as  a  class.  With  these  factors  a^  a 
guide  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  present  gauge  of 
incoming-producing  possibilities  demanded  by  investors,  and 
which,  though  subject  to  later  revision  (upward  if  the  war 
continues  for  a  year  or  more)  may  be  classified  as  follov/s: 

U.  S.   Government  Bonds 3j/2  to    4^  % 

Municipal   Bonds    4^  to     5>^  % 

Railroad  Bonds   8  to  10  % 

Railroad  Stocks  9  to  12  % 

Industrials   10  to  20  % 

Accepting  this  computation  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  the 
securities  offered  in  the  present  market  and  of  the  gauge  of 
desirability  of  contemplated  purchases,  investors  will  measure 
their  ''  prospects  "  by  the  yard-stick  of  the  present  rate  of 
production  rather  than  by  that  of  the  pre-war  performances. 
Of  course,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  applied,  but  if  on 
the  average  approximately  such  yields  as  those  outlined  are 
obtainable,  upon  that  fact  may  be  predicted  the  declaration 
that  security  prices  have  reached  their  proper  investment 
level,  have  been  stripped  of  all  speculative  considerations, 
and  should  be  acceptable  to  the  investor  who  is  looking  for 
permanence  and  not  speculative  material. 

FINANCIAL   LITERATURE   OF   THE   "  WORTH-WHILE  "   CLASS 

Any  of  the  following  literature  will  be  sent  free  upon  application : 

War  Tax  of  1917 National  City  Co.,  New  York 

Thrift  Bonds National  Thrift  Bond  Corp.,  New  York 

U.  S.  and  Foreign  Gov't  Bonds C.  F.  Childs  &  Co.,  New  York 

War  Loans Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York 

Stock  and  Bond  Investment  Suggestions Merrill,  Lynch  &  Co., 

New  York 

Farm  Mortgages  at  7  per  cent Mississippi  Valley  Traction  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sound  Short-term  Investments Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co., 

New  York 

Straus  Investment  Magazine S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  New  York 

Advice  to  Investors Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne,  New  York 

Utility  Securities H.  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  New  York 

Stock  Market  Comparisons T.  Frank  Howell,  New  York 

Trace  Acceptances National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York 
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By  C.  COURTENAY  SAVAGE 

Jack  London — and  Dogs 

TO  really  appreciate  the  spirit  that  urged  Jack  London 
to  write  the  life  story  of  Michael/  brother  of  the 
lovable  Jerry,  whose  story  furnished  the  material 
for  an  earlier  book,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  author's  fore- 
word twice  and — if  one  is  a  dog  lover,  a  purpose  is  sure  to  be 
born — a  purpose  that  may  some  day  be  used  to  advantage  by 
all  those  who  have  loved  the  best  four-footed  friend  that  ever 
lived — the  dog. 

On  the  first  reading  of  the  author's  foreword,  just  what 
moved  him  to  write  it  is  not  clear.  He  relates  simply  the  fact 
that  he  has  seen  many  horrible  sights  in  his  journeyings, 
and  that  the  greatest  cruelty  he  ever  witnessed  was  when  a 
trained  animal  act  was  being  exhibited  upon  the  stage.  Per- 
sonally, I  wondered.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  world 
of  ''  back  stage,"  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  London  was 
being  a  little  too  severe.  I  had  seen  trained  dogs  who  were 
sleek  and  well  cared  for,  apparently  living  on  the  fat  of  the 
land.  I  had  seen  a  trick  mule  being  given  his  daily  brush- 
ing, and  thought  him  lucky  not  to  be  dragging  a  load  of 
bricks  through  a  country  road — but  when  I  finished  the  book 
— when  Jack  London  had  shown  just  how  those  animals 
were  made  to  learn  their  lessons — I  reread  the  foreword — 
and  my  head  got  hot;  I  could  see  red,  and  I  vowed  to  myself 
that,  as  the  author  asked,  I  would  walk  out  the  next  time 
there  was  a  trained  animal  act  on  the  vaudeville  bill  I  at- 
tended. 

Briefly,  the  story  of  Michael  is  of  a  dog,  whose  howling 
accompaniment  of  certain  musical  tunes  resembled  the  tune 
itself,  and  is  much  enjoyed  by  those  who  listen.  The  first  half 


"  Michael,  Brother  of  Jerry,"  by  Jack  London.     Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 
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of  the  book  tells  of  Michaers  adventures  from  the  day  he  is 
stolen  by  Dag  Daughtry,  a  beer-drinking  steward  on  the 
MakambOy  who  smuggled  the  dog  aboard  the  liner,  thinking 
that  he  would  sell  him  and  so  have  extra  money  for  his  beer. 
Instead  he  grows  to  love  the  dog  so  thoroughly  that  when  the 
theft  is  found  out,  and  the  dog  is  to  be  returned  to. its  rightful 
owners,  he  slipped  away  from  the  ship  with  the  dog,  and  the 
black  servant  he  owns  body  and  soul,  and  signed  up  for  a 
treasure  cruise.  What  follows  is  the  wildest  and  most  ex- 
citing type  of  romance.  It  would  spoil  the  story  to  tell  of 
the  adventures  of  the  whale  and  the  "  Ancient  Mariner."  Or 
of  the  life  in  the  Barbary  Coast  resorts.  But  the  adventures 
end — with  a  typical  Jack  London  ending — and  then  begins 
the  trained  animal  existence  of  Michael. 

Poor  little  Michael,  believing  in  ^'  men  gods  '^  and  find- 
ing the  hell  of  Cedarwild  Animal  School.  The  school,  its 
master,  and  his  attendants .  stand  vividly  before  the  reader, 
and  the  author  undoubtedly  gathered  his  information  first 
handed  after  many  visits  to  such  a  school.  Jack  London  had 
no  false  premises. 

And  it  isn't  fiction.  Jack  London  was  a  man  who  tilted 
at  no  windmills.  One  of  the  greatest  out-of-door  men  the 
country  possessed,  he  loved  all  animals — and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  less  virile  in  their  existence  who  have 
made  a  pet  of  a  dog  or  a  horse. 

Read  '*  Michael,"  all  ye  who  have  played  with  a  puppy 
or  a  kitten,  and  after  reading  the  story  re-read  the  foreword. 
Perhaps  if  each  reader  will  do  as  London  suggested,  a  great 
organization  will  rise  throughout  the  country — a  body  of 
unorganized  animal  lovers  who  will  act  independently  and 
yet  by  their  actions  they  will  wipe  out  what  London  calls 
the  "  perfect  flower  of  cruelty." 

What  better  memorial  to  a  great  man  could  be  suggested 
— that  the  animals  he  loved  so  well  and  knew  so  intimately 
were  saved  from  pain  and  bondage  by  his  admirers  ? 

Oh,  yes!  Til  admit  I  own  a  dog — a  white  English  bull 
terrier  answering  to  the  ridiculous  name  of  •Rube.  There 
are  plenty  of  times  when  he's  just  a  plain  nuisance,  but  he 
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loves  me — and  there  has  been  no  minute  since,  as  a  dirty, 
skinny  puppy,  1  lirst  became  acquainted  with  him,  thai  1 
would  not  have  cheerfully  murdered  for  him  rather  than  have 
him  go  through  the  tortures  of  the  Animal  School. 

Fanatic?  "  Crazy  about  dogs ?  "  A  o.  Just  plain  human 
and  there  are  millions  like  me — thank  God ! 

War,  War,— War! 

It  is  only  fitting  that  "  All  In  It,"  ^  the  continuation  of 
Major  Ian  Hay  Beith's  "  First  Hundred  Thousand,"  should 
head  the  list  of  personal  narratives  of  the  war.  It  may  be 
that  Major  Beith's  clever  gift  of  writing  fiction  makes  him 
able  to  tell  a  better  story — or  it  may  be  that  his  position  as 
Major  gave  him  more  opportunity  of  knowing  and  seeing 
trench  life  in  France  and  Belgium,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
"  All  In  It  "  is  one  of  the  most  enlightening  and  most  enter- 
taining of  the  great  group  of  war  books.  Of  course,  no  vvar 
book  is  uninteresting,  the  subject  is  too  vital,  but  there  are 
superlative  degrees  of  interest,  and  this  book  ranks  particu- 
larly high.  As  this  is  being  written  the  flaring  headlines  of 
the  paper  at  the  other  end  of  the  desk  tells  of  how  the  British 
tanks  are  pressing  on  towards  Cambrai,  and  how  the  Ger- 
mans ran  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  them.  One  appreciates 
their  fright  after  having  read  this  book — even  the  gallant 
Major-author  was  startled. 

Equally  interesting  with  Major  Beith's  book  is  Hugh 
Gibson's  narrative  of  his  years  spent  as  first  secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Brussels.^  Because  the  subject  is  the 
rape  of  Belgium,  it  has  a  sentimental  as  well  as  an  historical 
value.  The  book  is  Mr.  Gibson's  diary,  starting  with  his  ar- 
rival at  Brussels  in  July,  1914,  and  continued  at  intervals 
when  the  busy  writer  was  able  to  make  notes  of  the  swiftly 
moving  affairs  about  him.  The  comment  and  anecdote  con- 
tained in  the  volume,  is  even  more  enlightening  than  the  ex- 
periences of  Mr.  Gibson's  fellow-diplomat,  Mr.  Gerard.    The 


'"All  In  It,"  by  Major  Ian  Hay  Beith.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50  net. 

' "  A  Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium,"  by  Hugh  Gibson.    Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.    $2.50  net. 
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author  was  in  close  touch  at  many  times,  with  King  Albert, 
and  as  he  took  over  the  German  Legation  when  war  was  de- 
clared, he  was  equally  familiar  with  Germany's  fighting 
forces.  He  saw  Louvain  burned,  and  was  in  Brussels  when 
the  German  hosts  poured  into  the  city.  Also  he  spent  hours 
trying  to  save  Edith  Cavell.  As  in  practically  every  other 
writer's  personal  experience,  Hugh  Gibson  found  that  the 
Germans  were  masters  of  deception,  and  lies  were  their  chief 
stock  in  trade.  He  makes  no  lengthy  comments  on  his  treat- 
ment, merely  adds  in  short  caustic  footnotes  what  he  knew, 
or  afterwards  found,  to  be  the  facts.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated, many  of  the  photographs  and  documents  seemingly 
being  reproduced  for  the  first  time. 

Some  Fiction 

If  Phyllis  Bottome  had  walked  into  the  office  of  a  busy 
American  editor  and  told  him  the  plot  of  her  story  he  would 
have  probably  persuaded  her  that  the  idea  was  far  from  new, 
and  that  it  would  command  little  attention  from  the  reading 
public.  Which  goes  to  prove  the  difference  between  a  good 
plot  and  good  workmanship.  As  it  stands  in  its  printed  form 
"  The  Second  Fiddle  "  ^^  is  a  book  which  never  lags.  The 
reader  knows  how  it  will  turn  out,  that  fact  is  obvious  from 
the  start,  but  the  bright  lines,  the  quiet  humor,  and  the  pre- 
vailing optimism  of  Stella  make  the  story  a  pleasant  compan- 
ion for  an  evening.  In  "  The  Coming "  ^^  J.  S.  Snaith 
(whose  "Broke  of  Covendon  "  made  those  who  sit  in  the 
seats  of  the  critics  say  that  he  had  the  making  of  a  great 
writer)  has,  as  Miss  Bottome,  written  a  book  reflecting  a 
phase  of  the  war  on  English  life.  "  The  Coming  "  occasion- 
ally startles  one  into  a  state  of  incredulousness,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible, if  not  probable.  It  has  for  its  central  characters,  a 
sixty-year-old  English  vicar,  whose  word  is  law  among  his 
villagers — Gervase  Brandon,  the  squire  of  the  village,  help- 
less from  his  wound  received  at  Gallipoli,  and  John  Smith, 


"  "  The  Second  Fiddle,"  by  Phyllis  Bottome.    The  Century  Company.    $1.35 
net. 

""  The  Coming,"  by  J.  C.  Snaith.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.40  net. 
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around  whom  the  dramatic  movements  of  the  story  center. 
The  story  is  truly  dramatic,  for  the  vicar,  mighty  in  his  un- 
derstanding, beheves  that  Smith  should  either  be  tried  for 
blasphemy,  or  quietly  removed  to  an  insane  asylum.  Grim, 
unrelenting,  filled  only  with  the  purpose  he  believes  to  be 
right,  and  unmoved  by  Brandon's  stories  of  what  Smith  has 
done  for  him,  the  vicar  stands  by  with  a  thrill  of  work  satis- 
factorily done  and  sees  the  attendants  from  the  asylum  cap- 
ture Smith.  The  rest  of  the  story,  with  its  miracles — for 
the  change  that  comes  over  the  vicar's  mind  is  as  great  a 
miracle  as  the  other,  breathing  a  promise  of  eternal  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  has  a  spirit  of  suspense  that  captivates.  On 
the  cover  the  publishers  have  called  -it  an  amazing  book.  To 
a  certain  class  of  readers  the  book  will  be  grippingly  amazing 
— while  to  others  it  will  mean  very  little. 

There  is  a  more  than  ordinary  sense  of  relief  these  days, 
when  one  picks  up  a  good  novel  that  will  carry  the  reader 
away  from  the  by-turns  depressing  and  stimulating  news  of 
the  day,  all  of  it  pregnant  with  further  tragedy.  And  for 
such  an  hour  "  The  Indian  Drum,"  ^^  by  William  MacHarg 
and  Edwin  Balmer,  can  be  well  recommended.  It  is  a  mys- 
tery story,  opening  with  an  unusual  note  of  suspense,  and 
carrying  till  the  end  the  questioning  mind  of  the  reader.  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  hint  at  the  story,  or  even  tell  the  source 
of  the  title,  but  the  story  is  there,  and  the  reader  will  leave 
the  world  for  a  moment  to  wander  with  the  folk  of  this  latest 
tale  by  the  men  who  wrote  the  very  absorbing  "  Blind  Man's 
Eyes."  ''  Fanny  Herself,"  ^^  by  Edna  Ferber,  is  the  author's 
first  novel  since  ''  Dawn  O'Hara."  Edna  Ferber's  story  is 
splendid.  Everything  Miss  Ferber  writes  is  at  least  interest- 
ing, and  her  novel,  coming  after  her  great  success  as  a  short 
story  writer,  shows  the  growth  of  her  craftsmanship.  The 
story  itself  is  of  a  woman  in  the  business  world,  her  ambi- 
tions, her  eager,  ever  soaring  personality,  and  finally  her  love 
afTair. 

Ethel  M.  Dell's  short  stories  contained  in  ''  The  Safety 


'"'The   Indian   Drum,   by   William   MacHard   and   Edwin   Balmer.     Little- 
Brown  and  Co.    $1.40  net. 

""Fanny  Herself,"  by  Edna  Ferber.     Frederic  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.40  net. 
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Curtain  "  ^^  are  really  complete  novelettes — and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  publishers  say  that  books  of  short  stories  do 
not  sell,  this  book  should  be  a  success.  Some  of  Miss  Dell's 
novels  have  been  very  powerful,  and  incidentally  popular,  but 
there  is  a  dramatic  tone  to  her  shorter  work  that  is  even  bet- 
ter than  when  she  is  writing  a  hundred  thousand  word  novel. 
"  Kenny,''  ^^  by  Leona  Dalrymple,  is  a  big  improvement 
over  "  Diana  of  the  Green  Van,"  (and  this,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  a  prize  book).  It  is 
the  type  of  fiction  that  is  light,  and  depends  largely  on  the 
charm  of  the  character  for  its  interest.  Kenny,  himself,  is  as 
lovable  an  Irishman  as  fiction  has  set  forth  in  many  days. 
Then,  too,  there  is  a  new  story  by  the  gifted  Zona  Gale,^^  a 
story  that  remotely  suggests  Friendship  Village.  It  tells  of 
Cosma  Wakley,  who  suddenly  believed  in  herself,  and  how 
she  "  makes  good."  Maria  Thompson  Daviess  has  given  us 
another  of  her  charming  Harpath  Valley  stories,  in  "  The 
Heart's  Kingdom,"  ^^  and  when  Miss  Daviess  writes  about 
the  folk  she  knows  so  well,  she  is  writing  in  her  most  happy 
vain.  She  is  an  authoress  who  possesses  a  quiet  humor  and 
the  happy  faculty  of  drawing  types  that  are  quaint,  yet  never 
grotesque. 

Various  Books  on  Various  Topics 

Julian  Street  and  Wallace  Morgan  have  collaborated  on 
a  second  "  Abroad  at  Home  "  book,  calling  the  new  volume 
"  American  Adventures."  ^^  The  book  is  a  running  com- 
ment in  Mr.  Street's  happiest  style  of  the  things  that  they 
heard  and  saw  in  the  South.  The  author  and  artist  took 
their  leisurely  way  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  coast 
states,  and  with  quiet  humor  tell  of  meeting  Virginia  belles, 


""The  Safety  Curtain  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Ethel  M.  Dell.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1.50  net. 
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Palm  Beach  celebrities,  old  New  York  Harbor  ferry  boats, 
Mississippi  floods,  and  a  very  amusing  gentleman  named 
Judge  Crutchfield. 

George  Herbert  Clarke's  collection  of  war  poetiy  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  ''  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry,"  ^^ 
was  briefly  mentioned  last  month,  but  the  work  is  worthy  of 
greater  notice.  It  has  been  carefully  compiled  from  the 
magazines,  newspapers  and  books  of  the  past  three  years,  and 
contains  some  familiar  verse,  as  well  as  a  number  of  poems 
that  have  not  received  any  great  public  attention.  The 
volume,  including  the  work  of  practically  every  well  known 
poet  writing  in  English,  and  having  been  interestingly  classi- 
fied by  Mr.  Clarke,  is  worthy  of  any  library  shelf  and  might 
easily  be  said  to  have  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature. 

The  poets,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  felt  the  reac- 
tion of  the  war  on  their  work,  and  some  of  them  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  issue  volumes  consisting  largely  of  war  songs. 
Everard  Jack  Appleton's  ''  With  The  Colors  ''  ^^  is  a  volume 
of  this  description.  The  war  poems  are  topical,  good  swing- 
ing verse  for  the  most  part,  while  the  other  verses,  from  the 
humorous  lament  of  the  small  boy  with  a  new  baby  at  the 
house,  to  "  When  "  addressed  to  the  time  of  ''  The  Unre- 
peated  Call,"  and  ending  carrying  with  it  a  note  which  may 
be  solace  to  those  who  will  be  forced  to  sacrifice  kin  or  friend 
in  this  present  war. 

''  Back  to  the  Night,  face  to  the  coming  Dawn, 
Bid  him  God-speed,  and  then — Be  glad  he's  gone! " 

In  "  The  Chinese  Nightingale  "  ^^  from  which  the  new 
volume  of  Vachel  Lindsay  takes  its  name,  the  reader  finds 
charming  verse,  and  even  to  the  most  casual  critic,  verse  that 
seems  well  worthy  of  the  honor  of  having  won  the  prize  as  the 
best  contribution  to  a  magazine  of  poetry  during  a  year.  But 
this  long  poem  is  by  no  means  the  only  interesting  verse  in 
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the  new  volume,  for  there  is  "  The  Merciful  Hand  "  dedicated 
to  an  Edith  Cavell,  memorial  nurse  going  to  the  front,  a  song 
of  Kerensky,  "  Buffalo  "  which  berates  the  city  for  its  self 
importance  when 

''  But  only  twenty  miles  away 
A  Deathless  glory  is  at  play — 
Niagara,  Niagara/' 

"  Fighting  for  Peace,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.25  net. 

"  New  Adventures,"  by  Michael  Monahan.  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $2.00  net. 

"  On  the  Right  of  the  British  Line,"  by  Captain  Gilbert  Nobbs. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

"  English  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachians,"  by  Olive 
Dame  Campbell  and  Cecil  J.  Sharp.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50  net. 

"  The  BraziUans  and  Their  Country,"  by  Clayton  Sedgv^ick 
Cooper.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $3.50  net. 

"  Helen  of  Four  Gates,"  by  An  Ex-Mill-Girl.  E.  P.  Dutton  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

"  The  Memoirs  of  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,"  by  Charles  Wells 
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THE  GOVERNMENT'S  ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARD  THE  PRESS 

By  SOLICITOR  WILLIAM  H.  LAMAR 

[OF  THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT] 

This  is  the  first  official  interpretation  of  the  Post  Office  Department  ruling 
with  regard  to  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  and  Espionage  Acts,  and  points  out 
very  clearly  just  how  the  mails  have  been  affected  by  War  Legislation. 

— The  Editor. 

INFORMATION  in  various  forms  and  of  convincing- 
nature  received  by  the  Post  Office  Department  since  the 
declaration  of  war  shows  that  there  exists  an  organized 
propaganda  to  discredit  and  obstruct  in  every  way  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Its  purpose  is  to  defeat  the  business  for 
which  the  government  is  spending  bilHons  of  dollars  and  may 
be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  thousands  of  lives.  Individuals  and 
publications  furthering  this  propaganda  in  many  ways  subtly 
guard  their  utterances  in  the  attempt  to  evade  criminal 
liability  for  their  acts;  nevertheless,  they  have  been  united 
in  furnishing  the  same  character  of  material,  whether  par- 
tially true  or  entirely  false. 

In  determining  whether  matter  of  unlawful  import  and 
bearing  was  so  intended  or  put  forth  wilfully,  a  variety  of 
considerations,  some  of  which  may  be  extraneous  to  the  mat- 
ter itself,  may  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Take  an  actual  case:     A  large  number  of  persons  hold 
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a  meetings  and  agree  on  a  joint  declaration  that  "  war  by  our 
Government  is  a  crime  against  the  people  and  against  the 
nations  of  the  world  '' ;  that  ''  in  all  modern  history  there 
has  been  no  war  more  unjustifiable  '' ;  and  that  ''  no  greater 
dishonor  has  ever  been  forced  on  a  people  than  the  capitalist 
class  ''  has  forced  on  our  people  through  this  war. 

The  declaration  of  principles  is  followed  by  agreement 
on  a  program  of  activity,  as  follows : 

"  I.  Continuous,  active  and  public  opposition  to  the  war, 
through  demonstrations,  mass  petitions,  and  all  other  means 
in  our  power. 

"  2.  Unyielding  opposition  to  all  proposed  legislation  for  military 
or  industrial  conscription." 

Men  participating  in  the  action  of  that  assemblage  and 
approving  its  declarations  and  agreements  subsequently  put 
forth  public  comment  on  various  aspects  of  the  war.  Isn't 
it  not  only  sensible  but  fair  to  take  into  consideration  the 
known  attitude  of  the  writers  when  searching  for  the  "  in- 
tent "  behind  the  comment?  Isn't  it  logical  also  to  consider 
the  circumstances  and  the  environment  of  the  readers  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  in  ascertaining  the  effect  or  probable 
effect  of  such  published  matter  ? 

Words  published  by  one  known  to  his  hearers  or  readers 
to  have  been  a  participant  in  such  a  meeting  or  an  announced 
adherent  of  its  program  may  contain  a  different  suggestion, 
convey  a  different  meaning,  and  cause  a  dift'erent  effect  than 
similar  or,  perhaps,  the  same  words  used  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent connection  by  some  one  of  unquestioned  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

If  the  program  is  illegal,  it  is  beside  the  issue  to  inquire 
if  it  was  adopted  before  or  after  enactment  of  the  Espionage 
Act.  Its  only  bearing  lies  in  the  question :  Was  the  matter 
put  forth  palpably,  though  possibly  veiled,  in  furtherance  of 
that  program? 

If  the  speaker  or  writer  wants  his  country  to  win  the  war, 
if  he  feels  that  his  country  must  win  the  war,  if  he  be  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  he  himself  is  personally  concerned,  that  it 
shall  win  the  war,  he  cannot  offend. 
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In  one  section  a  violent  anti-Socialist  will  base  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  activities  of  the  Government  on  religious 
prejudice;  in  another  a  certain  type  of  Socialist  will  base  his 
on  class  antipathy.  All  manners  and  kinds  of  disaffection, 
disagreement  and  discontent,  often  of  violently  conflicting 
genesis,  apparent  cause  and  general  purpose,  coordinate  in 
obstructing  the  Government  in  carrying  on  the  war.  To 
the  ultra-Irish  it  is  made  to  appear  we  are  fighting  for  the 
British  King;  to  the  ultra-Protestant  we  are  accused  of  fight- 
ing for  Italian  Catholicism.  The  generally  discontent  are 
told  we  are  fighting  for  ''  Wall  Street."  The  intended  effect 
of  it  all  is  to  keep  us  from  efficiently  and  successfully  fighting 
Germany.  This  novel  and  widespread  coordination,  there  is 
no  doubt,  is  nothing  but  the  working  of  wires  carefully  laid 
and  charged  by  Bernstorff  and  his  confederates,  first  with 
the  purpose  of  keeping  us  out  of  the  war,  and,  second,  to 
render  the  nation  impotent — as  the  German  Chancellor 
boasted  to  Gerard  we  would  be — in  case  we  entered  the  war. 

How  much  better,  how  much  more  in  keeping  with  our 
ideals  is  the  orderly  and  constitutional  method  provided  by 
Congress  for  meeting  this  propaganda  than  the  lamp-post 
method  sometimes  suggested  in  the  public  press,  and  which 
characterized  in  the  past  similar  situations  in  our  own  and 
other  countries. 

This  propaganda  is  no  natural  product  of  war  condi- 
tions, but  the  fruition  of  seed  carefully  sow^n  by  Germany 
long  before  even  19 14.  Neither  is  it  peculiar  to  America 
nor  of  conception  here.  It  was  planned  originally  in  Berlin, 
and  comprised  the  world  for  its  field.  This  is  no  bare  asser- 
tion. The  statement  is  concurred  in  by  many  of  the  most 
radical  thinkers  in  our  political  life,  including  leading  Social- 
ists, and  corroborated  by  the  most  convincing  evidence. 

Says  William  English  Walling:  "  Germany's  strong 
card  in  the  war,  her  greatest  superiority  lies  not  in  her  mili- 
tary technique,  her  discipline  and  organization,  but  in  her 
ability — through  a  systematic  propaganda  planned  and 
begun  many  years  ago — to  make  use  of  certain  political  ele- 
ments  in    all    enemy   and    neutral   countries     .     .     .     The 
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German  propaganda  is  monarchist  in  Greece,  aristocratic  in 
Sweden,  clerical  in  Spain,  and  ultra-democratic — no,  '  So- 
cialist ' — in  America  and  the  entente  countries  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  Socialism  is  ultra-democratic  made  it  the  most 
available  cloak  of  all  .  .  .  the  whole  apparatus  of  this 
organization  of  '  international  democracy  '  has  been  captured 
for  the  purpose  of  the  aggressive  nationalism  of  German 
autocracy  .  .  .  Cranks  and  sentimentalists  are  captured 
in  battalions ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  German  agents  to 
do  in  their  case  is  to  make  a  selection  from  their  many  stock 
phrases  of  those  which  serve  German  objects,  quietly  sup- 
pressing those  which  do  not  and  booming  those  that  do. 
From  a  practical  point  of  view  this  colossal  Machiavellian 
web,  which  enmeshes  the  whole  world,  is  Germany's  most 
stupendous  achievement,  whether  in  peace  or  war." 

A  high  German  official  has  recently  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing, in  substance,  that  in  every  organization  of  international 
Socialists  throughout  the  world  the  German  element  is  domi- 
nant. 

Shall  we  send  thousands  of  our  youth  to  serve  and  pos- 
sibly die,  spend  our  billions  and  risk  the  loss  of  national  ex- 
istence rather  than  cut  the  meshes  of  that  web?  For  us  to 
permit  an  exaggerated  sentimentalism,  a  misapplied  rever- 
ence for  legal  axioms  which  our  courts  have  held  have  no 
true  application  to  the  questions  involved  to  restrain  us, 
would  be  criminal  not  only  to  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  our- 
selves, but  to  posterity ! 

The  nation  owes  something  also  to  those  poor  duped 
followers  of  these  leaders  who  weave  the  web  so  cunningly 
devised  by  Germany.  Most  of  them  are  at  heart  honest  and 
patriotic.  If  their  true  instincts  could  be  appealed  to  and 
aroused,  if  they  could  be  disillusioned  by  a  counter  propa- 
ganda, they  would  respond  to  the  call  of  country  with  all  the 
alacrity  of  the  finest  patriotism. 

Then,  too,  the  Government,  as  the  carrier  of  the  mail, 
owes  something  to  that  great  mass  of  the  thoroughly  loyal 
who  don't  want  disloyalty  dinned  into  their  unwilling  ears 
and  thrust,  uninvited,  into  their  mail. 
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Certain  rulings  of  the  Department  in  the  administration 
ef  the  Espionage  Act  have  been  erroneously  termed  ''  sup- 
pression "  of  a  publication.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
suppression  of  a  publication,  as  such,  under  our  system.  In- 
dividual issues  of  papers  may  be  prohibited  the  mails,  as 
above  shown;  but  in  addition  to  this,  what  is  called  the 
second-class  mailing  privilege,  that  is,  the  privilege  of  news- 
papers and  other  periodical  publications  to  be  carried  at  the 
one  cent  per  pound  rate  of  postage  may  be  withdrawn  for 
the  reason  that  the  publication  systematically  publishes  non- 
mailable matter,  and  could  not  be  permitted  under  the  terms 
of  the  law  to  have  the  second  class  mailing  privilege.  Having 
forfeited  its  right  to  the  second-class  privilege,  it  may,  or  may 
not,  in  future  present  issues  which  are  mailable.  If  mailable, 
they  may  be  carried  at  any  rate  of  postage  other  than  the 
second-class,  and  if  non-mailable  are  excluded  entirely. 

The  second-class  permit,  in  the  first  instance,  is  issued 
upon  a  showing  made  by  the  publication  of  the  character  of 
the  matter  it  has  carried  in  a  series  of  issues  preceding  the 
date  of  the  application.  The  permit  must  be  canceled,  if 
canceled  at  all,  on  the  same  kind  of  showing  as  to  the  past. 
It  cannot  be  anticipated  what  it  will  publish  in  the  future,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  to  cancel  the  permit 
when  the  law  under  which  it  was  issued  is  violated  and 
ignored.  The  permit  itself  carries  on  its  face  the  distinct 
provision  that  it  is  revocable  whenever  the  publication  ceases 
to  conform  to  the  law. 

No  rights  of  free  speech  or  liberty  of  the  press  are  in- 
volved in  the  issue  or  revocation  of  these  permits.  They 
cover  merely  a  business  arrangement  by  which  a  special 
privilege  is  granted  upon  compliance  with  conditions  im- 
posed by  certain  laws,  and  is  retained  only  by  continued  com- 
pliance with  those  or  any  subsequent  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress bearing  upon  that  privilege.  The  second-class  mailing 
privileges  are  canceled  for  violation  of  the  Obscene  Statute 
and  the  Fraud  Statute,  as  well  as  the  Espionage  or  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act.  This  simply  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  cooperate  with  one  violating  its  laws,  and  that 
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no  one  shall  employ  its  agencies  to  its  own  hindrance  or  hurt 
as  defined  by  Cong^ress. 

The  charge  is  made  that  this  temporary  power  is  being 
utilized  for  the  suppression  of  agitations  that  were  objection- 
able to  some  elements  prior  to  the  war,  particularly  that  for 
Socialism.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  best  thought  in 
American  Socialism  is  for  America,  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  meeting  this  foreign-born  and  treacherous 
propaganda. 

As  to  the  make-up  of  the  present  organized  Socialist 
party  in  this  country,  I  shall  quote  A.  M.  Simons,  a  former 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  party : 

"  Of  the  60,000  the  reports  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention  show  that 
29,000  are  members  of  foreign  language  federations.  Of  these  it  was 
admitted  by  the  translator-secretaries  one-half  are  not  citizens.  A 
large  percentage  of  those  who  still  hold  membership  in  the  *  English- 
speaking  section  '  are  not  citizens." 

Hence,  as  Mr.  Simons  says,  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
citizens  of  other  nations,  some  of  which  are  at  war  with  us, 
dictating  the  policies  of  an  American  political  party. 

No  line  is  being  drawn  on  Socialists  as  such.  No  Social- 
ist paper  is  excluded  from  the  mails  as  such.  But  when 
these  publications  violate  the  law,  the  fact  that  they  are 
Socialists  does  not  save  them  from  the  consequences  which 
the  law  imposes. 

Some  defend  infractions  of  the  Espionage  Act  with 
the  argument  that  they  are  only  consistently  pursuing  pol- 
icies advocated  long  before  the  war.  This  is  a  question  for 
debate  but  not  for  consideration  in  applying  the  law.  A 
Mormon  cannot  continue  the  practice  of  polygamy  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  recognized  and  permitted  as  a  religious 
custom  or  tenet  for  many  years  before  it  was  outlawed. 

The  law  has  not  caused  measures  to  be  taken  against 
Socialist  publications  alone,  nor  of  those  and  German  lan- 
guage publications  alone.  Many  papers  in  outward  discord 
with  either  of  the  above,  but  in  close  harmony  in  promoting 
German  interests  and  hampering  America's  have  had  to  be 
excluded  from  the  mails. 
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WHAT  IS  MAILABLE  AND  WHAT  IS  NOT 

As  the  Law  Officer  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  I  have 
received  numerous  requests  for  information  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  war  legislation  which  affects  the  mails;  what  is  mail- 
able and  what  is  not,  and  the  method  of  administration. 

Much  misinformation  has  been  published  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  this  connection  the  recital  of  an  incident  which 
recently  came  to  my  attention  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  national  cooperative  associa- 
tion held  in  one  of  the  Western  cities  there  was  much  discus- 
sion as  to  justification  of  this  country's  entrance  into  the  war 
and  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  including  the  Govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  the  public  press.  Fiery  words  of  dis- 
content had  been  spoken.  Bitter  and  voluminous  resolutions 
of  protest  about  the  war,  the  Government  and  Congress  were 
ready  for  endorsement,  when  one  of  the  members  suggested 
that  they  hear  from  the  President  of  the  Association.  In  his 
response  he  said :    "  Let  me  state  three  simple  propositions : 

"  First,  We  Americans  are  in  the  war.    None  can  deny  that. 
"  Second,  we  want  to  win  the  war.     None  of  you  will  deny 
that. 

"  Third,  we  must  win  the  war.    Will  any  one  deny  that?  " 

He  paused  a  moment.  ''  I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
else  to  say."  And  nothing  else  was  said.  Feelings  of  indig- 
nation were  subordinated  to  the  great  national  crisis  so  forci- 
bly summarized  by  this  clear-headed,  patriotic  leader. 

The  men  who  composed  this  association  were  good 
Americans,  sincere  and  patriotic,  but  they  had  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  pro-German  and  pacifist  propaganda. 
They  thought  they  had  grievances,  and  probably  did  have. 
The  mistake  they  made,  the  mistake  they  admitted  when  the 
situation  was  made  clear,  was  in  attaching  during  a  moment 
of  agitation  a  higher  importance  to  those  grievances  than 
to  the  needs  and  safety  of  the  nation  at  this  critical  time. 

For  conducting  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Con- 
gress wisely  laid  down  certain  rules  of  conduct  for  the  citi- 
zen.    It  declared,  for  example,  that  some  must  give  their 
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time  to  military  service;  some  must  contribute  largely  of 
their  income ;  that  all  submit  to  extra  taxation,  to  clothe,  feed 
and  arm  the  troops.  To  the  President  was  given  authority 
to  commandeer  private  property  when  necessary.  In  impos- 
ing these  war  duties  and  obligations.  Congress  took  no 
cognizance  of  any  one's  views  as  to  whether  war  should  have 
been  declared.  He  who  opposed  the  war  must  give  his  means 
or  his  son,  perhaps  both,  for  its  success ;  if  a  good  American, 
he  will  willingly  do  both  if  necessary.  In  fact,  many  of  those 
who  thought  the  war  could  have  been  avoided,  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  its  obligations  and  joined  heartily  in  its  prosecution. 

The  safety  of  our  troops,  the  success  of  their  operations 
made  it  necessary  that  certain  negative  rules  of  conduct  be 
adopted — additional  rules  also  foreign  to  times  of  peace. 
These  negative  requirements  apply,  in  part,  to  speech  and 
writing. 

They  weigh  less  heavily  upon  the  individual  than  do  the 
positive  exactions.  To  none  does  the  Government  say,  "  You 
must  encourage  enlistments.''  ''  You  must  buy  Liberty 
Bonds."  It  does  say  to  all,  *'  You  must  not  obstruct  enlist- 
ment." "  You  must  not  interfere  with  the  draft  or  other 
means  employed  for  waging  the  war  successfully."  These 
are  war  measures  and,  by  their  express  terms,  expire  with 
the  war. 

No  one  will  now  dispute  Abraham  Lincoln's  democracy, 
yet  under  his  administration  men  were  summarily  jailed  and 
denied  that  revered  safeguard  of  personal  liberty,  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  The  sword  was  used  to  stop  and  seal  the 
presses  of  disloyal  newspapers ;  "  copperheads  "  were  trans- 
ported ignominiously  and  without  warrant  of  written  law 
throuf^h  the  lines.  To  Lincoln  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
demanded  that  such  things  be  done,  and  they  were  done, 
as  a  rule,  under  the  broad  and  undefined  authority  resting 
in  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  times 
of  war. 

It  will  not  in  the  future  be  contended  that  the  present 
Congress  acted  unwisely  in  providing  by  legislation  some 
of   the   precautions   which    Lincoln   had   to   take   by   arbi- 
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trary  or  martial  process.  Nor  will  the  future  historian  be 
able  to  maintain  that  the  present  administration  employed 
these  powers  unwisely  or  oppressively. 

The  Espionage  and  the  Tradings  with  the  Enemy  Acts 
make  certain  acts  during  the  war,  criminal,  subject  to  indict- 
ment and  punishment  in  the  criminal  courts.  Military 
tribunals  have  no  jurisdiction. 

Congress  also  declared  any  matter  violative  of  these 
acts  non-mailable,  placing  upon  the  Post  Office  Department 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  mails  are  not  employed  in  con- 
travening those  acts.  No  new  principle  of  government  or 
administration  is  involved  in  this,  for  similar  duties  with 
respect  to  other  non-mailable  matter  have  for  many  years 
been  imposed  on  that  Department  by  Congress. 

These  laws  forbid  any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation to  mail,  transport,  carry,  or  otherwise  publish  or 
distribute  during  the  present  war  any  printed  or  other 
matter : 


(i)  Advocating  or  urging  treason,  insurrection,  or  forcible  re- 
sistance to  any  law  of  the  United  States ; 

(2)  Conveying  false  reports  or  false  statements  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  or  success  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  to  promote  the  success 
of  its  enemies; 

(3)  Intended  to  obstruct  the  recruiting  or  enlistment  service  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  injury  of  the  service  or  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  The  circulation  or  publication  of  which  involves  the  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  numerous  other  criminal  provisions  of  the 
Espionage  Act,  but  with  no  special  bearing  on  speaking  or 
publishing ; 

(5)  (printed)  in  a  foreign  language  respecting  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  nation  involved  in  the  present 
war,  of  which  correct  translations  are  not  filed  with  the  Post- 
master, and  printed  in  compliance  with  certain  regulations 
that  have  no  bearing  in  themselves  on  the  nature  of  the 
matter ; 

(6)  Referred  to  in  preceding  paragraph  for  which  publishers 
have  been  granted  a  permit  to  circulate  free  of  the  restric- 
tions named  which  does  not  bear  at  the  head  thereof  a 
statement  in  English  showing  that  it  is  published  under  such 
a  permit. 

The  Espionage  Act  places  no  positive  burden  upon  any 
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one,  neither  does  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  except  as 
the  latter  requires  the  fiHng  with  postmasters  of  certain 
translations  by  papers  printed  in  foreign  languages  as  a 
condition  of  publication. 

In  speech  one  may  advocate  treason,  convey  false  re- 
ports intended  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  military 
forces,  urge  insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny  or  refusal  of 
duty,  yet  his  act  is  cognizable  only  in  the  courts  as  other 
criminal  acts,  like  burglary,  assault,  forgery. 

But  when  such  unlawful  advice  and  incitement  take 
printed,  written  or  other  physical  form  and  are  tendered  the 
postal  service  for  carriage  and  distribution,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. The  Post  Office  Department  cannot  be  used  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  such  unlawful  matter. 

Thus  the  Post  Office  Department  must  act  upon  only 
unlawful  matter  seeking  egress  or  distribution  through  the 
mails. 

The  constitutional  provision  establishing  the  postal 
monopoly  is  independent  of  the  constitutional  provision 
guaranteeing  free  speech  and  free  press.  The  postal  service 
is  a  business  enterprise  conducted  under  certain  limitations 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  the  press.  Inherently  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  any  one  says,  thinks,  writes  or  prints. 
The  courts  have  uniformly  held  that  the  power  which  created 
it  may  define  and  regulate  it.  That  power  is  Congress. 
As  one  of  the  Federal  Courts,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  said: 

"  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  an  absolute  constitutional  right,  or  in  otlier  words,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  privileges  of  his  citizenship  that  his  letters  should  be  carried  by  the 
United  States  at  all ;  and  still  less  that  they  be  carried  in  any  special 
manner.  Whatever  rights  he  may  have  in  this  respect  exist  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  legislature,  and  are  entirely  different  from  those  funda- 
mental rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property  which  are  secured  by  the 
Constitution." 

If  the  right  to  use  provides  that  the  mails  may  be  limited 
in  the  interest  of  decency,  honesty  or  morality,  with  how 
much  greater  propriety  may  it  be  limited  in  the  effort  to 
preserve  the  life  itself  of  the  nation? 

Much  matter  may  be  published  which  is  non-mailable 
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under  the  law.  This  emergency  leg^islation  provides  that 
certain  kinds  of  matter  shall  neither  be  mailed  nor  published. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  see  that  this 
class  of  matter  is  not  mailed.  This  duty  is  in  no  wise 
censorship. 

Authority  to  examine  certain  special  classes  of  mail  to 
determine  i4:s  classification  and  mailability  is  the  same  now  as 
before  the  war.  This  does  not  involve  matter  under  seal,  the 
privacy  of  which  can  only  be  invaded  by  a  search  warrant 
obtainable  throug^h  judicial  process. 

A  supervisory  power  over  the  action  of  the  Department 
is  in  the  courts — fully  as  to  the  law  and  sufficiently  as  to  the 
facts— to  prevent  arbitrary  action.  To  the  judiciary,  there- 
fore, are  remitted  questions  of  constitutional  right  to  protect 
citizens  against  executive  invasion. 

The  law  itself  carefully  protects  any  innocent  or  unin- 
tentional infraction  of  its  terms  by  prescribing  generally  as 
to  these  new  wartime  offenses  that  they  be  committed  with 
wilful  intent  to  effect  the  illegal  purpose. 

Many  things  popularly  considered  treasonable,  of 
course,  are  not  so  in  a  strictly  legal  sense;  as  to  the  actual 
crime  of  treason  or  insurrection,  a  separate  section  is  applica- 
ble, and  those  offenses  necessarily  involve  the  establishment 
of  premeditated  guilty  purpose.  Difficulty  arises  in  ascertain- 
ing the  meaning  of  all  words ;  and  particularly  is  the  difficulty 
enhanced  in  some  cases  by  covert  ambiguity  of  phrase,  to 
be  solved  only  by  application  of  the  old  adage  of  reading 
between  the  lines. 

The  courts  have  held  that  the  matter  proscribed  by  these 
laws  need  not  positively  and  directly  advocate,  for  example, 
mutiny  or  forcible  resistance  to  the  draft,  or  obstruction  to 
the  enlistment  and  recruiting  service.  But,  recognizing  the 
power  of  suggestion,  words  which  apparently  do  not  go  to 
this  extent  are  yet  considered  to  have  such  a  purpose  and 
effect,  and  are  consequently  violation  of  the  law. 

"  It  is  at  least  arguable  whether  there  can  be  any  more 
direct  incitement  to  action  than  to  hold  up  to  admiration 
those  who  do  act,"  declared  Circuit  Judge  Hough  in  consid- 
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ering  matter  held  by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  be  non- 
mailable under  the  Espionage  Act.  ''  Oratio  Obliqua  has  al- 
ways been  preferred  by  rhetoricians  to  Oratio  Recta;  the 
Beatitudes  have  for  some  centuries  been  considered  highlj 
hortatory,  although  they  do  not  contain  the  injunction,  '  Go 
thou  and  do  likewise/  " 

To  exclude  any  matter  from  the  mails  because  it  con- 
tains criticism  of  the  President,  the  Postmaster-General,  or 
the  Administration,  would  be  unwarranted  and  illegal.  But 
when  a  paper  has  violated  the  law,  it  would  be  equally  illegal, 
as  well  as  cowardly,  to  refrain  from  excluding  it  just  because 
it  happened  also  to  criticize  some  one. 

Those  clever  propagandists  who  endeavor  to  shield 
palpable  violation  of  law  by  making  at  the  same  time  violent 
criticisms  find  the  premeditated  defense  inadequate.  While 
the  law  does  not  notice  criticism,  neither  does  it  permit 
criticism  to  be  used  as  a  cover  for  its  violation. 

While  "  criticism ''  of  individuals,  officials,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  welcomed  and  encouraged,  it  comes  with 
better  grace  and  effect  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
loyal  to  the  nation  and  who  realize  that  this  war  not  only 
should  be  won  but  must  be  won  and  is  going  to  be  won. 

Those  who  engage  in  criminal  agitations  revel  in  hark- 
ing back  to  the  "  fathers  "  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

They  are  good  rhetoricians  but  sorry  historians.  Had 
they  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  they  would  have 
been  ''  consistent  '*  with  their  present  mode  of  thought  only 
by  denouncing  the  wealthy  Washington,  the  scholarly  Jeffer- 
son, the  stable  Adams  as  a  part  of  a  "  capitalistic  class  "  who 
brought  on  the  war  to  escape  taxation. 

And  it  may  be  reasoned  from  history  that  had  they  pur- 
sued their  present  tactics  then,  instead  of  being  mildly  denied 
the  use  of  the  mails,  they  would  have  adorned  the  limbs  of 
trees. 


JOHN  NORTH  WILLYS  AND 
HIS  WAR  WORK 


By  EDWIN  WILDMAN 


Lord  Northcliffe  has  said  that  behind  every  American  camp  in  Eu- 
rope we  shall  need  to  have  a  city  as  big  as  Bridgeport,  Conn.  It  is  Mr. 
Willys'  work  to  provide  the  community  and  recreation  interests  behind  our 
war  legions — to  give  them  camp  sites,  to  sustain  their  welfare  and  care  for 
their  health  and  diversions — to  keep  them  in  fighting  spirit.  It  is  a  new  thought, 
a  big  thought  in  America's  war  methods. — The  Editor. 


AT  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  world  war 
John  North  Willys,  of  Toledo,  was  a  reasonably  busy 
man.  In  his  factory  at  Toledo,  one  of  half  a  dozen, 
covering  an  area  about  the  size  of  a  small  city,  20,000  men 
were  working;  he  was  manufacturing  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
automobiles  a  year  and  had  orders  ahead  for  $20,000,000 
worth. 

Then  we  entered  the  war.  Mr.  Willys  was  not  one  of 
those  who  did  not  realize  it  or  understand  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

"  I  want  to  do  my  bit,''  he  announced. 

He  didn't  whisper  it,  nor  did  he  shout  it ;  he  merely  sent 
the  word  on  to  headquarters  in  Washington,  where  President 
Wilson  was  listening  for  just  such  bona-fide  offers. 

Men  in  high  places  in  Washington  knew  that  Mr.  Willys 
meant  business.  ''  He  is  a  great  organizer,"  said  one.  ''  He 
is  a  great  hustler,"  said  another.  "  When  he  starts  any- 
thing, he  finishes  it,"  declared  a  third,  and  the  trio  knew  John 
North  Willys  intimately  and  sized  him  up  correctly. 

At  that  time  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment heads  were  struggling  with  the  problem  of  training- 
camp  recreation  for  the  soldiers  so  soon  to  fill  these  many 
camps.  As  a  result  a  War  Camp  Community  Recreation 
Fund  movement  was  started.  Mr.  Willys'  offer  was  eagerly 
accepted  and  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
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mittee  of  this  fund.  Money  could  not  be  appropriated.  It 
had  to  come  as  free-will  offerings.  Experts  went  over  the 
situation  and  reported  that  a  sum  equal  to  $3  for  every  sol- 
dier and  sailor  would  be  necessary. 

To  raise  this  amount  is  Mr.  Willys'  "  bit." 
As  soon  as  Secretary  Daniels  and  Chairman  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick,  of  the  Training  Camp  Activities,  appointed  Mr. 
Willys,  President  Wilson  wrote  him  a  personal  letter,  ex- 
pressing in  warm  terms  his  gratitude,  his  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Willys'  willingness  to  serve  and  his  hope  and  belief  that 
the  committee  would  meet  with  everv  success. 

PROMINENT    MEN    AND    WOMEN    TO    HELP 

Associated  with  Chairman  Willys  are  the  following : 
Charles  H.  Sabin  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.;  Mrs.  Thomas  Edison;  James  Flaherty  of 
New  Haven,  Supreme  Knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman;  I.  R.  Kirkwood,  Kansas  City,  pub- 
lisher; Samuel  B.  Botsford,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  War 
Service  Committee,  International  Association  of  Rotary 
Clubs;  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  Los  Angeles,  President 
General  Federation  Women's  Clubs;  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
Philadelphia;  William  D'Arcy,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  President 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World;  Adolph  Lew- 
isohn.  New  York,  banker ;  James  A.  McKibben,  Boston,  Past 
President  National  Association  of  Commercial  Organization 
Secretaries;  Rev.  Frank  Mason  North,  D.  D.,  New  York, 
President  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America;  Howard  Strong,  Minneapolis,  President  National 
Association  of  Commercial  Organization  Secretaries; 
George  C.  Taylor,  New  York,  President  American  Express 
Company;  Mrs.  French  Vanderbilt,  Newport;  and  Dr. 
Ralph  D.  Wheeler,  Chicago,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of 
Illinois. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  representative  committees  con- 
nected with  our  war  activities.  And  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee has  a  deeper,  more  far-reaching  value  than  can  ever 
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appear  upon  the  surface.  President  Wilson,  who  sent  Mr. 
Willys  his  check,  said  of  it : 

"  The  spirit  with  which  our  soldiers  leave  America,  and 
their  efficiency  on  the  battle  fronts  of  Europe,  will  be  vitally 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  environment  surrounding  our 
military  training  camps/' 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker  that  a  gen- 
erous fund  for  the  War  Camp  Community  Recreation  Serv- 
ice will  go  far  toward  insuring  the  mental  and  physical  vigor 
of  the  American  Army  and  Navy. 

WE  MUST  GIVE  OUR  FRIENDSHIP 

"  It  isn't  enough  to  merely  subscribe  for  this  fund,"  tells 
Chairman  Willys,  "  we  must  do  more  than  dole  out  dollars 
for  the  men  who  are  to  fight  for  us,  we  must  give  them  our 
moral  support  and  our  friendship.  Let  them  understand  that 
we  appreciate  and  honor  them  and  hold  them  at  their  true 
worth — brave  men  going  to  a  foreign  land  to  fight  for  their 
countrymen  at  home." 

As  a  result  of  this  the  committee  sent  forth  this  slogan : 

''  The  American  Army  and  Navy 

Made  Up 
'  Of  the  People  ' 

Fighting 
*  For  the  People  ' 

Must  be  Welcomed 
'  By  the  People.'  " 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  to  give  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  soldiers  who  must  pass  through  the  train- 
ing camps,  and  the  men  of  the  Navy,  plenty  of  good,  clean 
amusement  and  recreation,  to  protect  them  against  evil 
temptations  during  their  recreation  time,  in  order  to  keep 
them  healthy  physically,  and  mentally,  that  they  may  be  bet- 
ter soldiers  and  that  they  may  understand  the  high  place  they 
hold  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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Through  Mr.  Willys'  organization  it  has  been  possible 
to  get  at  this  important  work  in  the  simplest  and  most  effec- 
tive manner.  First  of  all  he  has  made  three  things  clear — 
America  must  win  the  war,  must  win  it  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  and  must  win  it  at  the  minimum  sacrifice.  To  this 
end,  he  has  made  it  clear,  every  resource  must  be  organized 
to  safeguard  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  develop  the 
highest  possible  character  of  these  fighting  men. 

"  A  soldier,"  tells  Mr.  Willys,  "  can  be  made  or  unmade 
by  the  character  of  the  training  camp  environment.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  War-Camp  Community  Recreation  Fund  to 
make  these  men  clean,  efficient  and  of  the  greatest  value  to 
themselves  and  their  country." 

WORK  NOT  FOUNDED  ON  SENTIMENT 

Another  thing  Chairman  Willys  is  anxious  to  have  un- 
derstood :  his  work  is  not  founded  on  sentiment.  He  realizes, 
as  does  every  good  citizen,  the  desirability  of  keeping  these 
enlisted  men  happy  and  free  from  temptation,  but,  all  senti- 
ment aside,  the  country  needs  them  clean  and  eager  and 
efficient,  and  if  they  are  not,  the  country  loses  by  just  so  much 
man  power. 

These  funds — the  $3  for  every  man  in  Uncle  Sam's  big 
and  constantly  growing  fighting  machine — are  to  be  used  for 
creating  and  maintaining  strong  committees  in  each  war- 
camp  community,  with  many  auxiliaries  to  protect  the  sol- 
diers from  exploitation  and  make  them  feel  at  home,  to  erect 
and  maintain  clubs,  swimming  pools,  comfort  stations, 
recreational  buildings  and  lodging  houses ;  to  employ  trained 
community  organizers  in  each  community  adjacent  to  the 
camp  and  to  secure  safe  and  comfortable  accommodations 
for  visiting  relatives  of  the  men. 

COMMUNITY  AND  RECREATION  ACTIVITIES 

The  work  of  the  organization  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections : 
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Accommodations. 

1.  Providing  adequate  public  drinking  fountains  and  com- 
fort stations. 

2.  Adequate  sleeping  and  restaurant  accommodations  for 
the  soldiers  and  relatives  visiting  the  city. 

3.  Downtown  rest  rooms  (soldiers'  clubs). 

Church  Co-operation. 

1.  Organized  efforts  to  get  the  soldiers  to  attend  church 
services  and  make  them  feel  that  some  church  is  their  church 
while  in  the  vicinity. 

2.  Special  open-air  service  Sunday  evening. 

3.  Week-night  socials  and  receptions  by  Sunday  schools  and 
clubs. 

4.  Furnishing  speakers  for  religious  exercises  at  camps. 

5.  Having  soldiers  entertained  in  homes  of  the  church 
members. 

6.  Using  downtown  church  basements  for  rest  rooms. 

Commercial  Relations. 

I.  Provides  for  a  fair  deal  on  all  transactions  between  men 
and  officers  of  camp  and  the  citizens  and  tradesmen  of  the  city. 

Education. 

1.  Furnishing  teachers  of  French,  German,  etc.,  for  camp 
classes. 

2.  Arranges  debates  and  educational  work  of  all  sorts. 

Fraternal  Organizations  and  Clubs. 

I.  Socials  and  smokers,  for  brothers  and  other  groups  of 
soldiers,  given  by  Masons,  Elks,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Rotarians,  etc. 

Girls'  and  Women's  Interests. 

1.  Organizing  the  girls  of  the  city  into  patriotic  clubs  to 
keep  them  occupied  in  patriotic  work. 

2.  Receptions  and  socials  by  Girls'  Patriotic  Clubs. 

3.  Placing  hotels  in  or  near  camps  for  women  visitors 
(Y.  W.  C.  A.). 

4.  Caring  for  women  relatives  visiting  at  camps  or  hospitals. 

5.  Meeting  women  guests  at  trains,  furnishing  them  lists  of 
boarding  houses  and  hotels,  and  helping  them  to  spend  pleasantly 
the  time  while  soldiers  are  on  duty. 

Information. 

1.  Clearing  house  for  information  regarding  soldiers. 

2.  Getting  census  of  soldiers,  showing  home  address,  schools 
attended,  church  and  fraternal  affiliations. 

3.  Lists  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  for  soldiers  and 
relatives. 

4.  Announcements  of  community  activities  for  soldiers  at 
the  camps. 

5.  Furnishing  hand-books  and  maps  of  city,  giving  locations 
of  leisure  time  facilities — parks,  playgrounds,  etc. 
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Music,  Dramatics  and  Public  Celebrations. 

1.  Community  singing,  band  concerts  and  Sunday  entertain- 
ments. 

2.  Arranging  dramatics  for  local  camp  and  professional 
talent. 

3.  Musicals  and  entertainments  to  be  given  at  the  camp  by 
citizens  and  for  entertainment  in  communities  adjacent  to  the 
camps. 

4.  Celebration  of  Battle  of  Marne,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  Christmas,  and  other  special  days. 

Physical  Recreation. 

I.  Providing  facilities  and  leadership  for  bathing,  swim- 
ming, baseball,  etc. 

Public  Welfare. 

1.  Cares  for  ill  and  despondent  soldiers  and  those  under 
arrest. 

2.  Watches  crime  statistics  for  cause  and  remedy. 

Reception  and  Entertainment. 

1.  Public  receptions  to  incoming  soldiers  by  local  com- 
mittee. 

2.  Receptions  by  various  organizations,  clubs  and  churches. 

3.  Return  entertainments  with  program  furnished  by  sol- 
diers. 

4.  Arranging  auto  rides  through  the  city  and  country. 

5.  Get  as  many  men  as  possible  entertained  in  the  homes  of 
the  citizens  for  week-ends  and  Sunday  dinners. 


WHAT  MR.  WILLYS  THINKS 

To  use  Mr.  Willys'  own  words,  "  Time  never  was  more 
valuable  than  now,  when  America  must  economize  every 
moment,  every  ounce  of  physical  and  mental  energy  to  supply 
the  extraordinary  needs  of  war,  to  produce  definite  results. 
We  know  now,  as  we  never  knew  before,  that  our  hands,  our 
minds,  our  hearts,  belong  to  America — loaned  to  us  mainly 
for  our  own  uses  in  peace  times,  but  the  loan  is  now  recalled 
by  the  Nation  in  its  need. 

**  We  know  we  must  win  the  war.  There  is  no  other 
alternative.  We  must  be  free  if  we  are  to  live.  To  win  the 
war  we  must  have  an  unbeatable  army  and  navy.  And  it  is 
just  such  a  force  that  we  are  to  have  a  part  in  the  making. 

''  We  are  not  asked  to  provide  the  guns  or  the  armament 
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for  field  service.  The  Government  does  that.  Wc  have  to 
deal  with  the  marvelous,  intangible  thing  called  Spirit,  which 
energizes  and  stimulates  men  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 

''  Enough  has  been  done  in  camp  cities  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  our  plans  with  the  enlisted  boys.  It  will  cost  about 
four  million  dollars  for  the  first  year — possibly  more.  The 
amount  required  is  only  an  incident,  because  it  is  to  buy  some- 
thing more  precious  than  money  has  ever  bought  before. 
An  organized  appeal  is  being  made  to  nearly  three  thousand 
cities  that  have  some  commercial  or  civic  organization  which 
might  undertake  to  raise,  by  public  subscription,  the  city 
quota.  You  have  doubtless  seen  President  Wilson's  letter  on 
the  subject.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  Commissions  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  are  back  of  our  appeal. 

''  The  spirit  of  service  never  dies.  A  century  and  a 
third  after  Lafayette  gave  America  his  best,  the  same  Nation, 
grown  great,  returns  to  his  beloved  France  to  serve.  A  cen- 
tury is  not  long  in  the  history  of  the  world — we  must  plant 
now  if  our  children's  children  are  to  reap.  We  are  planting 
— consciously  or  unconsciously — and  they  will  inexorably 
reap  what  is  now  sown. 

"  America  will  be  known  in  Europe  by  the  ideals  that 
actuate  the  men  of  our  army  in  the  trenches.  We  will  be 
judged  through  them.  They  stand  for  us  in  the  eye  of  Eu- 
rope.   They  are  ours. 

"  A  hundred  years  from  now,  when  America  may  be  in 
mortal  travail,  shall  the  children  of  that  day  be  enabled  to 
turn  back  to  our  record  of  service  to  democracy,  in  the  calm 
certainty  that  help  will  be  forthcoming?  " 

SOME  THINGS   MR.    WILLYS   HAS   DONE 

This  task  is  added  to  the  sturdy  shoulders  of  Mr.  Willys. 
But  it  is  not  all.  He  represents,  in  a  large  measure,  the  man 
behind  our  air  fleets.  He  is  President  of  the  Curtiss  Com- 
pany of  Buffalo.  He  has  already  given  over  for  Govern- 
ment use  a  large  share  of  some  of  his  great  plants  and  he  has 
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many  great  and  heavy  duties  just  now  in  connection  with  his 
share  of  our  campaign  for  a  mammoth  air  fleet. 

Mr.  Willys  is  young — much  younger  than  most  men 
who  have  achieved  as  much  as  he.  He  is  only  44,  but  he  has 
crowded  about  88  years  of  hustle  into  his  44.  He  is  one  of 
our  great  army  of  Americans  who  achieve  big  things  with- 
out any  ''  drag/'  without  any  pull,  and  with  no  one  to  push 
him.    He  needs  no  one  to  do  that,  as  he  is  all  ''  push." 

When  he  was  young  he  had  a  very  natural  boyish  desire ; 
to  own  a  bicycle.  While  he  had  a  comfortable  home,  his 
parents  couldn't  afford  bicycles,  especially  when  new  ones 
cost  $100  or  more  in  those  days,  so  Johnnie  set  forth  after 
school  and  in  different  ways  earned  money  enough  to  buy  a 
sample  New  Mail  Bicycle,  taking  the  agency  for  Canan- 
daigua  and  thereby  getting  the  dealer's  discount. 

This  started  him  as  a  bicycle  agent  doing  his  selling 
after  school  hours. 

Later  after  getting  through  school  he  opened  a  bicycle 
store  and  repair  shop  in  Canandaigua.  This  brought  him 
in  touch  with  the  Eclipse  Bicycle  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  he 
became  a  salesman  for  that  company.  Later  he  established 
in  Elmira,  with  the  help  of  some  local  capitalists,  the  Elmira 
Arms  Company  and  dealt  in  bicycles  and  sporting  goods., 
taking  the  agency  of  the  old  Rambler,  Maxwell,  Overland, 
etc.,  when  automobiles  began  to  make  the  bicycle  craze  wane. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  the  entire  United 
States  agency  for  the  Overland  car,  which  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  Parry  Mfg.  Co.  of  Indianapolis.  He  went  to 
that  city  to  close  this  deal  and  was  told  that  he  was  crazy  to 
undertake  such  a  thing. 

''  Young  man,"  exclaimed  the  manager,  '^  do  you  realize 
that  we  manufacture  four  hundred  automobiles  a  year  ?  " 
(Mr.  Willys  manufactures  that  number  every  forenoon  of 
every  day,  today). 

HOW  HE  TOOK  A  CHANCE 

He  secured  the  general  agency  and  was  making  good 
rapidly,  when  along  came  the  panic  of  1907,  and  the  company 
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was  going  into  bankruptcy.  If  he  didn't  fill  those  orders  it 
meant  a  big  crash  for  him,  so  he  began  to  hustle.  He  got 
enough  cash  to  pay  off  the  men  and  prevent  the  shops  closing 
at  once,  then  he  went  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Campbell,  of 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  who  had  bought  a  car  of  him  and  believed 
in  it.  This  man  put  up  $7,500  to  buy  out  all  patent  rights 
from  the  Parry  Company  and  start  the  Overland  Company. 
Just  two  years  later  Mr.  Willys  was  able  to  pay  Mr.  Camp- 
bell for  all  his  interests,  $900,000.  He  had  been  hustling 
elsewhere  and  secured  other  backing  at  the  same  time. 

When  they  bought  out  the  Parry  Company,  the  Over- 
land factory  consisted  of  a  sheet  iron  building  80x300  feet, 
filled  with  ancient  machinery.  By  the  time  he  had  paid  Mr. 
Campbell  $900,000  for  his  $7,500  investment  it  was  the 
Overland  Automobile  Company. 

Later  he  bought  the  Pope-Toledo  plant  in  Toledo  and 
merged  it  into  the  Overland  and  changed  the  name  to  the 
Willys-Overland  Company.  It  was  worth  $1,500,000.  He 
got  it  for  $375,000.  His  circus  tent  days  were  over.  Pie  had 
a  real  plant  now,  but  he  continued  to  enlarge  it,  until  it  now 
covers  a  hundred  and  ten  acres.  He  started  other  plants. 
Today  he  has  six  plants  turning  out,  at  top  speed,  his  seven- 
teen varieties  of  cars. 

Last  December  quite  a  little  family  party  called  on  Mr. 
Willys  at  his  Toledo  home.  It  was  made  up  of  five  thousand 
Overland  dealers  and  another  five  thousand  of  their  "  folks.'' 
For  seventeen  days  they  pranced  around  Toledo  and  got  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Willys  and  his  plant  and  his  cars,  from 
'*  Nothing  on  the  floor  "  to  a  complete  car.  Eight  years  be- 
fore that  Mr.  Willys  did  not  know  one  of  these  men,  nor  had 
one  of  them  heard  of  Willys.  In  a  recent  address  Mr.  Willys 
told  something  of  that  ''  visit,"  and  of  the  growth  of  his 
industry  that  made  it  possible: 

"  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  seven  miles 
of  Pullmans.  It  was  a  veritable  confusion  of  tongues,  but  not 
of  thoughts.  They  learned  that  we  were  big,  but  also  that  we 
were  human — they  found  that  their  rich  relatives  were  not 
a  bad  sort  after  all. 
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"  In  1909  we  took  over  the  big  Pope-Toledo  plant,  but 
it  wasn't  big  enough  for  us.  Our  first  year  at  Indianapolis 
saw  us  turn  out  465  cars.  By  1910  this  output  had  grown 
to  almost  four  times  that.    The  figures  are : 

1910 1^395 

191 1 18,000 

1912 22,000 

1913 33.000 

1914 45>ooo 

1915 60,000 

1916 142,000 

1917 140,000 

"A  procession  of  all  the  cars  we  have  built  would  reach 
from  New  York  City  to  far  west  of  the  Missisippi,  but  they 
are  not  in  a  procession,  they  are  scattered  over  the  world. 
Eight  years  ago  we  had  250  employees.  Today  we  have 
about  20,000.  Naturally  I  wanted  my  salespeople  to  come 
on  and  get  acquainted  and  they  came,  like  schoolboys,  bub- 
bling with  fun  and  keen  for  business.  They  saw  everything 
there  was  to  see,  ate  beefsteak  dinners  and  witnessed  the  best 
minstrel  show  I  ever  saw  in  my  life — all  made  up  of  our  own 
talent.'' 

Mr.  Willys'  mention  of  the  minstrel  show  gives  a  hint 
of  how  very  human  he  is.  He  gets  in  with  the  people.  That 
was  why  he  sold  more  cars  than  the  old  company  could  turn 
out.  Now  he  has  country  clubs,  league  baseball,  football 
teams  and  all  sorts  of  things  of  that  sort  for  his  employees. 
When  he  bought  the  Pope-Toledo  plant  one  reason  he  got 
it  at  such  a  bargain  was  because  of  the  labor  troubles  there. 
After  he  took  it  the  men  found  they  were  getting  what  they 
earned  and  more,  and  labor  troubles  are  unknown  there. 

THE    WILLYS    PERSONALITY 

Back  in  the  early  days  while  everyone  was  "  automobile 
mad  "  the  people  were  not  at  all  happy  with  the  one-cylinder 
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affairs.  Mr.  Willys  knew  this.  He  proposed  to  give  the  peo- 
ple what  they  wanted.  He  built  up  his  giant  business  on 
three  cylinders — that  is,  he  added  three  more  cylinders  to  a 
car  of  popular  price  and  then  had  to  keep  about  as  big  a  staff 
at  work  enlarging  his  plant  as  worked  on  his  cars. 

''  He  looks  like  forty,  he  acts  like  thirty — and  he  works 
like  sixty,''  said  one  of  the  officials  of  Mr.  Willys'  company. 
"  He's  down  to  his  office  before  the  office  boy  and  he  sets  a 
pace  difficult  to  follow." 

Mr.  Willys'  is  dynamic,  blue-eyed,  possesses  a  pleasant 
smile,  is  slightly  gray  and  can  cover  more  territory  today 
than  his  youngest,  liveliest  salesman. 

Before  the  war  and  before  he  started  in  to  do  his  bit  for 
Uncle  Sam,  Mr.  Willys'  daily  schedule  was  something  like 
this: 

Reach  office  8  A.  M. 

Complete  inspection  of  plant  8.30. 

Get  through  important  mail  9.30. 

Meet  callers  by  appointment  until  i  P.  M. 

Office  conference  until  2. 

After  that  hour  he  frequently  has  private  interests,  fam- 
ily interests,  a  bit  of  rest,  some  golf,  more  than  likely,  a  trip 
to  some  gathering  and  speechmaking. 

Mr.  Willys  has  a  charming  wife  and  daughter  and  a 
wonderful  residence  in  Toledo,  The  family  spend  their  sum- 
mers on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  If  he  has  any  hobby  at 
all  outside  of  manufacturing  a  good  automobile,  it  is  art. 
About  four  years  ago  he  bought  Rembrandt's  famous  ''  Pil- 
grim at  Prayer,"  paying  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  it.  He 
owns  many  famous  old  masters  and  probably  possesses  the 
finest  private  art  gallery  in  the  West. 

Quite  naturally  he  believes  in  good  roads.  A  few  years 
ago  he  believed  $150,000  worth  in  them,  giving  that  sum 
toward  the  building  of  the  Lincoln  highway  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  He  says  that  good  roads  do  much 
for  the  automobile  industry,  but  that  the  automobile  industry 
has  done  ten  times  more  in  creating  good  roads.  It  wasn't 
more  than  six  years  after  he  organized  the  Overland  Com- 
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pany  that  he  was  offered  $80,000,000  for  his  share  of  the 
company. 

That  is  considered,  in  the  industrial  world  today,  as 
"  some  organizing/'  It  is  little  wonder  that  when  he  offered 
the  powers  at  Washington  to  do  his  bit  that  someone  said, 
"  He's  a  great  organizer." 

If  anyone  in  America  can  organize  into  the  Training 
Camp  Recreation  Fund  a  sum  equivalent  to  3  for  every  one 
of  our  millions  of  soldiers  and  sailors  "  over  there,"  John 
North  Willys  can  do  it. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  SHIPS 
COMING  FROM? 

By  A.  C.  LAUT 

IF  you  want  to  know  where  the  ships  are  coming  from  to 
offset  the  500,000  tons  that  are  paying  the  monthly  toll 

of  the  German  submarines,  come  out  with  me  to  the  ship 
yards  of  the  Emergency  Fleet. 

Last  September  14th,  when  one  of  the  largest  ship  con- 
tracts was  signed,  all  that  shore  front  of  Newark  and 
Hackensack  Meadows,  now  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  ship  building  sites  in  the  world,  was  chiefly  a  salt 
water  swamp.  Three  months  to  a  day  from  the  signing  of 
the  ship  contract,  I  visited  a  site  of  125  acres  of  this  shore 
front.  It  had  been  filled  in  with  cinders.  More  than  1,000 
car  loads  of  material  for  ship  building  were  daily  being 
brought  in.  There  were  twenty-six  miles  of  rail  trackage 
and  siding  already  being  used.  Twenty-eight  ship  ways,  or 
berths,  were  being  constructed  and  more  than  30,000  hem- 
lock piles  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  length  were  being  put  down 
by  automatic  pile  drivers.  Do  you  realize  what  twenty-eight 
ship  ways  mean?  They  mean  the  resting  frames  for  the 
building  keel  and  hull,  and  the  anchorage  waters  for  the 
ship,  when  it  slips  off  the  ways.  They  mean  a  water  front 
as  long  and  as  complete  as  in  New  York  from  Fourteenth 
Street  to  the  Battery;  and  all  this  had  been  whipped  into 
shape  from  a  salt  sea  swamp  within  three  months. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  not  a  fraction  of  what  had 
been  done.  Back  of  the  twenty-eight  ship  ways  and  the  piles 
and  rail  tracks  feeding  material  to  the  ship  front  was  an 
administrative  building  of  concrete  and  glass  larger  than 
the  New  York  Customs  House  housing  400  administrative 
officers.  Behind  the  long  administrative  building  were  a 
hospital,  a  restaurant  for  the  workmen,  a  hotel  for  the  execu- 
tive officials.     To  right  and  to  left  of  the  administrative 
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building  were  two  large  corrugated  iron  and  steel  fabricat- 
ing shops,  where  the  ready  made  material  will  be  put  to- 
gether to  be  sent  out  to  the  ships.  Far  to  the  right  of  the 
administrative  building  and  twenty-eight  ship  ways  was  a 
twenty-ninth  dock  or  berth,  where  the  machinery,  boilers 
and  interior  furnishings  would  be  put  in  each  ship  as  she 
would  be  towed  round  from  the  ways.  Here,  too,  each  ship 
would  be  tested  by  trial  spins  across  the  water  before  being 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  These  ships  are  to  be  built 
with  5, GOO  tons  displacement  and  oil  storage  for  fuel  suf- 
ficient for  a  cruise  of  21,000  miles  without  refueling.  Please 
re-read  that  last  statement ! 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  SHIP  YARDS 

When  the  War  broke  out  in  19 14,  one  of  the  biggest 
ship  owners  in  America — a  man  who  has  chartered  twenty- 
eight  ships  to  the  Allies — told  me  he  considered  any  ship, 
submarine,  or  surface  carrier,  that  could  cruise  3,000  miles 
without  refueling — he  considered  such  a  ship  a  miracle. 
These  5,000-ton  cargo  carriers  can  cruise  21,000  miles  with- 
out refueling.  In  this  yard  had  already  been  delivered 
$1,375,000  worth  of  steel  for  rivets.  To  this  yard  were  daily 
coming  material  for  the  ships  from  forty-six  different  steel 
and  supply  plants,  some  of  them  as  far  West  as  Milwaukee. 
This  ship  yard  received  its  contract  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber and  drove  its  first  rivet  the  third  week  in  December.  It 
has  taken  a  contract  for  150  ships;  and  after  the  launching 
of  the  first  ship,  will  turn  off  one  ship  every  three  days  as 
long  as  the  War  lasts.  It  is  now  building  twenty-eight  ships 
simultaneously.  Three  thousand  yard  contractors  are  at 
work  and  15,000  ship  builders  will  be  at  work  by  the  time 
these  words  are  printed. 

And  this  ship  yard  is  only  one  of  seven  around  New  York 
harbor.  When  the  War  broke  out,  there  were  only  seven 
active  ship  yards  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  big  and  little,  alto- 
gether. To-day,  there  are  seven  such  yards  around  New 
York  alone.     By  19 16,  there  were  sixty-six  ship  yards  big 
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and  little  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  To-day  there  are 
almost  150,  doing  business,  driving  rivets,  laying  keels, 
building  houses  for  w^orkmen,  prepared  and  equipped  to 
launch  ships  before  the  end  of  191 8.  The  very  same  story 
could  be  told  of  ship  yards  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  Gulf,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Take  Philadelphia! 
Before  the  War,  it  w^as  seldom  Philadelphia  yards  employed 
as  many  as  5,000  men.  To-day,  Philadelphia  employs  21,000 
men  in  ship  yards  supporting  a  total  population  of  100,000. 
One  new  plant  alone  at  Philadelphia  has  in  six  months  ex- 
pended $20,000,000  and  has  fifty  vessels  on  the  ways,  of  a 
contract  for  200.  In  Philadelphia  also,  the  Shipping  Board 
has  placed  7,500  car  loads  of  dock  piles. 

THE  WOODEN  SHIP 

Or  come  to  one  of  the  wooden  ship  yards !  Before  the 
War,  wooden  ship  building  was  an  absolutely  dead  craft  in 
the  United  States.  About  a  year  ago,  before  we  had  de- 
clared War  at  all,  one  of  the  big  oil  exporting  firms  of  New 
York  desperate  for  tankers,  or  for  anything  to  convey  oil 
to  the  belligerent  navies,  announced  that  it  could  place  15,000 
workmen  in  New  York  yards  for  immediate  duty.  Highest 
wages  were  offered;  but  less  than  1,000  men  turned  up,  and 
they  were  chiefly  poor  ignorant  foreigners,  who  did  not 
know  cross-trees  from  dock  piles.  The  art  of  wooden  ship 
building  was  dead,  which  was  a  great  deal  more  dishearten- 
ing than  the  fact  set  forth  in  the  oft  quoted  phrase  about 
'*  birds  still  nesting  in  the  trees  for  ship  timbers.''  But  come 
to  the  Philadelphia  wooden  ship  plant !  It  may  be  said  that 
at  time  of  writing  there  are  over  forty  active  wooden  ship 
yards  in  the  United  States  launching  real  ships  on  real  seas. 
This  particular  Philadelphia  ship  yard  had  no  contract  from 
the  Government  in  May,  but  one  month  from  the  declaration 
of  War,  basing  action  on  the  good  faith  of  a  Government 
that  could  win  the  War  only  through  ships,  it  had  bought  a 
ship  yard  site  and  had  plant  and  houses  for  workers  going 
up  to  care  for  5,000  men  and  launch  ten  wooden  ships  every 
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sixty  days.  It  had  spent  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  before 
it  had  even  the  promise  of  a  contract  from  the  Government ; 
and  to-day  it  has  ten  keels  on  the  ways  and  instructors  from 
Belfast  and  Glasgow  and  the  old  Maine  yards  directing  the 
workmen  on  every  hammer  stroke.  Yet  three  months  ago, 
the  site  of  the  Newark  ship  yard  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration was  a  salt  meadow;  and  the  site  of  the  Traylor 
Shipyards  out  from  Philadelphia  was  an  unkempt,  sleepy 
village.  And  these  yards  are  typical  of  150  that  have  sprung- 
like  a  vision  from  Carthage  over  night  into  an  astounding 
and  unbelievable  reality. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  has  done 
so  little.  The  marvel  beyond  words  is  how  it  has  ever  ac- 
complished so  much.  Yet  the  average  American  citizen  has 
been  asking  himself  if  our  boasted  Emergency  Fleet  is  a 
paper  ship — if  it  will  ever  really  sail  real  seas.  Not  by  150 
yards  booked  to  turn  out  from  ten  to  two  hundred  ships  each 
is  it  a  paper  fleet. 

Two  hundred  thousand  ship  builders  are  at  work  now. 
Five  hundred  thousand  will  he  at  zvork  by  spring. 

The  contracts  let  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  run  in  sizes 
from  3,000  tons  to  5,000  for  wooden  ships,  and  from  5,000  to 
12,000  tons  for  steel.  The  Government  supplies  all  material. 
In  some  cases,  it  advances  money  for  the  ship  plant  and  the 
houses  for  the  workmen.  This  explains  the  amazing  dif- 
ference in  the  prices  at  which  the  contracts  have  been  let, 
running  all  the  way  from  $136  a  ton  to  almost  $200  a  ton. 
The  Government  then  takes  the  ships  over,  paying  the  yard 
10  per  cent  above  cost.  Government  inspectors  and  ac- 
countants are  permanent  residents  in  every  yard.  Before 
the  War,  similar  ships  could  be  bought  for  from  $40  to  $75 
a  ton.  The  fact  that  the  Government  commandeers  supplies 
at  a  fixed  price  ensures  the  certain  delivery;  but  it  does  not 
ensure  as  prompt  delivery  as  if  a  private  buyer  went  scouting 
the  market  for  what  he  wanted  regardless  of  price  for  quick 
delivery;  but  it  is  an  absolute  certainty  with  private  buyer 
competing  against  private  buyer,  contracts  could  not  have 
been  ensured  for  as  many  ships  in  the  end. 
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THE  NEW  SHIPS  ''  STANDARDIZED  '' 

The  secret  of  the  Shipping  Board's  success  in  spite  of 
delay  and  bickering  Hes  in  one  magic  system,  which  bridge 
builders,  structural  steel  workers  and  motor  factories  had 
begun  to  practice  before  the  War,  and  which  foreign  ship 
builders  have  used  for  fifty  years.  Homer  Ferguson  of  New- 
port News  advocated  it  as  far  back  as  six  years  ago.  Ford 
was  the  first  man  to  popularize  the  idea  through  colossally 
spectacular  profits.  The  secret  lies  in  what  is  called  "  Stand- 
ardization "  or  "  Fabrication.''  Before  the  War,  if  you  went 
into  an  American  ship  yard  you  would  find  simultaneously 
on  the  ways  at  once  a  dozen  ships  of  a  dozen  different  sizes 
and  uses.  There  would  be  barges.  There  would  be  harbor 
tugs.  There  would  be  canal  boats.  There  would  be  de- 
stroyers. There  would  be  cruisers.  There  would  be  dread- 
naughts.  In  Great  Britain,  if  you  went  into  the  big  ship 
yards  you  would  find  one  yard  devoted  to  certain  types  and 
sizes  of  ships,  another  yard  to  other  sizes  and  types.  Cer- 
tain manufacturing  plants  would  manufacture  thousands  of 
the  same  parts  for  these  standard  types  and  could  manufac- 
ture a  thousand  different  sizes  for  the  same  ship  yard.  It 
is  on  record  that  before  the  War  as  many  as  twenty-five 
hundred  factory  operations  would  be  needed  for  one  pas- 
senger liner.  Lack  of  standardizing  doubled  and  trebled 
the  cost  of  American  ships  and  delayed  their  delivery  by 
months. 

For  about  fifteen  years,  the  structural  steel  trades,  like 
bridge  and  tank  work,  had  been  standardizing  sizes  in  their 
output.  Now  a  modern  steel  ship  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  covered  steel  bridge  or  steel  ofiice  structure  built  to 
float  with  motive  power  in  its  boilers.  Men  like  Ford  of  "  tin- 
lizzie  "  fame,  and  Warden  of  a  great  bridge  company,  and 
Sutphen  of  the  Submarine,  and  Ferguson  of  Newport  News, 
and  Ferris,  the  naval  architect,  and  Hurley  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet — had  been  asking  themselves  why  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  hurry  up  our  ship  programme  by  a  sort  of  multiple 
manufacture  of  the  same  thing,  the  way  Ford  turns  out  his 
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cars  at  high  speed,  low  cost,  high  wages  and  highest  profit. 
Some  of  the  EngHsh  Admiralty  men  were  over  here  desperate 
for  ideas  to  combat  the  growing  submarine  peril.  They  were 
having  lunch  in  a  downtown  club.  Sutphen  happened  to 
sit  next  to  one  of  the  Naval  officers.  He  threw  out  the  sug- 
gestion that  if  American  ship  builders  were  permitted  to 
build  submarine  chasers  in  multiples  identically  alike,  they 
could  catch  up  on  the  submarine  peril.  The  English  officer's 
answer  was — In  the  name  of  humanity,  go  to  it!  Do  it! 
And  550  submarine  chasers  were  turned  off  in  such  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  that  the  German  Emperor — as 
told  by  Gerard — could  not  believe  they  had  crossed  the  seas. 
Not  one  of  these  chasers  was  lost.  Not  one  proved  unsea- 
worthy.  In  a  year  the  submarine  chasers  had  accounted  for 
84  per  cent  of  Germany's  submarine  fleet. 

So  when  the  Emergency  Fleet  programme  came  up,  the 
first  question  was — Why  not  standardize?  Contracts  were 
let  accordingly — 3,500  ton  carriers  to  one  firm,  5,000  ton 
carriers  to  another  firm,  7,500  and  8,000  and  9,000  and 
12,000  to  others.  Model  ships  were  designed,  built  and 
tested  and  these  were  taken  apart.  The  different  parts  were 
then  sent  to  different  fabricating  factories  all  over  the  coun- 
try— particularly  the  interior,  which  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory now  sees  itself  identified  with  ship  building.  The 
Government  then  sent  out  its  buyers  to  commandeer  the  out- 
put of  these  factories,  and  orders  were  placed  for  multiple 
parts  in  thousands.  Only  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  ship  build- 
ing work  will  be  done  in  the  ship  yards  direct.  The  82  per 
cent,  will  be  done  in  the  fabricating  shops.  It  may  be  said 
here  that  it  took  the  combined  genius  and  work  of  seventy-five 
engineers  to  standardize  bridge  building;  and  it  took  fifteen 
years  to  perfect  it.  The  Emergency  Fleet  has  standardized 
American  ship  building  in  eight  months.  That  is  why  they 
call  the  chairman  down  in  Washington — ''  Hurry  Up 
Hurley." 

The  benefits  as  to  speed  and  workmanship  are  incal- 
culable. For  instance,  the  output  of  forty-three  factories 
was  at  once  commandeered  for  one  yard.    For  all  the  yards, 
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more  than  600  factories  and  shops  have  been  asked  to  devote 
all  time  and  material.  Instead  of  crowding  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  operatives  in  one  congested  center,  the  fabricat- 
ing and  standardizing  idea  has  spread  ship  building  inland 
to  shops  in  Milwaukee,  in  Akron,  in  Dayton,  in  St.  Paul,  in 
St.  Louis.  This  spreads  the  wages  and  the  benefit  to  every 
remotest  hamlet  in  the  land.  It  has  made  ship  building  a 
popular  passion. 

WHAT  OUR  SHIPS  WILL  DO  THIS  YEAR 

Is  Uncle  Sam's  Emergency  Fleet  a  paper  ship  ?  Is  any- 
thing being  done  ?    Answer  it  in  contract  figures. 

We  used  to  have  about  seven  active  ship  yards.  We 
have  almost  150  now.  We  used  to  build  about  250,000  tons 
of  shipping  a  year,  chiefly  for  the  Navy  and  Coast  work. 
By  19 1 7,  we  were  building  800,000  tons  a  year,  not  counting- 
Naval  work.  By  1918,  we  shall  have  turned  out  5,517,100 
tons  of  merchant  marine  tonnage,  not  counting  787  ships 
building  for  the  Navy.  If  you  add  to  this  total  the  ships 
commandeered,  the  Emergency  Fleet  will  have  at  its  com- 
mand by  the  summer  of  191 8,  8,000,000  tons  for  War  work. 
Suppose  each  ship  good  for  a  trip  a  month.  We  shall  be 
able  to  convey  to  the  fighting  line  nearly  a  billion  tons  a  year, 
or  supplies  for  an  army  of  20,000,000  men.  If  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  is  building  the  bridge  for  the  boys  to  cross  to 
victory,  be  assured  the  bridge  will  be  ready. 

Before  the  War,  Great  Britain  had  21,000,000  tons  of 
shipping,  Germany  5,500,000  tons,  the  United  States  5,350,- 
000  tons.  By  the  end  of  19 18,  the  United  States  will  have 
built  8,000,000  tons  besides  the  2,000,000  tons  commandeered. 
Thus  has  Kaiser  William  kicked  Uncle  Sam  into  doing  for 
himself  what  all  the  invocations  and  injunctions  of  patriots 
could  not  move  him  to  do — to  become  a  great  merchant 
marine  power  in  the  traffic  of  nations.  Will  Uncle  Sam  con- 
tinue to  own  and  operate  the  ships  after  the  War  ?  We  need 
not  answer  that  question  till  we  have  crossed  the  bridge  to 
victory,  and  when  we  have  crossed  the  bridge  to  victory,  the 
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American  people,  who  will  have  paid  the  bill  in  blood  and 
coin,  can  pronounce  what  they  want  done  with  the  ships. 

WHERE   IS  THE  LABOR  COMING  FROM? 

The  United  States  has  seldom  ever  in  times  past  em- 
ployed more  than  20,000  to  30,000  people  in  ship  building. 
The  Pacific  Coast  yards  alone  to-day  require  7S,ooo  men. 
Philadelphia  is  employing  to-day  perhaps  21,000  men  on  ship 
building.  She  requires  25,000  more.  Newark  is  employing 
15,000  men  all  told.  Put  three  shifts  to  work,  as  all  the  yards 
intend  doing  instantly  their  supplies  come  to  hand,  and 
Newark  will  require  45,000  ship  builders.  There  are  at  work 
in  the  ship  yards  at  time  of  writing  perhaps  200,000  men. 
Put  three  shifts  to  work;  and  the  yards  will  require  600,000 
men — all  in  the  high  pay  class.  Grant  that  each  man  repre- 
sents home  support  of  three  people.  The  ship  yards  of  the 
United  States  will  early  in  1918  represent  a  specialized  popu- 
lation of  1,800,000.  The  Pacific  Coast  population  will  be 
increased  by  225,000,  Philadelphia  by  138,000,  Newark  by 
135,000,  Groton,  Connecticut,  by  25,000,  and  so  on  down  the 
line,  wherever  keels  are  being  laid,  altogether  apart  from 
the  forces  of  30,000  to  40,000  men  employed  in  the  old  yards, 
now  almost  entirely  given  over  to  Navy  work,  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  Emergency  Fleet  work ;  and  altogether  apart  from 
the  inland  shops  and  factories  turning  out  material  for  these 
Emergency  Fleet  ship  yards  to  use. 

Nor  is  this  all. 

At  time  of  writing,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Board  counts 
on  launching  both  of  ships  built  and  commandeered,  1,400 
vessels  by  191 9.  Each  of  these  vessels  will  require  from  100 
to  200  ship  hands — or  at  least  200,000  more  men.  Where 
are  they  to  come  from? 

The  Shipping  Board  has  practically  ruled,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  that  men  who  oflfer  themselves  to 
the  ship  yards  in  the  spirit  of  national  service  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  draft. 

Labor,  too,  is  on  the  firing  line,  and  just  as  many  patriots 
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are  needed  for  the  firing  line  in  the  ship  yards  as  in  the 
trenches.  Right  on  that  point  is  the  biggest  perplexity  con- 
fronting the  Shipping  Board ;  so  that  a  questionnaire  is  being 
prepared  to  be  sent  out  soon,  to  every  able-bodied  artisan 
in  the  country,  as  to  what  work  he  is  doing,  his  past  experi- 
ence, where  he  is  instantly  available  and  when.  When  the 
questions  have  come  back  and  been  classified  by  the  Govern- 
ment— two  courses  may  be  open.  Men  drafted  for  the  Army 
may  be  given  the  option  of  service  in  the  ship  yards.  That 
seems  simple,  but  might  disrupt  prevailing  scales  of  wages. 
Or  the  Government  may  commandeer  so  completely  all  build- 
ing supplies  during  the  duration  of  the  War,  that  the  build- 
ing trades  will  gravitate  en  masse  to  the  ship  yards. 

I  asked  one  of  the  most  successful  superintendents  of 
labor  in  the  ship  yards  if  he  thought  the  Government  needed 
either  to  draft  labor  or  ''  to  commandeer  all  building  mate- 
rial." He  answered  emphatically — ''  I  do  not.  In  the  first 
place,  all  building  material  not  ordered  before  the  War,  is 
practically  all  commandeered,  or  ordered  far  ahead  now;  so 
that  no  big  concern  is  going  into  any  big  building  venture 
during  the  War.  In  the  second  place,  wages  are  so  high  now, 
no  contractor  can  afford  to  employ  second  rate  men.  Soon  as 
present  contracts  are  finished,  you  will  see  masses  of  un- 
graded labor  thrown  out  of  work.  This  will  in  turn  displace 
a  lot  of  high  priced  labor  for  us.  I  don't  expect  wages  to 
go  one  jot  higher  in  the  building  trades  during  the  War." 

HOUSING  AN   ARMY   OF  600,000 

To  house  a  mobilized  army  of  600,000  was  a  bigger 
job  than  the  cantonments  for  the  soldiers ;  for  this  army  of 
600,000  men  had  families  aggregating  over  a  million  people, 
who  had  to  be  housed  also,  if  the  men  were  to  be  held  to  their 
job  in  contentment.  Should  the  Shipping  Board  finance  the 
housing  of  the  ship  workers,  too?  In  some  cases  it  has.  In 
others,  it  has  left  the  cities  to  be  benefited  by  the  increase  in 
population  to  provide  the  housing  as  the  munition  workers 
were  housed  in  the  early  days  of  the  War. 
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There  is  a  still  deeper  significance  to  this  housing  of  a 
permanent  and  trained  labor  force  for  ship  building.  Not 
a  slacker  is  being  tolerated  in  the  ranks  of  the  builders.  Each 
man  will  be  a  trained  high  speed  worker.  The  reaction  on 
his  own  morale  will  be  as  marked  as  the  reaction  of  military 
training  on  a  physical  slacker.  The  value  of  such  com- 
munities of  men  in  groups  all  over  the  country  can  never  be 
given  in  dollar  terms.  It  is  said  the  War  has  regenerated 
the  moral  flabbiness  of  the  British  aristocracy.  It  looks  as 
if  it  would  stiffen  the  backbone  of  the  new  aristocracy — the 
aristocracy  of  labor.  ''  I  can  tell/'  said  a  yard  superintendent 
to  me,  "  in  ten  minutes  whether  a  new  man  is  a  drag  back 
or  a  drive  forward — the  way  he  handles  his  hammer,  and 
puts  things  in  their  place  or  mislays  them,  and  the  way  he 
walks,  vigorously,  or  lazily,  etc."  Away  back  in  the  pine 
woods  of  the  South  and  the  hemlock  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  in  the  steel  factories  all  through  the  land  are 
countless  foremen  watching  and  saying  the  same  thing,  as 
they  watch  and  train  their  workmen  to  win  the  War  by 
a  race. 

But  having  let  contracts  for  an  enormous  fleet  of  mer- 
chant carriers  and  built  houses  for  the  workmen  and 
gathered  600,000  men  to  the  ship  yards,  the  Emergency  Fleet 
still  has  one  of  its  biggest  and  finest  tasks  to  do.  Tinsmiths, 
plumbers,  metal  mechanics,  jack  knife  carpenters,  bridge 
builders,  structural  steel  men  may  have  had  experience  help- 
ing them  to  become  ship  builders;  but  they  are  not  ship 
builders  yet.  They  have  to  be  taught  and  trained  and  de- 
veloped so  that  each  man  is  especially  fitted  to  fill  his  own 
niche  in  a  big  complicated  industry.  Here,  a  dozen  different 
agencies  are  at  work,  some  directly  under  the  Shipping 
Board,  others  handled  by  merchants'  associations  and  boards 
of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce.  In  the  yards  at  New- 
port News  has  been  opened  a  technical  training  school  for 
gang  foremen  and  superintendents  for  the  Submarine  Boat 
Company  at  Newark.  The  men  must  bind  themselves  to  a 
six  months'  course  of  training  and  to  come  back  to  the  yard 
paying  their  wages,  while  they  are  taking  their  training. 
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Their  wages  while  in  training  arc  $5  to  $6  a  day;  and  whe« 
their  course  is  complete,  they  will  come  back  and  act  as  gang 
foremen  for  units  of  labor  in  the  big  assembling  yards. 
There  probably  never  was  a  better  chance  for  a  young  man  to 
learn  a  fine  craft  and  receive  high  wages  while  he  was  learn- 
ing and  then  step  into  a  life  work  with  a  great  future  and  the 
certainty  of  a  big  competency.  The  master  foremen  and 
shipwrights  to-day  will  be  the  big  ship  yard  owners  to-mor- 
row— just  as  the  steel  man  in  blue  jeans  twenty  years  ago 
are  the  Schwabs  and  Graces  of  to-day.  No  more  promising 
career  offers  to  a  young  man.  All  the  steel  assembling  ship 
yards  are  following  this  system.  For  wooden  ship  work, 
some  of  the  yards  have  opened  special  schools  such  as  in 
Staten  Island.  Others  have  brought  instructors  from  abroad 
to  teach  the  men  every  hammer  stroke ;  but  the  point  is — the 
apprentice  gets  his  $4  or  $6  a  day  as  he  learns. 

HOW  TRAINED  SEAMEN  WILL  BE  SECURED 

But  having  turned  out  the  ships  and  gathered  the 
workers  and  housed  them  in  permanent  ship  yard  centres 
and  trained  them  to  become  skilled  craftsmen,  there  still  re- 
mains something  to  be  done  before  we  have  a  merchant 
marine.  Each  vessel  launched  will  require  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  seamen.  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
them?  If  we  take  them  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  Coastal 
traffic,  we  only  hamper  our  domestic  traffic.  Here  both  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy  are  at  work.  Training  schools 
have  been  established  on  training  ships  in  all  the  big  harbors, 
and  training  schools  have  been  opened  at  all  the  big  inland 
centers,  With  oil  for  fuel  and  motive  power  similar  to  motor 
car,  the  training  of  a  modern  seaman  is  different  from  the 
old  days,  when  a  seaman  had  to  able  to  shin  up  a  mast,  or 
reef  sail  in  a  gale.  To-day,  knowledge  of  a  motor  car's  in- 
ternal workings,  of  astronomy  as  far  as  guidance  from  the 
stars  is  needed,  of  the  compass  and  the  sextant  are  better 
preparation  for  seamanship  than  years  before  the  mast;  and 
this  training  is  being  given  to  boys  all  over  the  country,  par- 
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ticularly  to  boys  who  show  promise  of  abihty  to  become  ships' 
officers.  In  old  days,  seamen's  pay  was  small.  It  could  not 
compete  against  land  jobs.  To-day,  seamen's  pay  is  better 
than  the  highest  paid  motor  car  driver,  and  petty  officers 
have  an  income  equal  to  the  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Navy.  Four  years  ago,  seamen's  pay  ran  from  $40  a  month 
and  keep  to  $150  a  month  for  officers.  To-day,  pay  runs  from 
$65  and  $75  a  month  to  $300  a  month  plus  50  per  cent,  while 
in  the  War  zone.  That  is — the  lowest  paid  seaman  receives 
100  per  cent,  more  than  the  lowest  paid  soldier;  and  the  ship 
officers  receive  more  than  Army  officers.  With  the  enormous 
demands  of  a  merchant  marine  sprung  to  life  as  it  were  in  a 
night,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  wages  for  seamanship 
will  recede  whether  the  War  goes  on  or  stops. 

If  you  think  all  this  looks  as  if  our  ship  building  fury 
were  a  flash  in  the  pan,  that  will  die  down  after  the  War,  I 
don't.  Some  of  the  private  yards  had  taken  lease  on  their 
lands  for  only  four  years.  At  a  hint  from  the  Government, 
the  lease  was  extended  to  fourteen  years.  This  may  be  an 
indication  of  expectations  of  a  long  War ;  but  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  expectation  of  something  longer  than  the  War — per- 
manent supremacy  on  the  high  seas  for  Uncle  Sam, 


IS  YOUR  BUSINESS  ESSEN- 
TIAL? 

By  LEWIS  ALLEN  BROWNE 

This  is  the  most  vital  business  question  that  has  yet  confronted  American 
business.  The  Government  has  not  solved  the  question,  but  is  working  it  out.  The 
following  article,  in  a  measure,  reveals  some  aspects  of  the  Government's  atti- 
tude, authoritatively  secured. — The  Editor. 

4  4X5  your  business  essential?  " 

I  The  question,  first  faintly  suggested,  then  whis- 

pered, has  finally  been  asked  in  all  seriousness,  and 
with  authority. 

Almost  invariably  the  reply  has  been,  "  Yes,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential/' 

But  is  it?  It  is  a  war  questionnaire  and  must  be  an- 
swered. 

How  many  have  asked  themselves  the  question,  fairly 
and  honestly,  and  continued  to  insist  that  their  business  is 
absolutely  essential  ? 

A  manufacturer  of  cut-glass  was  asked  that  question  not 
long  ago. 

"  Essential  ?  Of  course,  it  is  essential ! ''  he  replied,  with 
considerable  emphasis. 

"To  whom?" 

"  To  me.  Tve  got  to  live,  pay  my  taxes.  But,  most  of 
all,  it  is  essential  to  my  employes.  Tve  got  about  two  hun- 
dred men  working  for  me.  They  have  families  to  support, 
little  mouths  to  feed,  little  feet  to  keep  shod,  young  minds  to 
be  trained  and  educated.  Isn't  it  essential  that  these  families 
be  kept  together  and  cared  for  ?  Isn't  it  essential  that  I  hold 
my  business  together — a  business  I've  been  twenty-five  years 
building  up?  " 

His  questioner  was  a  friend  and  felt  at  liberty  to  talk 
rather  plainly. 

"  It  certainly  is  essential  that  the  families  of  these  two 
hundred  workingmen  be  provided  for,  that  the  children  be 
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clothed  and  fed  and  educated.  But  is  it  essential  that  the 
money  for  this  comes  from  labor  in  a  cut-glass  factory? 
Won't  they  be  equally  well  provided  for  if  their  bread-win- 
ners earn  the  wherewithal  at  employment  sorely  needed  by 
the  Government?  Two  hundred  men  are  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  labor  that  Uncle  Sam  needs  this  minute,  but  they 
are  needed.  They  could  be  put  to  work  at  a  hundred  different 
things  that  would  help  to  speed  up  our  war  essentials  and 
keep  up  the  supplies  needed  over  there.  Is  it  necessary  just 
now  that  we  have  daisies  and  scrolls  and  rose-buds  and  other 
dou-dabs  cut  into  our  drinking  glasses?'' 

"  No,  of  course  it  isn't  absolutely  necessary,  but  .it  is  a 
mark  of  refinement,  it  gives  pleasure — I  wasn't  thinking  of 
that  part.  What  I  meant  was  that  my  business  is  essential  to 
my  employes  and  to  me  and  to  keeping  up  the  industry  of  my 
town.  To  stop  my  business  would  be  asking  too  great  a 
sacrifice  on  my  part.  I  didn't  ask  that  we  get  into  this  war. 
Yes,  the  business  I've  been  building  up  to  perfection  for 
twenty-five  years  is  certainly  essential  to  me." 

"  John,"  said  his  friend,  "  is  that  cut-glass  business 
you've  been  twenty-five  years  building  up  as  essential  to  you 
as  the  life  of  John  Doe — soldier — which  he  has  been  twenty- 
five  years  building  up  to  perfection,  is  essential  to  him?  " 

To  give  the  cut-glass  manufacturer  credit,  his  answer 
was :  "  No,  of  course  it  isn't — yet  it  is  essential  in  a  degree, 
and  tough  on  me !  " 

He  was  right.  It  is  tough  on  him.  But  not  as  tough  on 
him  and  his  people  as  the  going  to  the  front  of  John  Doe  is  to 
himself  and  his  people. 

OVERWHELMING  MAJORITY  IS  FOR  WAR 

Tough?  Yes,  war  is  tough.  Sherman  tried  to  tell  us  in 
one  word  how  tough  it  is.  Voltaire  said  the  same  thing  of 
war  years  before.  War  is  pretty  much  Hell,  however  it  is 
viewed.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  oppression  and 
wrongs  that  war  is  necessary  to  correct  are  much  tougher 
than  the  war  itself. 

Mr.  Cut-Glass  Manufacturer  remarked  that  he  did  not 
ask  that  we  get  into  the  war.    Neither  did  John  Doe,  soldier. 
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That  is,  these  men  did  not  make  a  straight  request  of  our 
Gk)vernment,  but  the  Lusitania  atrocity  made  them  gasp  and 
shudder  and  see  red  and  wish  they  could  get  at  the  German 
war-machine  that  ordered  it.  Then  other  atrocities  came — 
to  our  own,  to  helpless  and  weak  not  of  our  country,  and  the 
majority  of  us  did,  in  that  peculiar,  growling,  "  Let's-get-at- 
'em  ''  way,  ask  for  war. 

No  one  who  has  followed  the  events  of  the  past  three 
years  believes  that  we  are  in  the  war  against  our  wishes. 
Pacifists  and  other  enemies  may  deny  this,  but  they  are  no 
longer  "  of  us/' 

Over  in  Germany  they  recognize  that  we  are  in  the  war 
because  we  want  to  be  and  that  we  are  not  in  it  for  selfish 
gains.  In  January  of  this  year  Prince  Alexander  von  Hohen- 
lohe  wrote,  in  the  Neiie  Zurcher  Zeitimg: 

"  The  truth  is  that  President  Wilson,  in  declaring  war  on  Ger- 
many, followed  the  pressure  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  and  that  every  American  soldier  sailing  for  Europe 
goes  in  the  firm  conviction  that  he  is  to  fight  for  the  threatened  free- 
dom and  justice  of  the  world." 

There  seemed  to  be  some  hysteria  in  Washington.  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield's  drastic  order  closing  industries  five 
days  and  every  Monday  until  March  25  created  this  impres- 
sion and  the  press,  for  the  most  part,  voiced  it  as  a  form  of 
hysteria.  It  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, that  we  on  the  outside  do  not  see  all  of  the  '^  wheels  go 
'round."  Conditions  exist  which  we  do  not  suspect.  Since 
President  Wilson  forcibly  declared  that  the  order  was  "  ab- 
solutely necessary  "  and  Comptroller  of  Railroads,  Secretary 
McAdoo,  agreed,  it  is  plain  that  the  great  majority  of  us  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  actual  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  order,  it  possesses 
value  in  that  it  has  given  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country  at 
least  its  first  real  jolt — a  sort  of  rough  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  we  ar^  in  war  and  that  the  situation  we  are  facing 
is  far  more  important  and  serious  than  most  of  us  realize. 

The  coal  shortage  was  but  a  part  of  the  serious  condi- 
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tion.  Coal  had  to  be  rushed,  ships  had  to  be  coaled,  homes 
had  to  be  warmed  and  at  the  same  time  tracks  had  to  be 
cleared  for  food,  for  a  food  shortage  is  far  more  serious  than 
a  coal  shortage. 

The  coal  shortage  precipitated  the  question,  ''  Essential 
or  non-essential?"  It  appears  now  to  have  been  a  grave 
mistake  to  allow  the  coal  supply  to  become  so  low.  Whether 
the  producers  or  the  jobbers  or  the  dealers  were  holding  back 
for  a  winter  of  $20-a-ton  retail  coal  doesn't  alter  the  situa- 
tion. The  Fuel  Administration  finally  stepped  in  and  made 
such  a  hold-up  and  hold-back  an  impossibility. 

Whether  it  was  an  error  to  allow  more  than  nineteen 
thousand  coal  miners  to  throw  down  their  picks  and  take  up 
their  guns  and  prepare  to  fight  for  their  Government  does 
not  change  the  situation  now.  The  big  thing  we  are  facing 
is  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  coal  shortage,  not  scolding 
because  there  is  one. 

The  question  has  been  repeatedly  asked:  ''  Is  any  busi- 
ness that  in  no  manner  helps  our  Government,  yet  uses  quan- 
tities of  coal  needed  in  carrying  on  the  war,  essential  ?  " 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  legitimate  business  in  our 
country  that  does  not  help  the  country.  Whatever  helps  the 
country  helps  the  Government.    Put  the  question  this  way: 

"  Is  any  business  essential  that  does  not  help  our  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  on  the  war?  '^ 

There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  every 
business  is,  in  a  degree  at  least,  essential.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  desire  of  the  War  Board  to  co-operate  with  industry  and 
to  have  the  co-operation  of  industry  to  the  end  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may 

(a)  Procure  necessities  for  war, 

(b)  Procure  necessities  for  the  public  welfare. 

(c)  Preserve  industries  for  peace. 

BUSINESS   RESTRICTION   PROPOSED 

The  War  Board  is  extremely  reluctant  to  classify  any 
business  as  absolutely  non-essential.  This  board  desires  to 
divert  so-called  non-essential  business,  wherever  possible,  to 
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work  that  is  in  part  or  in  full  helping^  in  the  production  of 
essentials  for  war. 

No  business  or  industry  is  non-essential  to  the  workmen 
and  the  capital  employed  therein.  When  one  considers  that 
10,000,000  people  and  $13,000,000,000  of  capital  are  em- 
ployed in  non-war  industries,  the  need  of  caution  in  declaring 
any  of  such  businesses  to  be  non-essential  may  be  understood. 
About  as  far  as  the  War  Board  has  cared  to  make  definite 
suggestions  thus  far  is  that  parts  of  some  industries  may  be 
eliminated  as  absolutely  non-essential  in  war-times,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  odd  sizes  and  styles  and  varying  grades 
of  goods  created  by  highly  competitive  conditions,  made  in 
more  or  less  relatively  limited  quantities,  which  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  public  welfare.  The  War  Board  is  urging  volun- 
tary limitation  of  such  in  the  belief  that  the  effect  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  industry,  prove  beneficial  to 
the  manufacturer,  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  to  the  public 
at  large. 

The  situation  today  is  like  that  of  the  chap  in  the  water 
shouting  to  the  man  on  shore  for  help.  The  man,  instead  of 
throwing  him  a  rope,  is  asking  him  how  he  came  to  fall  in. 
That  cannot  be  regarded  as  essential.  There's  time  enough 
after  the  drowning  man  is  rescued  for  him  to  tell  the  story  of 
stumbling  in  the  darkness  and  falling  in.  The  one  and  only 
essential  thing  at  the  moment  is  getting  that  rope  out  within 
his  grasp  and  hauling  him  ashore. 

In  considering  the  reduction  of  output  in  non-essential 
industries,  the  officials  in  Washington  are  wasting  no  time 
now  in  asking  why  it  should  be  necessary,  they  are  throwing 
out  the  rope  that  will  save  the  nation  and  enable  the  nation  to 
join  with  her  Allies  in  compelling  the  enemy  to  yield. 

It  will  mean  a  big  sacrifice,  this  reduction  of  non-essen- 
tial business.  A  great  many  men  will  lose  money  if  a  tempo- 
rary stop  or  reduction  of  output  is  made  on  the  production  of 
the  525  non-essentials  listed  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
and  submitted  to  the  Government. 

The  most  serious  problem  in  America  today  is  our  short- 
age of  labor. 
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Close  up  every  non-essential  business  in  the  country  and 
not  a  working-man  or  woman  need  go  begging  for  a  job. 
The  Government  and  thousands  of  private  interests  are  beg- 
ging for  workmen — have  long  been  begging  for  them,  and 
unless  the  labor  shortage  is  supplied  the  consequences  will 
become  more  serious  than  ever. 

ARE  THERE  525  NON-ESSENTIALS  ? 

It  would  be  no  hardship  to  labor.  It  would  be  a  hard- 
ship to  the  owners  and  the  stockholders  of  any  such  business. 
But  how  about  the  hardship  of  training  in  camp,  of  chancing 
a  trip  through  the  submarine  zone,  of  more  training  aboard, 
of  life  in  the  trenches,  of  ''  going  over  the  top  "  in  the  face  of 
shrapnel  and  machine  guns  and  the  bullets  of  the  Huns  ? 

There  can  be  no  comparison  between  these  two  as  to 
sacrifice  and  hardship. 

What  is  a  non-essential  ? 

Washington  officials  are  not  ready,  at  this  writing,  to 
disclose  the  Railroad  War  Board's  list  of  525  non-essentials, 
other  than  to  generalize.  Said  one  official :  "  We  are  pledged 
not  to  divulge  a  single  item  of  that  classification  of  525  non- 
essentials, but  I  can  tell  you  that  about  the  only  things  we 
omitted  from  that  list  were  food  staples,  fuel,  building  ma- 
terials and  war  supplies.  All  luxuries,  near-luxuries  and 
semi-luxuries  were  put  on  the  list." 

Pin  any  business  down  on  a  card  and  dissect  or  analyze 
it  as  a  scientist  would  an  entomological  or  geological  speci- 
men. It  is  no  more  difficult  to  classify  business  than  it  is  to 
classify  the  specimen.  Take  pins  as  an  example.  Several 
thousand  men  in  this  country  are  employed  in  making  stick- 
pins to  be  worn  in  cravats.  They  are  pretty,  they  give  pleas- 
ure, but  who  can  say  that  they  are  the  least  essential?  No 
one  will  be  a  whit  worse  ofT  for  going  without  them. 

But  safety-pins  are  quite  another  matter.  They  are 
essentials.  We  must  have  them  for  the  flannel  band  about 
baby's  pink  and  sensitive  ''  tummy,"  for  the  muffler  about  the 
wrinkled  and  bloodless  neck  of  the  octogenarian,  and  all  the 
stages  of  life  between. 
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The  manufacture  of  canes  surely  is  not  essential.  It  is 
whispered  that  the  Railroad  War  Board  went  further  and 
recommended  that  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas  be  held  up. 

Very  well — fancy  $45  hats  are  not  essential  for  the 
women.  Let  the  umbrella  shortage  come  and  see  the  women 
shift  to  weather-proof  hats — and  save  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
Liberty  bonds  in  a  year. 

The  making  of  stick-pins  is  rather  delicate  work.  The 
men  and  women  are  somewhat  skilled.  What  will  they  do  if 
this  work  is  stopped  ?  Write  to  the  Ordnance  Department  at 
Washington  and  you'll  get  a  list  of  employers  by  return  mail 
— employers  who  not  only  can  use  the  services  of  such  work- 
men, but  who  are  scouring  the  country  for  them. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  judge  every  business  as  to 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  essential.  At  first  thought  one  might 
say  that  the  extra  light  and  portable  typewriters  were  not 
necessary,  that  the  ordinary  sort  were.  Yet  our  Government 
found  those  small,  very  light  typewriters  to  be  so  important 
that  it  ordered  great  quantities  of  them  and  they  are  aboard 
our  naval  vessels,  in  our  army  headquarters,  and  in  use  in 
hundreds  of  places  where  the  war  work  is  going  on. 

This  question  of  essential  business  hits  every  official  in 
Washington.  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  is  making  every 
efifort  to  get  sufficient  coal  to  families  to  keep  them  from 
freezing,  to  get  sufficient  coal  to  such  plants  as  turn  out  war 
supplies  to  keep  them  running,  to  such  industries  as  prepare 
staple  foods  to  keep  up  the  output  and  to  ships  that  they  may 
ply  back  and  forth  between  here  and  Europe  with  our  men 
and  their  supplies,  and  with  supplies  for  our  Allies  and  for 
such  of  the  nations  as  we  find  to  be  truly  neutral  and  in  need. 
Naturally,  any  business  that  is  not  essential  is  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  by  Dr.  Garfield. 

Food  Administrator  Hoover  wants  enough  coal  to  keep 
the  trains  running,  to  keep  the  food  plants  running. 

Daniel  Willard,  Chairman  of  our  War  Industries,  must 
have  coal  enough  for  them.  He  frowns,  naturally,  upon 
any  enterprise  whatever  that  tends  to  lessen  that  supply  by 
so  much  as  a  shovelful. 
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Edwin  B.  Parker,  Chairman  of  the  Priorities  Com- 
mittee; George  N.  Peck,  Industrial  Representative;  P.  B. 
Noyes,  Chairman  of  the  Conservation  Committee;  A.  H. 
Smith,  Assistant  Director  General  of  Railways;  Secretary 
McAdoo,  Comptroller  of  Railroads,  and  every  state  official 
concerned  with  food,  fuel,  transportation  or  anything  else 
necessary  to  the  Government,  are  all  deeply  concerned  in  the 
matter  of  essential  and  non-essential  business. 

Not  only  because  cutting  out  business  that  is  not  neces- 
sary conserves  coal  for  business  that  is  absolutely  necessary, 
but  because  it  also  releases  more  labor — and  the  labor  problem 
just  now  is  as  great  as  any  problem  we  have  to  face.  We  are 
even  considering  the  importation  of  Chinese  labor.  What 
would  American  labor  say  to  that ! 

Protests  are  already  coming  in.  Boston  protested  loudly 
at  the  outset.  Boston  needed  coal  and  it  was  rushed  there 
until  it  was  later  discovered  that  New  England  was  actually 
not  in  such  dire  need  for  fuel  as  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

COAL   THE  GREAT   ESSENTIAL 

Is  there  need  of  keeping  saloons  open  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  midnight?  The  laborer  is  better  off — is  of 
more  value  to  himself  and  his  employer  without  his  morning 
dram.  All  men  are  better  off  when  saloons  close  at  lo  or 
even  9  a.m.  since  there  is  less  temptation  to  drink  more  and 
sleep  less  and  thus  add  to  their  inefficiency  in  days  when  the 
one  big  thing  is  efficiency  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Nor  is  there  need  of  a  growing  hysteria.  As  this  is 
written  the  aims  of  Official  Washington  seem  to  be  not  the 
entire  closing  of  every  business  that  isn't  absolutely  essential, 
but  a  normal,  logical,  conservative  curtailment  of  that 
business. 

At  this  writing  there  are  in  New  York  harbor  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  big  ships,  all  loaded  and  ready  for  sailing, 
and  not  one  of  them  may  do  so  because  of  lack  of  fuel.  These 
vessels  are  laden  with  food  for  our  own  boys  in  France,  "  An 
appreciable  army,"  they  admit  in  Washington.  In  fact  a 
greater  force  than  most  people  even  realize.    These  ships  are 
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also  laden  with  ammunition  for  our  allies,  with  food  stuffs 
for  them  and  with  necessities — always  necessities  and  noth- 
ing except  necessities. 

At  the  same  time  there  are,  within  a  ten  minute  automo- 
bile ride  of  these  ships,  scores  of  plants  that  are  using  tons 
upon  tons  of  fuel  a  week — fuel  that  would  enable  these  boats 
to  get  away  and  come  back  and  get  away  again,  and  so  speed 
up  the  war  and  bring  peace — and  these  plants  are  turning 
out  what?  Glass  beads!  Celluloid  picture  frames!  Artificial 
flowers !  Bird  cages !  Laces  and  embroideries !  Silver  orna- 
ments! Silk  hats!  Satin  dancing  pumps!  Wrought  iron, 
fancy  metal  grill  work,  fences,  etc.  Bar  fixtures !  Show  cases ! 
Soda  fountains  and  appliances !  Ukuleles,  saxaphones,  man- 
dolins, etc.,  etc.  The  list  could  go  on  for  pages.  Are  any  of 
these  essentials? 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  have  $17  satin  dancing 
pumps  and  celluloid  picture  frames  and  new  bird  cages  and 
ukuleles  ? 

LABOR  CONSCRIPTION  MAY  COME 

Is  it  more  important  that  we  have  these  things  than  that 
our  soldiers  have  machine  guns  and  field  artillery  and  beans 
and  beef  and  bread — ammunition  and  blankets  and  uniforms 
and  kits  ? 

Is  it  more  important  that  we  have  new  bar  fixtures  in 
our  saloons  and  cafes — glass  and  brass  and  nickel — than 
that  our  allies  have  wheat  and  steel  and  cloth  and  other 
necessities  for  their  soldiers  on  the  field  and  for  their  work- 
ing men  and  women  at  home  supplying  them? 

Just  now  the  big  need  is  fuel.  When  summer  comes 
and  transportation  is  not  delayed  by  snow  drifts  on  land  and 
ice  packs  along  the  waterways  the  fuel  problem  will  not  be 
as  severe.  Homes  will  not  need  it — shops  and  theatres  will 
not  need  it,  and,  having  learned  a  bitter,  freezing  lesson  this 
winter,  individuals  and  manufacturers  will  endeavor  to 
stock  up. 

But  there  will  still  be  the  labor  shortage,  unless  some 
Government  action  is  taken.    A  further  conscription  of  labor 
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seems  on  the  way.  Every  railroad  man  is  now  working  for 
the  Government.  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  over  all  the 
shipyards,  food  plants  and  many  other  industries.  The  ship- 
yard need  and  the  coal  mine  need  of  labor  is  great  indeed.  A 
writer  recently  gave  a  single  example  of  shipyard  conditions. 
In  a  shipyard  on  the  Pacific  a  boy  of  eighteen  whose  job  w^as 
to  toss  hot  rivets  from  forge  man  to  riveter,  decided  he  would 
take  a  couple  hours'  sleep  and  did  so  behind  a  pile  of  lumber, 
tying  up  the  forge  man,  the  riveter  and  riveter's  assistant  for 
more  than  two  hours.  The  boy,  when  reprimanded  by  the 
boss,  was  impertinent,  he  said  he  had  a  right  to  loaf  when  he 
pleased.  He  was  discharged.  Next  day  every  boy  doing  his 
work  walked  out  on  strike  and  to  get  them  back  big  conces- 
sions had  to  be  made.  The  boys  were  more  independent  and 
impertinent  than  ever.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which  will  do 
more  than  all  else  to  bring  on  Government  control  of  ship- 
yards. This  is  an  essential  business  and  the  boy  is  an 
essential. 

At  the  end  of  191 7  about  150,000  carloads  of  freight 
had  been  hauled  to  our  National  Army  and  National  Guard 
camps.  Add  to  this  the  carloads  of  freight  hauled  to  war 
plants,  food  plants,  and  to  the  seaboard  for  shipment  abroad 
and  the  question  of  necessity  for  locomotive  fuel  cannot  be 
questioned. 

A  great  hue  and  cry  went  up  in  New  York  City  when 
it  was  proposed  to  eliminate  the  electric  signs. 

''What!''  exclaimed  everyone,  electric  power  people, 
advertising  people  and  citizens  in  general,  "  shut  off  these 
lights?  Utterly  ruin  the  most  famous  thoroughfare  in  the 
world?    Spoil  the  far-famed  *  Great  White  Way  '?  " 

It  was  a  loud  and  pitiful  yelp  of  protest. 

The  order  came.  The  lights  were  shut  off.  A  few  re- 
fused to  obey  at  first.  A  visit  from  officials  next  day  changed 
their  views.  And  now  Broadway  is  without  those  mammoth 
electrical  signs — without  the  animated  fountains  of  electric 
lights,  revolving  automobile  tires  and  playing  kittens  and 
gum-chewing  girls  and  electric  eagle-wing  flapping  and 
sparkling  liquor  pouring  from  lurid  bottles — also  without  the 
big  plain  signs. 
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And  yet  Broadway  isn't  spoiled.  It  isn't  even  harmed. 
It  is  the  same  old  Broadway.  There  is  just  as  much  busi- 
ness going  on,  just  as  much  gaiety  in  the  cafes  with  only  one 
tiny  sign  over  the  door  as  when  a  fifty-foot  sign  constantly 
kaleidoscoped  across  the  front. 

OUR  THEATRES  ARE  ESSENTIAL 

Everyone  seems  to  vie  with  everyone  else  in  conserving 
electricity  because  it  saves  just  so  much  coal  and  every  lump 
of  coal  is  needed  for  Government  business.  Only  the  neces- 
sary lights  are  on.  The  result  is  an  immense  saving  in  coal 
and  everyone  happy. 

No  one  objected  to  the  signs  in  normal  times — every- 
one admired  them  and  boasted  of  them.  But  these  are  not 
normal  times.  We  are  at  war.  We  do  not  all  realize  it  as 
yet — but  we  are  going  to.  Those  who  realize  it  now  will 
escape  the  bitter  shock  of  the  later  realization. 

The  great  mass  of  electric  lights  along  any  Great  White 
Way  in  any  city  are  absolutely  non-essential. 

At  first  thought  it  does  appear  as  though  the  theatres 
were  non-essentials. 

England  thought  so  and  started  to  close  them. 

Result? 

A  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  morale  throughout 
the  country.  The  people  at  home  found  the  streets  dark,  no 
amusements,  no  place  to  go,  their  loved  ones  at  the  front,  all 
they  could  do  was  to  sit  and  think — sit  and  think — sit  and 
think,  until  their  nerves  could  not  stand  the  strain. 

And  the  boys  who  came  back  on  short  leave,  or  wounded 
— the  conditions  were  so  depressing  that  it  affected  their 
morale — it  left  them  with  a  feeling  that  there  was  nothing 
to  live  for,  that  the  nation  was  fast  being  done  for. 

Then  England  allowed  amusement  places  to  open.  It 
encouraged  the  production  of  every  cheerful  form  of  amuse- 
ment. Comedies,  funny  motion  pictures,  music  halls — 
(vaudeville) — burlesque,  light  drama,  musical  comedies, 
everything  that  was  happy  and  cheerful  was  put  on.  Never 
has  there  been  such  a  theatrical  business  in  England  as  dur- 
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ing  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.  The  morale  of  the  people 
at  home  came  back  with  a  snap — it  was  less  difficult  to  get  en- 
listments. 

Our  theatres  are  essential. 

England,  far  more  hard-pressed  than  we  realize  over 
here,  did  not  believe  in  putting  a  stop  to  so-called  non-essen- 
tial business.  She  restricted  them,  however,  and  with  no  evil 
results.  At  present  sixty-eight  industries  with  ramifications, 
may  not  employ  laborers  between  the  ages  of  i8  and  6i ! 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  industries  England  thus 
restricted : 

Pleasure  vehicles,  safes,  metal  office  furniture,  furniture, 
cabinet  making,  picture  frames,  wood  carving,  show  cases, 
quarrying,  glass  staining,  bevelling,  embossing,  silvering  and 
cutting,  painting  and  decorating,  bookbinding,  wallpaper, 
carpets,  millinery,  patent  leather,  umbrellas,  cakes,  brushes, 
goldsmiths,  trunks,  etc.,  etc. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  feathers,  even  though  made  from 
hens'  feathers,  for  the  women's  hats  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  have 
artificial  flowers?  Can't  we  worry  along  with  plain  crock- 
ery? Do  we  need  blue  roses  and  pink  castles  and  purple 
cows  on  our  plates,  cups  and  saucers  ?  It  requires  labor  and 
fuel  for  all  this. 

NON-ESSENTIAL  JOBS 

Do  our  apartment  houses  need  such  big  staffs  of  em- 
ployes? Cannot  Milady  open  the  door  for  herself?  Is  it 
necessary  to  have  a  strapping  big  fellow  stand  out  there  in 
a  uniform  decorated  with  more  braid  than  Papa  Joffre  ever 
wore,  just  to  rush  out  and  open  your  car  door  and  rush  back 
and  open  the  apartment  house  door — and  hold  out  his  hand 
for  the  tip?  Why  not  let  this  man  use  his  strength  in  some 
munition  or  uniform  or  food  product  plant?  Why  not  let 
him  shoulder  a  gun? 

The  apartment  house  owners  who  keep  such  a  staff  are 
getting  into  the  non-essential  class. 

Many  of  our  big  department  stores  have  dispensed  with 
their  Adonises — the  floor-walkers.    These  stately  and  lordly 
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chaps  have  been  replaced  by  women  of  middle  age,  keen,  in- 
telligent, better  able  than  the  men  to  direct  customers  and 
better  qualified  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  shop  girls.  And  scores 
and  hundreds  of  men  in  khaki  today  were  floor-walkers 
yesterday. 

This  was  done  voluntarily. 

Have  you  any  employes  in  your  business  that  you  can 
dispense  with  ? 

Uncle  Sam  needs  them,  every  mother's  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  them.  We  can  get  along  without  tissue  paper  covers 
and  red  and  gold  abdominal  bands  about  our  cigars ;  we  can 
dispense  with  fluted  lavender  paper  cups  about  our  bon-bons. 

We  can  dispense  with  the  bon-bons! 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  need  of  manu- 
facturing more  expensive  jewelry  for  the  present.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  can  doubtless  worry  along  on  their  pres- 
ent supply.     And  there  is  a  big  stock  of  it  on  hand. 

It  would  seem  that  there's  no  necessity  for  making  any 
more  cheap  jewelry  at  present.  I  mean  the  sort  best  de- 
scribed in  that  famous  old  joke — ''  What  is  the  first  thing 
to  turn  green  in  the  Spring?  "  The  answer  is,  "  Christmas 
jewelry !  "  Thousands  are  employed  in  making  it.  We  know 
we  could  manage  to  toddle  on  through  life  without  wearing 
it.  One  may  purchase  a  thrift  stamp  for  the  price  of  a  cut 
glass  "  diamond  "  ring,  or  a  War  Saving  Certificate  at  the 
price  of  a  near-gold  almost  emerald  bracelet. 

This  business  seems  absolutely  non-essential.  But  is  it? 
One  of  our  big  foreign  markets  for  cheap  jewelry  is  Chile. 
We  send  our  cheap  jewelry,  the  Attleboro  and  Pawtucket 
and  other  brands  down  to  that  country  and  in  return  for  it 
we  get  nitrate.  Nitrate  is  a  big  essential.  We  must  have 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition ! 

Probably  the  cheap  jewelry  business  could  be  restricted, 
and  the  output  for  "  home  consumption  "  stopped,  but  so  long 
as  Chile  wants  our  cheap  jewelry  and  we  want  Chile's  nitrate, 
the  making  of  enough  of  that  sort  of  jewelry  to  get  the  nitrate 
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becomes  essential.  Thus  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  draw 
the  line,  to  decide  what  is  absolutely  non-essential  and  what 
is  only  partly  essential. 

GOLD  MUST  BE  MINED 

There  are  many  things  seemingly  non-essential.  But 
the  entire  situation  must  be  studied  thoroughly  before  final 
judgment  is  made.  How  about  velvet,  wallpaper,  silk  hats, 
millinery,  pictures,  musical  instruments,  soda  fountains  and 
soda  fountain  concoctions,  bar  fixtures,  vases  for  limousines, 
aquariums,  weather-vanes,  bowling  alley  supplies,  and  a 
great  list  of  similar  articles. 

We  probably  have  twice  as  many  lawyers  as  are  neces- 
sary to  our  comfort  or  peace  of  mind.  Half  of  them  might 
enlist  without  upsetting  in  the  least  the  judiciary  of  our 
nation. 

There  is  a  small  army  of  promoters.  Their  services  are 
needed  promoting  the  output  of  war  necessities  or  promoting 
the  unhappiness  of  the  enemy  from  the  front  line  trenches. 

Dancing  masters  and  quack  doctors  and  fake  dentists 
and  freak  ''  leaders  "  of  weird  so-called  religious  cults — an 
endless  list  of  such  people  might  also  be  helping  win  the  war. 
They  are  not  helping  now.  Just  now  they  are  no  more  essen- 
tial to  our  Government  or  our  welfare  than  a  cigar-lighter  is 
essential  to  a  goldfish. 

There  are  many  more  essentials  than  most  of  us  know 
about.  Gold  is  essential.  There  is  some  talk  of  an  embargo 
on  it.  The  situation  is  not  understood  by  any  who  advocate 
such  a  thing.  The  freight  cars  needed  in  gold  mining  are 
extremely  few.  A  gold  mine  is  not  like  a  delicatessen  shop 
which  may  be  closed  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  reopened 
without  loss  or  trouble.  An  embargo  on  gold  means  one 
thing — the  filling  of  the  mine  with  water,  ruining  it  for  all 
time  and  wiping  out,  as  if  by  a  fire,  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
good  dollars  put  into  it. 

Pump  it  out  ? 

Rockefeller  might  afford  it,  but  scarcely  anyone  else — 
and  he  wouldn't  lose  that  much  money.      He  wouldn't  do  it 
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because  it  means  all  outgo  and  no  income.     Gold  mining  is 
among  the  essentials. 

Artificial  limbs — butchers'  supplies,  grocery  store  out- 
fits, surgeons'  supplies,  tin  plants  for  food  cans — cheap  grade 
motor  cars  for  quick  transportation,  and  many  other  things 
that  are  in  reality  of  decided  importance. 

THE  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  PLAN 

Indications,  just  now,  are  that  many  so-called  non- 
essential industries  must  be  regulated,  some  slightly,  some 
greatly  curtailed.  Despite  the  Railroad  War  Board's  list  of 
525  non-essentials  submitted  to  the  government,  the  senti- 
ment in  Washington  is  not  at  this  writing  in  favor  of  shutting 
down  entirely  such  industries.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
industrial  equipment  is  limited.  We  do  not  have  materials, 
machinery,  transportation,  labor  or  capital  sufficient  for  fight- 
ing the  great  v/ar  and  for  normal  business  at  the  same  time. 
No  nation  has.  This  war  must  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost 
and  business  must  make  sacrifice  to  provide  the  necessary 
equipment  to  "  carry  on." 

The  great  problem  is  to  provide  this  necessary  equip- 
ment with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  business  of  the 
country.  If  so-called  non-essential  industries  are  cut  ofif, 
many  of  them  will  be  ruined  and  others  permanently  crippled. 
The  Fuel  Administration  is  working  out  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  necessary  restrictions  with  the  least  possible  injury 
to  industry,  as  follows : 

A — Complete  coal  budget  with  detailed  estimate  showing: 

I — Total  coal  production  in  1918  (Bureau  of  Mines  estimate). 

2 — Coal  needed  in  19 18  for  direct  war  work. 

3 — Balance  of  coal  left  for  non-war  industries. 

4 — Coal  used  in  191 7  for  non-war  industries. 

5 — Curtailment  of  coal  necessary  for  non-war  industries. 

B — Provide  for  necessary  coal  curtailment  by  following  steps: 

I — Voluntary  agreement  by  each  non-war  industry  to  limit  the 
least  essential  parts  of  its  product — each  industry  making 
the  reduction  where  it  will  do  the  least  harm. 
2 — Formal  order  from  Fuel  Administrator  making  legal  and 
binding  on  the  entire  industry  the  various  restrictions 
voluntarily  agreed  upon. 

This  plan  applies  directly  to  actual  coal  consumption 
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only.  The  actual  effect  is  to  limit  production,  consequently 
limitation  in  the  use  of  coal  will  make  a  corresponding  sav- 
ing both  in  transportation  and  in  the  materials  needed  for 
war.  Among  the  methods  suggested  by  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator's Department  for  saving  are: 

I — Reduction  of  hours. 

2 — Reduction  of  lines  manufactured. 

3 — Elimination  of  new  lines  or  designs. 

4 — More  efficient  management. 

5 — Transfer  wherever  possible  of  product  from  non-war  to  war. 

Two  things  remain  to  be  seen : 

To  what  extent  will  the  Washington  authorities  classify 
the  Railroad  War  Board's  list  of  525  non-essentials  as  abso- 
lutely or  partially  non-essential? 

To  what  extent  will  the  manufacturers  of  these  so- 
called  non-essentials  or  non-war  products,  volunteer  to  fol- 
low out  the  Fuel  Administrator's  plans? 


THE  SNOWDROP 

By  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

THE  snow  and  the  rain  are  falling  together. 
And  there  on  my  window  pane 
The  frost  makes  pictures  out  of  my  sighs, 
As  I  watch  for  those  everlasting  eyes 

That  I  shall  not  see  again, 
April  or  winter  weather. 

Yet,  the  snowdrop  whispers  under  the  snow: 

''  I  too  am  dwelling  beneath  the  ground, 
But  in  spring  you  shall  see  me  blow. 

Like  a  long-lost  jewel  found, 
And  your  two  bright  sleeping  eyes 

Shall  wake  as  they  were  before, 
And  your  long-lost  face  shall  rise 

Through  the  soft  green  grave-yard  floor    .    .    . 
There  is  much  music  under-ground," 

Said  the  snowdrop  under  the  snow. 


WORLD  LAW— FIXED  BY 
WORLD  STATUTES 

By  SIDNEY  AUSTIN  WITHERBEE 

IF  in  the  years  of  peace  and  plenty  we  missed  our  opportu- 
nity and  failed  to  prepare  for  war,  we  have  yet  another 

opportunity  given  us,  which  is  that  in  time  of  war  we 
may  prepare  for  peace.  To  fail  in  this  second  opportunity 
would  be  even  a  greater  mistake  than  to  have  failed  in  the 
first,  because  we  were  not  absolutely  sure  that  we  would  have 
war,  while  we  are  absolutely  sure  that  peace  will  come  to  us. 

As  we  are  certain  that  peace  will  come — peace  of  some 
sort — sooner  or  later,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance what  brand  of  peace  that  peace  shall  be  ?  Grasping 
the  opportunity  the  situation  affords,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have 
a  peace  that  will  endure,  as  to  have  one  that  is  only  a  breath- 
ing spell  during  which  preparation  will  go  on  looking  for  fur- 
ther strife  and  wanton  destruction,  and  further  strife  and 
wanton  destruction  will  come  again  and  again  unless  the 
peace  which  grows  out  of  the  present  conflict  is  a  world 
peace,  made  possible  by  a  world  law,  fixed  by  a  world  statute, 
and  enforced  by  a  world  police. 

The  law  of  the  world,  fixed  by  the  statutes  of  the  world 
and  enforced  by  the  world's  police,  is  no  more  difficult  or  im- 
possible than  the  laws  of  New  York,  fixed  by  the  statutes  of 
New  York  and  enforced  by  the  police  of  New  York,  or  the 
laws  of  any  other  state  or  country,  fixed  by  its  statutes  and 
enforced  by  its  police. 

We  have  grown  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  ''  Interna- 
tional Law  ''  and  of  "  International  Lawyers  "  until  even  our 
greatest  lawyers  and  heads  of  our  greatest  nations  have  come 
to  look  upon  both  as  existing,  and  the  people  of  the  earth,  if 
they  thought  at  all,  have  thought  that  "  International  Law  " 
was   something   real,    instead  of   a   myth.     '*  International 
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Law/'  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  exist.  What  the  world 
has  been  holding  to  as  long  as  it  could,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  precedent,  and  in  some  cases,  treaties.  Treaties, 
however,  that  are  made  between  two,  or  several  nations, 
while  morally  binding  on  these  nations  themselves,  are  not 
"  international,''  and  are  in  no  sense  binding  on  other  nations 
that  are  not  signatory. 

If  Smith  and  Jones,  who  have  been  doing  business  alone, 
decide  to  go  into  partnership,  and  do  so,  it  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  follow  that  their  neighbor  Robinson  is  bound 
to  do  as  Smith  and  Jones  do.  But  if  Robinson  also  comes 
into  the  partnership,  he  is  then,  of  course,  bound  by  both  law 
and  equity  to  their  articles  of  agreement. 

Last  August  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  His 
Holiness  at  Rome,  sending  it  to  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  to  be  forwarded: 

August  Thirty-first, 
Nineteen  Seventeen. 
To  His  Holiness  Benedictus  XV.,  Pope, 
Rome: 

May  I  ask  that  Your  Holiness  read  carefully,  and  then  consider 
earnestly  this  letter,  and  if  you  find  it  compatible  to  do  so,  act  upon  the 
suggestions  it  contains? 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  together  with  other  people 
of  other  nations,  have  for  centuries  talked  of  "  International  Law," 
and  International  Lawyers,  yet  knowing  all  of  the  time,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  either.  There  is  no  International  Law,  and  never  has 
been,  but  there  should  have  been,  and  would  have  been,  if  the  world 
had  stopped  to  think. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  world  should  stop  to  ponder ;  and  that  passion 
give  way  to  reason;  and  that  love,  instead  of  hate,  be  permitted  to 
govern  God's  children  of  the  earth? 

Every  nation  has  its  statutes  that  fix  its  laws.  We,  the  United 
States  for  example,  have  our  United  States  Statutes,  and  separate 
states,  enjoying  states'  rights,  each  have  their  statutes  under  which 
they  fix  their  laws,  and  maintain  them. 

Has  the  world  any  statutes  ?  No.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  Inter- 
national Law?  No.  Can  laws  be  broken  that  do  not  exist  ?  No.  Can 
there  ever  be  International  Law  without  International  Statutes?    No. 

I  think  the  STATUTES  OF  THE  WORLD  are  long  over  due, 
and  I  propose  we  have  the  STATUTES  OF  THE  WORLD,  under 
which  international  law  shall  be  fixed  and  maintained,  and  I  appeal 
to  you  to  use  your  high  office  in  making  such  a  thing  possible,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  propitious  time  than  this  to  do  so, 
when  the  world  is  shedding  its  life  blood  in  blind  passion  and  hate.  If 
an  age  of  reason  can  be  opened  to  the  world,  I  am  sure  the  present 
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carnage  will  cease  at  once,  and  with  the  feeling  that  peace  has  brought 
victory,  victory  for  all ;  all  the  world. 

Have  you  stopped  to  think  that  all  the  nations  at  war  today  believe 
they  are  fighting  a  righteous  war,  and  are  each  of  them  praying  to  God 
to  make  them  victorious?  What,  under  the  circumstances,  can  God 
do?  He  might  find  it  best  to  cleanse  the  world  of  passion  and  hate, 
and  to  have  both  give  way  to  love  and  reason.  If  this  were  done,  the 
prayers  sent  up  to  Him  from  all  the  warring  nations  asking  for  peace 
with  victory,  would  be  answered — there  would  be  peace;  and  there 
would  be  victory — victory  for  all  the  world. 

Is  it  impossible  that  He  may  be  sending  His  message  to  the  people 
of  the  earth  through  so  humble  a  being  as  myself,  by  giving  me  the 
inspiration  to  raise  my  poor,  weak  voice  against  the  voice  of  cannon, 
and  to  ask  a  world  of  men,  blind  with  hate,  to  stop — just  long  enough — 
to  see  ? 

My  plan  to  make  possible  WORLD  LAW,  and  to  preserve  inter- 
national law  and  justice  throughout  the  world  is  the  result  of  very 
careful  study  that  was  compelled  by  inspiration,  and  I  have  been  made 
to  believe  that  the  WORLD  STATUTES,  like  God's  commandments, 
should  be  short,  concise,  and  clear.  The  fewer  they  are,  the  easier 
it  will  be  to  remember  and  obey  them,  and  likewise  to  enforce  them. 

I  submit  in  only  twenty-five  statutes,  what  I  consider  as  being 
enough  to  create  a  WORLD  LAW.  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  nation 
in  the  world  who  will  refuse  to  become  party  to  a  world  law,  and  who, 
having  done  so,  will  ever  break  it,  or  permit  another  to  do  so. 

THE  WORLD  STATUTES. 

We,  the  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD,  in  joint  assembly,  and 
represented  each  by  our  duly  and  legally  appointed  representative, 

holding  full  plenipotentiary  power,  have  this day  of , 

enacted  the  following  STATUTES  OF  THE  WORLD : 

STATUTE   ONE. 

The  law  of  the  world  as  agreed  by  its  separate  nations  provides 
first,  that  each  and  every  nation  shall  enjoy  its  complete,  full,  and 
absolute  sovereignty,  and  shall  live  and  be  governed  by  its  own  people, 
and  its  own  laws. 

STATUTE  TWO. 

No  one  or  more  nations  may  conspire  with  another  nation  in  form- 
ing either  open  or  secret  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating,  or  in 
making  and  waging  a  war  against  another. 

STATUTE  THREE. 

No  nation  shall  have  or  maintain  an  army  of  more  than 

men  for  each  i,ooo  of  its  population,  and  then  only  for  strictly  police 
and  constabulary  duty,  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling  across  its 
borders,  and  the  preservation  of  its  laws,  and  keeping  order  within  its 
own  domain. 

STATUTE  FOUR. 

No  nation  shall  possess,  or  maintain  other  than  standard  arms,  as 
provided  for  by  statutes  five  and  six. 

STATUTE  FIVE. 

No  nation  shall  possess  other  than  for  its  infantry, 
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or for  its  cavalry,  or  maintain  arms  or  munitions  factories 

within  their  domain. 

STATUTE   SIX. 

All  arms  and  munitions  necessary  in  equipping  and  maintaining 
the  army  constabulary  of  each  nation,  shall  be  made  in  standard  form, 
by  one  plant,  under  the  joint  control  of  the  world's  nations,  and  sold 
to  them  at  cost. 

STATUTE  SEVEN. 

Each  and  every  nation  may  at  its  will,  fix  or  alter  its  import  and 
export  duties,  or  may  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  another 
nation,  or  nations,  and  such  a  reciprocal  treaty  shall  not  be  held  in 
violation  of  statute  two. 

STATUTE  EIGHT. 

Smuggling  shall  be  a  crime  against  the  nation  whose  laws  and 
sovereign  rights  have  been  offended,  and  the  offending  person  or 
persons,  if  arrested,  shall  be  tried  by  the  Tribunals  of,  and  under  the 
laws  of  the  offended  nation. 

STATUTE  NINE. 

Any  person  or  persons  of  one  nation,  shall  enjoy  full  freedom, 
rights,  and  protection  of  another  nation,  while  visiting  or  residing,  or 
doing  lawful  business  in  the  domain  of  another  nation,  but  shall  be 
considered  as  enjoying  only  the  same  rights  as  the  people  or  inhabitants 
of  that  nation,  and  thus,  be  subject  to  its  laws  and  Tribunals. 

STATUTE  TEN. 

A  corporation  of  one  nation  may  do  business  in  another  nation 
where  it  becomes  protocolized  and  legalized  under  the  laws,  and  is 
subject  to  the  laws  and  Tribunals  of  that  nation. 

STATUTE  ELEVEN. 

Extradition  of  criminal  refugees  shall  in  all  cases  be  granted  by 
one  nation  to  another,  even  though  the  criminal  may  be  a  native  of 
the  nation  from  which  extradition  is  being  asked,  and  all  criminals 
shall  be  tried  and  treated  under  the  laws  of  the  nation  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed. 

STATUTE  TWELVE. 

Any  nation  may  exercise  its  own  will  or  judgment  in  deporting 
objectionable  aliens  from,  or  admitting  them  within  its  domain,  and 
can  determine  whether  or  not,  it  shall  consider  or  view  as  objectionable, 
political  refugees. 

STATUTE  THIRTEEN. 

No  nation  shall  permit  any  alien  or  aliens  under  temporary  or 
permanent  residence,  to  conspire  with  each  other,  or  with  others,  for 
the  violent  overthrowing  of  another  nation,  but  when  apprehending 
such  person  or  persons,  shall  deport  them  forthwith;  and  any  nation 
failing  to  do  so,  and  affording  asylum  to  such  person  or  persons,  shall 
by  its  act,  confess  judgment  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  as  being 
a  co-conspirator,  and  as  violating  the  world's  law. 

STATUTE  FOURTEEN. 

No  nation's  jurisdiction  shall  extend  more  than  three  miles  from 
its  shores,  or  the  mouths  of  its  bays  or  rivers,  and  beyond  the  three 
mile  limit,  shall  be  agreed  as  the  high  seas,  and  the  high  seas  shall  be 
free,  equally  free,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  lawful  pursuit 
of  their  trade,  fishing,  travel,  and  international  and  lawful  intercourse. 
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STATUTE   FIFTEEN. 

No  nation  shall  divert  or  consume  the  waters  of  its  rivers,  where 
the  rivers  flow  into  another  nation,  but  all  such  rivers  shall  be  con- 
sidered international,  with  international  rights,  and  it  shall  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  world^s  law  to  divert  or  consume  such  waters,  by  one  nation, 
to  the  inconvenience  or  detriment  of  another. 

STATUTE   SIXTEEN. 

No  nation  shall  maintain  a  navy,  other  than  necessary  revenue 
cutters  to  prevent  smuggling  or  unlawful  fishing;  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  merchant  ship  to  carry  arms. 

STATUTE  SEVENTEEN. 

To  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  safety  of  all  nations' 
merchantmen,  and  as  a  police  or  constabulary  to  keep  the  seas  free 
from  piracy,  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  the  theatre  of 
unlawful  acts,  there  shall  be  maintained  by  the  nations  of  the  world, 
a  joint,  or  international,  or  world  navy,  the  expense  of  which,  and 
the  crews  of  which,  shall  be  international. 

STATUTE  EIGHTEEN. 

Conspiracy  or  munity  by  any  of  the  officers  or  crews  of  any  ship 
or  ships  of  the  world  navy,  shall  be  punishable  by  life  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor. 

STATUTE  NINETEEN. 

There  shall  be  a  world  court,  which  shall  be  composed  of  one 
representative  to  be  appointed  by  each  nation  of  the  world. 

STATUTE  TWENTY. 

All  differences  and  disputes  between  one  nation  and  another,  shall 
be  heard  by  the  world's  court,  the  duty  of  which,  and  under  its  purpose, 
and  the  oath  of  office  sworn  and  taken  by  each  of  its  members,  is  to 
hear  dispassionately  the  evidence,  and  the  arguments  introduced,  and 
adhering  strictly  to  the  law  as  it  is  set  forth  by  these,  the  world's 
statutes,  render  the  decision  of  the  court,  which  shall  be  that  of  a 
majority  of  its  members. 

STATUTE  TWENTY-ONE. 

The  verdict  of  the  world's  court  shall  be  supreme  and  final. 

STATUTE  TWENTY-TWO. 

In  case  of  any  nation  refusing  to  accept  or  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  world's  court,  then,  and  only  then,  the  world's  court  shall  call 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  verdict  by  the  world's  navy,  and  if  a  greater 
force  is  necessary,  then,  and  only  then,  it  shall  call  upon  each  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  send  an  equal  percentage  of  its  army 
constabulary,  at  once,  to  compel  the  offending  nation  to  comply  with 
its  verdict. 

STATUTE  TWENTY-THREE. 

For  the  purpose  of  transporting  and  mobilizing  at  the  shortest 
possible  time,  these  portions  of  the  world's  constabulary  at  the  theatre 
of  dissension,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  nation  to  commandeer  any 
ships  necessary  or  convenient  for  answering  quickly  the  call  of  the 
world's  court,  and  the  owners  of  commandeered  ships  shall  be  paid 
for  their  use  or  damage  by  the  world's  court,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
entire  mobilization,  shall  be  paid  by  the  offending  nation  or  nations  who 
made  the  mobilization  necessary! 
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STATUTE    TWENTY-FOUR. 

All  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  at  once  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  world's  court,  as  provided  by  statutes  twenty-two  and  twenty-three, 
and  without  regard  to  whether  their  representative  at  the  world's  court 
stood  with  the  majority  or  minority  in  the  finding  of  its  verdict. 

STATUTE    TWENTY-FIVE. 

All  the  nations  of  the  world,  shall  in  joint  assembly,  accept  these, 
the  world's  statutes,  and  agree  separately,  and  collectively  to  uphold 
and  enforce  them,  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  in  the 
spirit  of  peace  on  earth — peace  eternal — throughout  the  world. 


It  is  clear  that  if  this  law,  by  these  statutes,  is  accepted  by  the 
nations  of  the  world,  that  it  will  insure  that  which  our  greatest  men  and 
minds  have  been  searching  for,  but  always  groping  in  the  dark.  I  have 
suggested  the  twenty-five  statutes  with  no  idea  that  they  may  not  be 
changed.  It  is  the  idea  of  having  STATUTES  of  the  WORLD  that 
I  think  is  most  important  to  put  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  the  idea,  that  I  am  advancing — together  with  sugges- 
tions for  the  STATUTES  OF  THE  WORLD,  which,  however,  must 
be  regarded  as  suggestions  only. 

It  would  seem  that  if  this  plan  is  offered  to  the  world  at  this 
time,  when  it  is  facing  destruction,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  would 
be  quick  to  acquiesce  in  adopting  a  plan  of  world  law  to  be  fixed  by  the 
STATUTES  OF  THE  WORLD,  and  to  be  administered  by  a 
WORLD  COURT,  and  if  ever  found  necessary,  then,  and  only  then, 
to  be  enforced  by  the  WORLD  POLICE. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  if  Germany,  who  started  fighting 
for  ambition,  could  stop  fighting  now  that  her  dream  of  power  is  only 
a  nightmare,  that  she  would  do  so,  but  Germany  is  no  longer  fighting 
for  what  she  began  to  fight,  but  is  fighting  for  her  very  existence.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  German  people  could  see  their  future  existence 
safeguarded,  that  they  would  welcome  peace,  and  gladly  meet  condi- 
tions of  peace  that  called  for  indemnity,  and  no  annexations,  etc.  So 
long,  however,  as  they  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  to  be  crushed, 
they  will  certainly  do  as  any  other  power  would  do,  fight  on  and  on, 
until  they  are  crushed,  and  in  this  event,  the  cost  of  war  in  life  and 
to  the  future  and  puny  generations  of  the  world,  will  be  as  hideously 
monstrous,  as  it  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

I  think,  Your  Holiness,  that  where  so  much,  in  fact,  apparently  all 
depends  on  you,  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  surely 
heeded  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  given  you  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world,  and  a  peace  that  will  endure. 

As  to  Germany  being  made  to  suffer ;  she  has  already  suffered  the 
loss  of  her  best  or  her  worst  men,  her  merchant  marine,  and  foreign 
trade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  world's  respect.  A  nation  cannot  suffer 
much  more  and  continue  to  exist. 

In  writing  to  Your  Holiness  as  I  am  doing,  and  in  making  this 
plea  for  universal  peace,  which  in  the  way  I  have  pointed  out,  would 
be  eternal,  I  do  so  fully  mindful  of,  and  appreciating  my  own  humble- 
ness, yet  fully  believing  that  I  have  been  inspired  by  Almighty  God,  and 
finding  nothing  ignoble  in  striving  to  keep,  or  in  asking  the  world  to 
keep  His  Commandments. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  add  that  although  born 
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out  of  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  have  with  every  year  of  my 
life,  grov^n  more  and  more  to  appreciate  her  supreme  position  and 
universal  influence,  and  to  say  that  my  veneration  of  the  exalted  state 
of  Your  Holiness  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  your  children. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

At  the  same  time  I  addressed  this  same  letter  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, President  Wilson,  changing  only  the  last  paragraph, 
and,  to  insure  his  personal  reading  of  it,  I  had  an  ex-U.  S. 
Senator,  and  a  great  friend  of  His  Excellency,  hand  it  to  him. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  received  no  acknowledgments 
from  either.  The  United  States  and  her  Allies  are  already 
talking  seriously  of  ex-President  Taft's  plan  of  a  league  of 
nations  to  enforce  peace.  In  such  a  plan  there  is  grave 
danger  of  arousing  hostility  among  the  nations  that  are  not 
included  in  this  league.  This  league  would  at  once  be  viewed 
as  a  bully,  and  as  a  greater  menace  to  democracy  than  that 
one  which  the  present  war  is  working  to  destroy.  If  we  are 
sincere  when  we  say  we  are  fighting  for  democracy,  world 
democracy,  let  us  then  prove  this  to  be  true.  There  is  noth- 
ing democratic  in  a  league  of  stronger  nations  dictating  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Let  us  have  done  with  platitudes  and  cease  our  prattle. 
We  do  not  love  our  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  work  for  his 
destruction.  We  do  not  fight  for  democracy  when  at  the 
same  time  we  plan  a  still  greater  instrument  than  is  yet 
known,  to  work  its  everlasting  destruction. 

When,  last  August,  I  addressed  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Benedictus  XV,  and  His  Excellency,  President  Wilson,  lay- 
ing before  them  my  plan  of  World  Democracy,  to  be  made 
possible  by  World  Law,  to  be  fixed  by  World  Statutes,  I 
stopped  there,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  either  one,  or  both  of 
them,  would  be  glad  and  quick  to  throw  their  world  influence 
into  bringing  my  plan  to  a  state  of  realization.  I  have  been 
waiting — not  very  patiently — while  men  are  dying  by  hun- 


*  Two  days  after  the  acceptance  of  this  article,  President  Wilson  read  before 
Congress  in  joint  assembly  his  address  setting  forth  our  war  aims.  His  14  articles 
seem  to  contain  the  suggestions  made  in  24  of  Mr.  Witherbee's  proposed  statutes, 
only  the  President  clings  to  the  plan  of  a  league  of  nations  to  enforce  peace, 
while  The  Witherbee  plan  calls  for  a  world  law,  to  be  fixed  by  world  statutes, 
and  enforced  by  world  police. — The  Editor. 
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dreds  of  thousands  in  blind  passion  and  hate,  hoping  that  the 
seed  I  had  sown  might  find  root.  I  have  been  disappointed  as 
well  as  surprised,  but  I  cannot  admit  my  failure  until  I  have 
sown  the  seed  again  and  in  a  larger  and  more  fertile  field. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  in  view  that  I  am  making  public 
my  plan,  in  the  hope  that  the  people  who  are  the  democracy 
of  the  world  will  be  reached  and  touched,  and  that  a  world 
demorcacy,  as  a  result,  may  dawn  with  the  ending  of  the 
present  hideous  conflict.  Should  the  present  conflict  end  with 
''  a  league  of  nations  to  enforce  peace,*'  democracy  will  re- 
ceive the  greatest  blow  that  has  ever  been  dealt  against  it, 
and  in  greater  degree  than  ever  before  in  history,  the 
stronger  will  dictate  to  the  weaker  and  the  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion will  become  even  more  acute  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
the  masses.  Just  as  long  as  there  is  oppression  in  the  world 
there  will  be  war  in  the  world,  but  if  it  is  once  removed,  and 
instead  of  a  "  league  of  nations  to  enforce  peace ''  there  is  a 
World  Law,  fixed  by  World  Statutes  and  enforced  by  World 
Police,  there  will  at  once  come  and  forever  remain,  world 
peace. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letters  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Bene- 
dictus  XV,  and  to  His  Excellency,  President  Wilson,  the  25 
statutes  that  I  have  offered  are  given  only  as  suggestions, 
and  with  no  idea  that  they  may  not  be  changed,  and  expected 
to  be  treated  as  suggestions  only.  It  is  the  idea  that  I  want 
the  nations  and  the  people  of  the  world  to  grasp,  and  having 
done  so,  make  the  idea  the  basis  of  an  enduring  peace.  I  am 
not  appealing  only  to  the  belligerent  nations,  but  to  the  neu- 
tral nations  as  well.  What  is  needed  is  leadership.  The 
rest  will  surely  follow,  or  else  confess  judgment  and 
plead  guilty  to  abominable  hypocrisy.  Out  of  passion  and 
hate  there  may  blossom  the  beautiful  flowers  of  love  and 
reason.  Shall  it  be  so?  Or  shall  it  be  ignobly  written  in  the 
history  of  the  world  that  the  youth  and  flower  who  so  gal- 
lantly sacrificed  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  freedom  were  the 
victims  of  the  worst  kind  of  arrogance  and  deception,  and 
laid  down  their  lives  in  vqin? 


IS  THE  SOLDIER  CODDLED? 

By  CAPTAIN  EDWARD  LYELL  FOX 

THESE  words  are  for  you  who  will,  as  you  are  called 
to  the  colors,  become  soldiers  of  the  National  Army. 
They  are  for  your  loved  ones  and  friends.  They  are 
also  for  everyone  who  reads  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
National  Army,  who  cares  about  it,  which  is  hastening  to 
mean  all  those  who  are  not  reposing  in  internment  camps. 
Should  there  be  such,  who  may  chance  upon  this,  they  will 
find  in  it  scant  comfort.  For  it  will  coldly  tell  of  the  lot  of 
a  soldier  to-day  in  the  National  Army,  free  from  the  passion 
of  the  "  muck-raker ''  and  free  from  the  distorted  viewpoint 
of  the  "  investigator."  You  are  reading  daily  of  the  soldiers 
in  our  vast  cantonments  and  of  their  lot.  You  are  writing 
to  them  and  they  are  writing  to  you.  Occasionally,  you  see 
photographs  of  them  and  their  life  in  cantonment.  But  how 
much  do  you  really  know  about  them?  Do  you  know  how 
they  are  fed?  How  they  sleep?  What  they  wear?  How 
they  are  cared  for  when  ill  ?  How  they  manage  to  get  along 
on  their  pay?  How  they  are  amused?  Why  sports  are  en- 
couraged so  much?  Why  food,  clothes,  quarters,  medicine, 
amusement,  and  $30  a  month  isn't  such  a  bad  job?  Unless 
you  have  lived  the  life  of  the  National  Army,  you  cannot 
know  and  understand  these  things.  You  cannot  grasp  it  by 
merely  visiting  camp.  You  have  to  be  in  it.  The  letters 
home,  they  never  tell  it ;  and  the  letters  from  home,  they  are 
always  filled  with  questions.  ^'  Do  you  get  enough  to  eat?  '^ 
.  .  .  ''  You  must  be  very  cold  down  there.  ...  I  read 
in  the  papers  that  the  boys  at  Camp  Funston  were  going 
around  in  zero  weather  with  nothing  but  thin  coats  on.  .  .  . 
They  didn't  even  have  uniforms.'' 

In  any  undertaking  as  vast  as  the  National  Army,  there 
is  always  bound  to  be  more  misinformation  than  truth. 
Untruths  are  spread  broadcast,  innocently  enough,  by  those 
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who  repeat  gossip  and  in  a  sinister  way  by  those  whose 
intent  it  is  to  discredit  our  Army.  I  refer  to  the  group  that 
has  stolen  the  word  Sociahsm  to  use  as  a  screen  behind 
which  they  mask  their  activities  for  the  Kaiser — that  group 
today  which  is  always  prattling  about  "  Free  Speech."  And 
I  refer  to  the  other  type  of  Teutonic  agent  who  will  whisper 
to  you  that  he  has  heard  of  this  or  that  misfortune  to  our 
National  Army. 

To  be  sure  all  is  not  perfect  in  cantonment  life.  That 
would,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  absurd  with  so  swift  and  so  vast 
a  preparation  for  war.  Of  ordnance — guns,  rifles,  pistols — 
we  are  short,  for  the  moment.  That  is  public  knowledge, 
aired  in  a  Congressional  investigation.  But  our  men  are 
not  poorly  clothed  nor  are  they  cold  or  hungry.  It  is  about 
time  the  truth  were  known. 

Anthony  Wayne  Putnam  was  called  to  the  colors.  Con- 
sider him  as  a  composite  of  the  entire  draft.  Think  of  him 
as  reporting  at  any  one  of  our  National  Army  camps.  They 
are  alike.  What  happens  to  him  in  one,  happens  to  him  in 
another.  The  Putnams  are  clothed,  fed,  their  health  is 
looked  after,  likewise  their  amusements  and  their  finances, 
by  the  same  system. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  camp,  Anthony  Wayne  Putnam^s 
steps  lead  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  regimental  in- 
firmary. He  is  there  given  a  swift  but  searching  look-over. 
He  is  inspected  for  contagious  diseases  and  for  vermin.  Not 
that  the  American  youth  believes  the  theory  of  the  Russian 
peasants  that  one  is  not  healthy  unless  one  provides  shelter 
for  at  least  one  tiny  louse;  but  the  Army  Doctors  are  tak- 
ing no  chances.  If  the  new  recruit  should  have  picked  up 
vermin  on  the  troop  train  en  route  to  camp,  it  is  detected  and 
he  is  "  de-loused  ''  before  being  allowed  to  enter  the  bar- 
racks with  his  comrades.  If  he  has  a  contagious  disease, 
he  is  immediately  sent  to  the  camp  hospital.  For  example, 
we  had  a  case  the  other  day  of  a  man  who  developed  chicken- 
pox  en  route  to  camp. 

At  his  regimental  hospital  Putnam  is  given  a  vaccina- 
tion against  smallpox  and  an  inoculation  calculated  to  pre- 
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vent  him  from  contracting  typhoid.  Assume  that  he  has 
passed  this  first  test,  the  object  of  which  obviously  is  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  comrades.  He  then  reports  to  his  Company 
Commander.  Presently  back  to  the  hospital  he  goes,  this 
time  for  a  searching  physical  examination.  Back  at  the 
local  board  where  he  enrolled  for  the  draft,  he  was  stamped 
''  Approved ''  by  a  civilian  doctor.  That  is  not  enough  for 
the  Army;  and  the  Regimental  surgeon  goes  over  him.  He 
goes  over  him  with  one  thought  in  mind.  Has  this  recruit 
any  defect  which  we  cannot  correct  which  will  render  him 
liable  to  breakdown  under  military  service?  Feet,  heart, 
lungs,  teeth  are  tested.  If  the  man's  case  seems  at  all  doubt- 
ful, he  is  submitted  by  the  Regimental  Surgeon  for  rejec- 
tion. Thereupon,  he  is  sent  to  the  cantonment  hospital  and 
a  special  examining  board  again  goes  over  him  thoroughly. 
If  they  agree  with  the  finding  of  the  Regimental  doctor,  the 
man  is  recommended  for  rejection.  He  is  rejected  by  the 
Division  Surgeon,  home  he  goes.  So  if  you  know  of  any- 
body in  the  National  Army  today,  you  know  they  are  physi- 
cally fitted  for  it.    They  have  had  the  acid  test. 

Our  recruit,  Anthony  Wayne  Putnam,  saw  a  man  who 
came  down  on  the  train  with  him,  going  through  the  ex- 
amination in  the  Regimental  Infirmary.  Every  regiment 
has  its  own  infirmary,  its  own  staff  of  doctors  and  dentists 
whose  job  it  is  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  men  in  that 
regiment.  Recruit  Putnam  noticed  that  some  men  with  flat 
feet  were  accepted.  He  thought  this  a  little  strange  for  he 
had  heard  that  the  fiat  foot  men  were  useless  on  a  march. 
Later  he  learned  that  such  men  had  to  report  twice  a  day 
to  the  infirmary  for  treatment  to  correct  their  fallen  arches. 
He  learned  too  that  an  X-ray  photograph  was  taken  of  every 
such  pair  of  flat  feet  and  that  as  the  special  exercises  went 
on,  the  photograph  absolutely  proved  that  the  defect  was  be- 
ing corrected. 

But  no  ''  flat  feet  school ''  for  Recruit  Putnam.  He 
passed  the  examination  with  flying  colors  and  was  ordered 
back  to  his  barracks.  Looking  over  his  new  home,  he  found 
it  was  a  large  building,  made  of  wood  but  that  the  inside  of 
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it  was  lined  with  a  composition  which  resembled  heavy  card- 
board and  shut  out  the  cold  and  wind.  He  discovered  that 
the  lower  floor  of  the  barracks  was  devoted  to  the  kitchen,  a 
storeroom  for  food,  containing  a  big  refrigerator,  a  dining 
room  large  enough  to  accommodate  190  odd  at  a  sitting, 
without  crowding,  a  big  sleeping  room,  a  store-room  for 
clothing,  and  the  Captain's  office.  Going  upstairs  he  saw 
that  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  building  was  one  huge 
sleeping  room  and  noted  with  satisfaction  that  it  contained 
two  big  stoves  in  which  fires  were  already  burning  and  that 
there  were  stoves  in  the  sleeping  room  down  stairs  and  in 
the  mess  hall,  too.  ''  Yes,  the  quarters  are  warm,"  he 
thought. 

Then  he  was  given  a  strong  iron  cot,  a  straw  mattress, 
and  two  blankets,  woolen  army  blankets  the  same  color  as 
his  uniform,  and  a  heavy  comforter.  A  mess  kit  was  next 
added  to  his  new  possessions.  Upon  examining  the  kit  he 
found  it  to  contain  a  tin  plate,  a  frying  pan,  a  tin  cup,  knife, 
fork  and  spoon.  It  was  with  a  bit  of  misgivings  that  he 
glanced  at  the  frying  pan,  the  wild  thought  occurring  to  him 
that  he  would  have  to  cook  his  own  food.  At  meal  time, 
however,  he  learned  that  he  used  the  frying  pan  as  an  extra 
plate. 

Mess  over,  his  clothing  was  given  him.  He  drew  down 
a  pair  of  khaki  pants  and  a  pair  of  woolen  ones;  a  khaki  coat 
and  a  woolen  coat — two  suits.  A  pair  of  canvas  leggings,  a 
hat,  a  poncho  (raincoat),  two  suits  of  cotton  undercloth- 
ing, two  suits  of  heavy  fleece-lined  under  clothing,  four  pairs 
of  socks,  two  flannel  shirts,  a  blue  denim  suit  to  work 
around  in,  a  belt,  a  heavy  woolen  overcoat  and  two  pairs  of 
shoes.  The  one  pair  was  a  russet  that  he  could  keep  polished 
and  always  look  smart  in;  the  other  was  a  field  shoe  of 
natural  colored  leather,  hob  nailed  and  as  strong  as  iron. 
Like  most  of  his  comrades,  Recruit  Putnam  kicked  against 
heavy  field  shoes  and  said  they  were  uncomfortable,  until  he 
learned  the  trick  of  rubbing  them  well  with  oil — then  he 
swore  by  them. 

That's  the  wardrobe  of  your  soldier  boy  in  the  National 
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Army.  It  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the  stories  you  have 
heard,  with  some  of  the  indignant  letters  you  may  have  seen 
written  in  the  newspapers.  I  recall  reading  one  such  written 
by  a  well  known  woman  fiction  writer.  Her  very  name  in- 
spired confidence.  She  stated  that  she  had  seen  soldiers  drill- 
ing on  a  cold  day  and  wearing  only  thin  civilian  clothing — 
this  at  one  of  our  middle  western  cantonments.  You  can 
see  the  same  thing  at  any  of  our  cantonments  if  you  happen 
to  come  on  the  right  day.  What  I  mean  is  this.  The  situa- 
tion is  that  the  makers  of  clothing  and  equipment  for  the 
National  Army  are  turning  out  these  things  just  as  fast  as 
is  humanly  possible.  Who  could  foresee  last  winter  that 
we  would  need  clothing  for  over  a  million  soldiers?  So  we 
must  be  careful  and  conserve  every  article  of  clothing  until 
we  have  plenty  of  it — which  will  soon  be.  So,  we  are  not 
issuing  uniforms  to  men  the  day  they  reach  camp.  V/e  are 
not  giving  army  clothes  to  them  until  they  have  passed  the 
Army  physical  examination,  until  we  know  that  they  are 
going  to  be  retained  in  the  Army.  Which  is  common-sense. 
Also,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  soldier  his  clothing  the  very 
instant  he  has  been  physically  accepted. 

Let  me  show  you  what  has  to  be  done.  His  size  has 
to  be  taken  for  every  article.  Army  clothes  are  not  sized 
like  department  store  clothes,  by  ages,  or  chest  measure- 
ments. Different  measurements  determine  an  army  size;  for 
example,  a  man  with  25  inseam,  35  inches  around  the  hips, 
34  inches  around  the  waist,  he  takes  a  size  4.  So,  you  see, 
your  recruit  Anthony  Wayne  Putnam  has  to  have  the  tape 
measure  run  all  over  him  and  all  the  readings  recorded. 
Then  his  sizes  and  the  sizes  of  all  his  comrades  have  to  be 
determined.  These  have  to  be  composited,  put  on  a  requisi- 
tion sheet  and  sent  down  to  the  Quartermaster's.  There  they 
have  to  be  counted  out,  loaded  on  trucks,  sent  down  to  your 
barracks,  and  issued.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  rather  a  couple  of  days.  In  the  meantime,  the  recruit 
drills  in  his  civilian  clothes. 

No  officer  wants  to  see  a  man  not  in  uniform.  It  not 
only  goes  against  the  man's  comfort  but  it  is  a  depressing 
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feeling;  moreover,  if  you  have  a  lot  of  men  ununiformed 
around  camp,  you  don't  know  whether  they  are  soldiers  or 
laborers.  Officers  do  everything  they  can  to  get  the  soldier 
in  uniform  as  quickly  as  possible.  That  accomplished,  he 
must  send  home  his  civilian  clothes  at  once.  The  men  the 
woman  letter  writer  saw  drilling  may  have  been  men  in  that 
brief  period  of  waiting  for  their  clothing  after  their  sizes 
had  been  taken.    Certainly  they  were  not  at  Camp  Dix. 

Is  the  soldier  warm?  You  may  judge  from  the  clothing 
that  has  been  issued.  Also  consider  that  he  receives  woolen 
gloves  and  inevitably  a  sleeveless  sweater,  which  he  is  or- 
dered to  wear  underneath  his  shirt.  And  should  you  see 
him  drilling  out  in  the  open,  don't  be  alarmed.  He's  exer- 
cising, you  are  not. 

Some  men  need  more  bed  clothing  than  others.  The 
Red  Cross  is  procuring  a  third  blanket  for  every  man.  With 
a  comforter  that  should  suffice  for  anybody  but  a  man  with 
anemia.  For  his  case,  he  has  the  advice  of  his  Company 
Commander  to  place  layers  of  newspapers  between  two 
blankets  and  pin  the  edges  of  the  blankets  together. 
Consider  that  to  look  after  his  men  is  an  officer's  duty. 
He  must  see  that  the  soldier's  bed  is  comfortable,  that  he  is 
well  clothed,  that  his  food  is  good,  and  well  prepared,  and 
that  he  has  plenty  of  it.  And  more  than  anything  he  must 
satisfy  himself  that  his  soldiers  are  happy  and  contented. 
I  believe  that  the  most  difficult  thing  for  the  average  officer 
to  acquire  is  not  how  to  become  a  crack  shot  with  a  pistol, 
how  to  give  commands  and  know  whether  or  not  they  are 
being  obeyed  promptly;  not  how  to  appear  like  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Prussfan  Dragoons  when  saluting  his  superiors,  hut 
to  know  how  to  look  after  his  men,  without  babying  them 
or  losing  his  grip  on  discipline.  If  he  knows  his  military 
science  and  has  the  gift  of  imparting  it  to  his  men  and  if 
he  knows  besides  how  to  look  after  them  he  is  indeed  blessed 
of  the  gods  for  when  it  comes  to  battle  he  is  going  to  get  far 
better  results;  he  is  going  to  get  far  more  out  of  his  men 
than  the  martinet  who  lacks  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  good  officer  has  that  keen  personal  interest  in  his  men 
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which  will  make  him  see  to  it  that  they  are  happy  and  con- 
tented and  which  will  give  him  a  nightmare  until  he  knows 
that  they  are.  From  association,  I  can  say  that  most  of  the 
Commanders  of  the  National  Army  have  enough  of  a  per- 
spective upon  life  to  know  how  to  look  out  for  their  men. 

What  does  the  soldier  get  to  eat?  Before  we  sit  down 
to  the  table  with  recruit  Anthony  W.  Putnam — his  middle 
name  has  been  dropped  by  now,  only  its  initial  is  carried 
officially  by  the  Army — understand  the  system  of  feeding. 
The  word  "  ration  "  means  three  meals  a  day  for  a  soldier. 
Every  month,  the  amount  of  money  allowed  for  the  ration 
by  the  Quartermaster  Department  varies.  It  is  40  cents, 
running  a  fractional  part  of  a  cent  above  and  below.  That 
means  a  soldier  must  be  fed  on  forty  cents  a  day.  Before  any 
indignant  wife  scornfully  says,  "  Impossible,''  may  I  pause 
a  moment?  Each  Company  feeds  itself.  It  has  its  own 
kitchen.  It  buys  from  the  Quartermaster.  It  buys  beef,  a 
whole  quarter  at  a  time,  for  15  cents  a  pound,  any  kind  of  a 
cut,  costing  the  same — while  you  are  paying  40  cents!  It 
buys  bacon  at  45  cents  a  pound  while  you  are  paying  60 
cents — potatoes  at  2^  cents  while  you  pay  5  cents — and  so 
on.  This  is  only  possible  because  the  Government  buys  in 
vast  quantities  and  sells  at  cost  or  sometimes  at  a  loss. 

Now  the  ration  is  worked  on  a  monthly  basis.  Say  you 
have  200  men  in  your  Company.  You  are  allowed  40  cents 
a  day  to  feed  each  man.  That  makes  a  daily  allowance  of 
$80,  a  monthly  one  of  $2,400.  That  sum  is  placed  to 
your  credit  at  the  Quartermaster's.    You  buy  against  it. 

Your  recruit  Anthony  W.  Putnam  is  in  a  new  organiza- 
tion. The  Captain  wants  to  secure  a  ''  Mess  Fund."  This 
is  money  saved  upon  the  ration,  any  balance  on  your  $2,400 
at  the  Quartermaster's  which  is  turned  over  to  the  Company 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  Captain  wants  that  saving 
because  he  is  allowed  by  Army  regulations  to  spend  it  in  any 
way  he  sees  fit  for  the  betterment  of  his  soldier's  food.  He 
knows,  for  example,  that  he  can't  buy  eggs,  ice  cream, 
chicken,  lamb,  pork,  fresh  fruit  at  the  Quartermaster's.  But 
if  he  gets  a  savings  on  the  first  month's  ration  allowance, 
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he  has  the  money  to  buy  these  things  ''  outside."  The  re- 
cruits do  not  know  this.  They  invariably  write  home  during 
their  second  month  that  the  food  is  much  better  but  don't 
know  the  why.  Now,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  army 
food.  Officers  from  time  to  time  eat  from  the  barracks 
kitchen  to  check  up  that  the  food  is  good  and  ample. 

Here  is  a  day's  menu  to  which  the  Anthony  W.  Put- 
nams  are  sitting  down.  Breakfast:  Stewed  prunes,  oat- 
meal and  milk,  bacon,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  coffee.  Din- 
ner :  Vegetable  soup,  roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  peas,  bread 
pudding,  tea.  Supper:  Hash,  dill  pickles,  fried  potatoes, 
stewed  apricots,  coffee. 

The  men  go  through  a  month  of  food  like  that,  good,  well 
cooked,  but  not  greatly  varied.  My  men  went  through  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  records  showed  that  we  had 
saved  $900  on  the  ration.  The  next  month,  the  men  got  eggs, 
roast  pork,  roast  lamb,  ice  cream,  a  greater  allowance  of 
sugar,  occasional  butter  and  this  is  what  they  said,  "  The 
chow  is  much  better.  The  Captain  has  evidently  been  sitting 
upon  the  Mess  Sergeant  and  making  him  come  across." 
They  did  not  know  that  the  more  varied  food  they  got  was 
only  possible  because  the  Mess  Sergeant  was  skillful  enough 
to  keep  them  well  if  not  fancily  fed,  to  use  all  ''  waste  "  and 
thus  make  possible  the  $900  saving.  With  that  he  was 
able  to  widen  his  bill  of  fare  that  month  and  automatically 
every  month  thereafter.  That's  the  way  the  soldier's  food 
is  looked  after.  That's  the  way  officers  try  to  give  their 
men  a  good  table. 

Which  brings  us  to  an  institution  called  The  Regimental 
Exchange;  that  is,  the  Regimental  Store  which  sells  ice 
cream,  fancy  crackers,  cake,  candy,  tobacco,  newspapers 
and  knicknacks  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the 
soldier.  Also  it  keeps  down  the  prices ;  also,  it  is  co-opera- 
tive. After  the  Regimental  Exchange  has  paid  for  its  stock 
— which  it  gets  on  credit — its  profits  are  divided  equally 
among  every  Company.  The  money  goes  into  the  ''  Company 
Fund."  The  custodian  of  the  Company  Fund  is  the  Cap- 
tain.   He  is  authorized  to  spend  that  money  in  ways  for  the 
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comfort  and  happiness  of  the  soldiers  and  to  help  facilitate 
the  necessary  clerical  work.  Out  of  that  Company  fund, 
the  soldiers  buy  themselves  pianos,  Victrolas,  "  smokes  " — 
if  they  are  going  to  give  a  blow-out  to  another  Company — 
a  pool  table,  anything  at  all  that  they  want.  Not  forgetting 
that  for  the  most  part  it  is  made  up  of  money  which  they 
themselves  have  spent  at  the  Regimental  Exchange. 

Commanders  will  do  everything  they  can  to  increase 
this  fund  for  their  men.  One  recalls  a  Captain  who  wrote 
letters  to  motion  picture  theatres  in  the  town  from  which 
his  men  came,  suggesting  that  the  theatre  put  on  and  adver- 
tise a  benefit  show  for  their  home  boys  down  in  camp.  A 
check  of  $45  from  one  small  town  theatre  was  the  result. 
Newspapers  in  the  home  towns  of  the  men  were  appealed  to 
to  raise  subscriptions.  These  came  through.  Women's 
clubs  in  the  home  towns  were  written  requesting  donations 
of  tobacco  or  sweaters  for  the  men.  These  came  through. 
The  Captain  invariably  found  that  if  the  people  in  the  men's 
home  town  were  appealed  to  directly  and  were  told  just  what 
their  donations  were  for  there  was  always  a  generous 
response.  In  w^ays  like  that  are  the  National  Army  Com- 
manders increasing  the  comfort  of  their  men. 

Take  a  man  away  from  home  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
set  him  down  in  a  camp  where  he  is  worked  eight  hours  a 
day  and  he  must  have  amusement.  One  cannot  begin  to 
record  here  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  and 
Knights  of  Columbus  are  doing  for  the  men  in  all  our  canton- 
ments. Y.  M.  C.  A.  shacks,  each  containing  a  little  stage,  a 
blazing  open  fire-place,  Victrola  or  piano,  books,  magazines, 
games,  free  writing  materials  are  scattered  over  every  camp. 
Motion  picture  shows,  Broadway  vaudeville,  boxing  bouts 
are  put  on  for  the  men.  Only  the  other  day  in  one  camp  the 
90  musicians  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Stransky,  gave  a  concert  in  camp  for  the  absurd 
admission  price  of  ten  cents.  That  is  a  sample  of  the  high- 
class  talent  furnished  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  amusement 
of  the  soldiers. 

And  there  are  always  several  moving  picture  shows  a 
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week.  The  "  movies  "  are  put  on  in  every  cantonment,  the 
film  or  performance  being  sent  on  tour  from  camp  to  camp. 
But  the  army  does  not  stop  there.  Your  wise  Company  Com- 
mander puts  on  more  amusement  for  his  men.  Ever  so 
often,  he  stages  a  ''  Company  night  "  in  the  mess  hall.  Box- 
ing bouts  between  men  of  the  Company  are  put  on.  Some- 
times a  monologist  is  discovered  in  the  ranks;  quartettes 
sing;  now  and  then  the  Regimental  band  comes  in  and  helps 
out. 

The  singing — that  is  the  thing!  Every  camp  has  a 
skilled  song  master  who  gathers  the  men  in  the  great  central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium  which  is  in  every  camp,  and  works 
up  the  singing  spirit.  The  song  master  gets  a  thousand 
men  to  join  in ;  and  the  men  go  back  to  their  Regiments  and 
start  the  singing  there.  Do  you  remember  that  old  tune, 
''  The  Old  Gray  Mare."  Well,  here^s  the  words  they're  sing- 
ing to  it  now : 

''  Our  Uncle  Sammy,  he's  got  the  Infantry ; 

He's  got  the  Cavalry; 
He's  got  Artillery. 

And  now,  by  gosh,  we'll  all  go  to  Germany. 
God  help  Kaiser  Bill." 

and  so  it  goes,  over  and  over.  They  seem  never  to  tire  of  it. 
Singing  in  barracks,  singing  on  the  march,  it's  fine  for  the 
men. 

In  encouraging  that,  one  looks  ahead.  One  sees  one  of 
those  gray  winter  days  of  France,  a  monotonous  march  to 
the  front  past  endless  villages  that  have  come  to  look  all 
alike,  the  novelty  of  their  architecture  worn  off,  One  sees 
the  monotonous  passing,  creaking  the  other  way,  of  empty 
transport  wagons;  hours  after  hours  of  marching  with  de- 
pression falling  upon  the  men,  damper  than  any  French 
drizzle  and  then  for  them  to  be  able  to  sing,  to  sing  together, 
that  is  electrical  in  lifting  spirits. 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  Divisions  of  the  National 
Army,  sports  have  been  encouraged — athletic  events,  foot- 
ball, basket-ball  ?  And  in  the  Spring,  baseball  will  be  ?  Now, 
when  sports  do  not  interfere  with  the  instructions  of  recruits, 
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they  are  beneficial.  The  slogan  is,  "  Amuse  the  soldier." 
Every  Company  in  every  National  Army  camp  was  ordered 
to  appoint  an  athletic  officer.  These  officers  work  under  a 
Divisional  Athletic  Officer  in  organizing  competitions.  Run- 
ning races,  jumping  and  that  sort  of  thing  are  held  first  in 
the  Companies.  Then  Regimental  teams  are  picked  and 
these  meet  in  competition  for  the  championship  of  the  Divi- 
sion. So  with  football  and  basket-ball.  Last  Autumn  every 
camp  had  its  championship  football  tourney,  some  of  the 
games  of  which  were  attended  by  thousands  of  soldiers.  So 
it  will  be  with  baseball. 

Now  that  has  a  twofold  purpose.  It  is  a  medical  theory 
that  men  who  participate  in  sports  are  not  as  apt  to  have 
their  minds  upon  sexual  intercourse  as  men  may  have  who 
do  not  participate.  This  page  is  not  a  clinic  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  soundness  of  that  theory.  It  is  brought  up  merely 
to  show  that  the  health  of  the  men  is  ever  a  determining 
factor — as  is  their  amusement. 

Don't  get  the  idea  in  your  head  that  because  your  loved 
one  is  in  the  Army  he's  going  to  get  wet  feet  and  get  cold 
and  that  nobody  is  going  to  look  after  him.  Let  the  facts 
tell  the  story.  Every  morning  if  the  recruit  feels  out  of  sorts 
he  is  ordered  to  go  on  ''  Sick  Report.''  This  means  that  he 
presents  himself  outside  the  Captain's  office  at  a  quarter  of 
seven  and  is  taken  to  the  Infirmary.  In  civil  life  if  you  have 
the  least  little  pain  or  ache,  is  there  a  doctor  on  hand  to  ex- 
amine you  at  a  quarter  of  seven  every  morning?  If  the 
recruit's  condition  is  at  all  dangerous,  he  is  sent  down  to  the 
hospital.  If  not,  but  if  the  doctor  does  not  judge  him  well 
enough  to  drill,  he  is  marked  ''  Quarters,"  in  which  case  he 
is  excused  from  duty  all  day.  If  he  doesn't  feel  well  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  reports  again  at  the  Infirmary.  It  takes 
a  recruit  some  time  to  get  used  to  army  doctors. 

In  civil  life,  a  doctor  writes  a  prescription.  Somehow 
that  inspires  confidence.  I  know  of  doctors  who  write 
elaborate  prescriptions  for  colds — ''  Two  dollars,  please. 
Come  again  tomorrow."  This  is  not  intended  as  a  slap  at 
our  medical  profession  but  the  doctor  knows  that  his  patient 
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must  be  given  some  kind  of  a  prescription  or  he  won't  feel 
he  will  get  better — which  is  a  psychological  aspect  of  modern 
medicine.  Away  with  that  in  the  Army!  There,  we  have 
a  theory  that  the  three  greatest  medicines  in  their  order  are, 
water  (lor  drinking  and  bathing),  salts,  and  iodine.  The 
army  doctors  strive  to  make  the  men  drink  plenty  of  water, 
Lo  ilush  out  their  systems.  For  most  complaints,  they  will 
start  you  olt  with  a  good  physic — to  eliminate  the  poison 
that  is  causing  the  complaint  in  your  system.  They  paint 
any  open  scratch  or  wound  with  iodine — because  it's  the 
greatest  preventative  against  blood  poison  known.  Until  the 
recruit  understands  the  reason  for  it,  he  is  apt  to  write  home 
that  no  matter  what's  the  matter  with  him,  the  army  doctors 
give  him  a  dose  of  salts  and  let  it  go  at  that.  They  do  not 
know,  for  example,  that  colds  can  be  cured  in  that  way,  by 
that  and  by  cuting  away  on  the  intake  of  food. 

Do  you  know  how  the  soldiers  are  made  immune  from 
typhoid  ? 

Compare  the  human  body  to  an  Army  camp.  Rioters 
(typhoid  germs)  enter  and  damage  (action  of  a  poison 
formed  when  typhoid  germs  enter  the  blood).  The  Guard 
turns  out  (antitoxin,  an  antidote  which  the  body  makes  to 
fight  the  poison).  A  fight  follows  (the  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease). The  Rioters  (the  typhoid  germs)  are  overcome  and 
a  period  (convalesence)  follows  in  which  the  Camp  (body) 
is  restored  to  normal  condition. 

Get  that  parallel  in  your  mind  if  you  would  understand 
the  trick  that  the  army  doctors  play  to  make  the  soldier  im- 
mune from  typhoid.  Into  a  man's  arm  they  inject  50,000,000 
dead  typhoid  germs  in  a  little  salt  water  under  the  skin.  Im- 
mediately, the  Guard  (the  body's  antitoxin)  turns  out  only 
to  find  the  Rioters  dead.  Their  bodies  are  carried  off.  (This 
is  the  period  of  dizziness,  headache  and  slight  fever  which  a 
recruit  feels  after  the  first  injection.)  The  Guard  (anti- 
toxin) remains  on  duty  patroling  (floating  in  the  blood). 
Ten  days  later,  the  needle  goes  into  the  recruit's  arm  again — 
ten  days  later  for  the  third  and  last  time  when  all  the  anti- 
toxin possible  is  made.    That  remains  patroling-  in  the  blood 
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for  about  three  years  so  that  if  in  that  time  typhoid  germs 
enter  the  system  they  are  swiftly  overcome  and  sickness  does 
not  result.  In  just  such  ways  as  that  is  the  health  of  the 
soldier  conserved. 

I  have  told  you  how  he  is  housed,  bedded,  clothed,  fed, 
how  his  body  is  looked  after,  and  how  he  is  amused.  What 
about  money?  He  is  the  highest  paid  soldier  in  the  world. 
A  French  private  gets  5  cents  a  day.  A  German  3  cents. 
The  English  25  cents.  And  the  American  $1.00.  If  the 
soldier  is  single  and  has  no  debts  to  pay  off,  he  can  save 
money.  He  is  far  better  off  than  the  farm  hand,  who  in 
civil  life  gets  from  $30  to  $40  a  month  and  his  board,  or  the 
clerk  on  $25  a  week.  Figure  it  out.  The  cost  in  civil  life 
of  quarters,  food,  clothing,  doctor.  A  soldier  gets  that  free. 
And  he  gets  $30  a  month.  Don't  believe  that  every  man  in 
the  National  Army  has  to  send  home  money.  Also,  $10  a 
month  is  enough  for  him  to  spend  considering  all  the  free 
amusement  he  gets  in  camp  and  the  absurdly  small  cost  for 
amusements — most  of  which  are  next  to  free.  That  gives 
him  Twenty  Dollars  left,  which  if  he  is  wise,  he  puts  into 
Liberty  Bonds.  He  does  that  because  that  makes  $20  of  his 
pay  a  monthly  obligation.  He  has  to  save  it.  If  the  man  has 
dependents  and  sends  money  home,  the  Government  almost 
doubles  it  for  him.  If  he  wants  to  be  insured  for  $10,000 
by  the  Government,  he  gets  it  by  paying  between  $6  and  $7 
a  month  according  to  his  age.  If  he  should  be  what  soldiers 
call  '^  Out  of  Luck  ''  and  become  permanently  disabled  by  the 
war,  this  insurance  gives  him  a  living  monthly  income  from 
the  Government  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  No  soldiers  were 
ever  treated  as  generously  by  a  Government  as  ours.  If  they 
have  dependents,  it's  a  pinch  to  get  through,  but  in  war  every 
body  must  take  a  share  of  the  burden.  If  they  haven't  de- 
pendents, if  they  are  not  saddled  with  old  debts,  lots  of  them 
have  better  jobs  than  they  ever  had  or  ever  could  get 

The  Government,  the  War  Department,  the  Officers,  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  kindred  organizations,  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  generous  women  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  make  the  soldier  comfortable  and  happy.     One 
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might  go  as  far  as  to  say  they  are  being  coddled.  Compare 
with  the  soldiers  of  some  other  nations,  they  are  coddled  and 
they  deserve  every  bit  of  coddling  we  can  give  them.  Have 
you  seen  the  slogan  in  the  newspapers  ''  Adopt  a  soldier  "? 
Do  it.  If  you  can't  afford  to  lavish  money  upon  him,  send 
him  a  little  gift  once  in  a  while,  preferably  chocolate.  He 
may  not  smoke  but  he  eats  chocolate.  That  may  seem  trivial. 
Nothing  these  days  is  trivial.  Nothing  that  can  be  done  that 
will  make  the  soldier  feel  that  our  people  are  thinking  of 
him,  that  our  people  want  to  do  everything  they  can  to  bring 
him  comfort  and  joy  and  to  drive  away  boredom — the  night- 
mare which  hangs  above  any  overworked  army  camp. 

And  when  you  hear  doleful  stories  of  freezing,  half- 
starved  men  in  our  National  Army  Camps;  when  the  mud 
is  stirred  up,  know  that  we  are  not  taking  men  unless  we 
can  house,  clothe  and  feed  them — that  we  would  take  more, 
could  we  clothe  them;  know  that  the  supplies  of  clothes  and 
all  is  accelerating  every  month  and  Spring  will  find  us  well 
caught  up.  What  the  War  Department  has  accomplished  in 
a  country  so  poorly  prepared  for  war,  as  we  were,  is  amaz- 
ing. Mistakes  there  have  been.  They  were  inevitable,  with 
a  nation  making  ready  for  war  so  swiftly  and  on  such  a 
colossal  scale. 

But  when  you  think  of  our  army,  think  of  a  snowball. 
At  the  mountain  top  it  starts  to  roll.  At  the  start  it  is  small. 
As  it  rolls  on  down  it  ever  grows  larger.  But  it  is  all  snow 
(all  men).  Further  on  it  takes  up  into  its  substance,  frozen 
twigs  (arms);  further  on  loose  pebbles  (ammunition). 
Greater  and  greater  it  becomes,  picking  up  here  and  there  as 
it  goes — until  at  the  end  it  is  vast  and  irresistible — our 
National  Army. 
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AN    ARTICLE   THAT   POINTS   THE   WAY   TO   THE   GREAT   ERA   OF 

WATER-POWER   DEVELOPMENT   THAT    IS   BOUND  TO 

FOLLOW   THE   GREAT   WAR 

By  JOHN  F.  WALLACE 

[FORMERLY  CHIEF  ENGINEER  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANALJ 

IN  the  Mississippi  Valley  great  forces  are  lying  dormant. 
The  means  whereby  the  South  could  come  more  swiftly 
into  its  inevitable  prosperity  are  hibernating  with  the 
silence  of  inanimate  things.  A  wonderful  power — the  power 
of  water — is  waiting  to  swing  into  action.  Once  harness  it, 
make  use  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  develop  and 
improve  our  system  of  inland  waterways,  and  Success  will  be 
borne  on  their  every  flood. 

Did  you  ever  study  the  country  lying  south  of  Vicks- 
burg?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  is  within  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  region  to  produce  a  system  of  waterways 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  civilized  nation? 
Do  you  know  that  the  Mississippi  River,  south  of  Cairo,  the 
wSt.  Francis  Basin,  the  Yazoo  Delta  and  the  delta  country 
south  of  Vicksburg  are  capable  of  supporting  a  population  as 
great  in  density  as  that  of  Belgium  or  Holland  ?  And  do  you 
not  see  how  the  development  of  the  South  really  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole — how  its  growth  is  the  na- 
tion's growth — its  prosperity,  the  nation's  prosperity?  And 
great  will  that  growth  and  prosperity  be  when  the  dormant 
forces  are  utilized — when  the  inland  waterways  come  into 
their  own. 

But  for  proper  and  successful  development  the  work 
must  be  carried  on  under  Government  control.  The  problem 
is  not  personal  or  sectional,  but  national.  It  not  only  requires 
the  most  earnest  consideration  of  our  statesmen,  and  of  the 
legal  and  engineering  professions,  but  also  the  great  finan- 
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cial,  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  It  should  be 
treated  systematically,  broadly,  comprehensively.  Let  us  see 
why  this  is : 

Up  to  this  time,  the  agitation  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  waterways  has  been  handled  largely  from  a 
standpoint  of  competitive  results.  That  is,  gains  to  be  se- 
cured as  against  our  railroad  interests.  That  is  wrong.  I 
think  the  proper  attitude  should  be  to  develop  the  transporta- 
tion resources  of  our  country — not  on  the  theory  of  inter- 
fering with  or  destroying  any  of  those  existent.  Rather,  the 
plan  is  to  supplement  them  and  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Moreover,  proper  consideration  has  not  been  given  to 
the  co-ordinate  treatment  of  our  streams  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  vv^ater-power  development.  The  two  subjects  should 
be  combined  and  treated  as  a  unit. 

WE  ARE  BEHIND  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

Our  waterways  have  practically  been  local  issues.  They 
have  been  bound  up  in  general  river  and  harbor  bills  and  im- 
provements. These  have  been  obtained  by  trading  votes  in 
order  to  help  individual  localities.  More,  this  has  been  done 
without  regard  to  a  general  and  comprehensive  plan.  The 
various  problems  must  be  treated  in  regard  to  their  relative 
importance  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  More- 
over, the  principal  reason  why  our  vast  system  of  inland 
waterways  has  not  been  properly  utilized  for  commercial 
purposes  has  been  the  fact  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
provide  for  the  initial  and  terminal  handling  of  traffic,  and 
interchange  facilities  between  rail  and  water.  Right  here  is 
where  we  differ  from  Europe.  In  foreign  countries  every 
facility  is  afforded  interior  waterways  in  the  matter  of  ter- 
minals. The  railroad  tracks  are  but  a  continuation  of  the 
water's  surface — which  is  as  it  should  be  here. 

What  astonishes  me  most  is  that  the  subject  has  been 
treated  similar  to  a  railroad  project  in  which  a  main  line 
might  be  constructed  without  terminii,  without  sidings.     In 
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fact,  the  plan  has  been  without  any  facihties  of  direct  access 
to  or  from  industries  or  enterprises  located  adjacent  to  the 
tracts. 

When  raw  material  can  be  handled  directly  from  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  stockhouses  of  manufacturers,  and 
when  finished  products  can  be  loaded  directly  into  vessels  and 
delivered  at  the  receiving  warehouses  of  the  buyer  or  com- 
mission merchant,  water  transportation  will  take  its  proper 
place.  Today  this  can  be  done  with  rail  shipments — not  with 
water. 

During  the  past  one  hundred  years  we  have  had  what 
appeared  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  governmental 
lands  to  settle  and  develop.  This  has  resulted  in  the  general 
settlement  of  practically  the  entire  public  domain.  The  time 
has  now  arrived,  however,  when  our  excess  population  must 
seek  the  localities  which  heretofore  have  been  comparatively 
overlooked.  We  must  intensify  the  development  of  those 
territories.  We  must  develop  and  utilize  the  natural  re- 
sources which  have  heretofore  received  little  attention. 

Due  to  these  changes  in  conditions  the  South,  in  particu- 
lar, is  about  to  come  into  its  own.  The  next  twenty-five  to 
fifty  years  should  show  a  density  of  population,  particularly 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  South  Atlantic  States,  be- 
yond the  pale  of  present  comprehension.  And  it  will  come 
because  the  Government  has  stepped  in  and  developed  the 
waterways — but  more  of  that  later. 

As  I  said,  the  region  is  capable  of  supporting  a  popula- 
tion as  great  in  density  as  that  of  Belgium  or  Holland. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  by  engineers  as  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  this  section's  waterways.  Some 
years  ago  I  suggested  how  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
Mississippi  River  south  of  Cairo  might  be  effectually  and 
economically  made.  I  advocated  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  ship  and  barge  canals.  These  would  enter  the  St.  Francis 
Basin  opposite  Cairo,  and  follow  the  lower  part  of  this  basin 
sufficiently  far  away  from  the  river  to  prevent  damage  by  its 
many  changes ;  then  re-enter  the  river  a  short  distance  above 
Memphis,  entering  the  Yazoo  Basin  below  Memphis  and 
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utilizing  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  and  finally  cross 
over  to  the  west  side  and  follow  a  similar  system  to  the  Gulf 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. 

And  even  stronger  is  it  my  opinion  today  that  such  a 
system  of  waterways  could  be  constructed  and  maintained  at 
a  suitable  depth  of  sufficient  capacity  and  for  less  expense 
than  a  channel  of  similar  dimensions  in  the  Mississippi  River 
proper. 

COULD  YIELD  A  VALUABLE  AMOUNT  OF  POWER 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  signs  in  the 
region  of  an  ancient  canal  constructed  by  prehistoric  races. 
It  cuts  across  from  near  Helena,  Arkansas,  to  the  hills  on  the 
east  of  the  Yazoo  Delta.  This  was  probably  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  old  north  and  south  natural  channels,  and  which 
cut  through  this  country  in  a  north  and  south  direction  today. 

I  have  merely  advanced  this  general  scheme  as  a  possible 
means  of  solving  the  problem  instead  of  depending  alone  on 
the  use  of  the  present  channel  in  the  Mississippi  River  in  its 
unstable  bed.  Moreover,  I  urge  its  consideration  before  the 
nation  is  committed  to  the  expenditure  of  millions  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  present  channel. 

The  complete  utilization  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries  could  yield  a  large  and  valuable 
amount  of  power,  and  also  tend  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the 
lower  streams  and  materially  assist  in  creating  more  stable 
conditions  in  the  lower  river  reaches,  particularly  during  ex- 
treme low  water  stages.  Thus  would  it  render  the  naviga- 
tion problem  less  difficult  and  less  expensive. 

In  regard  to  the  other  streams  in  the  South,  the  question 
of  co-ordinate  water  power  development  is  highly  important. 
In  fact,  so  compelling  is  it  that  the  two  problems  should  be 
considered  as  one. 

Now,  the  commercial  success  of  the  development  of 
water  power  depends  upon  three  things : 

1.  The  amount,  regularity  and  reliability  of  the  water 
supply. 

2.  The  amount  of  capitalization  per  horse  power  or 
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kilowatt-hour  necessary  to  produce  power  and  convey  it  to  its 
point  of  use — the  interest  on  this  capitalization  being  the 
principal  item  of  the  commercial  cost  per  horse  power  of  the 
amount  provided. 

3.  The  availability  of  the  market  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  power  can  be  provided,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of 
generating  the  same  amount  of  power  by  steam  from  coal  or 
other  fuel. 

It  is  only  in  special  cases  that  water  power  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  commercially  in  competition  with  coal  or  other 
fuel.  Only  rarely,  compared  to  the  total  water  power  avail- 
able, can  it  be  developed  by  private  capital  with  the  certainty 
of  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  return  on  the  investment. 
Moreover,  this  uncertainty  explains  the  slowness  with  which 
our  water  power  resources  are  being  developed.  There  is 
the  uncertainty  of  power  being  produced  within  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  engineer,  and  the  uncertainty  of  an  immediate 
available  market,  both  as  to  volume  and  price. 

Therefore,  general  Government  supervision  is  advo- 
cated. Many  advantages  would  come  from  the  Government 
taking  the  work  in  charge.  It  could  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  improvement  of  streams.  Besides  it  would  bring 
more  effective  results  from  unity  of  design. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  ESSENTIAL 

Government  credit  would  have  a  tendency  to  restrict 
overcapitalization.  Initial  powers  would  be  installed  at  the 
lowest  possible  interest  rate.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
private  capital  will  invest  in  these  developments.  It  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  incorrect  assumptions  as  to  the  amount  of 
power  available,  extra  cost  of  construction  over  estimates, 
delays  in  installation,  inability  to  develop  an  immediate  mar- 
ket. It  will  not  risk  conditions  not  foreseen  by  the  original 
promoters. 

Moreover,  unless  these  contingencies  were  counterbal- 
anced by  some  reasonable  chances  of  prospective  profit,  pri- 
vate capital  would  fight  shy.    Without  some  chance  for  profit. 
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no  new  developments  can  be  made.  While  invested  capital 
can  earn  6  per  cent  in  going  and  established  enterprises,  it 
will  not  take  an  interest  in  new  and  untried  schemes  without 
a  chance  for  additional  profits  commensurate  with  the  risk. 

And  you  must  acknowledge  that  such  a  motive  controls 
us  all,  whether  our  capital  is  one  dollar  or  millions,  or  simply 
our  daily  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government,  being  able  to  secure 
the  money  on  the  minimum  interest  basis,  should  carry  on  the 
work. 

The  utilization  of  this  water  power,  after  dams  and 
reservoirs  were  constructed,  could  be  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. They  could  exploit  it  under  proper  restrictions  as  the 
demand  might  develop.  They  could  assure  such  safeguards 
in  the  public  interest  as  from  time  to  time  might  be  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  disadvantages,  would  be 
the  tendency  which  would  arise  in  premature  investments. 
These  would  be  caused  by  the  incentive  which  each  particular 
locality  would  have.  Political  influence  would  be  brought  to 
bear. unless  prevented  by  carefully  guarded  legislation  and 
controlled  by  a  wise  and  conservative  administration. 

The  present  and  ever  increasing  cost  of  coal,  which  is 
one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour,  should  compel  us  to 
consider  every  possible  way  to  provide  power  by  other  means, 
thereby  saving  not  only  the  nation's  supply  of  coal,  but  the 
labor  to  produce  it. 

These  views  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Harness- 
ing of  the  Mississippi ''  should  be  considered  by  a  carefully 
selected  commission.  It  should  be  formed,  not  from  poli- 
ticians and  their  adherents  seeking  positions  in  the  enter- 
prise, but  from  the  leaders  in  statesmenship,  law,  engineer- 
ing, transportation,  manufacturing,  commercial  and  financial 
lines  of  activity — men  who  are  patriotic  enough  to  devote  to 
it  the  best  of  their  thoughts,  talents  and  efforts — men  who 
would  ignore  personal  advantages  and  so  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  resources  and  upbuilding  the  interests  of  our 
commonwealth  as  a  whole. 


THE  COAL  MUDDLE 

By  COMMISSIONER  ARTHUR  F.  RICE 

THE  United  States  is  the  greatest  coal  producing  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  has  the  most  extensive  railroad 
system  on  earth. 

The  business  men  in  this  country  are  supposedly  as  able 
as  in  any  other  and  American  labor  has  always  been 
considered  adequate  for  any  emergency. 

And  yet — the  greater  and  by  far  the  most  important 
area  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  grip  of  a  coal  famine! 

The  fires  are  out  in  the  great  manufacturing  plants. 

There  is  not  fuel  enough  to  coal  loaded  vessels  or  keep 
ordinary  business  running  or  warm  the  homes  of  the 
people. 

And  now,  on  orders  from  Washington,  the  commer- 
cial heart  of  the  country  has  stopped  beating. 

People  would  like  to  know,  and  have  the  right  to  know, 
how  such  a  disastrous  state  of  affairs  came  about:  why  it 
was  not  anticipated  and  provided  for  and,  above  all,  whether 
it  is  likely  to  be  repeated. 

Where  lies  the  responsibility  for  a  situation  so  grave 
as  to  subject  this  peaceful  country  to  more  drastic  measures 
than  have  been  resorted  to  in  England,  France  and  Italy  with 
war  in  their  very  door  yards? 

I  should  like  to  discuss  this  matter  from  the  standpoint 
•of  the  retail  dealers,  whom  I  represent,  but  will  endeavor  to 
take  a  wider  view  in  explaining  the  causes  and  suggesting 
certain  remedies  for  the  conditions  that  now  exist. 

Perhaps  we  should  first  discover  the  causes  for  the  con- 
ditions which  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  October,  191 6, 
and  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  endeavor  to 
place  the  responsibility  where  it  properly  belongs.  First 
and  foremost  should  be  considered  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  demand  for  and  consumption  of  fuel,  both  anthracite 
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and  bituminous,  largely  on  account  of  the  war.  New  fac- 
tories have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country;  idle  or  semi-idle 
plants  have  been  working  full  time,  over  time  or  double  time ; 
industries  have  been  created  to  supply  commodities  that  were 
formerly  imported;  and  all  these  have  demanded  coal,  coal 
and  yet  more  coal.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year,  even  with 
the  increased  output  that  is  now  being  effected,  the  tonnage 
will  fall  short  of  the  country's  requirements  to  the  extent  of 
50,000,000  tons. 

There  has  been  a  shortage  of  labor  at  the  mines.  Agents 
of  the  munition  plants  and  other  big  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  search  of  men  have  raked  the  mining  regions  with  a 
fine-toothed  comb  and  the  high  wages  offered  have  drawn 
many  workmen  from  this  field.  The  mistake  that  was  made 
in  England  was  repeated  here  and  miners  were  urged 
to  enlist,  which  they  did  in  considerable  numbers,  still 
further  depleting  a  class  of  laborers  that  cannot  easily  be 
replaced. 

Railroad  transportation  has  been  inadequate.  The  im- 
mense shipments  of  munitions,  foodstuffs  and  various  war 
materials  have  glutted  the  tracks,  yards  and  sidings,  dis- 
placed other  shipments  and  in  many  cases  brought  about  em- 
bargoes which  held  up  everything  in  transit.  With  the  facili- 
ties they  had  the  railroads  have  performed  prodigious  work, 
but  never  in  their  recent  history  have  they  been  in  a  worse 
position  to  meet  the  strain.  For  years  the  railroads  have 
been  the  target  for  drastic  legislation.  Onerous  taxes  have 
been  heaped  upon  them ;  the  frequent  demands  of  labor  have 
been  almost  universally  granted,  entailing  millions  upon 
millions  of  added  expense;  but  when  higher  transportation 
rates  were  asked  for,  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
has  either  refused  to  grant  them  or  been  very  niggardly  in 
what  it  allowed.  As  a  result,  capital  has  refused  to  invest 
itself  in  securities  whose  dividends  were  becoming  more  and 
more  evanescent  and  even  higher  rates  of  interest  have  often 
failed  to  tempt  it.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  many  roads 
were  in  the  hands  of  Receivers,  motive  power,  road-beds  and 
rolling  stock  had  not  been  properly  renewed  and  when  the 
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crucial  test  came  the  transportation  lines  were  like  a  sick 
man  called  from  his  bed  to  do  more  and  harder  work  than 
ever  before.  Naturally  under  these  conditions  the  shipments 
of  coal  were  irregular  and  insufficient. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  stepped  in  and  regulated 
the  price  of  soft  coal.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Bituminous  Operators  and  a  very  able  Cabinet  Officer 
agreed  upon  $3.00  per  ton  at  the  mines  as  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price :  but  certain  Wiseacres  took  violent  exceptions  to 
such  a  figure  and  the  President  settled  the  controversy,  out 
of  hand,  by  making  the  price  $2.00  per  ton.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  action  was  the  curtailment  of  production  at  a 
time  when  the  maximum  output  was  vitally  necessary.  Cer- 
tain large  mining  operations,  working  under  especially  favor- 
able conditions,  might  get  by  with  this  price;  but  the  small 
mines,  working  thin  veins  and  under  heavy  operating  ex- 
penses, could  not  at  such  a  figure  get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old 
one.  The  scarcity  of  soft  coal  became  more  acute,  and  in  its 
absence,  the  supply  of  Anthracite  was  further  drawn  upon 
and  diminished. 

A  new  and  additional  drain  upon  the  slender  stock  of 
coal  has  been  coming  in  the  shape  of  Government  requisi- 
tions for  fuel,  which  took  precedence  over  any  other  needs, 
and  very  naturally  so:  although  the  Government  did  not 
always  follow  the  policy  which  it  has  impressed  upon  other 
consumers,  namely,  to  purchase  and  store  only  for  imme- 
diate needs,  but  frequently  called  for  the  immediate  delivery 
of  large  quantities  of  coal  for  the  cantonments  and  elsewhere, 
a  greater  part  of  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  required  for 
present  use. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  contributary  causes  for  the 
shortage  of  coal,  real,  irrefutable,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  unavoidable.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  all  these 
matters  are  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  retail  dealer; 
that  the  shortage  is  no  fictitious  creation  of  his  own,  as  has 
been  so  often  intimated;  and  that  as  his  living  depends  upon 
having  and  delivering  a  normal  supply,  the  lack  of  it  hurts 
him  more  than  anyone  else. 
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And  now  a  word  as  to  retail  prices,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  a  riotous  expenditure  of  language  and 
printer's  ink.  If  I  speak  chiefly  of  New  York  City,  it  is  be 
cause  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  conditions  there ;  but  they 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  situation  throughout  the 
State,  in  New  England  and  elsewhere.  What  was  it  that 
caused  prices  to  advance,  for  a  very  short  period,  in  the  fall 
of  1916  and  the  winter  of  1917  to  the  highest  point  they  have 
reached  in  many  years?  Whose  fault  was  it,  and  who 
profited  by  it? 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  w^ith 
the  coal  business — and  they  certainly  include  a  majority  of 
the  people — there  are  two  classes  of  tonnage  known  to  the 
retail  trade.  Company  coal  and  Individual  Coal.  The  for- 
mer is  that  controlled  by  the  large  coal  carrying  roads,  such 
as  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  Lackawanna,  Erie  and  others 
and  sold  by  them,  through  agents  or  affiliated  companies,  to 
the  retailers.  The  prices  quoted  on  this  coal  are  uniform 
and  not  governed  by  the  scarcity  or  plentiful  supply  of  the 
commodity.  In  the  spring,  usually  about  April  ist,  the  Com- 
panies reduce  their  prices  50  cents  per  ton,  chiefly  to  en- 
courage and  equalize  shipments  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  and  advance  their  prices  10  cents  per  month 
up  to  and  including  September,  where  they  remain  until  the 
following  spring.  This  enables  the  forehanded  consumer 
to  save  money  by  purchasing  his  coal  early,  as  the  retail 
prices  follow  the  wholesale  prices  up  or  down. 

Individual  coal  is  that  produced  by  independent  opera- 
tors, who  mine  their  own  coal  and  are  governed  only  by 
market  conditions  in  making  their  prices.  When  coal  is 
plentiful  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  sell  their  product 
at  25  or  50  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  Company  prices  in 
order  to  move  it.  When  there  is  a  fuel  scarcity  they  often 
get  more  than  the  Companies  charge.  Like  any  good  mer- 
chants, they  go  into  the  market  that  most  needs  their  goods 
and  is  willing  to  pay  the  highest  prices  for  them.  Such  a 
market  is  New  York,  or  any  other  big  city,  where  the  con- 
sumption is  large,  the  storage  facilities  are  small  and  the 
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dealers  there  are  compelled  to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  so 
to  speak.  If  the  Companies  cannot  fill  the  requirements  at 
the  schedule  price,  the  dealers  must  buy  from  the  Individuals 
at  any  price  they  see  fit  to  ask.  All  these  prices — on  the 
domestic  sizes  of  coal — are  now  fixed  by  law,  but  last  season 
they  were  not,  and  we  had  a  runaway  market  in  consequence. 
The  Companies  were  unable  to  deliver  more  than  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  requirements,  and  on  the  remaining  40  per 
cent  prices  mounted  higher  and  higher  until  $12.00  per  ton, 
wholesale,  was  reached.  To  arrive  at  his  selling  price  the 
dealer  averaged  the  cost  of  the  coal  he  bought  and  added 
thereto  $2.00  to  $2.25  to  cover  the  expense  of  handling  and 
a  small  profit  for  himself.  It  will  probably  surprise  most 
people  to  learn  that  during  the  past  ten  years  this  profit  has 
averaged  less  than  25  cents  on  the  domestic  sizes  and  15 
cents  on  the  steam  sizes.  The  dealers  purchased  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  this  individual  coal  at  higher  prices  than 
they  received  for  it  at  retail.  Very  often  it  passed  through 
the  hands  of  half  a  dozen  jobbers — each  adding  50  cents  or 
$1.00  per  ton — before  it  reached  the  retail  dealer  at  all.  It 
was  an  intolerable  situation  for  both  the  retailers  and  the 
consumers  and  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  not 
assumed  control  of  it,  coal  would  probably  have  gone  to 
$20.00  per  ton.  I  think  this  answers  the  question  as  to  who 
profited  by  the  high  prices;  but  as  to  whose  fault  it  was — 
that  is  another  matter  and  worth  considering. 

Formerly  nearly  all  the  Individual  coal  was  absorbed  and 
handled  by  the  Companies,  who  purchased  it  from  the  opera- 
tors under  contract  and  disposed  of  it  through  Company 
channels.  When,  in  its  wisdom,  the  Government  insisted, 
several  years  ago,  upon  disassociating  the  railroads  from  this 
tonnage  and  having  these  contracts  abrogated,  it  auto- 
matically created  a  hundred  independent  selling  agencies, 
representing  these  individual  operators,  who  proceeded  to 
market  their  own  coal  as  best  they  could.  But  for  this  gov- 
ernmental action,  practically  all  this  coal  would  have  gone 
as  before  through  the  hands  of  the  Companies:  it  would 
have  been  sold  at  schedule  prices  instead  of  at  a  premium : 
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the  dealers  would  have  gotten  it  at  the  usual  figures  and 
there  would  have  been  no  high  prices  at  all ! 

But,  except  during  the  little  flurry  a  year  ago,  retail 
prices  in  New  York,  and  in  most  other  places,  have  not  been 
high.  In  a  report  made  last  August  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  it  was  stated  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
dealers  in  New  York  had  not  charged  exorbitant  figures. 
Nearly  all  the  coal  sold  in  New  York  this  year  has  been  at 
prices  ranging  from  $8.00  to  $8.50  per  ton  delivered,  and 
averages  about  $8.75  today,  which  means  an  advance  of  but 
about  20  per  cent  over  the  prices  prevailing  before  the  short- 
age. If  any  other  necessary  commodity  can  be  pointed  out 
— be  it  steel,  lumber,  clothing,  shoes  or  food — that  has  not 
advanced  more  than  this  during  the  past  year,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  of  it.  Moreover,  because  the  retail  prices 
as  regulated  by  the  law  are,  generally  speaking,  no  lower 
than  before  they  were  adjusted,  the  conclusion  must  be  that 
they  have  been  reasonable  heretofore. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  three  sep- 
arate and  distinct  investigations  of  the  retail  coal  trade  in 
New  York.  The  United  States  Department  of  Justice  had 
the  first  try  at  it  and  did  a  rather  thorough  job,  examining 
the  books  of  the  dealers  and  their  Association  and  having 
a  number  of  men  before  the  Grand  Jury.  Result — no  cause 
found  for  action.  Then  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
couched  his  lance  and  spurred  into  the  Coal  Arena.  Judg- 
ing from  the  newspaper  talk  at  the  time,  the  jails  were 
yawning  for  the  coal  dealers  and  few  of  them  would  long 
remain  at  large!  They  were  engaging  in  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade :  they  were  in  an  unholy  alliance 
with  the  railroads :  they  had  driven  their  competitors  out  of 
business  by  nefarious  methods :  their  already  bulging  pocket- 
books  were  becoming  more  plethoric  with  ill-gotten  gains: 
and  they  were  all  guilty,  even  before  being  tried  for  their 
sins.  Result — same  superheated  atmosphere  as  before  and 
same  scarcity  of  indictments.  It  should  be  noted  that 
although  these  men  had  been  put  under  suspicion,  their  char- 
acters assailed  and  their  business  interfered  with,  when  they 
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were  found  guiltless  nobody  remembered  to  give  them  a  clean 
bill  of  health! 

Then  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  came  upon  the 
scene  and  when  they  finished  their  work  they  had  learned 
how  much  coal  each  retailer  handled,  of  whom  he  had  bought 
it,  how  much  he  paid  for  it,  what  he  sold  it  for,  and  what 
profit,  if  any,  he  had  realized  from  it.  There  are  few  secrets 
in  the  business  with  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  not  entirely  familiar,  and  it  is  well  to  have  it  so :  for  here 
is  a  source  of  information  from  which  skeptical  people  may 
learn  the  truth  regarding  the  retailers'  costs  and  profits  and 
arrive  at  the  facts  accurately  instead  of  through  their  im- 
aginations. The  significant  thing  about  all  these  investiga- 
tions is,  that  although  evils  were  thought  to  exist  and  those 
who  were  looking  for  them  had  both  the  power  and  the  in- 
clination to  penalize  wrong-doers,  not  in  a  single  case  has 
there  been  found  cause  for  criminal  action. 

On  October  ist,  Dr.  Garfield  issued  the  order  which 
compelled  the  retail  coal  men  throughout  the  country  to 
regulate  their  prices  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  It 
was  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  fair,  and  was  so  in  that  it 
provided  for  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  the  gross  mar- 
gins the  dealers  had  received  in  1915,  to  cover  the  additional 
cost  of  doing  business  now  as  compared  with  then ;  but  un- 
fortunately a  rider  was  added,  making  the  dealers'  gross 
margin  for  July  191 7  the  limit  beyond  which  he  could  not 
go  in  making  his  prices.  No  general  order  of  this  sort  could 
possibly  cover  local  conditions  everywhere,  and  the  result 
of  this  restriction  was  to  nullify,  in  very  many  cases,  the  30 
per  cent  increase  which  the  dealers  were  intended  to  enjoy 
and  put  hundreds  of  them  in  the  position  of  taking  a  serious 
loss  on  every  ton  they  sold.  The  Act  of  Congress,  under 
which  the  Fuel  Administration  is  authorized  to  proceed,  pro- 
vides that  the  retail  prices  shall  be  arrived  at  by  adding  to  the 
wholesale  cost  per  ton  the  expense  of  handling,  "  with  a 
reasonable  profit  for  the  dealer."  If  the  law  means  anything, 
that  part  of  it  w^hich  provides  a  profit  for  the  dealer  means 
something;  but  it  has  not  worked  out  that  way  in  practice. 
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However,  State  and  County  Fuel  Administrators  have  been 
appointed,  with  power  to  adjust  these  inequahties,  and 
have  done  so  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  the  gross 
margin  allowed  to  the  retail  dealers  in  New  York  City  includ- 
ing a  profit  of  50  cents  per  ton  in  the  domestic  sizes  and  25 
cents  per  ton  in  the  steam  sizes.  It  is  only  fair,  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  job  cut  out  for  the  Fuel  Administration, 
that  patience  should  be  shown  respecting  the  operation  of 
the  machine  that  has  been  created.  Big  men  are  freely  giv- 
ing their  time  to  it,  politics  has  been  left  out  of  it  and  the 
character  of  those  who  are  running  it  is  such  that  a  sound 
policy  and  the  equitable  treatment  of  all  concerned  seem  as- 
sured in  due  time. 

The  submission  of  this  paper  to  '*  The  Forum ''  was 
prompted  by  an  article,  which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue,  entitled — ''  The  Coal  Hold-up,''  and  I  have  attempted 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  asked  and  refute  some  of  the 
inferences  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Bruce  Mitchell  concerning 
the  retail  coal  business.  Having  been  granted  an  equal  op- 
portunity with  him,  to  discuss  the  question,  I  shall  leave  the 
decision  with  the  discriminating  readers  of  ^'  The  Forum." 

That  there  is  a  most  serious  and  widespread  coal  short- 
age can  no  longer  be  denied.  That  the  increased  tonnage 
produced  this  year  is  inadequate  to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
country  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  That  the 
dealers  are  not  hoarding  coal  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices 
can  be  discovered  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  into  their  vacant  yards,  not  to  mention  the  absurdity  of 
their  attempting  to  realize  higher  prices  than  the  Govern- 
ment has  fixed. 

Mr.  Mitchell  paid  me  a  high  and  undeserved  compli- 
ment and  1  cannot  allow  myself  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy :  so 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  envy  him  his  coruscating  style,  which  I 
cannot  hope  to  imitate,  and  his  fervid  imagination  which, 
alas,  I  lack.  Tn  all  good  nature,  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  "  steam  sizes,"  which  he  quotes  me  as  saying 
should  carry  a  smaller  profit  than  the  "  domestic  sizes,"  and 
which  he  thinks  should  go  to  the  poor  consumer  rather  than 
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to  the  large — and  therefore  criminal — corporation,  consists 
of  "  Buckwheat/'  "  Rice,"  ''  Barley  "  and  coal  dust  which 
couldn't  possibly  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  although  the 
dealer  would  be  glad  to  have  the  householder  take  it  if  he 
would.  A  large  part  of  this  steam  coal  is  the  reclaimed 
product  of  the  old  cuhii  banks  or  mining  waste  of  years. 
Under  usual  conditions  it  is  sold  at  low  prices,  does  not  re- 
quire screening  by  the  dealer,  is  delivered  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  a  small  handling  cost  and  is  used  in  competition  with 
:soft  coal  and  electricity  for  heating  and  power  purposes.  To 
attempt  to  equalize  or  reverse  the  profits  on  the  domestic  and 
steam  coals  would  therefore  be  an  absurdity. 

As  to  the  remedies  that  should  be  applied  to  correct  the 
present  confused  and  calamitous  conditions  and  make  their 
recurrence  impossible,  I  submit  the  following  suggestions: 

That  the  price  of  soft  coal  at  the  mines  be  advanced  to 
a  point  which  would  enable  all  the  operators,  large  and  small, 
to  make  a  fair  profit,  thus  encouraging  production  and  insur- 
ing a  maximum  output. 

That  the  Fuel  Administration  pay  more  attention  to  the 
shipping  and  distribution  of  coal  than  to  the  details  of  prices, 
local  deliveries  and  other  retail  problems,  engaging  in  less 
academic  discussions  and  more  practical  work. 

That  priority  orders  which  seriously  derange  traffic  and 
only  result  in  robbing  one  section  of  the  country  to  supply 
another,  be  done  away  with. 

That  the  responsibility  for  delivering  coal  by  boats  after 
it  has  reached  the  tidewater  terminals  be  definitely  fixed  and 
placed  either  upon  the  railroads  or  the  Fuel  Administration, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  pleasant  pastime  of  ''  passing  the 
buck." 

That  ice  boats  or  idle  Government  vessels  be  procured 
and  employed  to  break  up  the  ice  in  the  harbors  and  keep 
open  lanes  for  the  towing  of  coal  barges. 

That  the  enlistment  of  skilled  miners  or  their  employ- 
ment by  commercial  industries  other  than  mining,  be  pro- 
hibited. 
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That  organized  labor  be  called  upon  to  do  more  sus- 
tained and  patriotic  work  at  the  docks  and  railroad  yards 
than  it  has  shown  any  signs  of  doing  during  this  critical 
period  and  that  failing  to  secure  this  reasonable  cooperation, 
the  soldiers  in  training  be  called  upon  to  help  out  when 
needed,  working  three  shifts  per  day,  if  necessary. 

That  the  Government  having  regulated  the  prices  of 
coal  and  assumed  charge  of  its  distribution,  go  a  step  further 
and  provide  proper  inspection  at  the  mines  as  to  the  quality 
of  coal  shipped,  setting  and  maintaining  a  standard  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  bone  and  slate  allowable  in  merchantable 
coal,  thus  avoiding  the  transportation  of  several  million  tons 
per  annum  of  absolutely  worthless  material,  which  is  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  consumer,  an  increasing  element  in 
the  car  shortage  and  an  unnecessary  strain  upon  road  beds, 
rolling  stock  and  motive  power. 

That,  for  the  time  being,  all  coal  of  the  same  general 
quality  be  pooled  so  that  its  discharge  into  boats  may  be 
facilitated  by  taking  it  as  it  comes  instead  of  drilling  out  odd 
lots  for  a  hundred  different  owners  and  thus  holding  up  cars 
and  delaying  transportation. 

That  there  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes  of 
anthracite  coal,  from  eight,  as  at  present  prepared,  to  four 
or  five,  making  Broken  a  special  size,  or  breaking  it  down 
into  other  sizes :  putting  Stove  and  Chestnut  together :  using 
Pea  coal  strictly  for  domestic  purposes  and  putting  No.  i 
Buckwheat  and  No.  2  Buckwheat  together,  thus  vastly  sim- 
plifying the  shipping  and  handling  problems  and  doubling 
the  storage  capacity  of  retail  yards. 

And,  finally,  that  although  the  stoppage  of  the  wheels 
of  commerce  by  the  recent  order  from  Washington  is  a 
confession  of  failure  thus  far  to  adequately  deal  with  the 
situation,  the  Fuel  Administration  be  given  a  further  reason- 
able trial,  but  that  failing  again,  it  gracefully  but  expe- 
ditiously resign  and  allow  the  business  to  be  run  by  men  who 
are  trained  to  it,  who  have  always  handled  it  successfully  in 
the  past  and,  therefore,  are  presumably  best  qualified  to 
handle  it  in  the  future. 


"MY  TYPES"— JOSEPH  C. 

LINCOLN 

By  Charles  Francis  Reed 

WHEN  Joseph  Crosby  Lincoln  starts  to  talk  of  the 
types  from  which  he  has  drawn  the  people  of  his 
novels,  there  unfolds  before  the  listener  a  picture 
of  that  vast  arm  of  the  land  stretching  out  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  known  on  the  map  as  Cape  Cod;  of  the  seafaring  men 
who,  in  the  past  century,  have  carried  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  into  the  far  places  of  the  earth;  of  sturdy,  motherly 
women  who  loved  the  sea;  and  of  modern  men  and  women 
whose  lives  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  people  of  the  Cape. 

"  Cape  Cod? ''  Mr.  Lincoln's  rather  ruddy  face  brightens 
with  a  smile.  ''  Well,  I  ought  to  know  the  folk  of  Cape  Cod. 
I  was  born  there,  in  Brewster,  lived  there  all  my  youth,  and 
since  leaving,  I  can't  remember  ever  having  missed  visiting 
the  Cape  during  the  year.  Sometimes  I've  only  gone  there 
for  a  few  days,  often  for  months,  but  I  always  go  back — I 
suppose  that  it's  the  call  of  my  blood." 

And  the  man  who  has  written  so  many  intimate  pictures 
of  the  old  seafaring  people,  visioning  the  scenes  of  his  mental 
children,  that  are  famed  across  the  land,  paused  in  reflection. 

"  My  father  was  a  sea  captain,  so  was  his  father,  and 
his  father  before  him,  and  all  my  uncles.  My  mother's  people 
all  followed  the  sea.  I  suppose  that  if  I  had  been  born  a  few- 
years  earlier,  I  would  have  had  my  own  ship.  But  when  it 
came  time  for  me  to  earn  a  living,  the  steamship  was  driving 
the  old  square  rigger  out  of  existence,  and  the  glorious  mer- 
chant marine  that  we  had  built  up  in  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  fading  into  a  tradition. 

"  So  I  w^ent  to  Brooklyn  to  live,  and  became  a  broker !  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  laughed. 

In  analyzing  his  work,  however,  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  American  literature  is  the  gainer  by  his  plunge  into 
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the  commercial  world,  which  gave  him  his  opportunity  to 
write,  for  as  no  author  of  recent  years  he  has  portrayed  so 
vividly  the  types  whose  quaint  life  along  the  New  England 
coast  has  kept  its  character,  even  now. 

The  peoples  of  the  Cape  come  of  a  sturdy  race,  as  all  the 
New  England  settlers,  primitive  in  their  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  tempered  by  a  certain  shrewdness  in  their  mental 
attitude  toward  barter  and  trade.  To  them  the  sea  was  the 
highway  of  the  world,  and  they  found  in  the  depths  a  source 
of  revenue  and  on  the  surface  a  trade  that  led  them  around 
the  Horn,  into  the  Far  East.  In  the  hundred  odd  years  that 
followed  their  early  adventures,  there  came  into  being  a  fleet 
of  sturdy  vessels  sailing  yearly  from  Cape  towns — ships  that 
went  to  the  great  ports  of  England  and  France,  ships  that 
whaled  off  Labrador,  and  ships  that  dared  the  Pacific  and 
returned  laden  with  rich  cargoes  of  the  Orient. 

Ag  the  trade  expanded,  the  type  of  man  who  was  master 
of  the  boat  changed.  He  was  no  longer  the  Puritan  fisher- 
man who  seldom  ventured  far  from  land — he  was  the  rover, 
the  shrewd  man  of  business  who  had  his  offices  in  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  his  vision  and  attitude  toward  life 
broadened.  To  his  firmly  implanted  sense  of  morality  he 
added  a  characteristic  gift  of  humor,  flavored  by  his  contact 
with  varying  types  of  nationalities. 

Even  as  late  as  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  it  was  un- 
usual for  the  native  Cape  Cod  boy  not  to  go  to  sea  in  his  early 
teens.  A  few  of  them  remained  behind  to  become  store- 
keepers, or  to  take  up  the  profession — the  town  doctor  or 
lawyer,  but  most  of  them,  even  though  they  did  not  follow 
the  life  in  after  years,  shipped  for  a  voyage  or  two.  At 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  young  man  who  expected  to  follow 
the  sea  as  a  profession  was,  in  all  probabilities,  an  officer, 
at  thirty  a  part  owner  of  a  vessel.  If  he  had  luck  and  had 
come  home  from  one  voyage  after  a  profitable  trade,  he  be- 
came part  owner  of  several  ships,  with  an  office  in  one  of 
the  larger  towns,  or  perhaps  as  far  away  as  Boston.  Later, 
always  taking  into  consideration  that  he  might  sail  with  one 
of  his  own  ships  for  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage,  he  returned 
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to  the  Cape  Cod  large  wooden  house  he  had  surely  built,  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  dignified  luxury,  living  chiefly 
in  the  days  when  he  had  been  an  active  sailor. 

It  was  in  this  life  that  Mr.  Lincoln  grew  up.  From  his 
family  and  neighbors  he  heard  tales  that  they  told  one 
another,  of  adventures  of  the  sea,  or  ashore  in  a  land  of 
strange  people  and  customs.  Even  Mr.  Lincoln's  mother 
had  made  a  sea  voyage  after  her  marriage — perhaps  as  a 
bride.  The  knowledge  and  love  of  the  sea  thrilled  him,  and, 
with  this  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Lincoln  became  to  reveal  these 
romantic  peoples  in  fiction. 

''  As  my  mother  and  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  and  as 
I  was  to  be  a  business  man,  it  was  decided  that  I  had  better 
not  waste  time  in  going  to  college.  So,  as  I  said  before,  I 
went  to  live  in  Brooklyn  and  entered  a  broker's  office.  It 
was  not  work  to  my  liking,  however,  for  I  wanted  to  draw, 
and  eventually,  under  the  guidance  of  Henry  Sandham,  whose 
familiar  signature  was  '  Hy,'  I  went  to  Boston.  There  I 
took  an  office  with  another  fellow  and  we  started  to  do  com- 
mercial work.  We  were  not  overwhelmingly  successful,  and 
often,  to  make  the  picture  sell  better,  I  wrote  a  verse  or  a 
joke.  Sometimes  the  verse  or  joke  sold  without  the  drawing. 
Shortly  after  this,  Sterling  Elliott,  who  was  editor  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelman,  sent  for  me  and  offered  me 
a  position  as  staff  illustrator.  I  accepted.  That  was  in  the 
clays  when  everyone  rode  a  bicycle,  and  the  journal  had  a 
circulation  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
weekly,  so  my  verses  and  illustrations  became  known  to  a 
fairly  large  public. 

''  In  the  meantime  I  was  back  in  Brooklyn,  married  to 
a  Massachusetts  girl,  and  doing  considerable  verse  for  va- 
rious publications.  They  were  mostly  poems  in  dialect  (that 
is,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Cape),  and  I  had  almost  uncon- 
sciously turned  to  the  Cape  for  my  inspiration.  I  sensed 
the  fact  that  there  was  subtle  humor  in  the  men  and  women 
of  my  own  stock.  Then,  too,  they  were  unusual  characters, 
and  the  homes  that  made  a  background  for  their  lives  were 
picturesque  to  a  superlative  degree. 
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''  It  was  about  this  same  period  that  I  wrote  my  first 
short  story.  I  went  again  to  the  Cape  for  my  inspiration, 
drawing  the  type  of  man  I  knew  best  for  my  central  charac- 
ter, and  the  story  sold  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

'*  And  I  have  been  writing  fiction  ever  since.  In  1904 
my  first  novel,  '  Cap'n  Eri,'  was  published.  Other  novels 
have  followed  with  fairly  annual  regularity.  They  have  all 
centered  about  Cape  Cod  and  its  people,  for  having  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  psychology  of  a  type  of  American  that 
was  known,  appreciated,  though  through  an  economic  law, 
fast  becoming  extinct,  it  seems  better  to  keep  on  picturing 
these  people.  I  have,  of  course,  taken  them  away  from  the 
Cape,  setting  their  individuality  in  various  phases  of  life. 

"  The  type  of  sea  captain  who  figures  in  my  stories  has 
not  necessarily  an  accurately  corresponding  type  in  my  ac- 
quaintance. Going  back  to  the  Cape  after  having  lived  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  I  was  able  to  get  varying  angles  on 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  I  had  known  from  childhood. 
The  old  sea  captains  that  I  remembered  best  as  a  child  were 
of  more  than  one  character,  classified  according  to  their 
work.  One  was  the  dignified  old  man  who  had  traveled  to 
some  far-away  corner  of  the  earth  and  returned  prosperous, 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  as  an  autocrat  among  his  own 
people.  He  had  met  strange  peoples,  he  had  been  trusted 
with  a  ship,  and,  as  in  the  days  I  write  of  there  were  no 
instantaneous  means  of  talking  across  the  oceans,  he  was 
shrewd  at  bargaining,  and,  being  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
ship,  lost  no  chance  to  bring  home  a  cargo  that  would  bring 
rich  returns.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  shrewd  trader  as  well 
as  a  sailing  master.  The  same  dignified  bearing  that  he  used 
in  his  trade  followed  him  on  land,  and,  though  jovial  in  man- 
ner, he  was  developed  in  dignity  and  character. 

"  The  other  type  of  captain  was  more  popular  with  the 
youngsters.  He  may  have  been  as  shrewd,  and  possibly 
made  as  much  money,  but  he  was  filled  with  a  greater  sense 
of  humor,  and  took  life  as  a  pastime.  Men  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  gather  round  the  stove  and  tell  wonderful  stories, 
though  all  sea  captains  talk  '  shop '  when  they  are  together. 
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''  Then,  too,  there  were  what  are  termed  the  '  longshore 
captains.'  These  men  were  mostly  engaged  in  fishing,  or 
in  trading  with  coast  towns  and  cities.  They  were  neces- 
sarily more  limited  in  their  views,  for  they  spent  more  time 
ashore,  often  working  a  good-sized  garden,  fishing  when  the 
spirit  moved,  and  running  a  schooner  to  New  York  or  Boston 
if  the  chance  came. 

''  Of  all  the  sea  captains,  however,  those  that  I  knew 
best  were  those  who  were  actually  sailing  in  the  '70's  and  '8o's 
— and  who  were  largely  engaged  in  carrying  oranges  and 
lemons  from  Mediterranean  ports.  These  men  were  really 
the  last  of  our  sailing  captains.  I  have  one  friend  in  par- 
ticular, who  was  in  the  fruit  trade,  and  his  stories  of  how 
they  crowded  sail  and  took  every  risk  to  bring  in  their  car- 
goes are  many  and  thrilling  to  those  who  love  the  sea.  Fruit, 
of  course,  is  highly  perishable,  and  while  it  might  be  a 
valuable  cargo  one  day,  a  week  later  it  would  be  worthless, 
therefore,  the  sea  races  and  adventures.  But  the  steamship 
drove  out  these  men,  and  not  until  the  start  of  the  European 
war  did  there  seem  any  possibility  of  our  getting  back  our 
great  sailing  merchant  marine. 

"  The  old  captain  was  a  picturesque  character,  and  I 
wrote  of  him — the  man  who  had  sailed  the  seven  seas.  In 
drawing  the  type,  I  did  not  choose  one  man — the  various 
captains  that  have  figured  in  my  books  are  entirely  fictitious 
— for  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  hard  to  find  one  man  who 
could  fulfill  all  the  characteristics  of  one  fictional  character. 
My  captains  are  composites  of  many  men,  as  I  feel  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  accurately  describe  a  living  man,  when  writ- 
ing fiction. 

''  Physically,  all  of  the  sea  captains  of  the  Cape  have  had 
certain  characteristics,  in  common.  One  man  might  have 
been  large  in  stature,  another  small,  but  both  had  muscles 
of  steel,  were  men  of  quick  action  when  asserting  the  physical 
side  of  their  calling.  Mentally,  they  differed  as  all  men  dif- 
fer. There  are  those  who  were  shrewd,  almost  to  meanness, 
while  others  were  of  a  more  open  hearted  nature.  There 
were  men  of  the  Cape  who  had  peculiarities  which  their 
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picturesque  surroundings  intensified.  Some  of  them  might 
almost  have  been  called  '  queer.' 

"  Take  these  particular  characteristics  added  to  the  real 
worth  of  the  man,  and  you  have  the  types  I  have  been  able 
to  portray.  In  my  search  for  material,  I  may  have  seen,  or 
heard  of,  three  different  men,  each  having  some  particular 
characteristic  that  made  them  unusual — love  for  an  odd  pet, 
a  routine  existence  ashore  that  resembled  the  day's  work  at 
sea,  or  a  custom,  such  as  making  a  monthly  pilgrimage  to 
the  wharf  where  he  first  set  sail.  These  three  hobbies  of 
three  men  could  be  blended  into  the  picture  of  one  man.  All 
my  captains  are  decidedly  composite  drawings. 

"  The  same  is  true  with  the  other  characters  of  my 
books.  My  Cape  women  are  generally  true  to  type — big 
hearted,  motherly  women  who  love  the  sea.  My  other  char- 
acters, with  the  exception  of  the  Portuguese,  who  I  occa- 
sionally mention  as  Cape  dwellers,  are  obviously  drawn  from 
the  city  types  one  sees  in  everyday  life. 

"  After  having  studied  the  man,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  he  would  do  in  certain  society.  In  '  Cap'n 
Warren's  Wards  '  I  took  my  Cape  Codder  to  the  city  and 
showed  that  his  high  sense  of  what  was  right  and  wTong,  and 
his  saving  sense  of  humor,  were  as  much  in  evidence  in  one 
place  as  in  another.  In  other  words,  a  good  man  is  the  same 
everywhere.  And  in  '  Kent  Knowles,'  I  took  my  hero  to 
England,  and  the  contrast  made  the  story  a  revelation  of  the 
Cape  Cod  type." 

After  all,  under  the  closest  examination,  the  Cape  Cod 
type  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  portrayed  to  the  delight  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  is  not  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  other  New 
England  types. 

"  They  come  from  the  same  English  stock,"  Mr.  Lin- 
coln explained,  "  and  originally  followed  the  same  line  of 
thought  as  their  friends  and  relatives  they  left  behind,  when 
they  drew  apart  from  the  Plymouth  settlement  near  Boston, 
and  built  new  homes  on  the  Cape.  The  vital  difference  is 
in  what  has  happened  to  them  since  the  building  of  the  mer- 
chant marine.    While  in  the  inland  villages  of  New  England, 
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one  finds  types  who  still  live  with  grim  puritanical  viewpoints 
on  the  world  at  large,  the  men  and  women  of  the  Cape  had 
been  in  touch  with  the  world  and  received  from  experiences 
a  broadening  influence.  With  this  influence  came  a  sense  of 
cheer,  and  these  two  splendid  attributes,  added  to  the  very 
high  sense  of  morality  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
made  a  race  of  men  and  women  of  quality  and  worth. 

"  But  very  unfortunately  the  merchant  marine  died 
away  till  even  the  majority  of  fishing  done  about  the  Cape  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  who  emigrated  to  the  Cape 
some  fifty  years  ago.  With  the  passing  of  the  sailing  ship, 
the  fellows  who,  in  their  early  teens,  w^ould  have  gone  to  sea, 
kept  on  studying  a  few  years  longer,  and  then  went  to  Bos- 
ton. The  cry  of  the  Cape  is  the  cry  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  districts.  The  young  people  have  gone — because  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  oiTered  them  good  wages  and  a  life 
that  was  free  from  the  monotony  of  the  small  farms. 

"  Whether  the  type  of  old  sea  captain  that  I  have  por- 
trayed in  my  stories  is  gone  forever,  is  a  question.  Cer- 
tainly each  summer  I  find  that  the  ranks  have  perceptibly 
thinned.  The  longshore  captain  is  still  there,  many  of  the 
men  who  are  not  any  older  than  myself,  but  their  viewpoint 
is  not  that  of  a  man  who  sailed  his  square  rigged  ship  out 
one  morning  with  China  as  his  destination.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  the  square  rigged  ship  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance again,  and  the  sailing  vessel  has  become  a  valuable 
property.  Will  it  keep  up  ?  Time  only  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. One  thing  is  certain,  however,  if  the  United  States  is 
to  have  another  set  of  men  as  were  represented  by  the  Sea 
Captains  (and  I  am  not  limiting  this  remark  to  the  men  in 
any  set  locality)  of  the  days  of  the  clipper  ship,  they  will  have 
to  be  bred.'' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln  has  unconsciously  put  himself  into 
his  books — most  writers  do — and  being  of  seafaring  stock, 
with  the  smell  of  the  brine  in  his  nostrils,  the  creator  of 
"  Cap'n  Eri ''  is  a  Cape  Codder  who  has  put  into  his  books 
the  adventures  he  might  have  had  on  the  Seven  Seas. 


BEAUTY 

ANONYMOUS 

HANDS,  you  have  caressed  it; 
Lips,  you've  known  its  thrill ; 
Eyes,  you  have  beheld  it, — 
Soul  of  mine,  be  still. 

But,  oh,  my  soul  is  sateless ; 

It  will  not  give  me  rest, — 
Forever  and  forever, 

I  hunger  and  I  quest. 
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THERE  IS  NO  CHRIST  IN 

GERMANY 

By  CARL  KRUSADA 

HAS  Christ  and  His  glorious  message  passed  the  Ger- 
man, uncomprehended,  even  unchallenged?  To  be 
sure,  the  German  makes  the  gesture  of  Christianity, 
but  in  his  heart  has  he  remained  a  pagan?  Martin  Luther 
was  vastly  more  the  statesman  than  the  religious  rebel.  His 
true  religion  expressed  itself  signally  when  he  hurled  an  ink- 
well at  Satan,  whose  corporeity  Luther  did  not  doubt  for  a 
moment.  Roon's  remark,  after  reading  Bismarck's  fateful 
Emms  message,  ''  Our  God  of  old  lives  still  and  will  not  let 
us  perish  in  disgrace,''  was  ably  rejoined  by  Moltke,  ''  If  I 
may  but  live  to  lead  our  armies  in  such  a  war,  then  the  devil 
may  come  and  fetch  away  my  old  carcass."  As  to  that  blas- 
phemer de  luxe,  Nietzsche,  a  far  greater  significance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  product  of  Germany,  than  in  his  com- 
pendium of  paganism. 

Who  is  this  ''  Our  old  God,"  ever  recurring  in  important 
speeches,  exhortations  of  troops,  manifestos,  etc.  ?  Is  he  the 
fiery,  wrathful  Jehovah?  The  wine-bibbing  Dionysius,  or 
mighty  Wotan,  blood-smeared  and  mead-soaked  ? 

Witness  a  gathering  of  "  brothers  in  beer  "  at  the  round- 
table — artists,  students,  clerks,  all  toasting  ''  Our  old  God." 
With  raised  glasses,  one  hand  bracing  against  the  table, 
"  Our  old  God,  may  He  prosper,"  while  at  the  next  table  a 
pudgy  priest  smiles  benignly  and  sips  his  Liebfrauenmilch, 
vintage  1880.  Doubtless,  it  is  the  German's  own  special  God. 
Always  "  Our."  Our  own,  particular,  dear  old  God.  When 
Prince  Bismarck  uttered  the  stentorian  "  We  Germans  fear 
God  and  nothing  else  in  the  world,"  he  challenged  the  uni- 
verse, backed  by  ''  Our  God."  Bismarck's  fear  was  a  kind  of 
proud  reverence,  such  as  one  king  owes  to  another  king,  a 
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sort  of  noblesse  oblige.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  the  humble 
Christian  spirit  that  stands  in  awe  before  the  majesty  of  the 
Divine.  (Knowing  the  Bismarckian  temper,  one  can  picture 
the  catastrophe  had  ''  Our  God  "  protested.)  It  breathe*  a 
condescending  tribute  to  the  deity,  who  has  done  very  well, 
indeed. 

The  Teuton  asks  his  God  to  seal  and  deliver,  to  forgive, 
because  he,  too,  errs.  He  offers  thanks  to  God,  sincerely  and 
dutifully.  But  not  in  that  humble  spirit  which  differentiates 
between  Anglo-Saxon  piety  and  German  veneration.  The 
down-in-the-dust  attitude,  the  equality  in  meekness  before  the 
Lord,  is  as  foreign  to  the  Germanic  mind  as  is  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  gospel  of  love.  The  Man  of  infinite  sorrows 
interests  the  Teuton  mainly  as  a  symbol.  Christ  as  a  reality 
is  at  best  an  historic  question  to  the  German.  Religion  does 
not  enter  in  the  German's  life  as  a  concommitant  of  existence, 
rather  as  a  superimposed  code  of  morality.  Vague  and  hazy, 
in  a  similar  sense  as  his  idealistic,  metaphysical  philosophy. 

Contrary  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whose  Christianity  is 
deeply  rooted  and  ranges  from  implicit  faith  to  belief  based 
on  scientific  inquiry,  whose  mundane  knowledge  the  greater 
extended  becomes  the  more  solid  a  proof  of  the  Lord's  great- 
ness, the  Germanic  mind  in  its  simple  form  accepts  God  as 
semi-anthropomorphic;  but  adheres  less  to  Christian  funda- 
mentals as  its  intellectual  horizon  widens.  Ultimately,  it 
welds  together  God,  world-contemplation,  the  thing  in  itself, 
et  al.  A  misty  pantheism.  Such  a  religious  conception  is 
thoroughly  elastic  and  allows  the  Germanic  mind  to  swing 
from  God  to  Pan,  to  Wotan,  to  Supreme  intelligence,  to 
Spinoza's  God  is  All.  On  the  one  hand  Haeckel's  cell-soul, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  present  German  Emperor's  sincere  con- 
viction that  the  responsibility  for  his  people's  welfare  lies 
alone  with  him  and  God.    A  riotous  hobnobbing  with  deity. 

The  Germanic  God  idea  is  less  religious  than  relational. 
The  Teuton  brings  God  right  to  his  hearth.  He  looks  upon 
God  as  a  superkinsman.  Sometimes  a  powerful,  influential 
relation  who  can  do  a  great  deal  for  one,  who  has  done  His 
best  despite  the  fact  that  one  did  not  follow  His  advice. 
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Again,  God  is  a  brother,  very  experienced,  very  successful, 
and  always  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand.  One  consults 
Him  on  important  matters.  Other  times,  God  is  a  father.  He 
knows  what  is  good  for  the  German.  Of  course,  one's  father 
may  be  a  little  behind  the  times,  now  and  then,  but  always  He 
is  the  head  of  the  family  and  it  behooves  the  eldest  son  to 
insist  that  the  family  preserve  the  decorum  of  father's  dignity 
and  position.  The  eldest  son  understands,  he  is  more  or  less 
"  in  the  know '';  father  tells  him  much  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  cannot  be  told.  In  return,  the  eldest  son  realizes  an 
added  responsibility  toward  both,  father  and  family.  He 
takes  over  part  of  father's  burden,  proud  of  father's  confi- 
dence.   An  ideal  religious  concept  for  the  bourgeoisie. 

To  the  peasant  and  children,  God  is  quasi-anthropomor- 
phic. A  bearded  man  in  flowing  robes,  very  old.  A  rubber 
stamp  serves  for  all  the  saints.  The  peasant  plods  along  the 
dusty  road  and  comes  to  a  tiny  chapel.  It  is  consecrated  to 
the  holy  Virgin.  Beside  the  little  altar  hangs  a  relic  on  a 
string.  The  authentic  sole  of  the  holy  Virgin's  slipper.  The 
peasant  kisses  it  reverently  and  prays  a  few  Ave  Marias. 
Twenty  rods  farther  on,  he  comes  to  another  chapel.  An- 
other, equally  authentic  slipper-sole  hangs  from  a  string  by 
the  altar.  If  he  reasons  at  all,  he  concludes  that  the  holy 
Virgin  has  had  two  slippers.  If  he  finds  several  more  slip- 
per-soles, and  reasons  (which  is  doubtful),  then  the  holy 
Virgin  surely  possessed  more  than  one  pair  of  slippers.  As 
to  the  authenticity  of  all  the  soles,  the  priest  said  so,  it  must 
be  so,  basta. 

When  he  falls  ill  and  lingers  he  undertakes  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  nearest  miracle  church,  any  miniature  or  life-size 
Lourdes.  There  he  spends  many  hours  in  quiet  prayer,  and 
if  he  feels  better  he  donates  a  waxen,  silver  or  golden  leg — if 
it  was  his  leg  that  bothered  him.  If  he  feels  no  better  he 
peregrinates  to  another  miracle  church.  It  did  not  work  one 
time,  it  may  work  the  next.  Never  does  it  enter  his  mind 
that  he  was  not  worthy,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the 
Saints.  It  is  preferable  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  latter. 
This  is  important,  and  the  principal  reason  that  one  never 
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finds  religious  paroxism  and  bedlam  in  Germany.  The  re- 
ligious Sadist,  the  flagellant,  the  self-mainier,  is  unknown  in 
Germany.  Neither  does  the  German  ever  "  get  "  religion,  or 
"  hit  the  trail."  There  is  no  humbleness  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
definition,  in  the  German  before  God.  Mainly  because  there 
is  no  Christ  in  Germany. 

While  the  Anglo-Saxon  gradually  has  come  to  recognize 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  as  the  sublimate  of  religion, 
the  German  adheres  to  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  ''  Our 
Father  Thou  art  in  Heaven.  .  .  .  "  is  to  the  German  of 
far  greater  importance  than  ''  Christ  is  risen."  This  is  not 
strange  in  the  light  of  Germanic  religious  history.  The 
teachings  of  the  Nazarene,  His  gospel  of  Love,  His  Golden 
Rule,  find  small  echo  in  the  Germanic  heart  and  mind.  They 
are  most  interesting  from  an  historic,  or  bibliographic,  point 
of  view,  but  the  German  has  never  absorbed  their  substance. 

A  race  of  nomadic  barbarians,  virile  and  energetic, 
swamped  the  Roman  Empire  and  exchanged  Wotan,  Freya, 
Thor,  Loke,  etc.,  for  God,  Angel  Gabriel,  Lucifer  and  the 
saints.  Christ  did  not  appeal  to  this  belligerent  race  that  had 
considered  death  on  the  battlefield  the  sole  key  to  Walhalla. 
There,  Wotan  welcomed  the  bleeding  warrior  with  a  hol- 
lowed bison's  horn  full  of  mead.  To  spend  the  hereafter  at 
the  round-table,  in  company  of  bearded,  battle-scarred  war- 
riors, presided  over  by  the  mighty  Wotan,  entertained  by  re- 
citals of  terrific  combats,  forever  feasting  on  barbecues  and 
vast  quantities  of  mead,  forever  welcoming  new  arrivals, 
mortally  wounded  warriors  picked  up  from  the  battle- 
grounds by  the  Walkyre — those  stalwart  women  in  armor, 
who  rode  fiery  horses  over  the  field  of  battle  to  select  the 
fallen  heroes  worthy  of  Walhalla. 

"  Love  thy  neighbor  .  .  .  ",  not  until  he  has  proven 
a  worthy  antagonist.  "  Do  unto  others  .  .  .  ",  what  then 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  strong?  It  was  but  natural  that 
these  lusty  barbarians  accepted  Christ  with  misgivings,  un- 
der inward  protest.  But  God,  the  Almighty  Host  of  Hosts, 
they  could  easily  conceive  as  a  Wotan  redcvivus.  Somewhat 
tempered,  to  be  sure,  less  of  the  spirit  of  eternal  combat,  more 
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of  blessings  for  the  husbandman.  As  if  Wotan  had  grown 
from  stormy  youth  to  ripe  middle  age.  Still  stern,  even 
wrathful  at  times,  but  more  contemplative  and  reasonable  on 
an  average. 

And  away  back  in  the  barbarian's  head  remained  a  hope 
that  the  Wotan  of  old  would  some  day  return.  The  Gotter- 
dammerung,  .  .  .  Dammerung,  not  Tod,  twilight  of  the 
gods,  not  death,  ...  a  transitory  condition  only.  After 
Dammerung,  night.  And  then,  Morgenrothe,    .    .    .    Dawn. 

The  attitude  of  the  German  intellectuals  toward  religion 
is  rather  complex  in  expression.  A  kaleidoscope  of  Ultra- 
montane Catholicism,  Evangelical-Lutheran  Protestantism, 
free-thinking  of  all  sorts.  Pantheism,  Mysticism — the  sad- 
dening spectacle  of  Virchow's  recantation,  HeackeFs  stout 
monism,  comprise  only  a  part  of  Germany's  latter-day  relig- 
ious abracadabra.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  reject 
all  religion  and  accept  a  suitable  philosophy  instead.  The 
German  reads  into  history  that  all  those  races  and  nations 
that  had  outgrown  religion  came  to  accept  a  philosophy  of 
negation,  which  brought  about  their  decay.  An  effectively 
triumphant  philosophy  must  be  hard,  and  ruthlessly  destroy 
the  greatest  part  of  our  previous  beliefs.  The  masses  prefer 
easy-going  individualism  to  stern  paternal  state  regimenta- 
tion. Christianity  gives  a  soul  to  the  beggar  as  well  as  to  the 
king.  Christianity  effects  democracy,  which  frees  the  masses. 
They  become  unwieldy  and  soft  by  the  gospel  of  Love.  It  is 
best  that  they  should  retain  their  furor  teutoniciis  of  old. 

Meanwhile,  before  this  all-important  philosophy  of  "  to 
do  ''  has  been  perfected,  the  less  said  of  Christianity  the  bet- 
ter. The  other  Christianity,  that  of  ''  Our  old  God,''  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  less  democratic,  less  effete.  But  if  anyone 
prefers  not  to  adhere  thereto  we  will  not  hinder  him.  Relig- 
ious liberty,  so  long  as  Christ  is  kept  humble  without  contam- 
inating the  masses.  If  they  want  to  wallow  in  idealistic  mys- 
ticism, if  they  do  compare  God  to  Wotan  and  find  the  latter 
more  congenial,  very  well.  Thus  the  ring  of  reason  of  the 
German  elect.  True,  Christ  has  been  talked  about,  his  teach- 
ings examined,  dissected  rather,  discussed.    He  has  found  a 
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special  niche  in  recent  German  literature.  Gerhard  Haupt- 
man's  ''  The  Fool  in  Christ,"  Frenssen's  "  Hilligenlei/'  Sud- 
erman's  ''  John,"  Widman's  ''  The  Saint  and  the  Animals/' 
Kellerman's  "  Der  Tor,"  etc.  However,  this  literary  move- 
ment was  stigmatized  as  ''  Jesus  Kultur,"  and  pointed  out  as 
proving  nothing  beyond  Jesus  the  man,  Himself  ever  striving 
after  truth,  ever  doubting.  How  decidedly  less  abstract  con- 
ceptions, how  much  better  understood  nomenclatures  are 
''  the  Wotan  line,"     .     .     .     .     "  the  Siegfried  line. 


THE  MATERIALIST 

By  CORT  LEIGH 

WiTFI  the  money  I  shall  get 
For  this  rhythm 
That  I  am  making, 
I  shall  buy  her  roses — 
Beautiful  white  roses 
On  long  thin  stems. 

How  she  will  smile 

When  she  opens  the  oblong  box 

And  lifts  them  out ! 

And  when  she  sees  my  card, 
And  what  is  written 
Underneath  the  name, — 
How  she  will  touch  them. 
Tenderly ! 

How  she  will  kiss  each  rose ! 


THE  WAR-SAVINGS  PLAN 

By  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 

[CHAIRMAN.    NATIONAL  WAR-SAVINGS  COMMITTEE] 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  said,  "No  individual  in 
this  great  country  can  now  expect  ever  to  be  excused 
or  forgiven  for  ignoring  the  national  obligation  to  be 
careful  and  provident  of  expenditure,  now  become  a  public 
duty  and  an  emblem  of  patriotism  and  honor.  I  suppose  not 
many  fortunate  by-products  can  come  out  of  the  war,  but  if 
this  country  can  learn  something  about  saving  it  will  be 
worth  the  cost  of  the  war;  I  mean  the  literal  cost  of  it  in 
money  and  resources.'^ 

The  War-Savings  Plan  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  President's  statement. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo,  this  plan,  now  in  operation,  offers  to  every 
individual  in  the  country  the  opportunity  to  lend  a  hand  in 
the  winning  of  this  war;  it  enables  every  soul  in  the  Nation 
to  make  his  patriotism  count.  I  do  not  question  for  a  minute 
that  there  is  an  enormous  and  splendidly  eager  army  of 
small  savers  ready  to  come  forward  to  do  their  part  in  this 
great  cause. 

The  Liberty  Loans  have  brought  forth  an  inspiring 
response  from  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  call  of 
patriotism  and  duty  is  being  wonderfully  answered  within 
the  limitations  of  the  Liberty  Bonds.  One  person  in  every 
ten  in  this  country  now  owns  a  Government  security,  whereas 
prior  to  the  great  Liberty  Loans  scarcely  one  person  in  three 
hundred  owned,  or  had  ever  seen,  a  security  of  any  kind. 

It  is  my  expectation  and  hope  that  by  the  end  of  1918,  or 
perhaps  before,  if  the  $2,000,000,000  War-Savings  Stamps 
have  been  disposed  of  earlier,  thirty  out  of  every  hundred  of 
our  citizens  will  own  a  Government  security,  evidenced  by 
Liberty  Bonds  or  War-Savings  Stamps.    I  believe  that  30,- 
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000,000  people,  whether  previously  owners  of  Liberty  Bonds 
or  not,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
War-Savings  Stamps. 

In  order  to  bring  this  about,  and  it  will  be  done,  for  the 
response  of  the  American  people  will  be  prompt  and  patriotic, 
the  per  capita  savings  in  the  United  States  must  be  increased 
by  $20.  Our  per  capita  savings  are  now  estimated  at  $50. 
In  Denmark  and  Norway  the  per  capita  savings  are  $70,  in 
Switzerland  $86,  in  Australia  $91,  and  in  New  Zealand  $98. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  we  in  this  country  have 
only  started  to  save.  We  are  getting  the  highest  wages  in 
the  world  and  have  had  the  best  opportunity  in  the  world  to 
save,  but  unfortunately,  we  have  been  extravagant  and  in- 
clined toward  improvident  living.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  save  if  we  realize  that  by  saving  we  are  helping  those  who 
are  undergoing  indescribable  hardship  and  discomfort  and 
risking  their  lives  every  day  for  us  and  for  our  country's 
sake. 

The  President's  statement  brings  us  up  sharply  to  our 
duty  and  obligation  in  this  war.  That  duty  devolves  upon 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  so  to  conduct  their  living 
affairs  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  Government's  demands 
for  war  purposes.  Nothing  can  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  winning  of  the  war,  else  humanity  will  suffer  and  liberty 
will  be  no  more. 

The  total  of  the  war  expenditures  which  will  this  coming 
year  be  met  by  our  Government  is  so  colossal  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  grasped  by  the  mind  of  any  individual.  One  can 
better  appreciate  what  $21,000,000,000  means,  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  last  Congress,  if  one  pauses  to  think  that 
the  total  expenditures  of  this  Government  from  the  year  1791 
to  January  i,  T917,  covering  a  period  of  126  years,  including 
the  cost  of  our  past  wars  and  every  other  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  a  little  more  than  26  billions — only  5  billion 
more  than  the  sum  appropriated  by  Congress  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

This  tremendous  sum  represents  nearly  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's annual  income  from  all  sources,  including  wages,  in- 
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••me  from  investments,  etc.  it  can  not  come  from  the  past 
savings  of  the  people,  which  represent  in  part  the  accumu- 
lated v^ealth  of  the  Nation,  for  the  savings  have  already  been 
invested  in  railroads,  public  utilities,  factories  and  ma- 
chinery, public  improvements,  homes  and  furniture,  etc. 

These  fixed  forms  of  wealth  can  not  be  turned  into  dol- 
lars with  which  to  finance  the  war  without  disrupting  our 
entire  economic  structure.  But  the  people  of  this  country 
can  furnish  labor  and  material  to  the  equivalent  of  $20,000,- 
000,000  by  reducing  their  demands  for  goods  and  materials 
to  an  extent  which  will  permit  the  employment  for  war  pur- 
poses of  all  labor  and  material  not  otherwise  absolutely 
needed.  Enough  can  be  saved  by  this  method  to  permit  the 
Government  to  finance  this  great  expenditure;  to  employ 
this  great  amount  of  labor ;  to  purchase  this  great  amount  of 
material,  if  the  savings  created  by  reduced  individual  de- 
mands are  promptly  lent  to  the  Government  by  the 
people. 

There  is  in  this  country  only  a  certain  supply  of  coal, 
wood,  iron,  food,  clothes,  etc.  Our  normal  demand  consumes 
nearly  all  of  that  supply.  Now  comes  the  war  with  a  gigantic 
extra  demand.  The  supply  can  not  meet  both  our  regular 
demand  and  the  war  demand  in  full.  Therefore,  one  must  be 
cut  down.  The  war  demand  can  not  be  cut  down  because  the 
Government  must  furnish  in  lavish  abundance  those  things 
necessary  to  winning  the  war. 

Obviously,  we,  the  people,  must  cut  down  our  demands. 
We  must  remember  that  the  huge  sum  of  $20,000,000,000 
will  be  efifective  only  as  a  measure  of  the  goods  and  services 
that  can  be  bought  with  it.  To  supply  these  urgent  needs 
requires  the  entire  power  of  the  country.  But  there  are  limits 
to  the  goods  and  services  that  can  be  produced  during  a  given 
period.  The  person,  therefore,  who  buys  an  unnecessary 
thing,  however  small  the  cost  and  no  matter  how  well  able 
he  is  to  pay  for  it,  is  competing  with  the  Government  for  the 
labor  used  in  producing  it  and  this  labor  is  taken  away  from 
the  great  task  of  producing  necessary  goods. 

In  order  to  organize  the  nation    thoroughly    for    the 
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present  gigantic  struggle  we  must  learn  the  lesson  of  Thrift. 
The  Government  needs  the  great  proportion  of  the  available 
total  of  goods  and  services.  Everyone  must  forego  the 
purchase  of  unnecessary  articles  in  order  that  the  entire  man 
and  machine  power  of  the  Nation  may  be  set  to  producing 
those  things  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  essential  to  the 
Nation's  high  purpose — the  winning  of  the  war. 

Good  Americans  must  analyze  their  expenditures  by 
that  standard  and  avoid  competition  with  the  Government. 
If  we  do  this  we  can  reveal  a  capacity  for  saving  that  will 
put  the  people  in  position  to  supply  the  Government  with  all 
the  money  and  producing  energy  it  needs.  The  vast  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  if  really  mobilized  to  this  end, 
and  intelligently  coordinated,  will  be  irresistible. 

The  Government  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  go  to  meet 
this  situation.  It  is  now  up  to  the  great  American  public 
to  meet  the  Government  half  way.  The  Nation  can  show  its 
loyalty  and  prove  that  it  realizes  its  individual  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  in  doing  what  each  one  can  do  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  human  liberty.  The  patriotic  enthusiasm  that 
brought  millions  of  dollars  out  of  people's  pockets  during  the 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns  has  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the 
loyalty  of  Americans.  Nothing  could  prove  more  con- 
clusively that  the  opportunity  needs  only  to  be  presented  to 
secure  instantaneous  support  from  every  individual  in  the 
country. 

The  War-Savings  Plan  offers  the  safest,  most  con- 
venient, and  most  profitable  method  of  accumulating  savings 
that  has  ever  been  presented  to  any  people.  War-Savings 
Stamps  represent,  without  qualification,  the  finest  investment 
ever  offered  by  any  Government  to  its  people. 

The  Government  is  tapping  new  springs  of  resources 
when  it  goes  to  all  the  people  with  a  financial  obligation  so 
designed  that  every  one,  even  the  children,  can  become  an 
owner  of  a  $5  War-Savings  Stamp,  which  is  virtually  a 
United  States  Government  little-baby-bond  backed  up  by  the 
entire  resources  of  the  United  States. 

We  expect  the  people  of  the  country  to  purchase  the 
entire  two  billions  of  the  authorized  issue  of  War-Savings 
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Stamps  as  patriotically  and  as  enthusiastically  as  they  ab- 
sorbed the  two  great  Liberty  Loans.  But  there  is  a  far 
deeper  significance  involved  than  can  be  measured  by  the 
actual  $2,000,000,000  raised  by  sale  of  War-Savings  Stamps 
and  Thrift  Stamps.  The  money  to  purchase  this  $2,000,000,- 
000  issue  must  come  from  the  savings,  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  people.  If  habits  of  thrift  can,  through  this 
most  practical  plan,  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  and  lives  of 
the  American  people — if  from  a  spendthrift  Nation  we  can 
become  a  thrifty  Nation — then  something  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  raising  of  many  billions  of  dollars  will 
be  accomplished.  Such  a  result  would  counteract  in  its  far- 
reaching  value  many  of  the  terrible  losses  of  the  war. 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  about  this  stern  task  of  cultivating 
habits  of  thrift.  Now  is  the  time  rigorously  to  cut  down  our 
demands  for  goods  and  services  that  the  Government  needs 
and  that  we  can  do  without.  Nothing  should  be  purchased 
or  used  that  is  not  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  our  health 
and  efficiency.  That  must  be  the  measure  of  our  ex- 
penditures, and  that  must  mark  the  limit  of  our  demands.  It 
can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary expenditures  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

No  one  should  dare  to  say  he  has  the  right  to  spend  his 
money  as  he  chooses  when  the  liberties  of  the  world  are 
threatened.  No  one  should  dare  when  only  the  very  highest 
efficiency  in  money,  man  power,  and  materials  can  in  this 
great  emergency  make  the  world  safe  against  Prussian 
autocracy. 

Modern  warfare  is  75  per  cent  industrial  effort.  Money 
is  the  motive  power  of  armies,  for  without  money  armies  can 
not  be  trained,  transported,  munitioned,  or  fed.  Without 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  every  American  citizen  the  war 
may  be  forced  to  stop  and  we  may  have  to  make  an  unsatis- 
factory and  dishonorable  peace.  This  is  no  time  for  each  one 
to  think  the  little  he  can  do  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth 
while.  Everyone  can  save  a  little.  Everyone  can  help  in  the 
conservation  of  man  power  and  material,  and  everyone  can 
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avoid    waste    of    all    kinds.     Waste  costs  lives.     Delay  in 
answering  the  President's  call  to  duty  will  cost  more  lives. 

We  are  faced  with  a  problem  of  appalling  magnitude. 
But  the  answer  to  the  disciplined  German  autocracy  must  and 
will  be  a  free,  voluntary,  and  loyal  response  on  the  part  of 
every  American  citizen.  A  united  and  wholly  self-sacrificing 
America  can  give  a  final  and  conclusive  answer  to  autocracy. 


THE  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK 

By  W.  S.  COUSINS 

THE  immediate  and  most  noticeable  effect  of  President 
Wilson's  announcement  of  the  taking  over  of  the 
control  of  American  railroads  by  the  Government 
was  a  violent  increase  in  the  quotation  for  the  stocks  of  these 
roads  in  the  principal  security  exchanges  of  the  country. 
Prospective  purchasers  of  the  stocks,  whether  professional 
traders  or  public  investors  bid  from  lo  to  20  points  above  the 
previous  day's  closing  for  stocks  which  for  many  days  and 
weeks  had  constituted  the  "  undesirables  ''  of  the  market 
offerings.  On  scarcely  any  day  since  that  time  has  there 
been  a  recession  in  market  valuation  of  the  "  rails,"  but 
steadily,  point  by  point,  they  have  commanded  a  higher  and 
higher  rating  in  the  estimate  of  the  shrewdest  of  American 
investors. 

There  is  probably  no  more  severe  test  of  the  real  in- 
trinsic worth  of  the  shares  (which  represent  fractional 
ownership  of  our  important  industrial  enterprises),  than  the 
competitive  bidding  for  public  absorption  in  the  national 
security  exchanges.  Investors  are  keenly  alive  to  the  in- 
fluences which  enhance  or  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  securi- 
ties as  the  medium  for  the  proper  investment  of  surplus 
funds;  and  when  railroad  securities  enjoy  such  a  popular 
reaction  it  is  logical  to  look  for  the  reasons  upon  which  such 
an  evolution  can  properly  be  based.  In  the  present  instance 
these  reasons  are  not  far  removed  from  common  observation, 
and  may  be  most  simply  classified  as  follows : 

a.  Guaranty  of  dividends  based  on  past  records  over  a  repre- 
sentative period. 

b.  Removal   of   the   fear  of   default   on   obligations   contracted 
under  normal  conditions. 

c.  Rehabilitation  of  physical  properties  and  purchase  of  much- 
needed  equipment. 

d.  Elimination    of    expensive    and    wasteful    practices    and    of 
duplicated  efforts. 

Reduced  to  its  simple  elements,  the  whole  thing  resolves 
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itself  into  the  question  of  finance.  Henceforth,  therefore,  or 
at  least  for  the  period  of  the  war,  investors  will  not  need  to 
consider  the  perplexing  questions  of  freight  rates,  operating 
costs,  high  prices  of  equipment  and  labor,  and  many  other 
considerations  entering  into  the  constant  fluctuations  of  rail- 
road securities.  The  income  and  outlay  of  the  roads  are 
now  matters  which  affect  only  the  public  treasury,  and  in- 
vestors are  permitted  to  know  of  a  certainty  just  what  return 
they  may  expect  from  participation  in  the  financing  of  the 
transportation  enterprises. 

Furthermore,  they  have  an  important  precedent  to  guide 
them  in  the  conduct  of  British  transportation  facilities  since 
the  entrance  of  Great  Britain  into  the  great  conflict.  In  that 
country,  the  Government  did  not  wait  a  single  day  before  as- 
suming command  of  the  great  arteries  of  traffic,  but  im- 
mediately assumed  control,  fully  and  freely  announcing  its 
guaranty  to  investors  to  maintain  dividends  at  the  rate 
actually  paid  by  the  carriers  during  the  three  years  prior  to 
that  time.  The  result  was  an  immediate  stabilizing  of  the 
securitv  markets  in  so  far  as  the  railroad  shares  were  con- 
cerned,  in  which  respect  the  English  investor  was  placed  in  a 
safer  position  than  the  American  share-holder,  for  the  time 
being  at  least. 

Some  peculiar  problems  may  be  expected  to  grow  out  of 
the  present  situation.  Should  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, for  example,  refuse  to  grant  the  15  per  cent  increase 
in  freight  rates,  application  for  which  was  under  considera- 
tion when  the  Government  assumed  control,  and  present  rates 
prove  inadequate,  it  is  evident  that  part  of  the  expense  of 
railroad  operation  must  come  from  the  public  exchequer; 
which  means,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  taxpayer.  Should  the 
higher  rates  be  granted,  the  shipper  pays  the  bill;  and  to  a 
large  extent,  Uncle  Sam  is  the  shipper.  Under  normal 
conditions,  the  result  of  tie-ups  such  as  the  roads  have  had 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  month  would  be  a  severe 
restriction  in  the  monthly  earnings  record  of  the  transporta- 
tion lines ;  now,  the  tie-ups  become  a  Government  problem. 

One  of  the  prime  considerations  involved  in  the  railroad 
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financial  situation,  prior  to  the  Government's  action,  was  the 
matter  of  maturing  obligations.  Investors  will  remember 
that  at  about  this  time  last  year  many  of  the  railroads  were 
forced  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  short-term  borrowing  in 
order  to  take  care  of  pressing  needs,  expecting  to  refund 
these  loans  by  long-term  bond  issues  when  money  market 
conditions  had  become  more  favorable.  Most  prominent  in 
this  class  is  the  $45,000,000  one-year  five  per  cent  notes 
floated  through  an  important  banking  syndicate  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  This  issue 
matures  on  April  15th. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  191 8  no  less  than 
$258,288,000  of  railroad  securities  will  have  to  be  met,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  interest  on  bonded  debt.  New  capital  in 
quantity  will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  improvements,  better- 
ments, and  construction  work  already  contracted  for  and 
partially  finished ;  as  well  as  that  for  which  the  necessity  will 
later  arise. 

Some  of  the  larger  maturities  for  the  current  year  are 
as  follows; 

N.  Y.,  N.  Haven  &  Hartford...  i   yr.  notes. ..  .$45,000,000 

Chicago   &   W.   Indiana i   yr.   notes....    15,000,000 

N.  Y.  Central  R.  R i   yr.  notes....   10,000,000 

N.  Y.  Central  R.  R equip,  notes  . . .     4,600,000 

Ark.  &  Memphis  R.  R 3  yr.  notes 4,790,000 

K.  City  Terminal  R.  R i  &  3  y r.  notes .     8,000,000 

Chic,  R.  I.  &  Pac.  R.  R ext.   notes 7,500,00 

Mich.  Cent.  R.  R i  yr.  notes  ....     8,000,000 

Morgan  La.  &  Tex.  R.  R 7%   bonds    ....     4,935,000 

Puget  Sound  &  W.   Har notes   2,999,500 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  a  short  list  of  rail- 
road stocks  at  current  quotations,  with  dividend  rates  and 
investment  yield: 

Rate 

Atchison,  Topeka,  &  Santa  Fe 6 

Great  Northern    7 

Illinois  Central  6 

Northern  Pacific    7 

Union  Pacific   8 

Chic.  &  Ohio 4 

N.   Y.   Central 5 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 5 

Chic,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 4 


Price 

Yield 

86 

7 

90 

7'7S 

94 

6.375 

85 

8 

115 

7 

53 

7.75 

71 

7 

53 

925 

46 

8.25 
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EFFECT  ON  NEXT  LIBERTY  LOAN 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  the  next  Liberty  Loan  offering  upon  the  market  for 
mortgages,  and  vice  versa.  An  officer  of  a  prominent  mort- 
gage corporation,  discussing  this  matter  with  the  writer, 
said :  *'  It  is  our  poHcy  on  every  occasion  to  renew  mort- 
gages wherever  possible  and  to  recommend  our  clients  to 
choose  the  Government  loans  rather  than  the  mortgage 
market  in  making  new  commitments.  In  the  same  way,  in 
our  capacity  as  agents  for  investors  who  hold  mortgages 
which  are  about  to  mature,  we  are  using  every  effort  to 
induce  them  to  extend  mortgages  and  to  make  as  few 
demands  as  possible  upon  the  money  market.  In  at  least  75 
per  cent  of  the  cases  we  have  been  successful.  We  think  this 
rule  will  hold  good  with  every  mortgage  agency  in  the 
country." 

It  is  significant  that  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the 
preceding  Liberty  Loans,  especially  in  the  broad  field  of 
absorption  thereof,  the  workingman  as  a  whole  has  not  yet 
participated  in  the  loans  to  the  extent  he  could  and  should. 
Laborers  in  this  country  are  today  receiving  higher  wages 
than  ever  before,  and  despite  the  high  prices  of  necessities, 
they  have  a  larger  surplus  which  they  can  devote  either  to 
luxury  or  to  savings.  Perhaps  we  have  not,  or  will  not, 
repeat  the  experiences  of  Great  Britain  in  this  matter,  where 
working  men,  in  their  sudden  acquisition  of  new  wealth,  ran 
riot  with  all  forms  of  luxury  which  they  could  never 
appreciate. 

During  the  present  month  the  writer  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  Legal  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Selective  Draft.  In  an  examination  of  scores, 
probably  hundreds,  of  working  men,  many  of  them  of  foreign 
birth,  he  was  unable  to  find  one  instance  in  which  a  subscrip- 
tion to  a  Liberty  bond  had  been  taken.  Of  course  this  is  due 
partially  to  the  fact  that  these  foreigners  have  not  yet  been 
taught  to  appreciate  the  obligations  and  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  and  implies  a  special  duty  on  the  part  of  all 
good  citizens  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren. 
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MR.   KAHN's  suggestion 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Chicago  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  the  New  York  banker,  pointed 
out  that  whereas  the  maximum  taxation  in  this  country  is 
67  per  cent,  England  has  not  yet  gone  beyond  a  rate  of  423^ 
per  cent;  and  the  rate  prevailing  in  England  is  the  highest 
prevailing  anywhere  in  Europe.  Incomes  of  married  men  up 
to  $2,000  are  not  subject  to  income  tax  in  America;  in  Eng- 
land the  tax  on  incomes  of  $1,000  is  4j4  per  cent,  on  $1,500, 
6^  per  cent,  on  $2,000,  7%  per  cent.  Mr.  Kahn  made  a 
suggestion  which  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  and  one  which 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  government. 

'*  It  seems  to  me,''  he  says,  ''  that  it  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  out  of  the  various  commissions  now  dealing  with 
economic  affairs,  or  as  a  separate  body  suitably  co-ordinating 
with  them,  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
were  to  see  fit  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Economic  and  Financial 
Strategy — just  as  the  Army  and  Navy  have  boards  of  ex- 
perts to  elaborate  and  deal  with  strategic  problems. 

''  It  would  be  the  function  of  such  a  Board  to  study  care- 
fully the  exigencies,  considered  as  a  whole,  both  of  our  im- 
mediate situation  and  of  the  conditions  likely  to  confront  us 
after  the  war. 

"  It  would  correlate  activities  now  more  or  less  scat- 
tered, and  might,  if  so  desired,  act  as  a  bureau  to  furnish  to 
Congress  centralized  and  systematized  information  on 
economic  subjects." 

EFFECT  OF  EXCEPTING  ""  SHORT  LINES  "'' 

More  or  less  misapprehension  has  been  stirred  up  as  a 
result  of  the  order  of  the  Director  General  of  railroads  ex- 
cluding a  number  of  ''  short  lines ''  from  consolidation  into 
Government  service.  The  order  affects  about  600  short 
lines,  all  of  which  are  of  private  ownership,  and  some  of 
which  are  nothing  more  than  spurs  leading  from  the  trunk 
lines  to  industrial  plants. 

The  decision  of  the  Director  General  is  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  these  roads  are  not  "  necessary  to  the  coun- 
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try  for  war  purposes  " ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  contended 
that  no  such  Hmitation  had  been  expressed  in  the  President's 
official  declaration,  and  furthermore,  definite  orders  had 
already  been  sent  out  by  the  Director  General  concerning  the 
future  conduct  of  such  roads. 

The  effect  of  this  new  interpretation  from  Washington 
will  be  negligible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  stock  market, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  few  if  any  of  their  securities  are  listed 
on  any  of  the  security  exchanges.  They  are  almost  entirely 
privately  owned.  From  a  business  viewpoint,  it  may  be 
logical  to  deduct  that  if  general  exceptions  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  operation  of  trunk  lines,  leaving  the  "  feeders  "  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  it  will  become  in  time  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish just  where  the  lines  should  be  drawn.  Without 
Government  support  some  of  the  important  branch  systems 
would  be  unable  to  continue.  A  breakdown  of  large  propor- 
tions on  the  short  lines  would  doubtless  seriously  retard  the 
operation  of  the  main  trunk  lines.  Bankrupt  railroads  are 
not  conducive  to  healthy  business  conditions. 

POSTPONING  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  ""  TRUSTS  '' 

Business  men  have  given  their  unqualified  approval  of 
the  decision  of  Attorney  General  Gregory  to  postpone  in- 
definitely action  on  the  so-called  anti-trust  suits  which  for  a 
year  or  more  have  been  pending  in  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court.  The  suits  involved  are  seven;  against  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company,  The  International  Harvester 
Company,  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  The  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  the  American  Can  Company,  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  and  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company.  The  Government,  in  its  operation  of  the  lines  of 
transportation,  found  it  necessary  to  "  side-track  "  many  of 
the  unwise  and  out-of-date  ordinances  which  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  carriers.  It  would  seem  to  be  excellent  logic 
that  big  business  corporations  be  allowed  similar  latitude  at 
such  a  critical  period.  This  is  not  a  time  to  tear  down,  but 
to  build  up,  and  in  the  estimation  of  conservative  business 
leaders  the  time  has  come  to  repeal  the  Sherman  law,  or  at 
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least  to  so  amend  it  that  it  will  be  the  ally,  and  not  the  enemy, 
of  legitimate  business  interests  of  the  country. 

Especially  does  this  apply  to  our  foreign  trade.  For  a 
number  of  years  influential  members  of  the  Federal  Legisla- 
ture have  been  trying  to  put  through  a  measure,  now  known 
as  the  Webb  Bill,  permitting  "  combination  of  trade  "  for 
export  markets  only.  It  is  argued  that,  in  view  of  the  sharp 
competition  existing  in  world  trade  in  the  big  international 
markets,  American  business  leaders  must  necessarily  combine 
and  co-operate  in  order  to  provide  for  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  American  products  in  these  markets.  If,  however, 
through  the  operation  of  archaic  laws,  our  representative 
business  organizations  are  to  be  crippled  or  destroyed,  we 
shall  be  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  competition  which  the 
closing  of  the  great  world  war  will  usher  in. 

The  Government  has  taken  an  important  step  in  the  uni- 
fication of  the  railroads.  It  must  now  go  further  and  unify 
our  standards  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise.  The 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  is  a  good  way  to  begin. 
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ORANGE  BLOSSOMS 

By  JOHN  AMID 

I'VE  an  orange  orchard  planted  in  the  Land  of  the  Sun, 
Where  the  mocking-birds  go  calhng  when  the  long 
day's  done — 
No  phantom  grove,  imagined,  as  the  dream-trees  grow, 
But  a  regiment  of  seedlings  where  the  trade  winds  blow. 

There  are  fleecy  clouds  above  it,  and  blue  mountains  close 
at  hand — 

And  the  fragrance  of  the  sage-brush  fills  the  whole  sweet- 
smelling  land ; 

The  honey-bees  go  buzzing  through  the  noonday  heat, 

And  there's  music  in  the  pulsing  of  the  pumping-engine's 
beat. 

It's  a  pleasant  place  to  labor,  through  the  long  hours  of  toil, 
While  the  irrigating  waters  gurgle  down  through  the  soil — 
Yet  my  neighbors  keep  referring  to  the  work  that  must  be 

done, 
Ere  my  trees  shall  come  to  bearing  in  this  Land  of  the  Sun. 

The  soft  white  clouds  are  futile,  for  they  bring  no  rain,  they 

say, 
And  it's  often  best  to  try  to  scare  the  mocking-birds  away. 
It  makes  me  wonder,  sometimes — we're  all  so  hard  to  suit — 
If  my  grove  will  lose  it  glamour  when  the  trees  bear  fruit. 
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By  C.  COURTENAY  SAVAGE 

A  Group  of  War  Books 

How  is  it  possible  to  start  to  devote  the  major  space  of 
a  book  department  to  one  volume,  when  half  the  desk  is  piled 
hig^h  with  good  books  on  that  most  vital  theme  of  the  day — 
war?  Each  volume  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  lengthy 
review,  and  were  it  possible  to  quote  at  length  from  the  vari- 
ous books,  a  whole  magazine  might  be  issued  each  month, 
showing  the  general  phases  of  the  war  as  it  has  appealed  most 
vividly  to  the  thinking  men  and  women  of  two  continents. 

So,  instead  of  starting  the  department  with  one  book, 
I  have  decided  to  start  with  a  class  of  books — and  as  a  pro- 
logue, it  might  be  stated  that  I  have  yet  to  find  a  war  book 
that  is  absolutely  uninteresting — for  no  matter  how  unskilled 
the  writer,  there  is  always  a  kind  and  convenient  proof- 
reader to  correct  split  infinitives  in  an  author's  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  a  war  adventure.  The  great  subject  commands  re- 
spect and  attention,  and  the  book  is  surely  inspired  by  suffer- 
ing, or  by  the  wish  to  clearly  define  rightly  some  wrong  that 
has  been  done  by  an  Imperial  man  to  a  race  of  people. 

On  the  top  of  the  pile  is  a  volume  of  Cardinal  Mercier's 
''  Pastorals,  Letters,  Allocutions,''^  together  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  man  who  has  defied  the  Germans  in 
Belgium,  and  preached  freedom  to  his  countrymen  with  the 
enemy  as  listeners.  These  contents  of  this  volume  need  to 
be  read  to  be  truly  appreciated.  They  reflect  the  truly  mar- 
velous courage  which  could  only  be  inspired,  for  none  but 
the  fearless  Cardinal  could  address  his  people  and  picture 
the  days  when  Germany  would  be  vanquished,  or  again  send 
protesting  and  demanding  letters  to  the  arrogant  invaders 
who  were  appointed  rulers  of  the  ravished  country.     Of  all 


*  Cardinal  Mercier,  "  Pastorals,  Letters,  Allocutions."    P.  J.  Kennedy  &  Sons. 
$1.25  net 
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the  addresses,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  addressed 
to  the  people  themselves  carry  the  bravest  note.  They  are 
truly  wonderful,  and  only  a  shepherd  of  his  flock,  capable  of 
intense  suffering  and  sympathy,  could  have  written  them. 
The  reason  Rheta  Childe  Dorr  gives  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  her  book  "  Inside  the  Russian  Revolution  "^ 
for  the  journey  she  took  to  Russia  in  May,  191 7,  is  that  she 
wished  to  see  in  the  moment  of  its  first  freedom,  a  country 
that  had  deeply  interested  her.  Now,  when  she  is  safely  back 
in  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Dorr  remarks — (and  in  the  same 
first  paragraph  of  her  book)  — 

"  I  returned  from  Russia  with  the  very  clear  conviction  that  the 
world  will  have  to  wait  awhile  before  it  can  establish  any  co-opera- 
tive millenniums,  or  before  it  can  safely  hand  over  the  work  of  govern- 
ment to  the  man  in  the  street." 

Mrs.  Dorr  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  socialist,  and  for  that 
reason  her  book  is  more  interesting,  insomuch  as  she  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  problems  that  face  social- 
ism worked  out  at  first  hand.  And,  to  quote  again :  "  The 
dream  turned  out  to  be  a  nightmare." 

In  a  series  of  carefully  compiled  pictures,  Mrs.  Dorr 
shows  just  what  took  place  after  the  working  people  of  the 
nation  put  aside  the  oppression  that  had  held  them  in  power 
for  centuries — how  they  immediately  took  all  the  power  onto 
their  own  uneducated  shoulders,  and  threw  aside  the  sug- 
gestions and  proposed  activities  of  the  man  who  had  given 
them  liberty. 

The  revolutionary  picture  that  the  author  draws  is  com- 
plete in  its  detail,  and  interesting  throughout.  Mrs.  Dorr  is 
a  thorough  newspaper  woman — she  knows  how  to  get  a  good 
story,  and  in  acquainting  herself  with  the  revolution,  she 
talked  with  the  man  on  the  street,  the  leaders,  deposed  and 
those  in  power,  and  moved  constantly  about  the  scenes  of 
greatest  activity,  "  seeing  things  "  as  one  might  express  it,  so 
that  when  it  came  time  for  her  to  write  her  book,  she  drew 
the  more  interesting  data  from  a  great  font  of  knowledge. 

'"Inside  the  Russian  Revolution,"  by  Rheta  Childe  Dorr.     The  Macmillan 
Co.   $1.50. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  portion  of  the  book  is  most 
dramatic.  The  July  Revolution  gives  a  grewsome  picture  of 
panic — of  a  people  frightened  at  their  own  shadows,  while  the 
story  of  Elisabeta  Feodorovna,  sister  of  the  former  Empress, 
and  also  widow  of  the  Grand  Duke  Serge,  Uncle  of  the  de- 
posed Emperor,  is  as  dramatic  as  any  staged  production. 

Mrs.  Dorr  writes  with  a  familiar  and  intimate  pen,  of 
Kerensky,  of  Mareea  Botchkareva  and  her  regiment  of 
women,  of  Anna  Virubova,  and  of  what  Miss  Pankhurst  is 
doing  in  Russia  and  all  in  all,  it  is  a  book  of  the  hour  and 
gives  a  clearer  light  on  the  nation  who  can,  if  they  will,  hasten 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  who  may,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  a 
temporary  distate  to  the  Allies. 

Captain  Gilbert  Nobbs  has  written  a  book  of  which  he 
has  never  seen  one  line!  Some  other  hand  than  his  has  put 
the  words  on  paper  and  made  the  corrections,  though  only 
the  gallant  Captain  could  have  given  the  story  the  stirring 
swing  and  suspense  that  makes  it  more  interesting  than 
countless  other  personal  narratives.  The  narrative  begins, 
as  many  others,  with  the  start  for  the  front,  the  first  impres- 
sions on  the  firing  line,  and  becomes  decidedly  distinctive 
when  the  Captain  goes  into  No  Man's  Land  and  is  wounded, 
blinded.  The  majority  of  the  book  is  a  description  of  his 
treatment  as  a  Captive  in  a  German  War  Hospital,  and  his 
first  exchange  as  a  prisoner.  There  are  two  decidedly  strik- 
ing notes  about  *'  On  the  Right  of  the  British  Line,''^ — one, 
its  grewsomeness — the  other  the  optimism  of  its  author,  for 
to  those  of  us  that  have  our  sight,  blindness  seems  more  ter- 
rible than  most  afflictions. 

Picking  up  the  next  war  book,  I  find  it  to  be  a  collection 
of  editorials  selected  from  life.^  They  are  written  with  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Martin's  most  happy  pen.  Starting  with  August 
13th,  1914,  the  comments  follow  closely  the  greatest  disasters 
and  achievements  of  the  contest,  and  they  find  an  ending  in 
May  of  last  year,  when  we  were  actively  engaged  in  war 


'"On  the  Right  of   the  British  Line,"  by  Captain  Gilbert  Nobbs,  L.R.B. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25  net. 

*''The  Diary  of  a  Nation,"  by  E.  S.  Martin.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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preparations,  and  millions  of  young  men  throughout  the 
country  were  awaiting  their  chance  to  register  for  the  great 
training  camps  that  would  fit  them  for  the  front.  The  book 
is  decidedly  interesting,  and  should  be  doubly  welcome  as  an 
old  friend  to  those  who  cannot  believe  the  week  complete 
without  "  Life." 

Then  comes  "  On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone,"°  Mildred 
Aldrich's  continuation  of  her  very  remarkable  "  Hilltop  on 
the  Marne."  Miss  Aldrich's  book  is  a  series  of  letters,  and 
carries  the  reader  onward  from  the  time  when  the  vic- 
torious German  Army,  pushing  on  towards  Paris,was  met  and 
turned  back  by  the  hastily  mobilized  troops  of  the  tri-color. 
Miss  Aldrich, — and  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did 
not  read  her  first  book, — is  an  American  writer  who  rented  a 
small  country  place  not  far  from  Paris  in  order  to  have  a  quiet 
place  for  her  work.  Three  months  later,  she  saw  the  most 
remarkable  engagement  of  the  world  war,  and  since  then  she 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  doing  her  bit  for  France.  She 
tells  about  it  all  in  her  easy  modest  way,  her  letters  sparkling 
with  good  humor,  and  her  last  letter  written  after  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  conflict.  This  letter 
begins : 

"  The  sun  shines,  and  my  heart  is  high.  This  is  a  great  day.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  are  flying  at  my  gate,  and  they  are  flying  over  all 
France.  What  is  more  they  will  soon  be  flying — if  they  are  not 
already — over  Westminster,  for  the  first  time  in  history." 

and  ends : 

"  I  am  feeling  today  as  if  it  were  no  matter  that  the  winter  had 
been  so  hard ;  that  we  have  no  fuel  but  twigs ;  that  the  winter  wheat 
was  frozen;  that  we  have  eaten  part  of  our  seed  potatoes  and  that 
another  part  of  them  was  frost-bitten;  that  butter  is  a  dollar  a  pound 
(and  none  to  be  had,  even  at  that  price,  for  days  at  a  time)  ;  that 
wood  alcohol  is  sixty-five  cents  a  litre,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I 
even  feel  that  it  is  not  important  that  this  war  came,  since  it  could 
not  be  escaped,  and  that  what  alone  is  important  is — that  the  major 
part  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  standing  upright  on  their  feet, 
lifting  their  arms  with  a  great  shout  for  Liberty,  Justice,  and  Honor; 
that  a  war  of  brute  force  for  conquest  has  defeated  itself,  and  set 
free  those  who  were  to  have  been  its  victims.    It  is  not,  I  know,  today 

° "  On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone,"  by  Mildred  Aldrich.    Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.    $1.25  net. 
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or  tomorrow  that  it  will  all  end ;  it  is  not  next  year,  or  in  many  years, 
that  poor  Poland's  three  mutilated  parts  can  be  joined  and  healed  into 
harmony ;  and  oh !  how  long  it  is  going  to  be  before  all  the  sorrow 
and  hatred  that  Germany  has  brought  on  the  world  can  be  either  com- 
forted or  forgotten !  But  at  least  we  are  sure  now  of  the  course  the 
treatment  is  going  to  take — so  the  sun  shines  and  my  heart  is  high, 
and  I  do  believe  that  though  joy  may  lead  nowhere,  sorrow  is  never 
in  vain." 

Of  the  other  recent  war  books  having  to  do  with  per- 
sonal experiences,  Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson's  war  let- 
ters collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Carry  On  *'^ 
were  not  written  with  any  thought  that  they  would  be  read 
outside  of  a  small  circle.  This  fact  alone  makes  them  inter- 
esting, for  too  often  the  personal  narrative  conceals  rather 
than  reveals  the  author,  the  real  self  being  dimmed  by  the 
conscious  effort  to  please  all  classes  of  readers.  ''  Carry 
On  "  is  already  a  successful  book, — what  further  recom- 
mendation can  be  offered.  Two  other  books  are  ''  How  to 
Live  At  the  Front  ''^  by  Hector  Macy  MacQuarrie,  who  is  a 
Second  Lieutenant  with  the  Royal  Field  Artillery,  and 
*'  Private  Peat,"^  Harold  Peat's  own  story  of  his  two  years 
with  the  First  Canadian  Regiment.  The  MacQuarrie  book  is 
frankly  addressed  to  the  young  Americans  who  are  going 
"  out  there  ''  and  as  the  story  is  written  from  the  author's 
own  experiences,  it  carries  with  it  a  weight  of  authority  on 
what's  what  in  the  trenches.  ''  Private  Peat "  is  one  more 
man's  experience  in  the  fight  for  world  freedom.  That  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Canadian  forces,  describing  some  of  the 
wonderful  work  done  by  these  men,  makes  the  narrative  more 
interesting.  The  ''  Flaming  Sword  "^  is  of  particular  in- 
terest because  the  author,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  Stobart,  was  the 
first  woman  to  command  a  field  hospital.  Mrs.  Stobart's 
work  started  in  Belgium,  but  was  quickly  shifted  to  Servia 
where  she  was  known  as  the  '*  Lady  of  the  Black  Horse." 
The  scene  of  her  work  was  so  decidedly  picturesque  that  her 


* "  Carry  On  " — Letter  in  Wartime,  by  Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson.    The 
John  Lane  Co.    $1  net. 

^"How  to  Live  At  the  Front,"  by  Hector  MacQuarrie,  2nd  Lieut.  R.F.A., 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.25  net. 

'"Private  Peat,"  by  Harold  R.  Peat.     The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     $L50  net. 

""Flaming  Sword,"  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair  Stobart.     Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.    $L75 
net. 
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adventures  have  an  unusual  thrill,  and  to  the  thousands  of 
women  who  are  waiting  anxiously  their  opportunity  to  do 
their  part,  Mrs.  Stobart's  advice  and  conclusions  should 
prove  helpful. 

Among  the  books  with  a  war  note,  but  not  relating  to 
actual  fighting,  Liebknecht's  suppressed  book  on  Militarism^^ 
is  worthy  of  careful  reading,  if  only  because  it  gives  one  an 
inside  glimpse  into  the  thought  of  a  man  who  was  considered 
so  powerful  by  the  autocracy  of  Germany  that  they  jailed 
him.  This  was  in  1907,  and  Liebknecht  has  since  that  time 
been  a  decided  factor  in  German  life,  his  anti-war  arguments 
sending  him  to  jail  for  the  second  time  in  spite  of  his  claim  of 
parliamentary  immunity.  Another  book  reflecting  the  war, 
and  particularly  timely,  is  Wold  von  Schierbrand's  study  of 
*'  Austria-Hungary."^^  The  author  is  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  lived  in  the  polyglot  empire  for  four  years, 
studying  the  twenty  races  and  eight  official  languages  that 
make  up  the  confederation.  It  is  not  a  mere  war  book, — the 
author  announces  that  in  the  first  lines  of  his  preface, — yet 
the  concluding  chapters  which  relate  to  the  war  and  its  effect 
on  the  people  are  told  with  all  the  skill  that  a  veteran  news- 
paper man  can  command  when  he  is  writing  on  a  subject 
that  is  not  only  good  copy,  but  interests  him. 

In  this  class  also  belongs  "  How  Germany  Does  Busi- 
ness,"^^  a  critical  study  of  Germany's  success  in  foreign 
trade,  and  George  D.  Herron's  two  books,  one  on  the 
"  Menace  of  Peace  "^^  the  other  "  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 
World's  Peace."^^  These  papers  were  written  for  conti- 
nental readers,  and  have  been  credited  with  making  Euro- 
peans understand  more  fully  America's  attitude  in  the  war. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  that  the  first  paper  on  President 
Wilson  has  been  translated  and  circulated  throughout  Ger- 
many. 


""Militarism,"  by  Karl  Liebknecht.    B.  W.  Huebsch.    $1.00  net. 

"  "  Austria-Hungary,"  by  Wold  von  Schierbrand.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
$3.00  net. 

How  Germany  Does  Business,"  by  P.  P.  Gourvitch.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  $1.00. 

The  Menace  of  Peace,"  by  Geo.  D.  Herron.    Mitchell  Kennerley.    $1.00. 

"  "  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  World's  Peace,"  by  Geo.  D.  Herron.    Mitchell 
Kennerley.    $1.25. 
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Some  Miscellaneous  Books 

An  intimate  life  history  of  the  man  who  did  more  than 
any  other  individual  worker  to  elevate  the  ideals  of  the 
American  stage  has  a  twofold  value.  It  is  a  book  of  refer- 
ence for  students  of  stagecraft,  to  be  read  and  studied — 
while  to  other  folk  Joseph  Francis  Daly's  life  of  his  brother, 
Augustine^^  will  be  interesting  entertainment.  There  are 
hundreds  of  letters,  old  play  bills  have  been  constantly  re- 
ferred to  by  the  author,  and  one  meets  intimately,  players 
w4io  were  famous  generations  ago.  The  new  book  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 

"  Persian  Miniatures,"^'''  by  H.  S.  Swight,  is  another 
intimate  book,  by  the  man  whose  "  Stamboul  Nights,''  was 
found  to  be  so  delightful.  The  book  is  really  a  series  of 
sketchy  essays  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  what  has  been 
written  on  the  Orient. 

''  Arizona,  the  Wonderland, "^^  is  an  additional  volume 
in  the  "  See  America  First "  series  that  the  Page  Company 
of  Boston,  are  issuing.  The  text  is  from  the  pen  of  George 
Wharton  James,  is  interestingly  written,  and  one  cannot  help 
but  wish  that  the  pictures  were  less  conventional,  and  more 
in  line  with  Mr.  James'  text.  A  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive chapter  on  the  birds  of  Arizona  is  illustrated,  and 
there  are  too  few  pictures  of  the  flora  of  the  state.  Person- 
ally, it  would  seem  that  the  eHmination  of  the  color  plates  in 
favor  of  some  snap  shots  taken  when  the  author  was  collect- 
ing his  data,  would  be  more  to  the  point. 

Popular  Novels  and  the  Movies 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  thoroughly  every  phase 
of  the  so-called  artistic  world  is  gripped  by  the  spell  of  the 
motion  pictures.  We  go  to  the  drama  and  see  motion  pictures 
imitated  in  plays — our  popular  artists  devote  their  best  work 


'^ "  The  Life  of  Augustine  Daly,"  by  Joseph  Francis  Daly.     The  Macmillan 
Co.   $4.00. 

"  •'  Persian  Miniatures,"  by  H.  S.  Swight.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $3.00 
net. 

" "  Arizona,  the  Wonderland,"  by  George  Wharton  James.  The  Page  Co. 
$3.50  net. 
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to  the  drawing  of  men  and  women  whose  names  are  legion  in 
the  picture  drama,  and  our  authors  have  taken  to  writing 
with  one  eye  on  the  camera,  the  other  on  their  check  book, 
mentally  figuring  what  the  ''  motion  picture  rights  "  will  be 
worth  to  some  company  exploiting  a  famous  player. 

Not  that  it  is  doing  any  particular  harm  to  their  work. 
Quite  the  opposite.  I  think  it  gives  a  dash  to  an  adventure 
story  that  is  decidedly  pleasing,  and  while  many  of  the  ex- 
ploits seem  hardly  probable,  when  viewed  from  the  angle  of 
everyday  life — they  are  possible,  for  they  have  to  be  accom- 
plished in  order  to  give  the  proper  thrill  to  the  final  thousand 
feet  of  film. 

And  all  this  apropos  of  Grace  Miller  White's  "  Secret 
of  the  Storm  Country,''^^  and  Joseph  Louis  Vance's  "  False 
Faces.''^' 

I  had  taken  home  the  advance  sheets  of  "  The  False 
Faces,"  and  before  I  could  read  them,  they  were  eagerly 
scanned  by  a  freshman  in  one  of  our  leading  American 
universities.  When  he  had  finished  and  pushed  them  away 
from  him  with  a  contented  sigh  I  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
story. 

"  Oh,  gee,  it's  a  whale  of  a  book,"  he  assured  me. 
"  Some  story!" 

Later,  I  read  the  tale  myself  and  beyond  oflfering  the 
information  that  "  whale "  is  synonymous  with  all  the 
superlatives,  I  have  little  other  comment  to  make.  Certainly 
this  new  adventure  of  The  Lone  Wolf,  contains  all  that  is 
exciting.  It  is  a  story  to  be  classed  with  those  which  are 
possible,  but  highly  improbable.  To  tell  even  one  word  of 
the  plot  would  be  to  spoil  an  evening  or  a  train  journey  for 
someone — but  I  cannot  resist  giving  a  little  advice.  Don't 
try  to  escape  your  just  debts  by  the  way  of  the  top  of  a  bus 
and  the  cross  ties  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  where  it 
crosses  Fifty-Seventh  Street.  It  sounds  easy  enough  as  Mr. 
Vance  described  it — the  hero  who  will  play  the  part  in  the 
inevitable   screening  of   this   book   makes   it   appear   quite 


"  "  Secret  of  the  Storm  Country,"  by  Grace  Miller  White.    H.  K.  Fly  Co. 
"  "  False  Faces,"  by  Joseph  Louis  Vance.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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simple, — and  at  least  a  dozen  friends  have  told  of  the  great 
temptation  to  try — Don't  do  it — it's  a  long  fall  to  the  street. 
The  new  story,  by  Mrs.  White,  is  a  sequel  to  her  popular 
"  Tess  of  the  Storm  Country,"  which  Mary  Pickford  helped 
to  make  famous — or  vice  versa.  At  any  rate,  it  starts  where 
Tess  left  off,  and  the  author  has  written  an  exciting  story, 
with  a  background  fashioned  from  the  lives  of  the  squatter 
people  who  inhabit  the  rugged  shores  of  Lake  Cayuga.  The 
portraits  of  these  people  are  particularly  well  done,  and  there 
should  come  a  time  when  Mrs.  White  will  be  capable  of 
writing  a  far  more  serious  novel  on  these  people  she  has 
studied  so  carefully. 

And  Billy  Sunday! 

I  have  never  heard  Billy  Sunday  talk,  perhaps  that  is 
my  misfortune,  perhaps  not — but  I  have  heard  plenty  of 
people  try  to  describe  his  sermons,  and  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Raymond  Hitchcock's  inimitable  burlesque  speech,  in  which 
he  takes  Mr.  Sunday  to  task  for  that  gentleman's  remarks 
about  the  people  of  the  stage.  And  now  I  have  read  "  Love 
Stories  of  the  Bible."^^  There  is  one  concerning  Jacob  and 
Rachel,  which  starts: 

"  It  was  a  case  for  a  quick  get-away. 
Young  Jacob  was  caught  with  the  goods  and  had  to  beat  it." 

Another  love  story,  this  time  concerning  Adam  and  Eve, 
contains  the  following  choice  passage: 

"  Satan  had  an  object  in  trying  to  send  Eve  on  a  detour  off  the 
main  road. 

He  and  his  cohorts  had  been  thrown  out  of  heaven,  and  they 
were  jealous. 

Man  was  a  new  machine  that  God  had  just  finished,  and  the 
devil  resolved  to  put  it  on  the  scrap  heap. 

He  wanted  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  in  among  the  wheels,  and 
break  up  the  combination,  so  that  the  cylinders  wouldn't  hit. 

He  wanted  to  submarine  Adam,  but  he  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  get  at  Adam  was  through  Eve. 

He  knew  if  he  sold  Eve  an  encyclopedia  of  universal  knowledge 
on  the  installment  plan,  Adam  would  have  to  meet  the  payments. 

Satan  was  foolish — yes,  like  a  fox." 

""Love  Stories  of  the  Bible,"  by  "Billy"  Sunday.     G.  P.  Putnam  Sons. 
$1.50. 
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Really,  the  book  is  the  best  of  its  kind  since  George  Ade 
wrote  the  original  Fables  in  Slang.  There  is  only  one  draw- 
back to  the  enjoyment,  and  that  is  the  subject  matter.  To 
one  who  was  carefully  brought  up  to  believe  in  the  Bible  as 
something  sacred  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  find  the  beautiful 
book  of  Ruth  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  to  read  that  "  Abraham 
was  in  a  tight  pinch,  and  he  showed  it,''  and  to  find  gutter 
vulgarity  used  in  a  description  of  Samson. 

I  think  that  the  book  is  going  to  shock  some  people,  but 
it  is  going  to  be  hard  not  to  find  it  amusing. 

Notable  List  of  Books  Not  Included  in  the  Above  Review 

"  American  Presidents,"  by  Thomas  Francis  Moran,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 

"  Trade  Fallacies,"  by  Arthur  Kitson.     P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

"  Religious  Education  and  American  Democracy,"  by  Walter  S. 
Athearn.     Pilgrim  Press.     $1.50  net. 

"  Airy  Nothings  or  What  You  Will,"  by  George  Gordon.  Sturgis 
&  Walton  Co.     $1.25  net. 

"  Universal  Training  for  Citizenship  and  Public  Service,"  by 
William  H.  Allen.    Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

"  Sentiment,"  by  Vincent  O'Sullivan.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

"  Our  Hawaii,"  by  Chairmian  Kittredge  London.  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.25. 

"  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse,"  by  William  Stanley  Braith- 
waite.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

"  A  Garden  of  Remembrance,"  by  James  Terry  White.  James 
T.  White  &  Co. 

"  Renascence,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 
Mitchell  Kennerley.     $1.50. 

"  The  Exceptional  Child,"  by  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann.  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50  net. 

"  Weights  and  Measures,"  by  Franklin  P.  Adams.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.    $1.00  net. 

"  The  Poets  of  the  Future,"  by  Henry  T.  Schmittkind.  The  Strat- 
ford Co.     $1.50  net. 

"  France  Bears  the  Burden,"  by  Granville  Fortescue.  Macmillan 
Co.    $1.25  net. 

"  The  Book  of  New  York  Verse,"  by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"  A  History  of  American  Journalism,"  by  James  Melvin  Lee. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $3.50  net. 

"  The  Major,"  by  Ralph  Connor.    Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.    $1.40  net. 

"  The  Kentucky  Wabbler,"  by  James  Lane  Allen.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

"  Calvary  Alley,"  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice.    The  Century  Co.    $1.35. 

"  The  Living  Present,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.    $1.50  net. 
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HOWARD  COFFIN  AND  THE 
WAR  IN  THE  AIR 

By  EDWIN  WILDMAN 

A  COLORED  office-boy  brought  a  bottle  of  milk  into 
a  busy  office  in  Washington  and  selected  a  pile  of 
important  papers  as  the  best  place  to  deposit  it. 
The  man  at  the  desk  rescued  the  papers,  absorbed  the  circular 
wet  spot  with  a  bit  of  blotting  paper,  opened  a  lower  drawer 
of  his  desk,  drew  forth  two  bananas  and  a  package  of  gra- 
ham crackers,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  his  luncheon  without 
sacrificing  any  delay  in  his  work. 

He  was  Howard  E.  Coffin,  Chairman  of  our  National 
Aircraft  Board  and  the  man  behind  our  coming  war  in  the 
air.  He  was  not  attempting,  by  means  of  this  frugal  luncheon 
and  the  conservation  of  valuable  time,  to  put  aside  for  a  rainy 
day  a  larger  portion  of  his  annual  salary  of  one  dollar.  He 
was  merely  following  his  customary  office  routine  of  being 
"  on  the  jump.''  With  Mr.  Coffin  the  "  job,"  as  he  calls  it,  of 
Chairman  of  our  Aircraft  Board,  means  being  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  Board — and  no  one  denies  this,  least  of 
all  his  fellow-members. 

On  April  6th,  when  we  officially  got  into  the ''  Big  Fight,'' 
our  Government  possessed  exactly  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  aeroplanes.    Not  one  of  them  was  a  fighting  'plane,  pur- 
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suit  'plane,  bombing  plane,  or  scouting  'plane.  They  were 
just  ordinary  'planes — indeed,  pitifully  ''  ordinary  "  as  com- 
pared with  the  'planes  of  England,  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. We  had  less  than  two  thousand  men  in  the  aviation 
branch  of  our  service.    In  a  word  we  had  practically  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  possessed  two  most  valuable 
assets,  Howard  E.  Coffin  and  the  knowledge  that  we  must 
hustle  to  build  up  an  immense  aero  service — a  service  greater 
and  more  efficient  than  any  in  Europe. 

By  the  middle  of  February  our  first  shipment  of  aero- 
planes was  on  the  way  to  France.  By  the  time  this  is  in  print 
the  first  two  or  three  shipments  of  'planes  will  be  "  over 
there  "  and  more  will  be  on  the  way. 

Last  Summer  our  officials  ''  hoped  to  be  able  to  send  the 
first  lot  over  by  July !  "  Being  constantly  '^  on  the  jump," 
Chairman  Coffin  was  able  to  beat  this  schedule  by  five 
months ! 

Today  we  have  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the  avia- 
tion service  and  in  training,  and  our  program  (which  calls 
for  about  twenty  thousand — actual  numbers  are  not  to  be 
stated  at  this  time — aeroplanes  by  Summ.er)  is  going  to  be 
put  through  with  such  a  rush  that  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
many  'planes  on  the  ground  awaiting  men  to  handle  them, 
because  we  still  need  men  for  this  service. 

Just  how  many  of  the  'planes  are  already  completed  will 
not  be  announced  at  present  by  the  few  who  know.  But  early 
in  February  Mr.  Cofiin,  who  is  extremely  cautious  in  all  of 
his  statements,  did  go  so  far  as  to  say:  "  Our  program  is 
proceeding  without  a  hitch."  In  fact,  he  was  then  five 
months  ahead  with  the  program  as  laid  down  by  the  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  Committee. 

This  means  much.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  announced, 
on  February  20th,  that  "  The  peak  of  production  of  our  aero- 
planes will  be  reached  within  a  few  weeks."  This  means  that 
by  next  July,  which  was  the  earliest  that  Army  and  Navy 
officials  believed  we  could  get  our  first  'planes  across,  Chair- 
man Coffin  will  have  a  thousand  over  there  for  every  hundred 
they  expected  to  be  in  readiness. 
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A  BIG  SURPRISE  IS  COMING 

What  he  has  done  cannot  be  summarized  in  a  paragraph. 
It  cannot  be  detailed  in  twenty  vohimes.  To  say  that  he  is 
responsible  for  standardizing  everything  in  his  department, 
and  that  he  conceived  and  helped  to  perfect  the  Liberty 
motor,  is  saying  that  he  has  probably  achieved  more  than  any 
other  single  man  in  the  construction  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment service  since  we  got  into  the  war.  But,  without 
much  explanation,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  just  how  this 
can  be. 

Because  some  of  our  chronic  carpers — who,  like  the 
poor,  we  "  have  with  us  always  " — have  howled  and  groaned 
and  publicly  wept,  while  declaring  that  we  were  criminally 
slow  in  this  and  that,  including  aeroplane  production,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  true.  It  has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of 
our  Country  to  tell  just  what  has  been  done — but  a  big  sur- 
prise is  coming.  All  in  good  time  the  work  of  Mr.  Coffin  as 
Chairman  of  our  Aircraft  Board  will  be  recognized  as  an- 
other of  those  miracles  of  American  efficiency. 

Many  authorities  have  declared  that  the  war  would  not 
be  won  in  the  trenches.  And  many  others  have  declared,  and 
still  maintain,  that  supremacy  in  the  air  will  mean  ultimate 
supremacy  in  the  war.  In  other  words,  the  outcome  of  the 
war  is,  in  all  probability,  to  be  determined  by  means  of  the 
most  efficient  air  scouts  and  fighters.  So  far  as  our  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  it  is  Mr.  Coffin  who  is  behind  America's 
war  in  the  air. 

A  number  of  dreamers  and  writers  have  made  a  great 
clamor  about  our  output  of  aeroplanes,  setting  the  figures  as 
high  as  one  hundred  thousand.  Mr.  Coffin  says  "  No.''  He 
points  out  that  it  would  take  more  than  four  million  men  to 
maintain  a  hundred  thousand  'planes  in  active  service.  But 
when  asked  if  we  shall  have  the  twenty  thousand  (or  more) 
'planes  figured  on  by  Summer,  he  replies  by  means  of  the 
statement  that  the  "  program  is  being  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily." Some  have  said  that  by  the  end  of  1918  we  shall 
have  completed  fifty  thousand.  Mr.  Coffin  is  saying  nothing 
about  that,  but  he  is  working  about  sixteen  hours  a  day  and 
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eating  his  graham-cracker  luncheons  as  best  he  can  while 
working. 

''  Most  efficient  man  in  the  Government,"  is  what  they 
say  about  him  in  Washington,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country,  wherever  they  are  acquainted  with  his  dynamic  en- 
ergy, his  practical  knowledge  of  engines  and  his  general  busi- 
ness ability.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  a  number  of 
square  pegs  in  round  holes  in  various  divisions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment war  work,  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Board 
is  not  that  sort.  He  is  the  best  fitting  peg  we  have  in  any  of 
the  many  important  war-service  holes  in  the  country. 

''  If  I  heard  Coffin  talking  in  his  sleep,"  remarked  a 
Washington  official  not  long  ago,  "  I  wouldn't  take  the 
trouble  to  go  over  and  listen  because  I  would  know  exactly 
what  he  would  be  saying.  '  Standardize !  Standardize ! 
Standardize ! '    That's  his  motto,  his  slogan,  his  creed." 

"If  Coffin  were  too  busy  to  see  me  and  I  had  to  get  at 
him,"  said  another  Washington  worker — a  big  inventor — 
"  I'd  just  stick  my  mouth  to  the  keyhole  of  his  office  door  and 
shout  '  Standardize ! '  and  he'd  come  running,  open  the  door 
and  shout,  '  Sure,  I'll  do  it !  What  do  you  want  to  stand- 
ardize?'" 

It  was  Chairman  Coffin's  standardization  that  brought 
about  the  most  powerful  and  wonderful  and  efficient  engine 
in  the  world  today,  our  far-famed  Liberty  motor.  He  didn't 
make  it  alone.  That  part  is  history — how  for  many  days  our 
most  expert  engineers  got  together  and  worked  it  out,  how 
two  hundred  draftsmen  made  drawing  after  drawing,  how 
every  non-essential  was  cast  away  until  finally,  as  a  birthday 
present  to  our  Nation,  a  Liberty  motor  was  completed  on  the 
fourth  day  of  last  July.  But  Coffin  had  his  finger  in  it,  all  of 
his  fingers  and  both  fists !  It  was  his  idea  to  make  a  standard 
motor,  and  then  he  standardized  the  'plane  it  was  to  lift. 

THE  RISE  OF  EFFICIENCY 

Ten  years  ago  he  began  standardizing,  while  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  In  1910  he  was  made  president  of  the 
National  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  and  his  work  of 
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standardization  has  played  the  major  part  in  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  automobile  industry,  making  possible  tre- 
mendously increased  production  and  lower-priced  cars.  It 
was  his  genius  along  these  lines  that  led  the  Society  of  Auto- 
mobile Engineers  to  designate  him  as  one  of  two  appointees 
to  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  which  was  being  formed  by 
Secretary  Daniels.  He  was  made  Chairman  of  Industrial 
Preparedness. 

*'  It  was  one  of  our  luckiest  appointments,"  said  Secre- 
tary Daniels. 

Here  was  opportunity  for  Mr.  Coffin  to  get  busy  with 
his  "  standardization  "  plans.  To  him  there  could  be  no  indus- 
trial preparedness  until  we  knew  what  we  had  to  do  with. 
''  You've  got  to  know  how  much  gas  there  is  in  your  tank 
before  you  can  tell  how  far  you  can  run,''  was  his  epigram- 
matic way  of  putting  it.  And  so  he  started  in  to  find  out  just 
how  well  prepared  this  country  was,  industrially.  The  result 
of  this  was  his  collection  of  detailed  information  as  to  ca- 
pacity, special  lines,  possibilities  of  increase  and  all  other 
details  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  factories  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Coffin  had  them  card-indexed.  If  our  Government 
needs  a  thousand  tin  buckets  or  a  million  screws  or  a  hundred 
derricks,  or  anything  else,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Coffin,  who  will  run  over  his  index  and  give  the  information. 
His  next  step  was  to  arrange  for  the  mobilization  of  these  fac- 
tories, as  it  were;  that  is,  make  every  arrangement  for  the 
best  utilization  of  any  or  all  of  their  particular  facilities  when 
occasion  demanded. 

The  result  was  that  when  war  arrived  and  it  came  time 
to  turn  out  Liberty  motors  and  aeroplanes,  the  Chairman  of 
our  Aircraft  Board  named  factory  after  factory  in  quick  suc- 
cession best  qualified  to  do  the  work  and  today,  in  nearly  a 
score  of  immense  factories  from  New  England  to  California, 
this  work  is  being  done. 

In  1916  President  Wilson  appointed  Mr.  Coffin  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  Later  he  was  made  head  of 
the  subsidiary  Aircraft  Production  Board.     By  act  of  Con- 
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gress  in  191 7  this  subsidiary  board  was  made  a  separate  en- 
tity, known  as  the  *'  Aircraft  Board,"  for  the  purpose  of  ''  ex- 
panding and  coordinating  the  industrial  activities  relating  to 
aircraft  or  parts  of  aircraft  and  to  facilitate,  generally,  the 
development  of  the  air  service."  Mr.  Coffin  was  made  chair- 
man of  that  board.  That's  his  job  today,  a  mighty  big  job, 
but  he's  a  mighty  big  man  for  that  particular  job  and  Amer- 
ica's war  in  the  air  is  going  to  be  a  surprising  success  because 
of  his  work. 

What  we  had  in  the  way  of  aircraft  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war — our  beginning — has  been  mentioned,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  ordinary  'planes  and  a  handful  of  men. 

First  of  all  Mr.  Coffin  visualized  the  situation.  He  is 
not  a  dreamer — there's  a  big  difference  between  dreaming 
and  practical  vizualization. 

"Where  are  we  to  fight  with  our  aircraft?"  was  the 
natural  question. 

"  In  Europe,  across  three  thousand  miles  of  water,"  was 
the  reply. 

*'  Anyone,"  says  Mr.  Coffin,  "  may  appreciate  these  diffi- 
culties. It  is  one  thing  to  have  your  aircraft  close  to  your 
factories  so  that  supplies  may  be  rushed  and  parts  for  repair 
easily  procured.  But  to  be  three  or  four  weeks  or  a  couple  of 
months  away  from  such  supplies  when  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
pair the  'plane  within  a  few  hours  is  too  serious  a  condition 
to  consider." 

MR.   coffin's  stupendous  TASK 

He  knew  the  airplane  field  pretty  well.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  sorts  of  engines.  Some  say  the  ''  E."  of  his 
middle  name  stands  for  "  engine."  He  knew  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Germans,  had  many  types 
of  'planes.  Each  was  vastly  different  from  the  other.  Each 
had  different  engines.  None  of  the  parts  were  interchange- 
able. An  engine  from  one  'plane  would  not  properly  lift  and 
convey  another  make  of  plane.  Obviously,  we  could  not  send 
our  many  makes  over  there  and  maintain  supplies  and  repairs. 

"  We  have  got  to  make  'planes,  not  dozens,  but  thou- 
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sands,  and  make  them  with  all  speed.  We've  got  to  turn  them 
out  faster  than  any  layman  would  believe  possible.  Above 
all,  we  haven't  a  plane  over  here  that  can  compete  with  any 
of  the  types  now  used  in  the  war  over  in  Europe,"  was  the 
proposition  put  up  to  Mr.  Coffin. 

He  was  equal  to  it.  He  knew  that  it  could  be  done.  He 
solved  the  first  problem  with  one  word — '"  Standardization! '' 

"  Not  only  that,"  declared  the  Chairman  of  our  Aircraft 
Board, ''  not  only  have  we  got  to  do  away  with  a  dozen  differ- 
ent makes  and  standardize  our  fighting  aircraft,  but  we  have 
got  to  make  a  'plane  that  is  better  than  any  over  there.  Espe- 
cially, it  has  got  to  be  much  better  than  any  German  'plane." 

And  then  began  his  hard  work.  Congress  appropriated 
$640,000,000.  (A  billion  more  is  soon  to  be  appropriated.) 
Various  types  were  investigated.  To  Mr.  Coffin  they  were 
all  wrong,  so  far  as  we,  three  thousand  miles  from  the  firing 
line,  were  concerned. 

To  merely  copy  the  English  and  French  types  would  not 
be  improving  the  fighting  'plane,  and  they  were  having  a  diffi- 
cult enough  time  if  it,  as  it  was,  to  supply  their  own  repairs. 
We  could  not  use  their  shops.  We  would  have  to  make 
special  tools  and  build  special  plants  to  do  that.  It  was  out  of 
the  question. 

Hundred  horsepower  engines  were  about  the  best  we 
had.  The  Allies  were  using  engines  that  developed  as  high  as 
two  hundred  and  eighty  horsepower.    We  must  beat  that ! 

''  There  was  no  reason  why  we  could  not  excel  in  air- 
craft," was  the  way  Mr.  Coffin  looked  at  it.  He  knew  our 
technical  and  mechanical  equipment  was  the  best  in  the  world. 
He  had  full  faith  in  our  skilled  designers  of  engines  and, 
since  it  was  an  American  who  invented  the  heavier-than-air 
flying  machine,  he  could  see  no  possible  excuse  for  this  Coun- 
try to  fall  down,  now  that  the  great  test  had  come. 

Of  greatest  importance  is  the  war  in  the  air.  No  one 
understood  that  better  than  Mr.  Coffin,  and  no  one  will  know 
just  how  hard  he  worked,  or  of  the  various  engines  he  exam- 
ined, or  how  he  went  into  every  detail  of  aeroplane  construc- 
tion.   Foreign  engines — even  if  thc}^  were  made  over  here — 
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could  not  be  produced  until  well  into  191 8.  And,  as  the  en- 
gine was  the  heart  of  the  aircraft,  that  was  attended  to  first. 
All  the  world  now  knows  something  of  the  history  of  our 
Liberty  motor,  unquestionably  the  greatest  engine  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  strongest,  most  powerful  and  simplest  engine 
today. 

THE  AMERICAN  AEROPLANE 

Mr.  Coffin  is  a  builder  of  gasoline  engines.  He  knows 
them  from  A  to  Z.  He  built  his  first  gas  engine  twenty-one 
years  ago.  Two  years  later  he  completed  a  steam  motor  car. 
And  from  that  time  on  he  not  only  kept  pace  with  engine  con- 
struction, but  generally  he  kept  many  paces  ahead.  And  so 
when  the  Government  gave  these  skilled  men  every  assistance 
Mr.  Coffin  knew  just  what  ought  to  be  done.  As  fast  as  the 
engine-makers,  locked  up  in  that  hotel  room  in  Washington — 
Mr.  Coffin  was  one  of  them — designed  a  new  part,  skilled 
draftsmen  made  drawings  and  these  were  rushed  off  to  vari- 
ous factories  and  the  parts  made.  Some  were  good,  some 
were  eliminated.  Finally,  after  twenty-eight  days  of  this 
work,  the  first  step  was  completed.  Then  the  first  engine 
turned  out,  then  many  more  and  the  tests  and  more  tests,  until 
finally  the  twelve-cylinder  Liberty  motor  of  today  was  per- 
fected. Mammoth  factories  all  over  the  country  are  turning 
it  out — in  parts. 

It  is  absolutely  interchangeable.  Piston  rings  may  be 
made  in  California  and  cylinders  in  Connecticut  and  other 
parts  in  other  states,  and  when  they  are  assembled  the  perfect 
engine  is  there,  running  true  to  form — champion  of  them  all. 

"  Now  what's  the  best  type  of  'plane  for  them  to  carry?  '' 
was  Coffin's  next  question.  And  he  found  out.  It  took  study, 
but  it  was  solved.  So  he  standardized  the  'planes  as  well  as 
the  engines.  Wires  from  one  factory,  struts  from  another, 
the  spruce  pieces  from  one  shop,  canvas  from  another,  all 
shipped  to  one  of  the  big  assembling  plants,  put  together — 
motor  installed,  test  made — perfection,  without  fail ! 

Not  long  ago  these  new  war  'planes  were  ready  for  pack- 
ing and  shipping  and  now  they  arc  "  going  over."    They  are 
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going  in  greater  quantities  than  Washington  cares  to  make 
pubHc,  and  they  will  continue  to  go  over  while  our  army  of 
air  fighters  is  being  constantly  enlarged,  is  constantly  train- 
ing in  this  country,  Canada,  England,  France,  Italy  and  even 
in  distant  Egypt. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  enough  spruce — the  very  best  wood 
for  the  'planes.  Regiments  of  men  who  know  woodcraft 
were  made  up  from  our  enlisted  men  and  sent  into  the  woods 
to  cut  trees.  Only  the  best  grains  can  be  used.  A  knot,  a 
gnarly  place,  a  whorl  in  the  grain  may  mean  an  aviator's  life. 
Ordinarily,  it  takes  a  year  to  properly  season  spruce  wood. 
That  wouldn't  do,  so  artificial  means  were  found  and  it  can 
be  seasoned  in  a  couple  of  months  or  less  today. 

Castor  oil  is  the  best  for  planes  because  it  is  not  aflfected 
by  the  cold  of  high  altitudes.  Most  of  it  came  from  Spain  and 
other  countries  abroad.  Ships  were  not  always  available, 
and  so  castor  beans  were  planted  in  the  South  and  a  supply  is 
insured.  That's  but  another  phase  of  Mr.  Coffin's  "  standard- 
ization," his  constant  and  untiring  efifort  to  help  us  to  be  pre- 
eminent in  the  coming  great  war  in  the  air. 

Last  December  some  one  started  the  cry,  ''  We  must 
speed  up  in  aviation !  "  It  was  taken  up  by  the  press  and  by 
many  carpers.  Editorials  were  written  about  it.  A  New 
York  newspaper  solemnly  warned  Washington  that  '^  Mak- 
ing haste  slowly  will  not  win  the  war.  We  are  falling  behind 
in  our  aeroplane  production."  An  American  writer  in 
France  wrote  a  hysterical  article,  giving  the  impression  that 
he  was  announcing  a  dire  calamity  when  he  stated  that  *^  It  is 
now  December  and  not  a  single  American  aeroplane  has  ar- 
rived in  France ! " 

What  would  these  writers  and  carpers  have  thought  had 
they  known  that  our  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Committee 
"hoped  to  get  our  first  'planes  in  France  by  July,  1918?  " 
At  that  time  Washington  was  not  ready  to  make  public  just 
what  was  going  on  in  regard  to  aeroplane  construction. 
Official  news  of  the  great  Liberty  motor  had  been  given  out, 
but  no  inkling  of  how  the  Chairman  of  our  Aircraft  Board 
was  having  them  turned  out  by  wholesale  in  various  big 
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plants — in  many  ^.'iant  automobile  plants  and  elsewhere.  Nor 
was  much  made  public  then  about  the  mammoth  assembling 
plants,  where  the   planes  were  being  set  up. 

SPEEDING  UP 

In  January  of  this  year  Mr.  Coffin  made  a  statement  for 
the  public,  in  which  he  said : 

''  The  production  of  standardized  training  machines,  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Committee,  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  the  program  of  January  20. 

"  In  regard  to  providing,  equipping  and  training  fliers 
and  mechanics  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Technical  Committee,  I  can  say 
that  this  program  is  progressing  exactly  on  schedule.  The 
training  of  fliers  and  mechanics  is  provided  for  in  this  and 
allied  countries.  Thousands  of  mechanics  are  being  put  into 
actual  service  with  the  allied  forces.  American  fliers  are  in 
training  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  original  program  for  pilots  will  be  increased. 

"  Raw  and  semi-finished  materials  and  finished  parts,  in- 
cluding motors,  to  insure  the  consummation  of  the  augmented 
allied  aircraft  building  programs,  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  supplied." 

The  program  preparing  for  our  part  in  the  war  in  the 
air  was  arranged  with  the  hearty  approval  of  our  Allies. 
They  knew  what  was  needed,  they  knew  how  much  of  our 
help  they  must  have  and  our  program  included  even  more 
than  they  called  for.  And  when  Mr.  Coffin  says  ''  We  are 
doing  even  more  than  living  up  to  this  program,"  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  there  is  no  call  for  adverse  comment  or  for  com- 
plaining of  what  our  Aircraft  Board  is  doing,  or  for  any  cry 
to  ''  Speed  up  in  aviation." 

We  have  speeded  up  beyond  all  expectations  and  we  are 
continuing  to  speed  up.  As  time  goes  by  we  speed  up  in  our 
output  and  at  the  same  time  turn  out  even  better  motors  and 
'planes. 

The  trouble  with  those  who  howled  about  our  lack  of 
speed  in  aeroplane  production  was  that  they  didn't  under- 
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stand  the  situation.  They  failed  to  see  why  Chairman  Coffin 
couldn't  build  our  fighting  'planes  and  ship  them  to  France 
without  a  moment's  delay.  The  Liberty  motor  was  perfected 
in  July,  and  they  felt  that  by  December  many  'planes  should 
have  been  completed  and  gone  over. 

Many  'planes  zvere  completed,  but  not  sent  across.  These 
kickers  did  not  stop  to  think  that,  first  of  all,  must  come  the 
training 'planes.  These  are  smaller  and  lighter  than  the 'planes 
used  in  warfare.  They  are  absolutely  necessary.  Chairman 
Coffin  knew  that,  first  of  all,  we  should  get  the  men  and  train 
them,  else  our  'planes  would  be  of  no  value.  So  the  training 
'planes  were  first  turned  out,  enough  to  start  the  training. 
There  had  to  be  one  training  'plane,  with  a  spare  engine,  for 
every  pilot  who  was  to  reach  the  front. 

Some  day — and  that  day  is  not  many  months  distant,  the 
number  of  United  States  fighting  aeroplanes  in  action  at  the 
front  will  surprise  the  world.  The  total  'planes  of  any 
of  the  fighting  nations  will  be  but  a  handful  as  compared 
to  our  supply.  At  no  time  has  either  England,  France  or 
Germany  had  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  'planes 
at  the  front. 

Our  needs  now  are  mostly  for  men  and  more  men.  For 
every  'plane  in  the  air  there  must  be  two  complete  reserve 
'planes  and  forty-three  men  on  the  ground !  The  volunteer- 
ing of  skilled  mechanics  to  remain  on  the  ground  is  being 
urged.  The  response  is  encouraging.  It  seems  to  the  layman 
almost  a  waste  of  man-power  to  have  forty-three  men  on  the 
ground  for  every  'plane  fighting  in  the  air,  but  it  should  be 
known  that  every  engine  and  every  'plane  must  be  carefully 
overhauled  and  tested  out  after  every  flight.  No  one  knows 
what  might  happen  to  an  aviator  if  he  started  out  on  a  second 
trip  without  having  the  'plane,  engine  and  all  tested  and  over- 
hauled, and  if  it  is  discovered  that  he  has  been  given  such  a 
'plane  all  the  mechanicians  responsible  are  court-martialed 
and  severely  punished.  The  life  of  an  engine,  at  best,  is  not 
more  than  two  months.  All  of  these  extra  men  are  needed. 
Every  'plane  and  engine  must  be  overhauled  after  seventy- 
five  hours,  whether  or  not  it  has  been  used. 
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HIS  RECORD  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

It  is  Mr.  Coffin's  genius  for  organization  of  industrial 
forces,  his  penchant  for  standardization,  that  has  made  pos- 
sible the  unifying  of  the  many  branches  of  aircraft  construc- 
tion. It  was  his  idea  lor  a  universal  motor  better  than  any 
other ;  it  was  his  idea  to  reduce  the  types  of  'planes  and  en- 
gines in  use  at  the  front  to  the  smallest  possible  number  and 
to  standardize  the  parts,  so  that  a  twelve-cylinder  Liberty 
motor,  if  disabled  on  the  Somme  front,  say,  would  not  have 
to  wait  until  some  one  had  gone  back  to  Detroit  or  to  the 
Liberty  motor  agency  in  Paris,  to  get  the  necessary  broken 
parts,  but  could  be  instantly  supplied  from  the  nearest  motor 
in  the  field ! 

And  the  Chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Board  has  had  able 
assistance  from  his  fellow-members  of  that  board.  They  are : 
Richard  F.  Howe,  President  of  the  Aircraft  Board;  Maj. 
Gen.  George  O.  Squier,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army; 
Col.  R.  L.  Montgomery,  Col.  E.  A.  Deeds,  Rear  Admiral 
D.  W.  Taylor,  Lieut.  Commander  A.  K.  Takins  and  Capt. 
N.  E.  Irwin. 

Howard  Earl  Coffin  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ohio  in  1873. 
His  family  was  established  here  by  Tristram  Coffyn  in  1642 
on  Nantucket  Island.  His  mother  was  of  the  John  Jay  fam- 
ily, that  doughty  old  Revolutionary  statesman.  Pie  studied 
in  the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
went  into  practical  engineering  work  and  later  was  connected 
with  several  automobile  concerns  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ments, became  vice-president  and  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Chalmers-Detroit  Company  and  later,  with  others,  founded 
the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  in  1909.  It  was  the  next 
year  that  he  became  president  of  the  National  Society  of 
Automobile  Engineers,  so  that  by  the  time  he  was  called  upon 
in  our  national  preparedness  work  to  classify  our  manufac- 
turing resources,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  do  so  and  turn 
this  important  work  over  for  the  benefit  of  our  Government — 
a  benefit  that  cannot  be  overrated. 

As  Chairman  of  our  Aircraft  Board,  Howard  E.  Coffin 
is  the  man  behind  our  war  in  the  air. 


THE  RED  CROSS  UNDER 

FIRE 

By  HARVEY  D.  GIBSON 

[GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS] 

The  comprehensive  scope  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  in  Europe 
is  hardly  realised  by  the  public.  In  this  article  Mr.  Gibson  explains  what  the 
Red  Cross  is  doing  and  its  broad  reach  across  the  war  zones  to  succor  the  suf- 
ferers of  war-bled  mankind  behind  the  firing  line. — The  Editor. 

WHEN  the  War  Council  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  had  received  a  pledge  from  the  American 
people  of  a  contribution  for  the  cause  of  over 
$100,000,000,  its  responsibilities  shaped  themselves  into  con- 
fronting the  vital  issues  of  practical  aid.  It  was  impossible 
to  separate  the  offices  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
from  the  sentiment  of  its  being,  from  the  merciful  potentiali- 
ties, the  great  purposes  that  had  stimulated  the  growth  of  all 
that  the  Red  Cross  flag  has  represented.  The  War  Council 
realized  the  greater  opportunity  that  this  power  of  sentiment 
could  enjoy  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  wounds  of  Europe, 
inflicted  by  the  most  tragic  war  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  mutilations  of  battle,  the  torn  flesh  of  the  men  at  the 
front,  grievously  in  need  of  first  aid  as  they  were,  did  not 
seem  to  represent  the  entire  duties  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross.  There  were  other  wounds  to  care  for,  besides 
these.  There  were  great  numbers  mentally  and  physically 
stunned  by  the  impact  of  war.  There  was  evidence  of  wide- 
spread infant  mortality  among  the  children  newly  born  since 
the  great  disaster.  There  were  vast  territories  scarred  with 
the  brutalities  and  needless  destruction  of  the  enemy.  There 
were  crowds  of  refugees,  of  helpless  civilians  whose  wounds 
could  only  be  healed  by  a  practical  friendliness,  a  helpful  sys- 
tem of  assistance,  by  which  their  courage  and  their  instinct 
of  independence  could  be  gradually  restored  to  an  active 
future. 
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It  was  not  a  problem  of  economics  that  concerned  the 
duties  of  the  Red  Cross,  so  much  as  it  was  an  apphcation 
of  common  humanity,  an  antiseptic  of  feehng  and  purpose 
that  alone  could  stifle  the  pain  of  those  whose  fate  it  was  to 
hover  on  the  outskirts,  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  horror 
in  which  the  nations  found  themselves,  in  face  of  a  ruth- 
less enemy.  It  was  not  so  difficult  to  find  out  the  Red  Cross 
problems  in  Europe,  as  it  was  to  decide  how  to  co-ordinate 
them,  how  to  adjust  the  numerous  relief  systems  existing 
before  we  came.  A  great  deal  of  wonderful  work  had 
already  been  done  by  various  relief  organizations  for  various 
endeavors,  before  the  United  States  declared  war.  American 
neutrality,  before  the  Declaration  of  War  however,  had  not 
been  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  the  warring  nations.  An 
exact  calculation  of  the  amount  of  money  and  material  help 
supplied  them  by  American  organizations  and  individuals, 
would  equal  perhaps  the  total  supplied  by  the  European  aids 
since  the  war  began. 

From  the  time  the  War  Council  became  a  financial  and 
executive  advisory  board,  compelled  to  study  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  there 
seemed  to  be  many  things  to  be  done  that  had  been  left 
undone  because  of  the  nearness  of  the  afflicted  to  the  actual 
scenes  of  war.  The  great  countries  of  the  world — France, 
Russia,  Italy,  and  the  smaller  countries,  such  as  Serbia, 
Roumania,  Armenia — were  benumbed  by  the  shock,  stunned 
in  the  reverberations  of  war  thunder.  Food,  clothing,  even 
nursing  had  been  thought  of  and  had  been  supplied  to  the 
large  populations  of  these  countries  who  were  not  themselves 
actually  fighting.  It  seemed  to  us  that  there  had  been  an 
inadvertent  neglect,  however,  of  conditions  that  we  in 
America  could  see  better,  because  of  our  further  perspective. 
They  were  not  the  actual  conditions  that  might  confront  the 
army  surgeon,  the  hospital  nurse,  the  ambulance  driver,  but 
they  were  none  the  less  vital  to  the  ultimate  rehabilitation  of 
national  strength  on  that  account. 

Bodily  wounds  are  not  the  most  fatal;  it  is  the  wounds 
that  affect  the  stability  of  character,  the  dignity  of  personal 
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independence,  the  strength  of  national  progress,  that  are  very 
urgently  in  need  of  proper  care  and  attention.  In  a  general 
way  there  was  ample  proof  that  the  whole  progress  of  Euro- 
pean character,  especially  in  those  countries  named,  was 
being  torn  and  disrupted.  From  such  conditions  the  strength 
of  these  nations  was  being  sapped  at  the  very  heart  of  their 
national  strength.  Economic  discouragement,  personal 
privations,  hopelessness  of  outlook  had  been  undermining 
their  national  courage,  strength  and  ambition.  While  in  some 
cases  the  formalities  of  their  governments  continued,  the 
formalities  of  their  individual  lives  were  becoming  inert  in 
the  black  shadows  of  war.  It  was  a  delicate  problem,  but  one 
very  forcibly  confronting  us.  It  was  a  problem  that  no 
degree  of  charitable  approach  could  solve.  It  was  not  a 
problem  for  charity;  that  would  have  been  offensive  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  problem  itself.  It  was  not  a  problem  for 
a  too  obvious  sympathy.  That  too  would  have  been  offensive 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  fighting  silently  for  their  price. 
We  in  America  were  conscious  that  these  special  wounds  of 
the  civilians  and  non-combatant  populations  of  Europe  re- 
quired a  special  degree  of  help,  a  new  application  of  healing 
process. 

Our  first  duty  was  organization.  We  realized  that  we 
must  have  before  us  an  intelligent  and  accurate  report  of  the 
actual  wounds  themselves,  before  we  would  be  in  a  logical 
position  to  apply  the  system  by  which  we  might  heal  them 
intelligently.  This  information  we  secured  by  sending 
special  commissions  to  Europe  composed  of  men  who  under- 
stood the  delicacy  of  the  problems  which  they  were  expected 
to  unravel.  They  were  chiefly  men  who  made  personal  and 
material  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  faith  in  the  idea.  It  was  really  surprising  to 
find,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Americans  are  regarded  as  a 
nation  of  money  makers,  that  there  were  so  many  American 
men  anxious  to  demonstrate,  at  their  own  cost,  the  ideals 
of  the  European  problem.  Their  names  are  on  record  and 
their  work  has  been  unselfishly  distinguished.  They  have  all 
contributed  greatly  to  the  information  which  the  War  Coun- 
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cil  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  demanded,  and  the 
work  which  was  accompHshed  by  these  commissions,  in  prob- 
ing the  wounds  of  the  civilian  population  of  our  Allies,  was 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  expertly  done.  The 
needs  for  work  among  the  armies  of  our  Allies  is  still  vast. 
No  definite  plans  can  at  this  moment  be  made  out,  because 
complete  first-hand  reports  of  what  is  practicable  for  the 
Red  Cross  to  do  are  still  coming  in.  We  are  overwhelmed 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  needs.  We  are  daily  facing  the 
problem  of  how  to  meet  them  practicably. 

The  five  commissions  made  up  of  representative  Ameri- 
cans skilled  not  only  in  medical  and  surgical  work  but  in  busi- 
ness administration  have  conducted  important  obligations 
with  unique  efficiency.  The  first  of  these  commissions,  or- 
ganized immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  War  Coun- 
cil, was  sent  to  France.  It  required  no  perspicuity  to  see  that 
France  had  suffered  beyond  description.  In  spite  of  tre- 
mendous patriotism  and  success  towards  raising  a  huge 
American  army,  it  was  obvious  that  no  great  American  mili- 
tary effort  could  be  felt  in  France  for  many  months  to  come. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  chief  obligations  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  immediate  needs  of  France  must  consist  of  organized 
assistance,  not  so  much  to  the  military  forces  as  to  the  French 
people  themselves,  who  were  actually  in  great  need.  Their 
distress  involved  upon  us  not  only  an  undertaking  of  the 
greatest  mercy,  but  it  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  do  the  most 
effective  work  that  the  American  people  so  generously  wished 
to  do,  to  strengthen  the  courage,  to  invigorate  the  morale, 
to  heal  the  wounds  not  only  of  the  French  army  but  of  the 
whole  French  nation  in  this  critical  period. 

While  the  French  people  were  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
the  American  army,  there  was  definite  work  for  the  Red 
Cross  to  accomplish  in  the  interim.  There  was  a  real  con- 
tribution to  be  made,  not  only  towards  the  actual  relief  of 
distress  in  France,  but  towards  curtailing  the  war.  If  we 
regard  this  obvious  feature  of  the  many  services  which  the 
Red  Cross  must  perform  for  our  Allies  on  no  other  basis  than 
a  purely  practical  one,  all  the  assistance  we  can  render  to 
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France  at  once,  whether  in  heahng^  the  wounds  of  the  sick,  or 
heahng  the  wounds  of  the  destitute,  enables  us  to  reduce  the 
menace  of  disaster  to  the  American  army  in  France. 

For  this  reason  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Europe  is  established  in  France.  Before  the  full 
strength  of  the  American  army  can  get  to  France  in  force,  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  doing  the  advance  work  there.  Its 
purposes  are  to  see  that  both  the  French  army  and  the  French 
people  must  realize  and  understand  that  the  great  heart  of 
the  American  people  is  with  them.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  convey  the  impulses  of  the  heart  than  in  deeds  of  mercy 
and  practicability.  Behind  the  appropriations  of  over 
$13,000,000  the  War  Council  has  thus  far  made  for  the  work 
in  France,  has  been  that  thought.  In  fact,  the  entire  policy 
of  the  Red  Cross  organization  is  based  upon  that  obligation 
and  privilege. 

Briefly,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion in  France  by  the  Red  Cross  commission,  these  were  the 
policies  decided  upon : 

1.  To  establish  and  maintain  hospitals,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, for  soldiers  in  the  American  Army  in  France. 

2.  To  establish  and  maintain  canteens,  rest  houses,  recreation 
huts  and  other  means  of  supplying  the  American  soldiers  with  such 
comforts  and  recreations  as  the  Army  authorities  may  approve. 

3.  To  establish  and  maintain,  in  France,  canteens,  rest  houses, 
recreation  huts  and  other  means  of  supplying  comforts  and  recreation 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  our  Allies. 

4.  To  distribute  hospital  equipment  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  to 
military  hospitals  for  soldiers  of  the  American  or  allied  armies. 

5.  To  engage  in  civilian  relief,  including: 

a — The  care  and  education  of  destitute  children. 

b — Care  of  mutilated  soldiers. 

c — Care  of  sick  and  disabled  soldiers. 

d — Relief  work  in  the  devastated  areas  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, such  as  furnishing,  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts, 
agricultural  implements,  household  goods,  foods,  clothing  and 
such  temporary  shelter  as  will  enable  them  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

e — To  provide  relief  for  and  guard  against  the  increase  of 
tuberculosis. 

6.  To  furnish  relief  for  soldiers  and  civilians  held  as  prisoners 
by  the  enemy,  and  to  give  assistance  to  such  civilians  as  are  returned 
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to  France  from  time  to  time  from  the  parts  of  Belgium  and  of  France 
held  by  the  enemy. 

7.  To  supply  financial  assistance  to  committees,  societies  or  in- 
dividuals allied  with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  carrying  on  relief 
work  in  Europe. 

These  are  merely  the  sign-posts  pointing  the  difficult 
roads  which  the  American  National  Red  Cross  has  under- 
taken to  follow.  The  obligations  proposed,  and  in  some  cases 
already  operating,  dealing  with  the  relief  work  among  the 
civilian  populations,  is  a  unique  and  far-reaching  undertak- 
ing. To  offer  the  destitute  and  distressed  inhabitants  of  the 
devastated  areas  of  France  and  Belgium  money  would  be 
an  offense  to  the  splendid  pride  with  which  they  have  endured 
the  penalty  of  war.  It  is  the  healing  of  these  wounds,  which 
have  oppressed  the  stability  of  national  character,  that  re- 
quired the  most  careful  treatment.  There  is  a  convalescent 
period  that  follows  every  wound,  a  period  of  restoration 
when  violated  nature  fights  for  normal  reconstruction.  The 
treatment  of  convalescence  is  quite  as  important  as  the  first 
aid  treatment.  We  decided  that  this  object  of  restoring  the 
stunned  nations  of  Europe  to  a  realization  that  the  scars  of 
war  were  curable,  must  be  done  surreptitiously.  It  affected 
such  vital  resources  of  character  that  unless  the  restoration 
work  were  done  without  an  obvious  sympathy,  but  with  a 
practical  demonstration  of  good  will,  we  should  defeat  our 
own  purposes.  Therefore,  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of  supplying 
these  wounded  civilians  of  the  distressed  districts  of  France 
and  Belgium  with  the  practical  sinews  of  individual  strength. 
We  decided  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  the  immediate 
necessities  knowing  that  in  the  possession  of  such  sinews 
they  would  be  restored  to  economic  independence.  We 
started  a  healing  process  of  character  by  helping  them  to 
establish  new  homes  for  themselves,  in  restoring  the  old 
homes,  to  acquire  the  feeling  of  health  and  strength  in  the 
land  that  belonged  to  them.  There  is  no  sentiment  in  the 
purposes  of  world  democracy  more  important  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nations  in  Europe  than  the  preservation  of  the 
feeling  that  their  own  land  belongs  to  them. 
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The  infant  welfare  of  France  is  obviously  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  national  restoration.  Before  the 
war,  the  birth  rate  and  death  rates  in  France  were  so  nearly 
equal  that  great  concern  was  expressed  in  France  over  the 
future  of  the  national  life.  After  three  years  of  the  war,  the 
birth  rate  was  officially  estimated  at  only  eight  per  thousand. 
The  loss  in  population  in  191 6  was  nearly  two  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  ending  August  ist, 
191 5,  the  birth  rate  of  France  was  reduced  one  half.  Because 
of  the  need  for  effective  work  among  children,  the  Red  Cross 
organized  and  sent  to  France  an  infant  welfare  unit.  It  is 
composed  of  nurses  and  doctors  assigned  to  special  work  with 
mothers  and  children.  They  are  specialists  surveying  the 
situation,  studying  the  work  already  so  well  started  before- 
hand by  the  French.  They  are  receiving  no  compensation  for 
their  practice  among  the  people.  Besides  co-operating  with 
French  specialists,  the  task  before  the  Red  Cross  in  this 
matter  consists  of  conducting  a  general  educational  cam- 
paign among  French  mothers  in  the  interest  of  better  pre- 
natal hygiene  and  the  scientific  feeding  and  care  of  babies. 
In  the  City  of  Toul  a  temporary  children's  shelter  has  been 
established.  This  is  a  section  of  the  war  zone  recently 
bombarded  by  the  enemy.  While  the  French  government  has 
properly  recognized  the  importance  of  child  welfare  work 
since  the  war,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  liberally  co- 
operated with  them  in  the  work  of  supplying  doctors,  nurses, 
administrative  officers  and  by  installing  sanitary  apparatus. 
In  this  temporary  children's  shelter  will  be  housed  very  soon 
probably  over  a  thousand  children  rendered  homeless  by  the 
war.  They  will  be  cared  for  there  as  long  as  the  conditions 
keep  them  away  from  their  homes.  This  work  unques- 
tionably belongs  to  the  character  of  national  restoration. 

The  relief  of  refugees  destitute  in  France  is  part  of  the 
problem  of  national  restoration.  Repatriated  Frenchmen 
from  the  occupied  regions  of  France  are  being  brought  to 
France  at  an  average  of  a  thousand  a  day.  Large  numbers 
come  to  Paris.  The  American  Red  Cross  plans  to  be  able  to 
take  care  temporarily  of  these  returning  populations,  to  aid 
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in  clothing,  feeding  and  housing  any  number  of  them  from 
five  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand.  The  proper  care  of 
these  crushed  human  beings,  who  have  endured  disastrous 
treatment  as  prisoners  in  Germany,  all  tends  to  restore  the 
national  character  of  France. 

The  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  French  soldiers  who  have 
been  discharged  from  the  army  because  of  their  wounds  or 
physical  disability  due  to  exposure  in  the  trenches  is  another 
phase  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  the  interest  of  national  restoration.  These  men  are 
usually  entirely  deprived  of  any  earning  power.  Their 
families  need  prompt  assistance,  sometimes  they  require  re- 
lief indefinitely.  The  discharged  soldier  loses  his  uniform, 
and  frequently  these  men  have  not  money  with  which  to  buy 
clothes.  The  American  Red  Cross  gives  temporary  relief  to 
the  man  until  he  finds  employment,  and  permanent  relief  to 
the  unemployable.  Everything  that  the  Red  Cross  can  ac- 
complish for  the  human  re-endowment  of  the  victims  of  war 
in  France,  is  being  done,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  War 
Council  to  rebuild  the  villages  of  France  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  It  is  our  hope  and  our  purpose, 
however,  to  give  a  new  start  in  life  to  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  left  destitute  by  the  ravages  of  the  Ger- 
man army. 

But,  to  solve  the  economic  problem  of  making  it  possible 
for  this  helplessly  idle  population  to  re-establish  themselves 
by  their  usual  forms  of  labor  necessitates  that  they  be  pro- 
vided with  some  form  of  habitation.  This  in  itself  is  a  big 
financial  burden,  and  the  Red  Cross,  seeking  to  solve  it,  has 
appropriated  $403,090  for  a  provisional  experiment  in  that 
direction.  Under  this  plan  the  Red  Cross  proposes  to  recon- 
stitute sixty  families  in  each  of  four  villages  in  France,  each 
family  consisting  of  five  persons,  including  in  some  cases 
persons  not  actually  members  of  the  family.  There  will  be 
a  total  of  three  hundred  persons  per  village,  and  of  twelve 
hundred  persons  for  the  entire  enterprise.  The  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  Red  Cross  in  doing  this,  is  to  help  these  people 
help  themselves.    As  an  experiment  successfully  carried  out 
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it  will  be  an  example  of  encouragement  and  aid  to  a  g^reat 
many  beyond  those  immediately  affected. 

In  all  this  work  of  rehabilitation  in  France,  the  Red 
Cross  has  always  favored  co-operation  with  allied  organiza- 
tions conducting  relief  work  on  the  same  bases  of  economic 
restoration  for  the  afflicted  parts  of  the  French  people.  Chief 
among  the  Allies  with  whom  the  Red  Cross  has  been  in 
hearty  accord  is  the  American  Friends  National  Committee. 
As  a  preparatory  step  to  practical  service,  it  has  organized, 
and  is  training  the  American  Friend's  Reconstructing  Unit 
of  one  hundred  men  at  Haverford,  Pennsylvania.  This  unit 
went  into  training  about  the  middle  of  July  under  a  corps  of 
practical  instructors,  including  six  native  French  teachers. 
The  training  includes  instruction  in  the  mending  of  roads, 
the  building  of  portable  houses,  first  aid,  the  operation  of 
automobiles,  bricklaying  and  carpentry,  and  the  French 
language.  These  one  hundred  trained  workers  will  go  to 
France,  to  work  altogether  with  the  civil  population  in  dev- 
astated areas.  The  members  of  this  unit  will  wear  the  Red 
Cross  uniform.  Although  the  FRIENDS  who  are  enlisted 
in  this  work  are  conscientious  objectors  to  war,  they  will  be 
a  powerful  factor  in  remedying  the  evil  of  war. 

So  far,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  War  Council  to 
concentrate  immediate  Red  Cross  relief  in  France,  but 
already  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  problem  of  national  restora- 
tion in  Russia. 

The  initial  step  there  has  been  to  do  something  practi- 
cal to  hearten  afflicted  Russia.  When  the  American  Red 
Cross  commission  went  to  Russia,  it  carried  with  it  three  car- 
loads of  medical  supplies  and  surgical  instruments.  These 
were  to  supplement  the  needs  of  existing  hospital  institutions 
and  Red  Cross  organizations  already  operating  in  Russia. 
The  report  of  the  commission  to  Russia  foreshadows  cer- 
tain plans  which  the  American  Red  Cross  will  endeavor  to 
carry  out.  The  most  serious  problem  confronting  immediate 
probabilities  in  Russia,  entirely  apart  from  the  political  up- 
heaval, is  the  need  of  food,  clothing  and  footwear  for  its 
torn  population.    There  has  been  actual  mortality  in  Russia 
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from  starvation  as  a  result  of  this  war.  If  we  are  to  defend 
ourselves  against  the  often  discussed  inference,  the  intangible 
fear  that  Russia  may  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany, 
it  must  be  done  by  supplying  the  Russian  army  and  the  Rus- 
sion  people  in  the  North  with  food. 

The  Red  Cross  awaits  more  definite  advice  as  to  how  it 
may  serve  the  cause  of  the  Russian  people. 

Next  to  Belgium  and  France,  the  chief  center  of  the 
American  relief  work  abroad  has  been  in  Serbia.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Rockefeller  foundation  the  Red  Cross  undertook 
the  battle  in  Serbia  against  typhus.  The  problem  for  the 
National  Restoration  of  Serbia  which  confronted  the  Red 
Cross  commission  sent  there,  has  been  acknowledged  as  one 
of  the  most  formidable  in  Europe.  There  is  hardly  a  family 
in  Serbia  that  has  not  been  rendered  homeless,  and  scarcely 
a  family  that  has  not  lost  someone  on  the  battlefield.  The 
national  losses  of  Serbia  during  the  past  two  years  cannot  be 
estimated.  Beginning  with  an  army  of  near  half  a  million, 
it  is  estimated  that  over  150,000  men  have  been  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Central  Powers  and  are  suffering  malnutri- 
tion in  prison  camps.  Many  thousands  have  been  lost  in  the 
retreat  through  Albania.  Of  the  army  of  100,000  now  on 
the  Saloniki  front,  about  60,000  are  actual  fighting  men. 

The  entire  civilian  population  of  Serbia  has  been  driven 
regardlessly  over  the  face  of  Europe.  150,000  destitute  and 
fatherless  families  are  facing  poverty  and  famine  in  various 
alien  countries  of  Europe.  They  are  refugees  in  Russia, 
Rumania,  Greece,  Italy,  France  and  Switzerland. 

By  special  appropriations  for  relief  in  the  Near-East,  to 
co-operate  with  relief  agencies  already  in  the  war  zone,  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  confirming  its  policy  of  national 
restoration  in  Europe.  The  situation  there  is  very  serious. 
There  are  two  billion  people  in  Western  Asia  whose  death 
can  be  prevented  only  by  direct  and  continued  help  from 
the  American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief. 
These  people  have  been  exiled  from  their  homes  to  places 
where  self  support  is  impossible.  From  one  town  alone  the 
request  has  been  made  to  aid  10,000  fatherless  children.    A 
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report  from  an  American  Consul  in  another  district  states 
that  there  are  40,000  orphans.  In  this  entire  field  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  orphaned  children  run  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. While  it  is  true  that  the  larger  part  of  American 
Committee  of  Relief  has  been  given  to  Christians,  this  has 
not  been  because  they  have  been  Christians,  but  because  they 
were  residing  under  Moslem  rule  and  therefore  were  the  first 
to  suffer. 

Nearly  a  million  Armenians  were  massacred  or  driven  to 
death  in  191 5,  and  the  remainder  of  the  race  within  Turkish 
dominion  were  deported  into  the  desert  where  self  support 
was  impossible.    Over  500,000  Greeks  shared  the  same  fate. 

In  this  statement  only  the  policies  of  the  War  Council 
dealing  with  the  restoration  of  nations  in  the  war  zone  of 
Europe  have  been  considered.  The  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  President's  stand  for  a  World  Democracy  which 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  by  every  effort  of  its  own 
and  the  liberal  support  of  the  American  people,  has  not  been 
neglected  in  this  unique  and  tragic  moment  of  the  world's 
history. 


HOW  KIEL  CAN  BE 
PENETRATED 

By  A  HIGH  AUTHORITY 

To  destroy  the  German  Gibraltar  would  be  to  strike  a  death  blow  at  the 
Teuton's  hope  of  sea  domination.  Can  it  be  done,  and  howf  Why  has  the 
British  fleet  not  been  able  to  penetrate  Kiel?  Is  the  submarine  conquerable? 
These  and  other  vital  naval  questions  are  here  carefully  discussed  by  a  high 
authority,  whose  name,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be  used. — The  Editor. 

BEFORE  the  war,  sea-power  seemed  to  the  average  lay- 
man the  vital  factor  in  a  nation's  offensive  and 
defensive  strength.  For  nearly  a  generation  the  ex- 
perts on  war  matters  in  America  had  ceaselessly  emphasized 
the  paramount  necessity  of  developing  the  naval  arm  of  our 
military  establishment,  and  the  statistics  of  the  comparative 
effectiveness  of  the  British,  German,  Japanese  and  French 
navies  were  as  familiar  as  such  things  can  ever  be.  We  knew 
that  Great  Britain  had  long  ago  adopted  and  adhered  still  to 
a  policy  of  maintaining  a  navy  to  exceed  in  strength  the  com- 
bined sea  forces  of  any  two  other  powerful  nations ;  we  knew 
that,  in  Germany,  Emperor  and  advisers  constantly  harped 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  naval  strength.  Ever  since 
the  war,  Germany's  insistence  on  her  slogan  of  "  Freedom 
of  the  Seas  "  has  kept  the  idea  of  the  great  importance  of 
naval  strength  constantly  before  us.  Somehow  Great 
Britain's  naval  strength  has  seemed  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

Yet  the  war  has  been  almost  altogether  a  land  war. 
With  the  exception  of  unimportant  engagements  in  the 
Pacific,  Weddigen's  feat  of  sinking  the  British  cruisers 
Aboukir,  Cressy  and  Hogue,  the  German  raids  on  Hartlepool 
and  Scarsdale,  there  have  been  but  three  naval  engagements 
— that  in  which  the  Germans  were  victorious,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  off  Chile,  the  British  victory  and  revenge  in 
the  battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  the  great  fight  off  Jut- 
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land,  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  German  Emperor  himself  as  a 
great  victory  but  in  the  light  of  later  information  a  German 
victory  only  in  the  sense  that  the  ship  that  lives  to  run  away 
may  live  to  fight  another  day.  The  British  chased  the  Ger- 
man High  Seas  Fleet  back  to  the  shelter  of  Heligoland  Bight, 
the  outer  defense  of  the  German  safe  harbors  of  Kiel  and 
Wilhelmshaven,  but  did  not  follow  them. 

Otherwise,  navies  have  not  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  struggle.  That  Great  Britain  has  transported  great 
armies,  not  only  across  the  Channel,  but  to  Salonica,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt  in  comparative  safety,  the  layman  realizes  is  due  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  British  navy;  that  we  have  transported 
or  are  transporting  a  huge  army  to  France  with  im- 
punity we  know  to  be  due  to  our  own  navy  operating 
in  European  waters.  But  the  spectacular  features  which 
landsmen  crave  in  naval  warfare  have  been  totally  lacking. 
And  the  submarine  remains.  Sinkings  by  submarine  have 
fallen  from  55  major  ships  in  the  week  ending  April  21,  19 17, 
to  15  in  the  week  ending  February  15,  19 18.  But  after  thirty 
weeks  of  warfare  against  them,  the  fact  that  the  German  sea 
pirates  are  able  to  reap  a  toll  of  even  15  ships  does  not  serve 
to  reassure  the  layman  as  to  the  fact  that  the  menace  is  under 
control,  or  to  confirm  his  fond  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  navies. 

WHY  HAS  NOT  THE  BRITISH  WIPED  OUT  THE  GERMAN  FLEET? 

Why  has  not  the  British  fleet  wiped  out  the  German 
fleet?  Why  does  not  the  British  fleet  go  to  Kiel  if  the  Ger- 
man fleet  will  not  come  out?  Why  is  it  that  the  Germans 
can  maintain  their  submarine  nest  at  Zeebrugge  ?  Why  is  it 
that  the  British  navy  has  not  been  able  to  stop  submarine 
activities  ? 

These  are  the  questions  that  recur  with  dull  persistence 
to  the  mind  of  the  layman  and  that,  propounded  with  due 
humility  to  the  expert,  produce  as  many  answers  as  there  are 
experts.  And  the  sum  of  all  the  answers  is  bafflingly  incon- 
clusive. Yet  they  can  be  answered  with  perfect  frankness 
and  without  loss  of  prestige. 

The  British  fleet  has  not  wiped  out  the  German  fleet  be- 
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cause  the  German  fleet  has  not  shown  any  disposition  to  put 
respective  naval  strengths  to  that  test.  Great  Britain  has 
more  ships  than  Germany.  So  far  as  we  know,  she  could 
afford  to  lose  more,  and  Germany  knows  that  she  is  over- 
matched. Hence,  the  enemy  has  chosen  to  remain  in  Kiel,  to 
venture  out  only  for  sporadic  raids,  and  early  in  the  war 
seemed  to  have  determined  on  a  policy  of  submarine  attrition. 
Weddigen's  exploit  as  an  unrepeated  instance.  Since  that  time 
the  enemy  seems  to  have  preferred  to  attack  merchant  ships 
and  imperil  Britain's  food  supply,  leaving  to  Great  Britain 
the  very  expensive  and  rather  empty  task  of  policing  the 
North  Sea.  Germany  says  to  Great  Britain,  ''  You  have  the 
finest  navy  on  earth.  Why  don't  you  do  something?  "  and 
tauntingly  waits  behind  Heligoland  Bight  for  England  to 
come  in  and  lick  her,  as  the  schoolboys  say.  So  far,  that  is 
purely  a  matter  of  psychology. 

The  British  fleet  has  not  gone  in  after  the  German  fleet, 
in  plain  English,  because  the  British  do  not  dare  to.  It  isn't 
cowardice,  but  plain  common  sense.  The  reason  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word,  "  Mines."  For  a  radius  of  possibly 
one  hundred  miles  the  Germans  have  sown  the  North  Sea 
approaches  to  Heligoland  with  mines,  the  most  devilishly  in- 
genious contraptions  that  have  ever  been  devised.  They  have 
all  kinds  and  they  have  scattered  them  lavishly.  They  float 
along  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  even  deeper,  below  the  surface; 
from  their  smooth  sides  project  little  horns;  a  touch  on  one 
of  these  horns  suffices  to  explode  them,  and  to  blow  any  ship 
that  touches  them  into  a  watery  grave.  The  North  Sea  is  a 
huge  mine  field,  with  secret  and  tortuous  channels  whence 
the  raiders  creep  through.  Not  content  with  this,  the  Ger- 
mans have  let  loose  a  lot  of  floating  mines  and  Great  Britain 
is  employing  hundreds  of  small  craft  that  are  daily  sweeping 
the  seas  to  gather  up  these  deadly  missiles.  When  Farragut 
damned  the  torpedoes,  the  event  justified  his  profanity.  If 
any  admiral  were  to  damn  the  North  Sea  mine  fields,  the 
event,  if  he  survived,  would  justify  his  incarceration  in  the 
securest  madhouse  known  to  man.  The  British  don't  go  into 
Kiel  because  they  cannot,  and  the  Germans  know  they  cannot. 
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MINES,  THE  ANSWER  TO  ZEEBRUGGE 

''  Mines  ''  is  also  the  answer  in  regard  to  Zeebrugge, 
mines  and  the  fact  that  any  ship  which  escaped  the  mines 
would  have  an  exceedingly  lively  time  with  the  nest  of  sub- 
marines lurking  behind  the  mines.  The  submarines  are  in- 
different to  mines,  they  can  sail  under  them,  they  can  see 
them  and  avoid  them;  they  know  where  they  are.  As  for 
fighting  submarines  with  submarines,  as  has  been  suggested 
from  time  to  time,  the  war  has  proved  that  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility. The  only  underwater  weapon  that  a  submarine  has  is 
a  torpedo;  the  torpedo,  after  launching,  shoots  up  toward 
the  surface  and  maintains  its  course  at  about  eight  to  ten  feet 
below  the  surface.  A  submarine  that  was  caught  napping  in 
the  path  of  a  torpedo  could  dive. 

Ramming  is  the  only  offensive  for  submarines  against 
submarines  and  ramming  means  death  to  the  enemy  and  sui- 
cide to  the  hostile.  The  hostile  could  undoubtedly  put  the 
enemy  out  of  business,  but  the  collision  would  burst  his  own 
plates  and  both  would  die  together  and  not,  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  effectively.  Military  strategy  consists  in  kill- 
ing as  many  of  the  enemy  with  as  few  losses  to  yourself  as 
possible.  To  give  man  for  man  is  merely  to  enter  a  contest 
as  to  which  will  last  the  longest.  The  Germans  can  build  sub- 
marines, according  to  information,  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  so 
there  is  not  much  use  in  killing  our  own  men  uselessly.  A 
fighting  man's  life  is  very  precious  to  his  country;  a  sub- 
marine man's  life  is  even  more  so,  because  submarine  crews 
are  picked  men.  So  there  is  little  prospect  of  submarine 
against  submarine. 

As  for  the  removal  of  the  submarine  menace,  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  to  say.  To  be  sure,  of  late  the  submarines 
have  been  less  effective  than  formerly.  It  is  not  giving  out 
information  of  value  to  the  enemy  to  suggest  that  the  Amer- 
ican plan  for  submarine-chasing  has  worked.  After  Admiral 
Sims  arrived  in  England  the  submarines  began  to  be  less  sure 
of  their  harvest.  In  the  weeks  ending  June  9  and  June  16 
they  accounted  for  sixty-four  vessels,  but  for  many  weeks 
after  that  they  were  far  from  maintaining  that  record.    It  is 
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said  that  the  British  had  not  pursued  the  submarines  with  the 
swift  destroyers,  but  had  contented  themselves  with  smaller 
craft,  and  that  the  American  destroyers  promptly  took  the 
field.  Certainly  the  dates  coincide  with  rumors.  But  de- 
stroyers are  costly  craft. 

The  British  admiralty  has  had  terrific  tasks  in  guarding 
its  transports  and  in  keeping  certain  sea  lanes  fairly  free  of 
the  undersea  peril.  At  all  events,  it  is  rumored  that  the 
American  destroyers  have  played  no  small  part  in  the  lower- 
ing of  the  sinking  records.  The  Germans  have  announced 
that  they  were  going  to  set  up  a  department  for  the  study  of 
the  psychology  of  non-Germans,  a  rather  naive  and  pathetic 
confession.  Great  Britain  seems  to  have  proceeded  on  a  rule- 
of-thumb  system  of  psychology  by  sturdily  holding  her  tongue 
in  regard  to  any  victories  over  submarines.  Lloyd  George 
broke  the  silence  by  the  laconic  announcement  that  five  sub- 
marines had  been  accounted  for  in  one  day,  but  that  was  the 
first  and  last  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter.  We  know 
the  submarines  are  not  credited  with  heavy  sinkings.  We 
know  they  have  been  seemingly  quiescent  for  some  time.  It 
would  be  arrant  folly  for  us  to  suppose  that  our  very  re- 
sourceful enemy  is  at  the  end  of  his  string  in  the  submarine 
matter.  Definitely,  we  know  only  one  thing  about  the  enemy, 
and  that  is  that  he  will  break  out  with  full  force  in  some  un- 
expected place  when  we  least  expect  it.  The  submarine 
menace  may  be  checked,  but  it  behooves  the  thoughtful  man 
to  wait  a  good  long  time  before  he  believes  it.  It  is  too  sud- 
den to  be  reassuring. 

WARFARE  ON  A  5O-5O  BASIS^  EXCEPT  SUBMARINES 

As  a  straight  matter  of  fact,  the  submarine  is  the  one 
unbalanced  arm  the  war  has  developed.  In  all  other  branches 
of  the  service,  theoretical  strength  is  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  On 
land  forces  and  devices  are  fairly  well  balanced  so  far.  In- 
itial German  gun  superiority  has  been  balanced  by  the  Allies. 

The  tanks  last  summer  won  a  great  victory,  but  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  British  High  Command  had  pretty  defi- 
nite assurance  that  the  Germans  had  temporarily  weakened 
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their  gun  defenses  to  support  the  over-rapid  Austro-Italian 
advance  before  they  sent  their  regiments  of  caterpillars,  as 
the  Boches  call  them,  against  the  Hindenburg-Wotan  line. 

The  Zeppelins  proved  a  fiasco,  and  aeroplane  for  aero- 
plane, the  opposing  forces  are  at  present  well  matched.  If 
the  United  States  puts  a  hundred  thousand  planes  in  the  air 
the  Germans  may  as  well  retire.  But  as  things  have  gone, 
one  side  or  the  other  has  produced  a  device,  only  to  have  the 
opponent  develop  one  that  neutralized  it.  But,  so  far,  that 
has  not  been  true  of  the  submarine.  It  remains  the  unbal- 
anced strength.  One  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  some- 
thing cannot  be  devised,  if  not  to  combat  it,  at  least  to  coun- 
teract it.  Many  men  are  at  work  on  the  problem  and  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  has  overcome  great  difficulties  in  the  past. 
Germany  has  kept  the  theory  of  sea  power  being  the  vital 
power  alive  by  the  use  of  the  submarine.  It  may  be,  after  all, 
that  the  war  will  be  finally  decided  by  naval  power.  As  the 
old  lady  said,  stranger  things  have  happened. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Germans  have  exceeded 
all  other  peoples  in  one  rather  important  branch — the  study 
of  latent,  developed  and  applied  national  strength.  Long  be- 
fore the  war  was  decided  on  in  Berlin  the  resources,  not  only 
natural  and  industrial  but  human  of  the  German  Empire  and 
her  allies,  had  been  thoroughly  tabulated.  The  Kaiser's  gov- 
ernment has  a  very  definite  idea  of  how  far  Germany  can  go. 
Less  than  any  other  peoples,  the  Germans  leave  little  to 
chance.  But  it  would  not  be  far  from  accurate  to  venture  the 
suggestion  that  the  submarine  was  as  near  an  afterthought 
to  the  Germans  as  anything  that  has  happened  in  this  war. 

That  seems  a  startling  statement,  but  a  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  war  will  bear  it  out.  The  war  started  in 
August,  1914.  The  British  fleet  was  mobilized  and  in  fight- 
ing trim  and  vanished  from  the  newspapers  the  midnight  war 
was  declared.  Bits  of  it  have  reappeared  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  great  gray  fleet  of  the  newspaper  writer's  florid 
phrase  has  been  conspicuous  for  its  furtiveness.  If  you  recall 
the  newspapers  of  three  years  ago,  you  will  recall  the  almost 
ghoulish  glee  with  which  the  writers  waited  for  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  romantic  sea  terror.  This  war  has  produced  a 
number  of  romantic  devices  that  have  briefly  appeared  and 
then  disappeared. 

The  submarine  appeared  early  in  the  autumn,  when 
Weddigen  sank  three  British  second-rate  cruisers — but 
then,  as  a  part  of  the  naval  forces  combatting  naval  forces,  it 
vanished.  The  British  fleet  actually  did  control  the  seas  in 
short  order  and  the  Germans  left  it  to  them.  It  was  a  full  six 
months  before  the  Germans  determined  to  use  the  submarine 
as  a  commerce  destroyer  and  a  good  ten  before  the  submarine 
accomplished  anything  startling.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania,  as  horrible  an  act  of  piracy  as  history  records,  was  the 
first  big  submarine  achievement.  And  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
doubt  that  that  result  was  as  unexpected  by  the  Germans  as 
by  anybody  else.  The  von  Tirpitz  crowd  had  got  hold  of  a 
weapon  that  was  a  boomerang.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
endeavor  to  analyze  the  whole  history  of  the  early  submarine 
campaign.  The  Germans  justified  themselves  by  quoting  the 
theories  of  English  naval  officers  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  sub- 
marine activities  against  merchantmen. 

All  the  way  through  they  seem  to  have  been  a  little 
afraid  of  the  weapon  they  themselves  had  forged — out  of 
American  patents.  They  acted  a  good  deal  like  children  who 
were  a  little  uncertain  about  throwing  a  bomb.  They  knew 
full  well  the  vulnerability  of  the  craft ;  they  knew  better  than 
anyone  the  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  morale  a  submarine 
campaign  meant.  And  after  events  had  proved  the  subma- 
rine's power  and  effectiveness,  they  still  seemed  a  little  afraid 
of  it.  It  took  them  a  full  two  years  and  a  half  to  venture  on 
an  indiscriminate  sinking  campaign. 

SOME  THEORIES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  SMASHED 

All  of  their  reasons  cannot  be  guessed  at,  but  it  will  not 
be  far  out  of  the  way  to  venture  the  suggestion  that  they  were 
not  sure  for  a  long  time  that  their  enemies  had  not  a  very 
effective  method  of  combatting  the  undersea  boat.  Gossip 
sometimes  conveys  not  altogether  dependable  secret  history. 
It  was  rumored  in  Washington  for  a  long  time  that  the  Amer- 
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ican  Navy  had  worked  out  a  plan  of  lighting  the  submarine 
and  that  the  Germans  did  not  begin  their  campaign  until  they 
were  pretty  certain  that  the  plan — of  whose  existence  their 
very  efficient  spy  service  was  well  aware — had  not  been 
adopted  by  certain  men  in  authority.  That  they  had  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  way  the  British  admiralty  was  going  to 
approach  the  problem — once  it  had  recognized  it  as  a  prob- 
lem— and  that  they  discounted  that  British  plan,  events  have 
proved.  But  they  did  not  know  what  the  bloodsinning 
Yankee  was  going  to  do  and  they  were  very  cautious  until 
they  were  fairly  certain  that  the  Yankee  was  not  going  to  do 
anything  he  had  planned  to  do. 

And  it  is  not  a  far  cry  from  the  truth  that  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  would  not  act  when  they 
announced  their  unrestricted  campaign.  When  the  United 
States  called  the  German  bluff  and  sent  its  destroyer  fleet  to 
European  waters,  the  campaign  against  the  submarines  took 
on  new  light.  The  depth  bomb  came  to  light.  Once  a  de- 
stroyer can  get  within  fighting  distance  of  a  submarine  the 
submarine's  chances  are  slim.  But  an  enemy  that  is  elusive 
is  all  the  more  dangerous.  And  the  submarine,  one  may 
safely  say,  has  not  yet  uttered  its  final  word. 

The  German  has  one  great  mechanical  virtue  —  the 
temporarily  impracticable  is  never  the  impossible.  Invention 
is  not  tabooed  in  Germany,  but  patiently  cultivated.  Three 
years  ago,  the  theory  that  a  submarine  could  be  built  that 
could  cross  the  ocean  under  its  own  power,  could  be  an  effec- 
tive fighting  unit  three  or  four  thousand  miles  from  its  known 
bases,  and  get  back  home  again,  would  have  been  received 
with  kindly  courtesy,  possibly,  by  naval  authorities  in  other 
countries.  But  the  Germans  did  it.  There  is  a  list  of  sink- 
ings off  Nantucket  to  prove  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
they  could  not  do  it  again.  They  are  an  industriously  daring 
people,  the  Germans.  And  they  have  been  so  circumspect 
about  the  submarine  that  they  will  bear  the  closest  watching. 

For  one  thing,  the  submarine  is  really  a  psychological 
weapon.  In  its  mystery  and  unexpectedness  is  its  greatest 
terror.    And  all  the  world  knows  now  that  Germany  does  a 
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great  many  things  with  the  expectancy  of  inspiring  terror 
abroad  and  of  bolstering  up  thereby  the  hopes  of  a  by  no 
means  happy  people  at  home.  A  submarine  attack  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  might  not  do  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
but  it  would  certainly  make  a  great  many  Easterners  look 
with  deeper  appreciation  than  they  have  ever  shown  before 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  Middle  West,  and  it  would  equally 
certainly  make  Fritz  put  another  notch  in  his  belt 
cheerfully. 

A  NEW  WEAPON  AT  OUR  DISPOSAL 

It  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  permissible  to  say 
that  the  Allied  forces  have  an  equally  valuable  psychological 
weapon  at  their  disposal.  Five  years  ago  Rear  Admiral 
Bradley  A.  Fiske  patented  what  is  known  as  the  torpedo- 
plane — a  hydroplane  or  aeroplane  armed  with  one  or  two 
Whitehead  torpedoes,  discharged  by  a  simple  mechanical  de- 
vice while  the  plane  is  in  motion  and  while  swooping  down 
towards  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  British  navy  lieutenant 
made  several  flights  from  the  Mediterranean  in  August,  191 5, 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  carrying  torpedoes  weighing  730 
pounds  each.  He  sank  four  Turkish  ships.  The  Germans 
sank  the  British  merchant  steamer  Gena  near  the  English 
coast  on  May  i,  191 7,  by  a  torpedo-plane,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  they  have  made  any  other  use  of  this  weapon,  ex- 
cept that  on  one  occasion  a  German  torpedo-plane  discharged 
a  torpedo  into  the  mouth  of  a  British  harbor. 

The  principal  difficulty  so  far  has  been  in  building  a 
plane  that  was  powerful  enough  to  carry  heavy  torpedoes 
over  long  distances.  We  know  that  the  German  fleet  is  in 
Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven,  safe  behind  its  mines  and  the  pow- 
erful guns  of  Heligoland  Bight.  We  know  that  as  long  as 
that  fleet  is  safe  the  German  people  will  cling  to  the  belief  in 
their  impregnability.  And  we  know  that  as  long  as  safe 
harbors  exist  for  the  submarine  that  menace  is  still  potent. 

The  distance  from  England  to  Kiel  is  only  375  miles, 
and  the  distance  from  northern  France  to  the  same  place  is 
only  400  miles.  The  distance  to  Wilhelmshaven  is  only  270 
and  300  miles  respectively.     A  squadron  of  Caproni  aero- 
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planes  recently  made  a  trip  of  875  miles  without  stopping. 
The  problem  is  to  create  an  airplane  capable  of  traveling  a 
thousand  miles,  let  us  say,  carrying  a  crew  of  three  men  at 
the  most  and  an  armament  of  at  least  one  big  Whitehead 
torpedo.  It  is  a  mechanical  difficulty  purely.  It  is  asserted 
by  competent  authority  that  such  a  plane  is  perfectly  feasible. 
There  are  details  to  be  worked  out,  but  they  are  capable  of 
solution.    Nay  more,  they  are  in  process  of  being  solved. 

A  destroyer  costs  not  far  from  a  million  dollars.  For 
the  same  sum  twenty-five  planes  of  the  desired  style  can  be 
manufactured.  The  crew  of  this  fleet  would  consist  of  sev- 
enty-five men;  it  takes  a  hundred  men  to  man  a  destroyer. 
The  planes  can  fly  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  and  maintain 
a  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  at  the  lowest.  At  that 
height  they  are  practically  invisible  and  by  certain  details  of 
construction  their  visibility,  even  on  a  downward  swoop,  can 
be  lowered  materially.  The  Whitehead  torpedo,  of  1,600 
pounds'  strength,  is  effective  at  a  range  of  a  little  over  six 
miles.  The  torpedo-plane  has  the  three  prime  requisites  of 
an  effective  fighting  unit,  destructive  force,  power  and 
mobility. 

HOW  KIEL  DEFENSES  CAN  BE  SMASHED 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  what 
would  happen  if  a  squadron  of  these  'planes  ever  got  into 
action  at  Wilhelmshaven  or  Kiel.  One  large  Whitehead 
would  serve  more  effectively  to  disturb  the  Sabbath  calm  re- 
puted to  exist  in  those  safe  harbors  than  anything  else  one 
could  imagine.  There  would  not  be  much  chance  for  its 
escaping  seriously  damaging  that  rather  closely-packed  Ger- 
man fleet.  Even  if  it  hit  only  a  breakwater  it  would  bring 
down  such  a  wall  of  earth  and  stone  as  to  make  navigation 
somewhat  difficult.  A  torpedo  that  once  managed  to  hit  any- 
where near  the  base  of  Heligoland  would  rock  that  German 
Gibraltar  to  its  foundations.  Moreover,  a  torpedo  costs  only 
$8,000,  which  is  considerably  less  than  one  charge  of  some 
of  our  big  guns  costs.  But,  most  of  all,  the  consternation  it 
would  cause  throughout  Germany  would  be  epochal. 

That  the  United  States  has  any  plan  of  this  sort  cannot 
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be  said.  That  the  torpedo-plane's  possibihties  may  be  under 
consideration  does  not  seem  unHkely. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  destruction  of  the 
German  fleet  would  inflict  irreparable  damage  upon  Ger- 
many. That  fleet  could  not  possibly  be  replaced.  A  modern 
battleship  is  the  mechanical  marvel  of  all  time,  like  a  watch 
in  its  delicacy  and  responsiveness,  yet  capable  of  enduring  the 
tremendous  recoil  of  a  broadside  of  sixteen-inch  guns.  To 
achieve  this  means,  most  of  all,  time.  Once  her  fleet  is  de- 
stroyed, Germany's  hopes  of  world  dominion  vanish  in  thin 
air.  The  purpose  with  which  she  started  the  war  would 
immediately  be  inachievable.  And  she  would  not  have  left  a 
single  plausible  reason  to  convince  her  people  that  it  was 
worth  while  going  on  with  the  fighting.  As  long  as  the  fleet 
remains,  Germany's  commercial  future — to  the  Germans — 
may  seem  possible.  But  the  Germans  know  full  well  that 
without  a  fleet  to  impose  their  will  a  continuance  of  the  war 
means  simply  a  reaping  of  the  whirlwind.  Their  house  of 
cards  is  substantial  as  long  as  they  have  a  fleet.  Deprived  of 
that  the  whole  flimsy  structure,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  falls 
to  the  ground.  And  if  they  won't  come  out  of  Kiel  there  may 
be  a  way  in.  The  Farragut  of  this  war  can  damn  the  torpe- 
does with  impunity — from  the  air. 

In  discussing  the  torpedo-plane  before  the  members  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  New  England  at  Boston  on  November  21, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times  of  November 
22,  Rear  Admiral  Fiske  said : 

*'  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses in  war  have  been  gained  by  the  joint  efforts  of  strate- 
gists and  mechanicians,  in  bringing  new  weapons  into  being, 
and  that  the  Monitor  and  the  U-boat  did  not  exist  until  a 
perception  of  their  strategical  possibilities  by  certain  strate- 
gists, and  the  devising  of  appropriate  mechanisms  by  certain 
mechanicians  caused  them  to  exist.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  develop  the  torpedo-plane. 
It  seems  to  have  two  fields  of  usefulness — one  for  operations 
from  the  water  and  the  other  for  operations  from  the  land." 


IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 

This  widely  quoted  poem  is  considered  to  be  the  best  lyric  of^  the  war.  It 
was  written  during  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  April,  1915,  by  Lieut.  Col  Dr. 
John  McCrae  of  Montreal,  Canada,  ivho  now  lies  buried  "In  Flanders  Fields.'* 

IN  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place ;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amidst  the  guns  below. 
We  are  the  dead.    Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe. 

To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 

The  torch ; — be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 

In  Flanders  fields. 


aoi 


LABOR  MUST  UNITE 
AND  SERVE 

By  SAMUEL  GOMPERS 

[PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR] 

44Tr^  USINESS  as  usual"  is  an  impossible  idea.  Every 
Ij  interest  of  every  individual  in  the  warring  nations 
is  in  some  degree  affected  by  war  conditions.  The 
business  of  the  nation  has  become  of  paramount  importance. 
That  business  is  to  make  war,  and  to  make  war  in  such  a 
way  that  there  shall  be  less  danger  of  future  wars.  Success 
in  that  purpose  depends  upon  efficiency.  Efficiency  is  condi- 
tioned by  material  resources  and  ability  to  utilize  those  re- 
sources in  the  most  effective  manner  with  all  elements 
concerned  working  in  the  relations  in  which  they  can  best  use 
their  personal  ability. 

Organization  for  the  business  of  war  becomes  heir  to 
any  of  the  evils  and  mistakes  of  organization  for  peace.  In 
time  of  peace,  when  there  was  present  no  actual  menace  of 
physical  danger,  other  things  were  thought  more  important 
than  the  determination  of  wisest  plans  and  methods.  Because 
it  was  possible  to  muddle  through  in  some  way  and  secure  ap- 
parently satisfactory  results,  the  nation's  business  was  more 
or  less  neglected  for  the  business  of  individuals.  In  private 
business  the  guiding  principle  has  generally  been  individual 
profit.  Individual  profit  may  mean  national  waste.  Organi- 
zation for  war  is  dependent  primarily  upon  effective  manage- 
ment, and  brings  out  in  a  startling  manner  mistakes  and 
stupidity  of  peace  times. 

THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  ORGANIZE 

In  order  to  organize  for  war  we  have  to  find  out  what 
was  wrong  with  the  organization  of  peace,  and  have  had  to 
open  many  closet  doors  concealing  industrial  skeletons.    Un- 
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less  we  needlessly  sacrifice  the  lives  of  many  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  endanger  the  success  of  the  whole  war  through 
failure  in  production,  we  shall  have  to  open  many  more  doors 
and  disclose  existing  evils,  and  listen  to  many  voices  long 
ignored  telling  the  story  of  industrial  inhumanity. 

The  first  outstanding  problems  were  control  over  food 
supplies  and  transportation.  Legislation  to  eliminate  specu- 
lative prices  in  food  essentials  and  to  facilitate  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  was  early  enacted  by  Congress. 

Under  existing  practices  transportation  had  become 
seriously  congested.  Anti-trust  legislation  had  prevented 
railroads  from  pooling  their  resources  and  combining  roads 
into  a  continental  system.  To  secure  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  railroad  greed  legislation  prescribing  these 
restrictions  had  been  enacted.  Time  and  time  again  the 
attention  of  the  nation's  legislators  had  been  called  to  the 
necessity  of  formulating  a  national  railroad  policy  that  would 
enable  the  country  to  secure  the  best  service  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  exploitation.  Consideration  of  this  difficult 
problem  had  been  deferred  from  time  to  time  until  war  neces- 
sity forced  immediate  action.  Movement  of  troops,  war  sup- 
plies in  addition  to  the  needs  of  the  civil  population  make  a 
continental  system  an  imperative  necessity.  The  President 
took  over  the  railroads  and  appointed  a  director  general. 

The  coal  situation  has  also  convicted  federal  legislators 
of  lack  of  vision  and  inactivity.  The  fuel  problem  would 
not  be  so  serious  if  provisions  had  been  made  for  utilizing 
natural  power  found  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  labor  situation  we  find  the  results  of  stupidity  in 
autocratic  power.  As  the  labor  problem  has  now  become 
largely  a  national  problem,  an  essential  element  has  been 
emphasized  more  clearly  than  ever  before — that  all  elements 
concerned  have  responsibilities. 

When  all  parties  concerned  in  the  problem  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  in  full  realization  of  their  responsibility  more 
equitable  solutions  will  be  gradually  worked  out,  but  it  must 
be  always  remembered  that  this  is  a  common  problem  in 
which  both  workers  and  employers  are  concerned,  and  in 
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which  both  must  have  a  determining  voice.  A  satisfactory 
v^orking  adjustment  can  be  reached  only  when  representa- 
tives of  all  parties  sit  around  the  table  to  discuss  their  com- 
mon problems  on  terms  of  equality. 

The  same  principle  which  our  nation  is  fighting  to 
establish  in  international  relations  must  exist  in  industrial 
relations  at  home.  There  must  be  a  basis  of  justice  for  all 
whether  weak  or  strong. 

It  may  be  that  the  chastening  experiences  of  war  were 
necessary  to  make  us  heed  these  weaknesses  in  national 
organization  and  to  make  us  search  out  the  master  facts 
of  life. 

These  are  voices  warning  us  against  achievements 
secured  through  waste,  against  ill-based  concepts  of  relations 
between  man  and  man  which  rewarded  exploitation.  They 
direct  the  way  toward  paths  of  peace,  human  justice,  and  a 
new  freedom. 

America  is  at  the  dividing  of  the  way  between  the  old 
and  the  new  where  the  determining  standard  is  service.  The 
world  is  suffering  the  travail  and  pain  for  a  new  birth  for 
justice,  freedom,  and  humanity. 

THE  MATTER  OF  IMMIGRATION 

Shortly  after  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States 
against  the  imperial  German  government,  war  conditions 
were  made  the  basis  for  an  agitation  to  suspend  legislation 
limiting  and  regulating  immigration  into  this  country.  As  a 
result  of  conditions  prevailing  during  the  war,  immigration 
into  the  United  States  had  fallen  from  1,218,480  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1914,  to  295,403,  in  1917,  making  a  decrease 

of  923,077- 

As  a  result  of  tremendous  immigration  into  this  country, 
which  was  in  a  large  measure  induced  by  steamship  com- 
panies and  by  corporations  who  wished  to  profit  from  foreign 
cheap  labor,  there  existed  in  practically  all  sections  an  over- 
supply  of  workers.  A  report  published  in  Monthly  Review 
by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the  department  of  labor, 
October,  191 5,  shows  that  there  was  an  average  of  2,177,000 
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persons  idle,  taking  averages  during  12  months  in  the  year 
in  normal  times.  The  months  in  which  the  European  war 
was  in  progress  had  largely  reduced  immigration,  but  has 
not,  as  yet,  taken  up  the  slack.  However,  the  employers  of 
this  country  have  never  given  any  thought  how  to  make  most 
efficient  use  of  workers  or  to  plan  for  continuous  employment 
of  those  on  their  pay  roll  or  the  ''  army  of  unemployed." 
They  had  always  trusted  to  chance  that  there  would  be 
enough  seeking  jobs  whenever  there  was  occasion  for  em- 
ploying additional  workers.  They  had  never  organized  their 
work  to  conform  to  the  needs  and  supply  of  workers.  They 
had  always  expected  workers  to  conform  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  employers.  Labor  had  been  considered  as  the 
unimportant  part  of  production,  to  be  either  hired  or  fired 
in  processes  of  production. 

Employers  had  no  conception  of  adjusting  the  economies 
of  their  organization  to  the  new  situation  which  made  work- 
ers more  valuable  and  less  readily  available.  If  three  men 
were  not  waiting  for  one  job,  they  thought  there  was  a  short- 
age. The  only  remedy  that  occurred  to  them  was  to  open 
up  the  flood-gates  of  immigration.  They  clamored  for  the 
repeal  of  this  "  protective  "  legislation.  However,  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  suspended  the  immigration  law  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  Mexican  workers,  and  then  an  assault  was  made 
upon  the  Chinese  exclusion  act. 

''  COOLIES  "' OR  AMERICANS? 

Steamship  companies  have  offered  to  bring  in  thousands 
of  Chinese  coolies.  This  movement  now  finds  a  congressional 
father  in  Senator  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  who  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  advisa- 
bility of  repealing  or  suspending  the  Chinese  exclusion  act. 
The  advocates  of  this  course  are  treating  the  whole  question 
as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  expediency  only.  They  ignore 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  immigration  legisla- 
tion is  based.  These  laws  are  the  result  of  considered  judg- 
ments and  careful  investigation  of  conditions  and  tendencies 
covering  a  period  of  several  decades. 
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World  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  white  race 
can  not  assimilate  races  of  other  colors.  The  other  alterna- 
tive, amalgamation,  has  results  that  are  repugnant  to  Ameri- 
cans.   We  already  have  one  race  problem  still  imsettled. 

There  threatened  another  more  serious  problem  through 
coolie  immigration.  European  immigrants  sooner  or  later 
become  cooperators  with  America's  workers,  but  Chinese 
workers  provoke  a  conflict  between  white  and  yellow  stand- 
ards of  life  and  work  in  which  the  coolies  supplant  and  drive 
out  the  white  workers.  The  result  of  the  proposed  pohcy 
would  be,  therefore,  the  Chinese  colonies  and  Chinese  indus- 
tries which  spring  up  in  this  country.  To  prevent  this  dis- 
aster the  Chinese  exclusion  act  was  adopted  with  which  is 
associated  the  gentleman's  agreement  which  also  restricts 
Japanese  workers.  The  same  conditions  that  made  advisable 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  make  inadvisable  its  repeal. 

With  one  urgent  and  unsolved  race  problem  on  our 
hands  we  can  not  afford  to  risk  national  existence  by  invit- 
ing another.  In  this  war  for  freedom  we  can  not  afford  to 
use  methods  that  would  deprive  our  workers  of  those  things 
that  give  life,  hope  and  opportunity.  Americans  must  deal 
with  America's  problems.  Either  they  will  remonstrate  to 
cope  with  the  situation  for  moral  and  mental  stamina,  or  else 
they  will  confess  inability  to  defend  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  freedom.  The  problems  of  the  war  demand  brains  and 
efficiency,  not  stupidity  and  shirking. 

Unite  to  win  the  war ! 


THE  ROUGH  ROAD  OF 
YOUNG  CHINA 

GARDNER  L.  HARDING 

[AUTHOR  OF  "PRESENT  DAY  CHINA"] 

THE  year  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  one 
of  the  most  eventful  and  kaleidoscopic,  if  not  alto- 
gether one  of  the  happiest,  in  the  recent  history  of 
China.  It  began  with  a  period  when  it  looked  as  if  the  Chi- 
nese Republic  had  settled  down  at  last  to  the  business  of  pro- 
saic and  orderly  self-government.  On  January  23  China's 
most  candid  foreign  critic,  the  editor  of  the  North  China 
Daily  News,  of  Shanghai,  felt  this  hopeful  drift  so  far  as  to 
declare,  ''  In  fact,  we  think  there  is  less  and  less  space  in 
China  for  criticism  of  the  purely  condemnatory  order,''  and 
that  "  amid  many  discouragements  there  appears  9,  gleam  of 
better  things  to  come."  Alas  for  these  benevolent  predictions. 
When  they  were  made,  the  forces  of  Chinese  public  life — the 
generals,  the  mandarin  officials,  the  Young  China  constitu- 
tionalists and  the  southern  radicals — had  achieved  an  equi- 
librium under  the  liberal  president,  Li  Yuan-hung,  which 
made  it  possible  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  government  as  some- 
thing like  a  competent  national  administration.  A  week  later 
there  appeared  the  small  cloud  (small  in  China)  which  was 
to  burst  all  the  restraints  of  patriotism  and  once  more  make 
China  an  anarchy  of  contending  factions. 

This  little  cloud  was  Germany's  new  submarine  policy, 
which  was  to  paralyze  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
and  force  us  inexorably  into  the  heart  of  the  great  war.  The 
American  example  stirred  Peking,  and  our  State  Depart- 
ment, energetically  represented  by  our  minister  to  China, 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  induced  the  Chinese  government  to 
send  a  note  to  Germany  which  made  an  immediate  rupture 
of  relations  inevitable.    It  came  on  March  14,  China  taking 
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the  initiative.  But  the  melancholy  fact  must  be  recorded  that 
that  initiative  was  the  last  collective  expression  of  China's 
national  will  within  the  span  of  the  present  crisis.  The 
unanimity  in  the  government  was  not  real;  even  then  the 
cracks  between  the  factions  were  plainly  showing.  The 
northern  militarists  immediately  began  to  use  the  situation, 
with  an  eye  to  martial  law  leading  to  an  early  dictatorship, 
for  their  own  factional  purposes.  The  southerners,  and  the 
constitutionalists  in  general,  though  much  more  sincerely 
willing  than  their  opponents  to  join  the  Allied  cause,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  protracted  campaign  to  delay 
a  declaration  of  war  on  Germany. 

The  tiny  group  of  soldiers  and  intellectuals,  who  when 
they  work  together  are  but  feeble  dots  within  the  immense 
potentialities  of  modern  China,  thus  split  further  and  further 
apart.  The  liberal  president  dismissed  the  reactionary  prime 
minister,  Yuan  Shih-k'ai's  old  lieutenant,  General  Tuan  Chi- 
jui,  and  liberal  China  responded  with  acclamations.  Conserv- 
ative China,  however,  responded  with  rebellion.  Ten  gen- 
erals made  a  drive  toward  Peking,  stopping  at  Tientsin  to 
let  the  world  know  they  had  established  a  dictatorship.  They 
abrogated  the  constitution,  dispersed  the  Parliament,  and 
shut  up  the  President  in  the  Japanese  legation.  They  clearly 
showed  their  hand  as  reactionaries  by  admitting  to  their 
councils  monarchists  and  mandarins  and  generalissimos  who 
were  staunch  supporters  of  the  old  order  before  the  republic. 
Especially,  they  placed  at  the  head  of  their  council  table  in 
Tientsin,  Chang  Hsun,  arch-brigand  and  pro-Manchu,  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  constitutional  government  in 
China. 

Meanwhile,  the  southerners  and  the  republicans  of  mid- 
China  took  alarm.  Representatives  of  six  provinces,  under 
the  leadership  of  Kwangtung  and  Yunnan,  met  in  Canton 
early  in  June  and  actively  prepared  to  make  good  their  threat 
to  secede  from  China  in  case  they  could  not  force  the  north 
to  abandon  its  Prussianism  and  share  the  government  with 
those  who,  however  inadequately,  were  the  representatives 
of  the  people.    These  men  were  not  mere  Parliamentary  ora- 
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tors,  either.  They  were  headed  by  two  of  the  ablest  fighting 
leaders  of  modern  China,  Lu  Yung-ting  and  Tang  Shih-yao. 
With  Tsai  Ao  they  created  last  year  in  the  south  a  military 
movement  which,  for  China,  was  the  most  hopeful  phalanx 
of  physical  power  behind  the  liberal  movement  the  republic 
has  so  far  produced.  Its  demonstration  of  that  power  was 
called  the  Yunnan  rebellion;  and  its. result  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Yuan  Shih-k'ai's  hopes  of  empire,  his  resignation 
from  his  autocratic  presidency,  and  his  death  in  the  disgrace 
of  virtual  ostracism.  The  northern  generals  were  sent  to 
put  down  this  rebellion,  and  the  armies  they  sent  failed  to 
do  it.  South  China  has  not  forgotten  the  exhileration  of  this 
victory,  which  gave  the  liberals  for  ten  months  a  real  share 
in  the  government  of  China. 

So  when  these  men  headed  an  impromptu  gathering  of 
South  China's  political  and  military  leadership  in  Canton, 
and  when  Tang  Shao-yi,  Sun  Yat-sen  and  many  other  lead- 
ers of  the  First  Revolution  joined  them  there,  and  sent  word 
to  their  representatives  throughout  China  south  of  the 
Yangtse  to  make  ready  for  another  test  of  strength,  partici- 
pation in  the  European  war  for  China  faded  before  the  much 
warmer  likelihood  of  far  reaching  civil  disturbance  at  home. 
In  Peking,  meanwhile.  President  Li  Yuan-hung  had  been 
forced  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
though  Dr.  Morrison,  his  British  adviser,  with  his  moral  in- 
fluence as  the  doyen  of  foreign  advisors  in  China  behind  him, 
courageously  upheld  the  Young  China  position  and  gave  out 
a  public  statement  urging  "  in  the  strongest  manner  the  re- 
tention of  ParHament.''  The  President  persisted  in  his  vacil- 
lating course,  however,  and  when  every  member  of  his  cabi- 
net, from  Wu  Ting-fang  to  the  conservative  Li  Ching-hsi, 
nephew  of  the  great  Li  Hung-chang,  refused  to  give  the 
counter-signature  required  by  the  constitution,  Li  made  a 
cabinet  minister  out  of  the  Peking  chief  of  police,  a  northern 
functionary  blessed  with  the  alliterative  name  of  Chiang 
Chao-chung.  Chiang  tied  the  proper  noose  of  red  tape  round 
the  neck  of  Parliament,  and  Li,  conscious  of  a  severe  sick- 
ness, entered  a  French  hospital  in  Peking. 
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This  disgusted  the  southerners  with  their  erstwhile  hb- 
eral  leader.  Their  hotter  spirits  excommunicated  him  imme- 
diately; but  the  liberal  parties  as  a  whole  swallowed  their 
chagrin  and  went  on  preparing  the  movement  which  should 
restore  to  their  president  the  power  he  had  relinquished  in 
the  camp  of  their  enemies.  Also,  they  went  on  negotiating, 
through  Wu  Ting-fang,  through  the  vice-president,  Feng 
Kuo-chang,  strategically  located  at  Nanking,  and  through 
the  extremely  useful  and  prudent  corps  of  foreign  advisers  at 
Peking.  On  June  24  a  bargain  was  struck.  Both  factions 
agreed  to  spare  China  the  calamity  of  civil  war;  the  north- 
erners abandoned  their  dictatorship  and  the  southerners  their 
Parliament,  and  the  understanding  was  proclaimed  on  both 
sides  that  preparations  would  immediately  commence  for  a 
new  Parliament,  to  be  elected  early  in  the  fall.  Li  Ching-hsi, 
the  man  whose  nomination  by  the  President  for  Premier  in 
place  of  General  Tuan  had  started  all  the  trouble,  was  re- 
stored to  the  Premiership.  It  looked  as  if  the  impossible  was 
achieved,  as  if  the  President  had  saved  his  face  and  the 
southerners  had  kept  their  foothold  after  all  in  the  power  of 
the  nation. 

But  hopeful  foreign  critics  reckoned  without  the  du- 
plicity of  the  northerners,  who,  in  China,  are  still  your  true 
Orientals  of  the  past.  On  the  first  days  of  July  China  awoke 
to  the  real  intentions  of  Chang  Hsun  in  Peking.  In  the  early 
hours  of  one  Sunday  morning  a  very  sleepy  little  boy  was 
trundled  through  the  silent  streets  of  the  capital  in  a  fine  car- 
riage, with  a  cortege  of  pig-tailed  cavalry  in  his  wake,  and 
unceremoniously  set  down  in  a  handsome,  dragon-decorated 
arm-chair  in  the  Forbidden  City.  Later  in  the  day  the  for- 
eign colony,  who  had  scattered  to  week-end  abodes  in  the 
hills  and  on  the  seashore,  heard  that  Pu  Yi,  the  little  Manchu 
Emperor,  had  graciously  returned  from  exile  at  the  instance 
of  the  chivalrous  and  peerless  General  Chang  Hsun,  had 
taken  up  again  the  rule  of  the  ''  Great  Beautiful ''  Dynasty, 
and  had  restored  the  Imperial  regime  in  China.  The  world 
heard  it,  too,  at  the  instance  of  cable  agencies  who  have  no 
space  for  constitutional  progress  in  China,  but  three-quarters 
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of  a  column  whenever  the  occasion  offers  for  picturesque  re- 
action and  nine-day  sensations  framed  up  for  foreign  con- 
sumption. 

For  little  Pu  Yi  lingered  but  fitfully  on  his  gorgeous 
throne.  For  then  the  northern  armies,  burning  with  repub- 
lican zeal  and  virtuous  solicitude  for  liberty  and  constitu- 
tionalism, again  laid  siege  to  Peking.  Nine  days  later  Chang 
Hsun  had  once  more  taken  the  Imperial  urchin  under  his 
arm,  had  deposited  him  in  the  outer  darkness  outside  the 
world's  news  columns  and  had  himself  taken  refuge  in  the 
Dutch  Legation.  But  wonderful  was  the  changed  com- 
plexion of  China.  The  northern  militarists,  led  by  General 
Tuan,  had  fought  a  desperate  battle  outside  the  capital  in 
which  as  many  as  eight  soldiers  were  wounded,  had  cap- 
tured almost  a  hundred  of  Chang  Hsun's  troops — and  had 
let  them  go  again — and  had  entered  Peking  in  triumph  as  the 
saviors  of  the  nation.  President  Li,  from  his  bed  of  pain  in 
the  French  hospital,  formally  abandoned  his  office  and  re- 
linquished his  power  to  these  heroes.  Tuan  became  premier, 
Tuan's  henchmen  entered  the  cabinet,  and  Tuan's  friend  and 
co-conspirator,  Feng  Kuo-chang,  rose  by  just  and  unim- 
peachable constitutional  succession  to  the  exalted  post  of 
President  of  China. 

But  one  other  act  was  needed  to  round  off  and  complete 
the  span  of  history  toward  which  all  these  stirring  events 
had  been  tending.  With  the  power  securely  in  their  hands, 
the  northerners  transformed  an  unconstitutional  interreg- 
num into  a  historical  national  crisis  by  declaring  war,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nation,  on  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
stage  was  set  for  this  declaration  immediately  Chang  Hsun 
was  "  defeated,''  and  by  August  2  President,  Premier  and 
their  hand-tooled  cabinet  had  cast  the  die.  A  fortnight  was 
spent  feeling  out  the  move  diplomatically  and  in  preparing 
the  proclamation  regretting  that  time  was  too  pressing — 
though  it  had  been  quite  as  pressing  for  more  than  five 
months — to  wait  for  the  sanction  of  the  new  Parliament. 
Then,  on  August  14,  dating  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  government  resting  on  rebellion   and   intrigue,   having 
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finally  outwitted  and  outraged  the  liberal  parties  of  the  na- 
tion, formally  declared  a  state  of  war  existing  between  China 
and  the  Central  Empires. 

Thus  unrolls  the  scroll  of  history  in  China  for  the  past 
few  months.  The  chapters  still  to  come — of  how  liberal 
China  shall  extricate  herself  from  the  difficult  position  in 
which  she  now  finds  herself,  of  whether  she  shall  reject  the 
war  that  has  been  thrust  upon  her,  of  whether  the  movement 
for  secession  shall  gain  new  fuel  from  the  fires  of  resentment 
this  episode  has  everywhere  stirred  up,  of  whether  the  Allies 
will  consent  to  deal  with  China  as  a  faction  rather  than  try 
to  receive  her  genuine  allegiance  as  a  self-governing  na- 
tion— all  these  are  dark  questions  in  a  time  when  all  future 
history  is  most  perversely  impenetrable. 

Young  China  is  travelling  a  rough  road,  but  it  is  a  road 
that  we  still  must  watch  and  that  we  in  America,  at  any 
rate,  must  follow  with  sympathetic  interpretation.  For  their 
leaders  follow  the  path  of  men  who  are  right — most  tire- 
somely  right — but  who  are  most  distressingly  outmaneu- 
vered  whenever  they  get  fairly  out  in  that  trackless  jungle  of 
reality  through  which  the  Chinese  nation  must  find  its  way 
if  ever  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  passive  mendicant  in  this  still 
unscrupulous  world.  If  ever  China  is  to  rehabilitate  herself 
as  a  nation,  these  men  are  the  thin  red  line  of  leadership 
which  alone  can  make  that  progress  secure.  I  think  there 
will  be  an  end  to  that  road  which  will  some  day  finally  and 
fully  justify  our  faith  in  Young  China.  But  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  it  now,  we  must 
justify  our  confidence  by  faith  rather  than  by  works. 

Americans,  however,  must  always  qualify  their  disap- 
pointment at  China's  stumbling  progress  with  one  potent  fac- 
tor in  our  own  situation.  That  is,  that  we  have  justified  and 
upheld  the  new  China  more  consistently  and  more  farsight- 
edly  than  has  any  other  nation.  We  have  associated  our 
diplomacy  with  its  stability  with  characteristic  bluntness, 
almost  with  defiance.  In  our  note  of  June  7  we  told  China 
plainly  that  her  "  entry  into  the  war,  or  the  continuance  of 
the  status  quo  in  her  relations  with  the  German  government, 
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are  matters  of  secondary  importance."  We  could  not  expect 
our  allies  to  subscribe  to  a  note  of  this  kind,  which  empha- 
sized furthermore  that  ''  China's  principal  necessity  is  to  re- 
sume and  continue  her  political  entity  and  proceed  along  the 
road  of  national  development."  I  do  not  believe  the  State 
Department  seriously  expected  them  to  do  so.  That  is  our 
unique  position,  the  necessary  complement  of  a  disinterested 
friendship  which  first  among  the  nations  officially  recognized 
China's  republicanism,  and  alone  among  them  retired  from  a 
joint  loan  on  the  ground  that  it  impaired  China's  sover- 
eignty. It  is  a  correct  position  besides  being  an  amiable  one, 
for  China's  attempt  to  join  the  war  too  soon  did  result  in  the 
interruption  of  her  constitutional  progress,  and  may  still 
bring  her,  if  South  China  follows  the  northern  lead  and  acts 
like  a  faction  instead  of  a  part  of  the  nation,  to  more  disrup- 
tion, and  perhaps,  unless  a  compromise  is  come  to  before 
these  words  appear,  to  civil  war. 

Professional  antagonists  of  liberal  China,  as  well  as 
honest  journalists  who  ought  to  know  better,  seek  to  add  to 
our  resentment  by  telling  us  that  she  is  pro-German.  Cer- 
tainly, the  long  campaign  against  the  declaration  of  war 
gives  color  to  that  complaint.  And  the  Germans  themselves 
have  stolen  much  Young  China  thunder  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  that  theory  at  home.  If  you  look  at  the  note  by  which 
Austria  ironically  refused  to  admit  China's  declaration  of 
war  against  her,  you  will  see  a  particularly  humorous  con- 
firmation of  this  attempt.  Says  Dr.  Von  Rosthorn,  the 
Austrian  minister  to  Peking:  ''  I  must  consider  the  declara- 
tion (of  war)  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  as,  according  to 
so  high  an  authority  as  ex-President  Li  Yuan-hung,  the 
declaration  requires  the  approbation  of  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament." 

This  tender  Teuton  solicitude  for  China's  constitutional 
practices,  though  it  may  cast  doubts  on  our  belief  that  the 
German  race  has  no  sense  of  humor,  leaves  Young  China's 
own  reasons  for  her  actions  just  where  they  were  before. 
It  is  true  that  Sun  Yat-sen,  Tang  Shao-yi,  and  Wen  Tsung- 
yao,  three  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  radical  China,  have  re- 
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peatedly  used  expressions  very  unfriendly  to  the  Allies  in 
urging  China  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  Sun  Yat-sen's  state- 
ment that  "  all  the  belligerents  are  fighting  for  merely  sel- 
fish aims  "  was  impolitic  to  say  the  least  and  has  caused  deep 
resentment  in  England  and  America,  the  countries  where 
Dr.  Sun  still  has  many  loyal  friends.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  such  words  from  these  men  and  from  the  younger 
leaders  who  have  followed  them  must  always  be  qualified  by 
China's  domestic  situation.  They  knew  what  we  did  not 
know,  that  northern  militarists  were  using  intervention  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  solely  as  a  spring-board  for  their  own 
violent  usurpation  of  constitutional  power.  For  the  north- 
erners, not  the  southerners,  were  the  rebels  in  this  case ;  and 
America's  counsel  to  China  to  put  orderly  government  be- 
fore war  aims  justified  the  south,  not  in  being  pro-German, 
but  in  being  pro-Chinese. 

At  any  rate,  nothing  that  was  said  in  China  equalled  in 
unkindness  to  the  Allies  the  daily  statements  a  few  months 
ago  of  the  Committee  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  in  Petro- 
grad,  an  analogy  profoundly  suggestive  of  liberal  China's  in- 
evitable evolving  point  of  view.  And  as  in  liberal  Russia,  so 
in  liberal  China,  the  Allies  have  had  powerful  and  effective 
friends.  Liang  Chi-ch'iao,  though  a  conservative  party  man, 
still  an  inveterate  constitutionalist  and  Yuan  Shih-k'ai's  most 
relentless  adversary,  has  been  the  pre-eminent  leader 
throughout  this  year  of  liberal  China's  participation  in  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Chang  Chi,  ex-President  of 
the  Senate  and  one  of  Sun  Yat-sen's  closest  friends,  early 
came  out  for  intervention.  Wang  Chung-hwei,  Minister  of 
Justice  in  Dr.  Sun's  first  cabinet,  and  one  of  the  ablest  radical 
leaders  in  all  China,  strongly  favored  it  and  worked  inces- 
santly for  the  Allies'  cause  in  Peking.  C.  T.  Wang,  vice- 
president  of  the  Senate,  a  Yale  graduate,  who  is  China's  best 
known  radical  leader  among  the  American  communities  in 
the  Far  East;  Tsai  Yuan-pei,  ex-Minister  of  Education,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Young  China  scholars,  and  Eugene 
Chen,  editor  of  what  is  practically  the  of^cial  organ  of  the 
southern  parties,  the  Peking  Gazette,  wrote  and  urged  early 
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and  late  that  China  should  bear  her  share  in  the  emergency 
of  the  world's  civilization  against  Germany. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  last  time  Premier 
Tuan  asked  the  sanction  of  the  liberal  Parliament  for  the 
rupture  of  relations  which  would  surely  sooner  or  later  bring 
China  into  the  war,  he  got  it  by  the  decisive  joint  vote  of  619 
to  124.  At  this  time  nine  out  of  the  twelve  radical  political 
clubs  in  Peking  stood  by  that  course.  The  opposition  to  it 
then  and  afterward  came  from  a  pacifist  and  provincial  atti- 
tude, a  non-party,  obstruction  campaign  that  rested,  exactly 
as  it  did  for  two  years  in  America,  on  a  narrow  and  defective 
understanding  of  the  realities  of  the  war,  and  never  on  the 
deliberate  programme  of  any  one  party.  That  inertia  per- 
sists in  China  among  the  illiterate  and  irresponsible  millions 
of  the  population  who  are  not  yet  even  conscious  of  their  own 
government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ''alien  enemies  "  who  have 
been  added  to  the  political  complications  they  have  yet  to  con- 
quer. But  whatever  else  Young  China  may  have  done,  it  did 
not,  by  refusing  to  give  the  proper  leadership,  contribute  to 
the  sluggish  and  torpid  stalemate  which  is  still  China's  most 
pronounced  political  character.  Liberal  China  gave  the  lead 
which  should  have  brought  the  nation  in  time  to  something 
more  like  a  conscious  moral  allegiance  with  the  liberal  world 
than  the  Chinese  people  had  ever  in  their  history  experi- 
enced. But  military  adventure  overwhelmed  the  path  of  con- 
stitutional penetration  by  which,  in  twelve  months,  or  (our 
own  interval)  two  years'  time,  conscious  and  literate  China 
might  have  been  led,  deliberately  and  understandingly,  to 
take  of  its  own  accord  the  great  step  of  destiny  toward  asso- 
ciation with  liberal  Europe. 

China's  entrance  into  the  war,  however,  has  too  many 
positive  advantages  altogether  divorced  from  her  local  situa- 
tion to  regard  it  as  wholly,  or  even  primarily,  a  misfortune 
for  China.  The  American  initiative  that  prompted  her  inter- 
vention, though  it  has  been  responsible  for  many  unexpected 
evils,  was  a  wholesome  initiative  and  is  bound  in  the  main  to 
have  wholesome  results.  China  is  to-day  a  full-fledged  ally ; 
her  internal  affairs,  like  Russia's,  for  that  reason  demand  im- 
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mediate  and  constructive  Allied  consideration.  First  and 
foremost  should  come  a  reconstruction  of  her  army.  China 
spends  to-day  on  her  military  forces  almost  $80,000,000  gold 
a  year  (she  admits  that  much;  there  may  be  even  more),  and 
she  gets  for  it  in  real  military  strength  practically  nothing. 
Her  generals  do  not  command  her  armies;  they  own  them, 
and  they  use  them  for  or  against  the  government  as  their 
political  ambitions  happen  to  turn  the  scale.  It  is  Young 
China's  outstanding  failure  in  government  that  it  has  never 
been  able  to  impose  reform  on  this  inveterate  relict  of  man- 
darin corruption.  With  the  army  purchasable,  the  heart  of 
the  nation  has  been  wrong.  If  the  Allies  are  to  turn  Chinese 
assistance  to  any  useful  purpose,  if  their  opportunity  for  con- 
structive interest  in  China  is  really  to  stabilize  the  country, 
they  must  give  plain  notice  that  this  system  must  be  ended. 
A  system  must  be  devised  and  rigidly  applied  whereby  disci- 
pline is  to  be  enforced  among  generals  as  well  as  among  pri- 
vate soldiers.  An  oath  must  be  administered  throughout  the 
army  to  the  prevailing  and  constitutionally  elected  adminis- 
tration, disobedience  to  which  must  be  charged  as  treason 
and  punished  with  death.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Allies 
may  take  hold  of  China's  military  forces  and  create  an  army. 
Finally,  such  constitutional  progress  as  China  has  al- 
ready made  has  at  least  as  good  a  chance  under  Allied  part- 
nership, providing  that  partnership  is  really  honest,  in  Asia 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  in  *^  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy," as  it  has  with  China  left  to  her  still  uncertain  devices. 
China  has  all  the  more  claim  under  this  arrangement  for  the 
sound  loan  she  still  sorely  needs,  and  for  the  administrative 
reform  in  which  the  Allies,  particularly  the  English,  have 
already  so  crucially  helped  her  in  such  matters  as  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Salt  Gabelle. 


HAVE  THE  MOVIES  IDEALS? 

By  WILLIAM  A.  BRADY 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY 

THE  ideal  motion  picture  is  always  the  ambition  of 
every  producer.  Ideals,  however,  are  more  often 
talked  about  than  actually  found.  Doubtless  the  en- 
tire investment  of  $500,000,000  which  the  motion  picture 
industry  represents  in  this  country  has  been  spent  by  men 
who  were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  idealizing, 
uplifting,  making  an  art  of  the  screen  drama.  Since  all 
things  of  earth  are  influenced  by  the  men  who  live  on  it,  it  is 
safe  to  look  at  the  progress  of  motion  picture  enterprise  from 
the  standards  of  those  men  who  have  been  its  sponsors.  The 
best  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  have  more  recently 
applied  themselves  to  the  motion  picture  industry,  have  not 
done  so,  through  direct  inspiration  to  make  it  more  ideal. 
The  idealist  in  moving  picture  is  very  much  handicapped, 
first  because  the  business  conditions  of  handling  films  are  not 
ideal  in  themselves,  and  second  there  are  many  so-called 
directors  who  have  no  ideals,  but  many  thrills.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  moving  picture  from  its  first  crude  in- 
fancy, to  its  present  elaborate  and  costly  production,  has 
made  great  endeavor  to  select  ideal  subjects  for  the  camera. 
The  greatest  poem,  the  most  uplifting  moment  in  the  lives 
of  great  men  and  women,  the  historical  heart  stories  of  the 
world  have  all  been  punctured  by  the  moving  picture  scenario 
writer.  Like  other  audiences  made  up  of  promiscuous  but 
eager  human  beings,  the  very  beautiful,  the  truly  poetic,  the 
ethical  splendor  of  feeling  has  failed  to  be  understood.  A 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  lost  by  men  who  have  a  fancy 
to  demonstrate  the  public  love  of  ideals.  In  my  long  career 
as  a  producer  of  plays  I  have  found  the  greatest  mystery 
of  my  work  has  been  the  American  audience.  I  have  had 
to  eliminate  personal  preferences,  private  ideals  of  what  a 
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play  represents,  and  apply  the  cold  eye  of  impersonal  judg- 
ment to  discover  the  primitive  ingredients  demanded  by  the 
American  audiences.  The  ideal  play  from  the  producer's 
point  of  view,  which  is  businesslike,  applying  only  to  the 
profits,  may  have  no  ideal  quality  to  excuse  it.  It  would  be 
very  encouraging  to  a  man  who  happens  to  be  contributing 
to  the  imagination  of  his  fellow  beings,  if  he  could  insist  upon 
presenting  such  delicate  themes  as  the  ideal.  Living  as  we 
do  in  a  masquerade  of  outward  grace  and  neglecting  as  we 
do  the  inward  standards  of  our  ideals,  it  is  not  surprising  if 
the  public  seek  rather  a  truthful  exploitation  of  life,  than  a 
poetical.  Of  course,  there  are  degrees  of  ideals,  just  as  there 
are  different  kinds  of  clay  in  human  shape,  and  the  ideals 
that  inspire  some  are  ridiculous  to  others.  To  find  the  mid- 
dle course,  the  happy  medium  between  the  altruistic  heights 
and  the  level  plains  of  those  who  live  and  die  in  the  valley,  is 
a  task  of  the  man  who  produces  amusement  with  profit  to 
himself. 

I  have  no  personal  pessimism  towards  any  form  of  pub- 
lic amusements,  because  it  takes  all  sorts  of  forms,  and 
remains  amusement.  I  am  convinced  also  that  the  preacher, 
the  critic,  and  the  reformer  can  never  receive  the  rewards 
of  their  labor.  It  has  been  necessary  to  refer  to  amusement 
business  as  a  whole,  to  define  the  particular  ideals  that  are 
possible  in  the  motion  picture  business.  On  the  film,  as  on 
the  stage,  we  have  the  same  obligations  to  consider,  amuse- 
ment, emotion,  life. 

There  were  no  ideals  contemplated  when  the  motion 
picture  business  began.  Without  going  into  the  long  record 
of  its  affairs,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  first  motion  pictures 
were  the  evolution  of  the  lantern  slide.  The  latter  did  not 
stimulate  the  imagination,  it  deadened  it.  It  flattened  the 
imagination,  it  inspired  no  ideals  because  it  told  no  moving 
story.  Ideals  are  the  result  of  that  which  we  eventually  hope 
for.  Ideals  are  moving  factors,  they  emerge  from  hopeless 
crisis. 

The  first  motion  pictures  were  presented  as  bits  of  cam- 
era magic.    They  mystified,  they  startled,  but  they  did  not  in- 
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spire.    The  men  who  first  saw  the  commercial  opportunity  of 
Edison's  invention  were  not  ideaUsts.    They  saw  cheap  rents, 
quick  return,  no  salaries  for  actors  or  actresses  to  speak  of, 
and  they  became  milHonaires.    Being  show  men  the  success 
of  the  motion  picture  as  an  ideal  was  not  on  their  conscience. 
The  power  which  their  accumulating  fortunes  subsequently 
gave  them  awakened  ideal  possibilities.    That  is  to  say,  they 
did  not  increase  their  investments  to  idealize  the  industry, 
but  they  did  take  some  pride  in  their  competition  with  theatri- 
cal productions.     There  was  an  element  of  vanity  in  the 
pleasure  they  enjoyed  of  seeing  the  names  of  celebrated  actors 
and  actresses,  of  well-known  stars  over  the  doors  of  their 
theatres.     It  pleased  them  immensely  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
public  that  a  two-dollar  star  could  be  seen  for  ten  cents  in 
their  theatre.    That  was  the  basic  inspiration  of  the  improved 
films,  but  they  neglected  in  the  organization  of  their  ambition 
to  realize  that  the  environment  of  the  stage  in  which  a  great 
star  is  placed  is  a  large  port  of  that  star's  artistic  success. 
They  undertook  the  management  of  artists  without  securing 
for  them  artistic  productions.    For  many  years  the  ideals  of 
the  moving  picture  were  in  the  hands  of  incompetent,  unsee- 
ing and  ignorant  directors.     It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
artists  of  distinction  in  the  theatre  could  be  induced  to  con- 
sent to  appearing  on  the  motion  picture  screeen.     All  over- 
tures made  to  them  were  disregarded.    With  tolerant  smile, 
or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  they  would  dismiss  the  very  idea 
of  becoming  moving  picture  actors.    When  they  did  consent, 
it  was  because  the  financial  compensations  were  irresistible. 
An  artist,  like  other  human  beings,  likes  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  money.    This  was  the  only  inducement  which  the  motion 
picture  operators  could  possibly  offer  them.    They  succumbed 
hesitatingly.    They  apologized  to  each  other  for  their  artistic 
lapses.     They  confessed  their  motion  picture  sins  shame- 
facedly. 

It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  they  contributed 
ideal  conditions  to  the  screen.  There  was,  of  course,  great 
curiosity  to  see  how  they  would  conduct  themselves  in  silent 
drama.    There  was  also  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  public 
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who  had  never  been  able  to  afford  the  regular  theatre  prices 
to  see  them  at  all.  As  a  commercial  enterprise  it  was  enor- 
mously successful,  as  a  contribution  to  the  ideals  of  motion 
pictures,  it  was  not  so  distinguished  at  first.  The  adjustment 
of  the  dramatic  scenery  of  well-known  plays  to  the  broader 
scope  of  the  screen  made  frequent  artistic  muddles  of  good 
plays.  A  play  that  had  told  its  story  in  four  acts  and  seven 
scenes  was  elaborated  to  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  scenes 
in  its  motion  picture  counterpart.  The  artistic  subtlety,  the 
intimate  revelation  of  character  was  entirely  lost,  and  in  its 
place  the  story  of  the  play  became  either  a  struggle  for  good 
photography,  or  a  struggle  to  transplant  it  from  stage  tradi- 
tion to  the  open  air.  That  was  one  of  the  perplexities  of  the 
first  moving  picture  production  of  well-known  plays.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  place  the  characters  of  any  story  in  a 
play  in  the  actual  scenes  of  its  story.  The  characters  become 
miniature  figures  when  they  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  actual 
backgrounds  in  life.  These  are  criticisms  that  apply  only 
if  one  seeks  to  be  critical.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  mov- 
ing picture  audiences  are  more  critical  when  an  artistic  effort 
is  made  on  the  screen  than  when  no  artistic  effort  is  intended. 
The  closer  the  motion  picture  drama  sticks  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  camera,  the  better  the  picture  is  for  its  audience. 

The  artistic  failure  of  some  of  the  big  stars  as  motion 
picture  actors  has  been  generally  admitted.  Uncomfortable 
in  their  new  environment,  hampered  by  being  compelled  to 
act  in  competition  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life,  they 
miss  the  illusions  of  their  art.  In  most  cases  the  audiences 
were  disappointed  in  the  great  stars  on  the  film.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  audiences  had  a  right  to  be  disappointed,  because 
these  really  great  artists  disfranchised  from  the  quality  of 
their  art,  were  placed  in  an  unfair  relation  to  the  public.  So, 
what  had  promised  to  be  a  progressive  step  in  a  laudable 
effort  to  supply  the  motion  picture  drama  with  ideal  condi- 
tions, failed. 

The  audience  which  filled  the  moving  picture  theatres 
resented  an  attempt  to  displace  the  real  limitations  to  artistic 
endeavor,  and  went  back  more  eagerly  and  heartily  to  a  lot 
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of  actors  and  actresses  who  could  not  achieve  any  distinction 
in  the  theatre,  but  who  made  four  times  as  much  money. 
The  quaHty  of  acting  which  these  people  contributed  was  of 
a  special  kind,  entirely  alien  to  their  requirements  of  the 
theatre.  They  are  creations  of  the  directors  of  motion  pic- 
tures. They  have  been  trained  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
camera,  to  overcome  the  sensational  expectations  of  the 
scenario  writer.  The  women,  many  of  them,  possessed  a 
photographic  beauty  that  would  have  no  value  on  the  stage. 
There  is  scarcely  a  popular  favorite  on  the  screen  whose 
voice  could  penetrate  to  the  third  row  of  the  orchestra  in  a 
theatre.  Otherwise,  with  the  enormous  advertising  the  mo- 
tion picture  corporations  have  given  these  women,  they 
would  have  been  stamped  up  by  the  theatrical  producers. 
The  men  in  the  motion  picture  drama  are  nearly  all  in  the 
same  position.  They,  too,  have  been  brought  up  to  heroic 
poses  for  the  camera  which  they  could  not  convey  in  the 
theatre.  Of  course,  a  great  many  actors  have  become  em- 
ployed by  motion  picture  producers,  and  these  are  exempt 
from  this  criticism. 

It  is  an  obvious  question  whether  these  exceptionally 
successful  motion  picture  stars  have  been  at  all  inspirational 
to  any  ideals.  Perhaps  they  have.  There  are  immense  audi- 
ences in  motion  picture  theatres  who  applaud  vigorously, 
and  are  made  very  happy  when  their  popular  favorite  steps 
before  them  on  the  screen.  But  they  are  pleased,  I  think,  in 
the  same  ratio  of  entertainment  that  used  to  apply  to  the 
days  when  cigarette  pictures  of  well-known  actresses  deco- 
rated the  hall  room  of  a  very  young  man.  The  photograph 
of  a  very  pretty  young  girl  is  a  popular  appeal  that  can  never 
fail  to  please.  Add  to  this  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  young 
woman  pass  through  a  series  of  crude  emotions,  and  you 
have  supplied  the  romantic  ideals  of  most  people.  Whether 
the  motion  picture  plays  in  which  this  pretty  girl  ap- 
pears has  any  ethical  or  artistical  value,  whether  her  acting 
is  good  or  bad,  makes  no  difference.  There  she  is,  sighing, 
crying,  smiling,  mischievous  and  gay,  sad  and  despairing, 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing,  there  she  is.    One  can  hardly  say 
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that  because  she  has  been  well  photographed  that  she  is  a 
great  artist.  The  duty  of  the  camera  is  to  make  her  beauti- 
ful under  all  circumstances,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
mechanical  progress  of  the  moving  picture  camera.  The 
ideals  which  emanate  from  a  photographic  studio  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  keeping  the  moving  picture  far  re- 
moved from  the  higher  purposes  of  the  allied  arts  which  it 
employs.  There  has  been  perhaps  too  much  attention  paid 
to  the  tricks  of  the  camera  than  to  the  artistic  expectation  of 
the  moving  picture  play. 

While  many  industrious  writers  and  some  prominent 
authors  have  tried  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  mechanical 
requirements  of  the  film,  they  have  done  so  usually  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  craft.  In  an  effort  to  photograph  literature, 
the  literary  ideal  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  photography, 
has  been  lost.  Of  course,  the  great  question  which  confronts 
the  producer  of  a  literary  play,  or  the  adaptation  of  a  story 
that  has  in  it  literary  flavor,  has  been  how  to  retain  those 
qualities.  The  stage  director  of  artistic  production  in  the 
theatre  is  naturally  lost  when  it  comes  to  meeting  entirely 
different  conditions  of  staging.  The  beauties  of  lighting, 
which  are  such  important  parts  of  stage  production,  become 
a  matter  of  exact  mechanism  in  the  motion  picture.  By 
tinting  the  film  moonlights,  sunsets,  storms  and  firelight  can- 
not be  regulated  as  accurately  as  they  can  be  in  the  theatre. 
For  the  general  purpose  of  theatrical  ideals  the  stage  lighting 
can  be  made  much  more  effective,  can  make  a  closer  appeal 
to  the  motion  than  the  sharper  light  of  daylight.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  direc- 
tors for  motion  pictures  who  knew  more  about  the  camera 
than  they  did  about  the  artistry  of  the  theatre.  Their  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  the  motion  picture  drama  may  have 
been  excellent,  but  their  understanding,  their  vision  of  the 
dramatic  opportunity  of  a  scenario,  was  frequently  far  from 
artistic.  While  they  struggled  for  good  photography,  they 
lost  the  values  of  good  acting.  While  they  successfully  car- 
ried the  theatricalism  of  the  motion  picture  story  into  a  real- 
ism that  the  theatre  audience  would  have  resented,  they 
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created  an  elaboration  of  forced  power  that  no  melodrama 
has  ever  dared  to  attempt.  This  apparent  necessity  of  the 
camera  play  drove  the  scenario  writers  out  of  all  environ- 
ment and  atmosphere  of  ideal  work.  They  wrote  for  sensa- 
tionalism, for  trick  camera  work,  for  utterly  false  values 
from  a  literary  standpoint.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  im- 
prove these  deficiencies  of  crudity,  it  has  been  quite  impossible 
to  convey  on  the  film  the  ideals  of  the  theatre. 

Something  approaching  ideal  conditions  in  the  amuse- 
ment field,  however,  has  been  accomplished.    The  big  produc- 
tions on  the  screen  have  pushed  realism  to  the  point  where 
it  has  stimulated  the  popular  imagination  beyond  measure. 
With  many  thousands  of  people  appearing  in  a  battle  scene, 
or  horrifying  the  public  in  an  exhibition  of  some  great  dis- 
aster like  an  earthquake,  or  a  famine,  what  the  moving 
picture  has  gained  in  realism,  however,  the  public  have  lost 
in  the  subtlety  of  suggestion.     The  ideal  dramatic  effect  in 
a  theatre  is  what  we  can  throw  upon  the  sensitive  imagina- 
tion by  suggestion.    An  ideal  sinks  deeper  when  it  is  evolved 
from  a  suggestion  than  when  from  a  compelling  realism 
of  fact.    In  these  great  scenes  employing  armies  of  men  and 
women,  there  is  so  much  confusion  of  many  impressions  that 
the  audience  sees  only  the  panorama  and  not  the  ideal  pro- 
posed by  the  scenario  in  the  story.    A  large  part  of  the  suc- 
cess of  those  films  which  represents  great  crowds  of  people 
is  due  to  curiosity,  to  elaborate  advertisement  of  a  circus 
quality.    The  circus  idea  on  the  film  has  been  just  as  good  a 
drawing  quality,  and  has  been  secured  by  the  same  methods 
as  curiosity  is  aroused  in  a  circus.     There  is  no  form  of 
amusement  which  has  not  been  seized  by  the  film,  and  ap- 
plied.    Wild  animals  have  been  trained  to  be  much  wilder 
than  they  really  are,  to  please  the  moving  picture  audience. 
Acrobats  have  been  asked  to  take  more  risks  than  their  pro- 
fession usually  demanded  of  them,  for  the  camera.    Railroad 
trains  have  been  smashed  up,  automobiles  driven  over  cliffs, 
horses  plunged  to  their  death.     Actors  and  actresses  ruth- 
lessly mutilated,  all  to  please  the  moving  picture  audience. 
These  are  the  sort  of  things  that  are  done  for  commercial 
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reasons,  and  which  destroy  the  ideals  of  the  moving  picture. 

What  then  are  really  the  ideals  of  moving  pictures  ? 

Primarily  the  moving  picture  should  preserve  in  the 
continuity  of  the  story  the  sentiment,  the  inspiration,  the 
acting  beauty  of  the  play.    Although  I  have  shown  that  the 
camera  limitations  seriously  interfere  with  this  purpose,  we 
are  approaching  better  conditions  than  we  have  ever  had. 
Nothing  is  more  important  to  human  appreciation  of  emotion 
than  the  sound  of  the  voice,  however,  and  the  voicelessness 
of  the  moving  picture  is  its  chief  embarrassment.    There  is 
a  wireless  communication  in  the  tones  of  the  voice  of  a  man 
or  a  woman  experiencing  an  emotional  crisis  that  establishes 
their  sincerity  to  life.    In  this  respect  the  motion  picture  is 
lifeless.    The  characters  in  the  motion  picture  plays  can  only, 
in  acting,  supply  about  half  of  the  force  of  feeling  intended. 
To  cover  up  this  deficiency,  to  make  the  audience  forget  that 
they  are  witnessing  only  a  shadowy  presentation  of  human 
fact,  the  situations  are  piled  one  upon  the  other  too  rapidly. 
If  we  were  to  go  through  the  emotional  adventures  of  our 
private  lives  with  the  lightning  speed  of  events  that  are 
crowded  into  the  lives  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
motion  picture  plays  we  should  not  survive  very  long.    Speed 
is  not  conducive  to  deep  feeling.    The  ideal  conditions  of  feel- 
ing grow  with  all  the  invisible  motion  of  nature.    We  do  not 
see  the  wheat  actually  spring  out  of  the  seed,  we  do  not  see 
the  bush  become  a  great  tree,  we  do  not  watch  the  speed  of 
the  sun  around  the  earth  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  its 
orbit.     But  in  motion  pictures  we  do  see  these  things.    The 
incidents  of  the  motion  picture  plays  follow  one  another  with 
unnatural  correlation.     These  inartistic  effects  are  forced 
upon  us,  not  by  crude  directors  so  much  as  by  the  limitations 
of  the  camera.     The  ideal  motion  picture,  therefore,  is  the 
one  that  deals  with  a  small  cast,  a  slow  development  of  story, 
many  close-ups  to  convey  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  situ- 
ations, and  a  closer  attention  to  the  detail  of  dress,  of  scenes, 
of  true  feeling. 

The  motion  picture  actor  and  actresses  are  permitted  so 
little  opportunity  to  develop  their  emotions  that  it  is  not  their 
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fault.  The  reason  the  great  stars  have  failed  in  the  motion 
picture  plays  has  been  chiefly  on  this  account.  They  could 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  emotional  speed  of  the  picture 
camera.  With  the  progress  of  improved  inventions,  it  is 
possible  that  we  shall  eventually  accomplish  a  more  ideal 
registering  of  emotions  than  we  have  so  far  been  able  to 
make. 

The  ideals  of  the  motion  pictures  do  not  rely  upon  great 
actors  or  well-written  scenarios,  they  depend  upon  a  new 
mechanism  in  the  camera  itself. 


THOUGHTS  OF  EPICTITUS,  JR. 

Burn  your  money  today  and  sift  ashes  tomorrow. 

If  you   will  keep   your  wits  to  life's  grindstone  you'll 
never  have  to  keep  your  nose  to  it. 

Don't  grasp  an  opportunity  until  you  find  out  whether  it 
is  yours. 

Common  sense  should  tell  you  when  to  start  anything, 
but  it  takes  good  judgment  to  know  when  to  stop. 

If  you  are  successful,  try  and  learn  the  reason.    If  you 
are  unsuccessful  be  sure  and  learn  the  reason. 

The  "  Most  for  a  dollar  "  has  ruined  many  a  man. 

The  "  Best  for  a  dollar  "  has  made  many  millionaires. 

Pay  as  you  go  and  you'll  never  exceed  the  need  limit. 

Lewis  Allen. 


THE  NEW  AFTER-THE- 
WAR  SOCIALISM 


•Mam-' nTMMKa.     \a,.^  .      ^j»  ^- 


By  GUSTAVE  HERVE 


'i  [LEADER  OF  FRENCH  SOCIALISTS.  EDITOR  OF  LA  GUERRE  SOCIALE.  NOW  \ 

;  _._        LA  VICTOIREJ  " 

The  famous  Socialist,  once  the  militant  leader  of  French  Socialism, 
who  has  spent  twelve  years  of  his  life  behind  prison  walls,  tells  zvhat  war  has 
done  to  socialism  in  France  and  zvhat  the  newer  international  socialism  is. 
Air.  Louis  Baury,  the  well-known  American  journalist,  interviewed  Monsieur 
Herve  in  his  "  little  red  apartment "  on  the  rue  Vanguard,  Paris,  and  the  article 
presents  Mr.  Baury's  transcription  of  his  talk  with  the  dean  of  Socialists. 

C  C ^^  OCIALISM  is  finished!  That  is  what  a  great  many 
i^\  people  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  the 
SociaHsts  all  over  Europe  showed  themselves  to 
be  patriots  before  anything  else  and,  in  seeming  violation  of 
all  their  pacifist  protestations,  went  gladly  flocking  to  their 
countries'  colors.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Socialism  was 
only  just  beginning.  It  was  that  action  that  not  only  saved 
but  made  it.  In  a  sense,  one  may  almost  say  there  was  no 
Socialism  before  that.  But  now  its  day  is  at  hand.  Social- 
ism has  found  its  salvation,  and  it  will  lead  the  new  world 
that  is  coming  precisely  because  it  has  burst  the  fetters  that 
have  heretofore  always  hampered  it. 

"  For  although  it  is  a  trifle  hard,  perhaps,  to  admit  that 
one  has  been  in  the  wrong  where  one's  most  ardent  work  has 
been  engaged,  the  way  of  strength  lies  in  that  direction.  And 
the  great  outstanding  fact  about  Socialism  as  it  has  hereto- 
fore existed — the  fact  which  its  most  devoted  followers 
sensed  least  of  all — is  that  it  was  '  made  in  Germany.' 

"  Now,  wait  a  minute.  Please  don't  think  I'm  simply 
bigotedly  prejudiced.  Don't  think  I'm  trying  to  run  down 
the  enemy  simply  because  he  is  the  enemy.  I'm  not  at  all. 
But  this  war  has  caused  all  of  us  to  look  into  our  beliefs  with 
a  new  introspection.  It  is  no  mere  idle  phrase  that  this  is  a 
war  of  civilizations ;  and  it  is  no  mere  idle  phrase  that  liberty 
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and  equality  are  the  things  for  which  we  Allies  are  contend- 
ing. 

''  Those  ideals  are  precisely  what  are  lacking  in  this 
much  talked-of  German  Kultur;  and  Socialism  as  it  was  prac- 
tised up  to  August,  1 9 14,  was  one  of  the  chief  outgrowths  of 
that  Kultur.  I  am  not  assailing  the  sincerity  or  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  German  Socialists.  I  am  simply  stating  the  fact 
that  they  set  the  tone  of  the  Socialist  world — dominated  it. 
Their  very  ardor  was  prompted  by  the  viciousness  of  the 
system  under  which  they  were  reared.  But  unconsciously 
they  had  imbibed  of  the  spirit  of  that  system,  even  while 
they — and  to  be  fair  about  it,  the  Socialists  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  likewise — believed  themselves  to  be  most  implacably 
fighting  it.  They  steeped  Socialism  in  the  class  idea  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  became  in  their  hands  scarcely  more  than 
the  reverse  side  of  the  shield  of  militarism. 

'^ '  Death  to  the  people  who  stand  in  our  way!  *  is  the  cry 
of  the  Prussian  militarist ;  and  *  Death  to  the  people  who 
stand  in  our  way  '  formed  similarly  the  essence  of  the  Social- 
ist cry  that  proceeded  out  of  Germany  and  fairly  bewitched 
equality-loving  men.  All  life  became,  in  that  strictly  German 
vision,  a  bitter  war  of  the  classes  in  which  no  quarter  could 
be  given;  and  the  philosophy  which  on  the  one  side  served 
Potsdam,  on  the  other,  strained  through  sociology,  became 
the  bible  of  the  little  church  of  St.  Karl  Marx. 

''  We  talked  peace  and  we  preached  peace;  but  we  could 
do  nothing  effective  to  further  the  cause  of  peace  because, 
although  we  really  believed  we  were  honest  about  it,  all  the 
while  it  was  war  that  simmered  at  our  hearts.  We  were 
rallied  under  a  war  banner,  and  the  more  we  talked  peace  the 
more  were  we  prosecuting  that  war. 

''  But  now  all  that  is  changed.  I  say  this  not  idealist- 
ically ;  I  say  it  as  a  man  who  has  seen  and  knows.  The  civil- 
ized world  is  fighting  today  to  stamp  out  this  idea  of  war. 
We  are  fighting  because  that  is  the  only  possible  way  just 
now  of  doing  it ;  because — quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  war 
has  been  forced  on  us — you  can  only  convince  these  people  in 
terms  of  their  own  understanding.    In  the  same  way  the  So- 
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cialists  of  the  civilized  world  will  level  to  the  ground  that 
church  of  hate  which  Karl  Marx  has  reared  in  the  name  of 
equality. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  love  one  man  less  simply  because 
you  begin  to  love  another  more.  If  for  all  expansion  in  one 
direction  the  world  had  to  contract  in  another,  we  should 
not  get  very  far.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  Socialist  party 
will  no  longer  be  a  violently  partisan  body.  That  is  why  I 
say  that  it  has  burst  its  fetters.  There  is  going  to  be  no  room 
for  partisanship  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  in  this  wider 
world  that  is  coming.  The  people  who  try  to  keep  that  sort 
of  thing  alive — and,  of  course,  there  are  going  to  be  many 
short-sighted  ones  who  will  try — are  doomed.  Co-operation 
as  the  guiding  principle  of  society's  regulation  has  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  for  many  years.  Now  this  war  has 
absolutely  and  irrevocably  established  it.  The  Allies  are 
winning  this  war  through  co-operation ;  the  Germans  are  en- 
abled to  keep  it  going  as  long  as  they  have  only  through  co- 
operation. Co-operation  is  power ;  and  once  having  had  such 
a  stupendous  illustration  of  that  fact  the  world  will  never  go 
back  to  its  old  systems.  It  would  be,  to  put  it  in  the  crudest 
way,  bad  business,  if  nothing  more. 

"  Well,  then,  that  means  Socialism  without  the  German 
accent.  We  are,  as  you  say  in  America  now,  prepared.  The 
international  idea  is  our  idea,  and  we  already  have  the  ma- 
chinery for  putting  it  in  force.  We  ask  only  for  efficiency 
of  management  and  justice  for  all  men.  Do  you  think  here, 
where  nations  have  been  made  one  through  suffering  and  the 
work  of  restoration  is  a  work  that  concerns  all,  that  these 
things  are  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  ?  Do  you  think  people 
can  live  through  the  great  and  terrible  things  that  we  have 
lived  through  together  and  then  immediately  begin  falling 
out  over  the  lesser  ones  ? 

"  Already,  for  all  practical  purposes,  there  is  no  longer 
any  '  right '  nor  '  left '  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  there  are 
only  brothers.  And  men  do  not  experience  such  spiritual 
uplift  and  come  out  unchanged.  Furthermore,  every  nation 
has  seen  now  that  Socialists  are  not,  as  so  many  seemed  to 
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fear,  national  enemies.  That  has  eliminated  one-half  the  for- 
mer opposition  to  us.  The  fact  that  we  are  no  longer,  as  so 
largely  we  were  under  German  domination,  simply  the  labor- 
ing man  demanding  his  rights;  that  we  are  already  making 
place  in  our  ranks  for  the  small  tradesman — the  farmer,  the 
clerk,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker — all  those 
sections  of  the  bourgeoisie  that  used  once  to  be  alienated  by 
the  emphasis  placed  on  a  ruthless  class  war,  that  is  disposing 
of  the  rest  of  all  the  opposition  to  us  that  matters.  In  short, 
the  world  has  at  last  caught  up  with  the  principles  of  Social- 
ism, and  Socialism,  in  turn,  having  thrown  off  the  war  idea, 
bequeathed  it  by  Germany,  is  today  for  the  first  time  really 
fit  to  assume  the  leadership  that  has  come  to  it. 

''  Of  course,  it  will  take  some  time  for  us  to  reach  that 
point;  but  that  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  Socialists  are 
definitely  headed — and  ultimately  it  is  certain  to  come.  It  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  all  those  things  for  which  the  Allies 
are  fighting. 

''  We  demand  very  definitely  the  freedom  of  Poland  and 
the  restitution  of  Belgium  and  other  invaded  territories,  and, 
of  course,  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.  Hun- 
gary, so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  may  be  left  alone,  but  Aus- 
tria must  be  dismembered  as  a  state,  because  Austria  is  not 
logically  nor  legitimately  a  state  at  all.  That  is  all  we  de- 
mand ;  but  these  things  will  be  brought  about  in  any  event  in 
the  final  reckoning — so  why  should  we  take  the  trouble  for- 
mally to  ask  for  them? 

''  We  must  be  prepared  to  be  patient  with  Germany.  At 
the  same  time,  though,  you  must  remember  that  when  Ger- 
many has  lost  this  war — as  inevitably  she  must — the  reaction 
among  the  people  there  is  going  to  be  something  tremendous. 
Just  at  present,  though,  I  should  say  from  the  Socialist 
standpoint  that  there  was  more  to  be  hoped  in  the  long  run 
from  those  German  Socialists  who  are  remaining  ^  loyal '  to 
the  Kaiser  than  from  the  men  of  the  Liebnecht  stamp  who 
are  violently  opposing  him.  The  latter  are  still  stultifying  in 
the  old  class  war  idea,  for  all  the  world  as  if  society  had  not 
burst  its  old  bonds.    The  rest,  though,  however  mistaken  they 
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may  be  in  other  ways,  have  at  least  cast  that  aside.  And  be- 
cause that  is  the  first  requisite  of  the  new  SociaHsm,  these 
men  will,  I  think,  turn  out  to  be  the  most  practically  helpful 
element  in  Germany  after  the  war. 

"  The  French  army  is  made  up  of  skeptics  and  unbeliev- 
ers. I  know  our  poilus,  I  know  their  attitudes — I  have  talked 
with  hundreds  of  them  back  from  the  front — and  I  know  ex- 
actly how  they  feel  at  bottom.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  un- 
derrate the  good  work  so  many  priests  have  done  in  the 
ranks.  We  all  appreciate  that;  but  beyond  that  it  does  not 
go.  A  spiritual  revival  there  unquestionably  will  be — there 
is — one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  known ;  but  a  re- 
ligious one — no! 

''  You  see  pictures  of  hundreds  of  soldiers  going  to  Mass 
before  battle.  Well,  a  Mass  is  being  held;  they  know  that 
the  chances  are  they  will  be  killed ;  there  is  not  very  much  to 
do ;  life  is  not  amusing  in  the  trenches — certainly  it  can  do  no 
harm  to  go  to  Mass.  Perhaps  it  might  even  do  a  little  good. 
The  idea  seems  absurd;  still  it  can  do  no  harm  to  try.  One 
might  as  well  avail  himself  of  anything  even  suggestive  of 
help  when  one  is  going  to  die.  Probably  it  would  please  their 
wives  at  home,  too.  Yes,  certainly  it  can  do  no  harm — and 
so  they  go.  And  that  is  absolutely  all  there  is  to  it.  I  have 
talked  to  them ;  I  know. 

'^  Of  course,  I  dare  say  a  great  many  women  will  go  to 
church  a  good  deal  after  the  war.  Those  who  have  lost  hus- 
bands and  sons  will  go  to  pray  for  them,  and  those  who  have 
not  will  go  to  give  thanks  that  they  have  not.  But  that  sort 
of  thing  does  not  constitute  precisely  what  one  could  call  a 
'  religious  revival.'  The  men  have  learned  in  this  war  as 
never  before  the  lessons  of  human  inter-dependence.  They 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  remote  heaven.  They  will  insist 
in  making  their  heaven  right  here — and  so  making  it  that 
women,  who  must  have  their  consolations,  will  no  longer  have 
to  pray  to  some  far-off  heaven  for  relatives  untimely  cut 
down  in  terrible  battles.  The  big  guns  of  the  Boches  have 
showed  them  that  prayers  are  of  not  very  much  avail  in  the 
actual  business  of  regulating  this  world,  and  no  amount  of 
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Masses  or  chants  is  likely,  according  to  what  they  tell  me,  to 
make  them  forget  it. 

''  I  tell  the  people  of  America  that.  I  tell  them  that  this 
army  whose  prowess  and  bravery  they  have  admired,  this 
army  which  has  given  all  so  willingly  that  right  might  pre- 
vail, that  has  known  no  hardship  too  great  to  undergo  for  the 
sake  of  the  freedom  of  mankind  and  the  children  that  are  un- 
born— tell  them  that  these  are  men  who  expect  nor  seek  no 
chimerical  after-reward.  Paint  them  as  they  are — this  army 
of  the  dauntless,  the  unselfish — an  army  of  skeptics  and  un- 
believers ! " 


THE  GARGOYLE 

By  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

RATHER  than  some  white  image  of  a  saint 
Immaculate  in  marble,  let  there  be 
The  gargoyle,  grinning  and  grotesque,  for  me. 
Showing  so  markedly  the  earthly  taint ! 
One  stands  for  freedom;  one  for  pale  restraint; 
One  for  wan  vigils,  one  for  ecstasy 
In  living,  vital,  trammelless  and  free, — 
For  virile  nature  with  no  plea  or  plaint. 

This  is  no  sacrilege,  for  I  reverence 
All  lofty  aims,  all  braveries,  sacrifice ; 
All  hardships  uncomplainingly  endured ; 
But  sometimes  I  rebel  against  the  sense 
Of  cloistered  meekness,  and  my  spirit  cries 
For  the  rude,  rough,  impassioned,  unimmured ! 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER 
IN  ENGLAND? 

By  LEWIS  ALLEN  BROWNE. 

Note:  This  is  not  an  article  of  personal  opinion,  nor  criticism  from  an 
American  point  of  view.  It  is  a  compilation  of  some  English  opinions,  that  have 
affected  public  men  in  England  and  stimulated  a  stronger  government  attitude. 

"  //  Asquith  and  Grey  had  acted  on  expert  advice,  the  war  would  have  been 
over  in  1914." — Sir  Charles  Macara. 

IT  may  be  bad  manners  for  us  to  criticize  our  ally,  but 
it  is  surely  poor  policy  for  us  to  ignore  the  expert  criti- 
cism of  England  by  her  own  loyal  subjects. 
The  chief  matter  with  England,  they  say,  is  the  attempt 
of  the  Asquith-Churchill-Grey-Balfour  family  of  statesmen 
to  conduct  the  war  as  expert  naval  and  military  authorities. 
No  one  expects  a  landscape  gardener  to  step  aboard  an  ocean 
liner  and  take  competent  command  of  her ;  no  one  expects  a 
lawyer  to  instantly  become  an  expert  builder  of  bridges.  Yet, 
it  is  about  the  same  proposition  for  politicians,  no  matter  how 
clever  they  may  be  at  diplomacy  and  statecraft,  to  undertake 
to  guide  the  naval  and  military  heads  of  a  great  nation  en- 
gaged in  a  war  to  the  death. 

John  Bayne  Maclean  of  Canada,  a  publisher  of  note  and 
a  loyal  British  subject,  is  one  of  England's  most  earnest  and 
tireless  critics.  It  was  he  who,  less  than  a  month  ago,  de- 
clared in  his  own  publication  that  Asquith,  Churchill,  Grey 
and  Balfour  had  shown  "  damnable  incompetence  '*  in  refus- 
ing to  listen  to  the  naval  and  military  heads  and  other  great 
executives  of  England. 

Mr.  Maclean  wants  England  and  her  Allies  to  win.  For 
many  months  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  help  England  to 
win  by  means  of  his  criticism.  He  is  one  of  many  of  Eng- 
land's critics,  a  man  of  years,  a  thinking  man,  a  man  who  has 
followed  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  with  the  keenness 
•f  a  trained  student,  the  industrial,  military  and  political 
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development  of  his  Mother  country.  He  has  been  waking 
them  up,  of  late,  over  in  England.  Not  long  ago  Sir  Charles 
Macara  cabled  him  to  send  copies  of  his  criticism  to  every 
member  of  Parliament,  adding,  "  Such  advice  is  invaluable  in 
our  present  crisis." 

''  Why  We  Are  Losing  the  War  "  is  the  title  of  his  latest 
criticism,  in  which  he  says  many  things  that,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, have  for  the  most  part,  been  thought  rather  than  uttered 
here  in  the  United  States. 

A  year  ago  he  wrote,  "  Only  the  Americans  can  save  the 
naval  situation  for  us."  There  was  a  prompt  howl  from 
England.  He  was  attacked  as  ''  unpatriotic  and  silly.  Since 
then,  English  naval  officials  have  gratefully  admitted  that 
it  was  due  only  to  the  aid  of  American  naval  forces  that  the 
U-boat  devastation  was  being  kept  down  and  even  reduced. 

England — official  England — cannot  stand  criticism. 
Once  it  used  to  be,  ^'  The  King  can  do  no  wrong."  That 
phrase  has  now  been  adopted  by  England's  statesmen,  or  by 
most  of  them.  They  seem  to  feel  that,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
power,  it  follows  naturally  that  they  are  amply  qualified  to 
fill  those  positions  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  criticism 
and  there  should  be  no  criticism. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  CRITICISM 

Almost  every  big  change  and  every  big  move  in  England 
that  has  worked  for  the  good  of  the  conduct  of  their  share  in 
the  war  has  resulted  from  public  clamor.  English  censors, 
under  orders  from  English  statesmen,  not  from  naval  and 
military  authorities,  have  been  attempting  to  conceal  every- 
thing from  the  British  public  that  was  not  roseate  in  hue — 
and  for  the  most  part  succeeded  admirably  in  this.  But  now 
and  then  blunders  have  occurred  and  disasters  have  resulted 
that  even  the  censors  dare  not  entirely  cover  up.  Instantly, 
as  is  to  be  expected  of  a  free  people,  the  English  public  put  up 
a  righteous  howl.  The  results  have  always  been  for  the  best, 
for  the  improvement  of  conditions. 

Here  in  America  we  expect  criticism.  We  court  it.  The 
public  official  who  is  never  criticized  begins  to  feel  that  he  is 
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such  a  small  toad  in  such  an  immense  puddle  that  neither  he 
nor  his  office  amounts  to  much. 

We  believe  in  criticism  and  we  believe  in  investigation. 
Many  investigations  go  for  naught.  But  many  others  result 
in  two  things — righting  in-so-far  as  possible  the  wrong,  and 
keeping  close  watch  that  it  does  not  occur  again.  This  is  the 
system  England's  critics — her  own  people  who  have  only  her 
welfare  at  heart — are  trying  to  establish  there. 

Maclean,  the  Toronto  publisher,  declares  that  failures 
and  disappointments  have  been  England's  share  during  the 
past  twelve  months  and  that  war  conditions  are  growing 
steadily  worse.  He  feels  that  today  the  general  outlook  is 
about  as  black  as  it  can  be.  A  great  shock  to  England's 
pride  is  the  "  insane  strategy  forced  upon  our  military  by 
interfering  politicians !  "  He  uses  names  fearlessly.  His  ex- 
act words  concerning  some  of  them  are: 

"  The  Asquith-Churchill-Grey-Balfour  family  laid  down 
very  definite  objects  which  we  proposed  to  attain — which 
could  easily  have  been  attained  but  for  the  damnable  incompe- 
tence and  the  refusal  of  these  men  to  listen  to  the  naval  and 
military  heads  and  other  great  experts  of  the  nation !  " 

The  greatest  distress  to  the  English  seems  to  be  the 
shading  down  of  England's  war  aims.  Lloyd  George,  Hen- 
derson and  others  now  say  that  it  was  never  intended  to 
humiliate  the  Germans  by  war  or  to  exterminate  them  in  a 
business  way  after.  The  Paris  Economic  Conference,  Mr. 
Maclean  maintains,  was  a  joke,  made  up  of  unpractical  men. 
Asquith  refused  to  allow  such  a  practical  man  as  Premier 
Hughes  of  Australia  to  attend.  ''  It  looks  as  though  we  were 
now  being  prepared  for  a  compromise  peace  with  Germany. 
Any  peace  but  the  complete  defeat  of  Germany  means  a  Ger- 
'  man  victory.  Germany  could  give  up  and  indemnify  Belgium 
and  France,  give  up  Alsace-Lorraine  and  all  her  colonies, 
and  still  win  the  war.  More  important  to  Germany  are  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, the  Balkans  and  Turkey.  They  will  become 
part  of  a  German  Empire." 

British  "  dignity  "  is  another  thing  that  seems  to  be  the 
matter  in  England.     British  recruiting  in  Boston  and  New 
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York  furnishes  a  most  enlightening  example  of  how  this  sort 
of  "  dignity  "  hurts  England.  Colonel  Guthrie,  a  New 
Brunswick  lawyer,  member  of  the  Legislature  and  a  clever 
local  poUtician,  was  not  obsessed  with  British  dignity.  He 
had  British  pluck  in  plenty.  His  regiment  was  practically 
wiped  out  in  France  and  he  went  to  Boston  to  recruit  men  for 
a  new  battalion.  In  England  he  was  told,  not  by  army  men 
but  by  *'  statesmen,"  that  he  would  have  no  success  in  Boston. 
"  The  city  has  been  worked,"  they  said,  and  added,  "  Boston 
has  a  strong  Irish,  Home-Rule,  anti-British  mayor." 

Colonel  Guthrie  knew  all  this.  He  was  no  stranger  in 
Boston.  He  was  more  of  a  Yankee  than  a  Britisher  in 
matter  of  personality,  and  a  good  politician  of  the  British 
province  sort.  It  was  not  receptions  and  fetes  and  banquet 
speeches  and  encomiums  he  was  after,  but  men  to  help  fight 
the  Huns.  And  so,  instead  of  sitting  in  his  hotel  and  sending 
formal  announcement  that  he  had  arrived,  he  went  out  and 
hunted  up  the  mayor,  literally  slapped  him  on  the  back,  told 
his  story  and  asked  him  to  help.  It  was  an  approach  that 
pleased ;  it  was  human,  and  the  request  was  made  in  a  man- 
ner that  no  real  man  could  refuse.  The  mayor  dropped 
everything  and  started  in  to  help  the  colonel,  and  before  long 
the  mayor  had  all  the  "  boys  "  and  all  the  newspapers  helping 
in  the  work.  When  the  mayor  and  the  colonel  had  their  last 
drink  together  in  a  saloon  in  a  strong  Irish  ward  at  the  end 
of  the  first  day's  recruiting,  they  were  calling  each  other  by 
their  first  names.  No  outsider  ever  got  a  more  cordial  recep- 
tion or  more  prompt  and  efficient  cooperation.  He  needed 
500  men.  They  told  him  in  England  that  he  couldn't  get  fifty 
there.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  had  2,000  men  and  had 
to  stop  recruiting. 

This  success  amazed  the  British  authorities  in  Ncv; 
York  and  they  promptly  sent  for  Colonel  Guthrie  to  come 
over  right  away  and  assist  them  in  recruiting  in  the  ''  big* 
city."  He  went,  but  was  not  allowed  to  call  on  the  Gotham 
mayor  and  slap  him  on  the  back  and  call  him  by  his  first  name. 
No,  indeed,  that  wasn't  British  dignity !  The  procedure  must 
be   dignified.    A   public   meeting  was   called,   opened   with 
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jt^rayer  and  coiiducled  in  Ihc  usual  orthodox  style.  The  clergy 
and  other  distinguished  citizens  were  on  the  platform,  fash- 
ionable society  was  in  the  audience — but  none  of  the  "  boys  '' 
who  might  enlist.  The  colonel  was  well  entertained,  always 
formally.  But  the  oAy  time  any  of  the  men  who  might  enlist 
saw  him  was  when  he  was  marching  at  the  head  of  his  pipers 
through  the  streets,  and  one  week's  work  netted  exactly  fifty- 
seven  recruits ! 

WHERE    THE    FAULT    LIES 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  Colonel  Guthrie,  or  of  the  men 
with  him  on  the  mission — they  were  all  splendid  soldiers  and 
also  human  beings.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  British  system — 
the  dignity.  That's  another  thing  that  is  the  matter  in 
England. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Marne,"  says  Maclean,  "  everything 
was  in  our  favor.  Now  we  can  win  only  by  the  grace  of 
God!" 

He  stoutly  maintains  that  the  cause  of  the  British  failure 
and  losses  was  that  clique  of  incompetent  professional  poli- 
ticians in  London  who  refused  to  resign  or  to  bring  in  the  ex- 
perts who  knew  how  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  Eng- 
land's critics  are  unpatriotic  or  that  they  would  not  personally 
make  any  sacrifice  for  their  country.  It  is  no  inconsiderable 
sacrifice  to  openly  attack  England  in  these  days  when  any 
criticism  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  officials,  or  by  most  of 
them,  as  little  short  of  what  the  world  has  long  made  fun  of 
in  Germany — Lese  Majeste. 

Mr.  Maclean  and  others  have  been  bitterly  attacked 
as  unpatriotic,  as  harming  England.  Even  Viscount  North- 
cliflfe  was  bitterly  attacked  for  his  fearless  criticism  and  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  when  he  was  sent  over  here,  ostensibly  to 
synchronize  the  purchase  of  supplies,  it  was  really  the  work 
of  men  Maclean  calls  "  do-nothings,"  who  wanted  to  get  a 
dangerous  critic  out  of  the  way.  Personally,  there  is  not  a 
thing  for  England's  critics  to  gain  and  much — very  much  in- 
deed— for  them  to  lose.     But  they  are  sincere,  there  is  no 
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doubt  but  what  they  are  accurate  in  their  criticisms,  and  while 
what  they  have  to  say  scandalizes  dignified  and  self-com- 
placent British  officialdom  of  the  class  Mr.  Maclean  has 
named,  the  results  are  beneficial,  it  all  stirs  up  the  British 
public,  the  clamor  comes  and  only  good  results — good  that 
should  have  been  done  long  ago  and  without  the  necessity  of 
criticism. 

This  particular  critic  believes — or  did  believe  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year — that  the  great  advantages  are  decidedly  on 
the  side  of  Germany.  Yet,  he  declares,  when  the  Germans 
have  massed  vastly  superior  numbers  they  have  not  once  won 
a  decisive  victory.  In  a  clean-cut  fair  fight  the  British  sol- 
diers have  not  been  defeated  during  the  war.  To  suffer 
losses,  to  suffer  temporary  retirement,  is  not  defeat.  Ger- 
many has  the  advantage  because  she  is  making  the  war  a 
business ;  she  has  figured  out  every  detail  of  war  as  a  manu- 
facturer figures  out  every  detail  of  profit  and  loss,  everything 
else  has  stood  aside,  only  experts  have  been  used  in  Germany. 
No  man  in  civil  life  has  had  so  much  as  one  word  to  say,  or 
has  even  been  allowed  to  suggest  a  war  movement.  England 
should  have  made  war  a  business  from  the  very  start. 

Perhaps  England's  English  critics  would  not  openly 
criticize  America,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  Yet  America  has 
been  more  or  less  criticized  in  the  English  press,  but  never  by 
Englishmen  who  have  been  over  here  in  official  capacity  and 
learned  the  truth  of  what  we  had  done  and  were  doing. 
Praise  has  been  given  us  by  English  observers,  men  qualified 
to  judge,  and  men  in  a  position  to  understand.  But  not  much 
of  that  official  praise  has  crept  into  English  print. 

We  criticize  ourselves  and  talk  openly  about  needing 
better  fitted  men  in  certain  places.  Yet  England's  critics  de- 
clare, ''  America  is  doing  splendidly  because  she  has  called  in 
experts;  she  has  sought  expert  advice  and  help  everywhere 
and  listened  to  suggestions  everywhere,  only  to  have  experts 
sift  these  and  take  advantage  of  the  best  of  them.  This  is 
something  England  has  not  done,  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  the  matter  in  England  today." 

"  America,"  says  Maclean,  "  eliminates  incompetents  as 
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rapidly  as  possible  and  speedily  exposes  offenders,  no  matter 
how  highly  placed  they  may  be.  We  (England)  have  refused 
right  along  to  consider  a  policy  of  conscripting  our  experts, 
and  we  reward  our  incompetents!  Because  of  this,  through 
no  fault  of  our  army,  we  are  losing  the  war.  It  is  only  by  ex- 
posing the  rotten  state  of  political  affairs  at  our  Imperial 
Headquarters,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  by  adopting  the 
remedies  that  suggest  themselves  to  any  man  with  good  ordi- 
nary common  sense  that  we  can  hope  to  turn  the  tide  and  win 
the  war.'' 

Here  in  America — and  of  course  in  France,  although 
they  are  too  polite  to  comment  over  there — we  smile  at  the 
English  phrase :  ''  We  will  win  the  war.''  The  United  States 
does  not  expect  to  win  the  war  alone,  nor  are  we  saying  any- 
thing about  how  "  we  "  will  win  the  war.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  we  intend  to  help  win  the  war.  England's  habit 
of  constantly  saying  and  publishing  the  words  ''  we  will  win 
the  war,"  may  possibly  be  another  thing  that  is  the  matter 
in  England.  It  isn't  serious,  but  it  savors  of  smugness 
and  smugness  isn't  going  to  win  anything.  It  will  hinder  a 
whole  lot. 

England's  diplomats  have  been  accused  of  muddling 
their  diplomacy.  Over-confidence  in  the  early  days  has  been 
pointed  out  as  another  English  fault — "  over-confidence  of 
our  politicians  and  their  incapacity — from  the  criminal  ac- 
tions of  Asquith  and  Churchill,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  our  naval  and  military  experts.  All  Canada  will 
be  amazed  and  disgusted  with  the  tales  of  helplessness,  in- 
efficiency and  plain  unadulterated  graft  that  have  gone  un- 
punished and  under  which  the  British  have  aided  Germany 
to  ol;- nin  the  supplies  she  most  needed  to  defeat  us !  " 

Strong  criticism,  this,  but  it  is  from  a  strong  man,  a 
Canadian  and,  withal,  a  patriotic  British  subject. 

The  men  in  power  in  England  have  "  fed  up  "  the  people 
on  wonderful  yarns  about  conditions  in  Germany.  Germany 
herself,  for  military  reasons,  sent  out  stories  of  her  starving 
condition  from  time  to  time.  According  to  the  stories  in 
English  papers,  Germany  was  about  to  totter  and  collapse  on 
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an  empty  stomach.  At  first  it  was  cheering  news,  but  as  time 
went  on  and  one  year  followed  another  and  Germany  refused 
to  collapse  and  her  stomach  did  not  become  empty  to  a  point 
of  collapse,  the  people  in  England  became  uneasy,  puzzled, 
worried  and  grew  rather  distrustful. 

Over  here  we  got  the  same  stories.  But  right  beside 
them  we  printed  the  articles,  by  competent  writers  who  knew, 
to  the  effect  that  Germany  was  not  starving  or  anywhere 
near  it.  Germany  was  on  rations,  civilian  Germany.  Her 
people  were  wearing  poorer  clothes  and  eating  less  and 
poorer  food,  but  her  soldiers  were  warmly  clad  and  well  fed. 
And  so  most  of  us  here  could  read  both  sides.  It  didn't  take 
much  thinking  for  us  to  decide  that  since  Germany  was  stand- 
ing up  so  well,  the  stories  that  she  was  starving  could  not  be 
true  and  that  wTiters  who  said  she  was  nowhere  near  starva- 
tion were  right. 

In  the  first  months  of  the  war,  England  was  suddenly 
startled  to  hear  that  an  important  British  firm,  a  partner  in 
which  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  had  been  selling  metals 
to  the  enemy!  It  was  called  ''  oversight ''  then.  It  was  the 
late  Sir  William  Ramsay,  together  with  many  other  noted 
British  subjects,  who  pointed  out  what  every  thinking  man 
should  know — that  not  a  single  German  mine,  torpedo,  shell, 
machine  gun  or  rifle  could  be  fired  without  the  use  of  cotton. 
It  was  known  that  Germany's  supply  was  small,  probably  no 
more  than  would  last  two  or  three  months.  It  was  Sir 
Charles  Macara  who  strongly  urged  that  England  buy  and 
store  all  available  cotton  and,  by  means  of  the  navy,  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  any  cotton  from  getting  into  Germany. 
He  publicly  stated  that  had  cotton  been  declared  contraband 
by  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  war  would  have 
been  over  by  Christmas,  19 14,  or  at  the  very  latest,  by  March, 

1915. 

It  was  put  up  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  did  nothing  for 

more  than  a  year,  despite  the  clamor  of  the  press  and  the 
people,  including  scientists  and  other  experts  who  knew  their 
grounds  thoroughly.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Edward  Grey 
declared : 
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"  His  Majesty's  Government  has  never  put  cotton  on  the  list  of 
contraband.  They  have  throughout  the  war  left  it  on  the  free  list  and 
on  every  occasion  v^hen  questioned  on  the  point  they  have  stated  their 
intention  of  adhering  to  this  practice." 

Is  it  possible  that  aged  precedent  and  stubbornness  may  be 

included  in  what  is  the  matter  with  England  ? 

Meanwhile — this  was  early  in  191 5 — Germany  was 
meeting  with  successes.  Accordingly  the  British  people  were 
becoming  desperate.  The  cotton  question  was  continually 
agitated.  It  was  something  the  censors  could  not  stop  and 
on  August  II,  1915,  there  was  a  mass-meeting  in  Queen's 
Hall,  London,  where  so  much  was  said  about  the  situation, 
and  said  so  bitterly,  that  Lord  Grey  had  to  make  cotton  a 
contraband,  which  he  did  within  a  few  days  after  this 
meeting. 

Criticism  does  help.  This  is  but  one  of  many  examples. 
Not  enough  criticism  seems  to  be  another  thing  the  matter 
in  England.  It  was  rather  late  to  put  cotton  on  the  contra- 
band list,  but  a  case  of  better  late  than  never.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  cotton  had  been  pouring  into  Germany  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  action.  The  public  clamor  as  well  as  the  criticism 
that  preceded  it,  was  heard  in  Germany.  If  the  first  whis- 
pered word  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  been  acted  upon  at  once 
Germany  would  have  had  no  warning  and — after  a  couple  of 
months — mighty  little  cotton.  V\'lthin  a  month  after  it  was 
declared  contraband  Germany's  textile  mills  began  to  close 
down,  or  to  resort  to  paper  and  other  make-shifts  for  clothes, 
while  woolen  yarn  jumped  to  $40  and  $50  a  pound ! 

ENGLAND  REFUSES  TO  LISTEN 

Not  warned  by  this  lesson,  English  firms  sold  wool 
to  neutrals  which  was  promptly  sent  into  Germany — or 
much  of  it — and  so  England's  sheep  were  grazing  on  Eng- 
land's downs  and  growing  wool  to  be  made  into  uniforms  to 
cloth  German  soldiers  sent  out  to  kill  England's  sons.  It  was 
not  until  November,  191 7,  that  such  exports  were  stopped. 

A  statesman  would  not  be  expected  to  consider  cement 
as  a  necessary  article  of  war.  He  might  see  where  explosives 
and  ordnance  and  uniforms  and  food  would  be  necessary,  but 
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that  would  be  about  all.  An  expert  military  man  would  say, 
instantly  the  subject  were  mentioned,  ''  Cement?  Certainly 
we  need  it,  we  need  it  for  fortifications  and  especially  for 
lining  the  wet  trenches  of  Flanders.'' 

But  many  English  statesmen  did  not  take  military  ad- 
vice, according  to  undisputed  critics.  The  English  soldiers 
suffered  terribly  and  many  were  invalided  because  of  stand- 
ing in  water  knee-deep  on  the  western  front.  When  they  met 
with  successes  later  and  took  trench  after  trench  from  the 
Germans,  what  did  they  find  ?  The  German  trenches  were  as 
dry  as  the  inside  of  a  church.  They  were  protected  with 
cement  walls  and  floors.  And  all  that  time  it  was  a  case  of 
great  odds  against  the  British  boys,  for  who  will  assert  that 
a  cold,  mud-caked,  shivering  soldier  knee  or  waist-deep  in 
water  can  fight  as  well  as  a  clean,  dry  and  warm  soldier  ? 

Where  was  Germany  getting  all  this  cement  ?  England 
had  a  difticult  time  getting  anything  of  the  sort  over  to  the 
front,  and  few  of  her  trenches  were  worthy  the  name.  Mean- 
while Holland's  importations  of  cement  from  England  dou- 
bled and  trebled.  Why  Holland's  sudden  demand  for  so 
much  cement?  Because  Germany  was  buying  it — at  top 
prices ! 

"  And  the  worst  feature,"  continues  the  critic,  ''  is  that 
our  Foreign  Office  knew  it!  For  a  third  time  a  protest  has 
been  made  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  this  score  and,  according  to  the 
cables,  the  Foreign  Office  replied  that  it  made  no  difference 
as  Germany  could  get  plenty  of  cement  elsewhere  and  it  was 
necessary  to  send  cement  to  Holland  to  maintain  the  rate  of 
exchange! " 

Has  England  been  buncoing  Uncle  Sam?  J.  B.  Maclean 
says  so  in  no  unmistakable  terms : 

"  The  stories  of  how^  British  shipping  companies  used 
their  pull,  even  at  Canada's  expense,  to  pile  up  huge  profits 
for  themselves  are  well  known  in  Canada ;  but  the  most  out- 
rageous graft  of  all  was  played  upon  the  United  States. 
Britain,  in  desperate  straits  for  food,  appealed  to  the  United 
States  for  help.  A  line  of  steamers  belonging  to  Americans 
was  taken  off  a  very  profitable  route  and  used  to  convey  food 
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across  the  Atlantic.  The  Americans  were  amazed  to  find 
not  long  afterwards  that  the  abandoned  route  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  a  well-known  Britisher — not  a  shipping  man 
at  all — whose  influence  was  so  great  that  he  was  able  to  com- 
mandeer British  Gk)vernment  ships  to  go  on  the  route  for  his 
personal  profit.  An  investigation  is  now  in  progress  which, 
it  is  alleged,  involves  an  already  wealthy  Englishman  in  what 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  scandals  of  the  war." 

We  have  long  suspected — to  put  it  politely — that  the 
British  censorship  was  being  overdone.  One  critic  says  it 
has  been  one  of  England's  greatest  handicaps  in  the  war,  for 
reasons  already  made  clear  here.  He  says  the  censors  have 
been  childish,  silly,  idiotic,  like  the  Asquith-Grey-Haldane 
crowd  of  politicians  who  controlled  them. 

That  censorship  which  suppressed  information  the  pub- 
lic had  a  right  to  possess  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  very 
big  things  that  is  the  matter  in  England.  When  the  censors 
could  no  longer  withhold  the  truth  about  labor  troubles, 
public  safety  demanded  that  the  labor  wrongs  be  righted  and 
they  were,  to  a  very  large  degree.  Without  question  it  was 
the  publicity  tactics  of  Premier  Hughes  of  Australia  that 
forced  the  retirement  of  Asquith,  Churchill  and  Grey.  The 
slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Australia  in  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign aroused  Australia.  She  knew  something  that  was  the 
matter  in  England  and  sent  her  Premier  there.  He  was 
afraid  of  no  one  and  in  a  publicity  campaign  that  defied  all 
censorship  he  made  things  hum  and  made  the  dignified  ^'  My- 
word-yes  "  statesmen  take  to  cover. 

"  We  lost  Bulgaria  because  Grey  refused  to  spend  a  mil- 
lion dollars  necessary  to  hold  them,"  is  another  criticism.  A 
statesman  might  not  see  the  value  of  holding  Bulgaria,  but  a 
military  expert  wouldn't  hesitate,  in  face  of  conditions,  to 
pay  a  million  or  a  hundred  million  to  hold  Bulgaria,  and  we 
have  been  told  that  England's  statesmen  refused  to  listen  to 
the  advice  of  military  experts. 

LLOYD  GEORGE A  CONSTRUCTION  CRITIC 

Lloyd  George  is  in  favor  with  most  of  England's  critics. 
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''  The  matter  in  England/'  said  one  critic,  "  is  that  we 
haven't  enough  Lloyd  Georges ! '' 

Yet  Lloyd  George  has  been  forced  to  fight  the  old  polit- 
ical gang  there,  and  is  still  forced  to  fight  so  much  that  he  is 
hampered  in  his  untiring  efforts  to  accomplish  those  things 
necessary  for  helping  to  bring  about  victory. 

"  Canada  is  not  so  docile  as  they  are  in  the  Mother  coun- 
try,'' says  Mr.  Maclean,  "  and  the  future  of  our  relations  with 
the  Mother  country  may  depend  upon  what  happens  in  the 
next  few  months.  Lord  Shaughnessy,  that  able  and  far- 
seeing  man,  argued  last  summer  in  conversation  with  a  group 
of  prominent  men,  that,  as  a  result  of  war  developments, 
Canada  was  more  likely  to  drift  into  independence  after  the 
war  than  into  closer  relationship  with  the  Mother  country! 
And  there  are  a  great  many  of  us  who  have  always  fought 
and  made  sacrifices  for  British  Imperialism,  who  are  being 
driven  to  the  same  conclusions  by  the  mismanagement,  the 
selfishness  and  crookedness  in  Imperial  affairs !  " 

All  of  these  critics  are  big  men,  thinking  men,  conserva- 
tive men,  men  who  love  England  despite  certain  groups  of 
statesmen  in  power.  They  are  not  finding  fault  at  blunders 
and  mistakes  in  actual  fighting,  they  know  that  their  military 
leaders  have  been  greatly  hampered  by  certain  statesmen  at 
home  who  scarcely  know  the  diflference  between  the  firing 
step  of  a  trench  and  a  limber  of  a  cannon. 

Their  constant  and  increasing  criticism  is  certain  to 
result  in  much  good.  These  critics  are  sincere,  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  men. 

If  there  is  anything  the  matter  in  England  the  onus 
is  being  placed  where  it  belongs.  The  Englishman  is  the 
most  caustic  and  constant  critic  of  himself — and  prefers  to  do 
it  himself.  He  brooks  no  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  out- 
sider. He  prefers  to  clean  up  his  own  house.  He  seems  to 
be  doing  it  in  his  own  thorough  housekeeping  manner. 
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By  ACHMED  ABDULLAH 

SHE  was  an  Irishwoman.  She  was  sentimental  and  emo- 
tional. But  seldom  had  she  given  way  to  hysteria. 
But  today  her  nerves  were  a  quivering  tangle  of 
thin,  tortured  wires.  Her  heavy,  loose-lipped  mouth  dropped 
and  sagged  in  a  pitiful  downward  curve.  There  were  hectic 
spots  on  her  thin,  high  cheek-bones,  and  her  blue  eyes  were 
red-rimmed,  smarting.  The  Adam's-apple  in  her  scrawny 
throat  moved  up  and  down  convulsively,  as  a  ball  of  glass 
plays  in  a  fountain.    She  was  choking  with  dry  sobs. 

She  stood  in  the  kitchen,  looking  out  of  the  window 
from  which  the  torn,  black  mosquito-veiling  was  hanging  in 
a  sodden,  hopeless  mass.  For  it  had  rained  the  night  before, 
and  heavy  drops  had  beaten  in  through  the  window.  The 
garbage  pail  was  a  stinking  abomination,  overflowing  with 
refuse,  egg-shells  and  coffee-grounds  and  rancid  bacon- 
drippings  and  here  and  there  stumps  of  Virginia  cigarettes. 
The  shelves  showed  a  motley  collection  of  cheap  chinaware, 
some  blue,  some  white,  with  a  gold  rim,  some  imitation  Delft, 
but  all  cracked,  chipped,  stained,  dirty.  The  sour  smell  from 
the  biscuit-tin  which  did  duty  as  bread-box  was  overpower- 
ing. In  the  corner  there  was  a  roller-towel,  black  and  limp 
and  disgusting.  There  was  a  huge  spot  near  its  top  which 
looked  like  a  grinning,  obscene  black  maw. 

The  other  houses  in  the  pretty  little  suburb  were  sur- 
rounded with  the  glory  of  green  lawn  and  smiling,  odorous 
spring  flowers.  Her  yard  was  rank  with  sun-yellowed,  dusty 
weeds,  foul,  useless  things,  without  beauty  or  meaning. 
There  were  the  Brugschers  next  door,  nice,  kindly,  simple 
German  folk.  Every  evening  Jimmy  Brugscher  worked  in 
the  garden  when  he  came  home  from  work.  His  fat,  yellow- 
haired  wife  kissed  him  and  laughed  noisily,  delightedly,  when 
he  brought  in  an  extra  plate  of  lima  beans,  an  extra  handful 
of  flowers,  a  specially  crisp  head  of  lettuce. 

334 
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The  woman  compared  the  two  gardens,  and  then  she 
nearly  cried.  She  loved  green  things  and  flowers.  She  re- 
membered the  red-blooming  window  boxes  of  her  mother's 
house  in  Dublin. 

She  shivered — and  it  was  a  warm  August  morning,  with 
a  brazen  sky,  cloudless,  and  red-hot  sun  rays  shooting 
down. 

A  pitiful  little  cry  came  from  the  next  room.  Her  small 
daughter  was  clamoring  for  food.  She  was  a  pretty  wee 
thing,  though  thin  and  pale  and  emaciated  so  that  her  eyes 
looked  like  big,  black  splotches.  The  woman  thought  that 
there  was  an  accusing  look  in  those  innocent,  childish  eyes. 

*' Food,"  she  murmured,  and  nearly  laughed.  ''Food; 
oh,  yes." 

She  went  to  the  ice-chest,  which  had  not  seen  ice  for  a 
week,  and  took  out  a  remnant  of  sour  milk  which  she  had 
begged  from  the  Borden  man  three  days  ago.  There  were 
some  cold,  boiled  potatoes  in  the  ice-chest.  She  hesitated, 
then  pushed  the  plate  back  again. 

She  fed  the  little  girl,  holding  her  close.  There  was  a 
certain  happiness  in  that  warm,  near  body  after  all.  Tender- 
ness came  over  her  like  a  hot  wave,  and  she  kissed  her  child — 
once,  twice,  a  dozen  times. 

Then  she  straightened  up  with  a  hopeless  gesture.  A 
thin  querulous  voice  came  from  upstairs. 

"  Jane,  Jane — where's  my  tea.  Tve  been  waiting  for 
that  confounded  tea  for  ever  so  long." 

The  voice  died  in  a  wavering,  whining  treble. 

The  woman  put  the  child  down  and  rose.  She  went  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  spoke  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Yes,  Patrick,  dear;  just  a  minute.  The  water  is  nearly 
boiling.    IVe  been  feeding  baby." 

There  was  a  muttering  of  words  drifting  down  the 
stairs. 

"  The  little  brat — the  damned  little  beast." 

She  went  to  the  cupboard  and  took  a  pinch  of  cheap 
Japanese  tea  from  a  little  red  box.  Then  she  filled  the  teapot 
and  took  a  cup  and  saucer  and  a  spoonful  of  granulated 
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sugar.    She  was  half-way  up  the  stairs  when  the  man  spoke 
again. 

''  I  say,  Jane;  are  there  any  more  cigarettes? '' 

''  You  know  you  smoked  the  last  one  yesterday  after 
dinner." 

"  Well,  see  then  if  there  aren't  a  few  stumps  on  the  ash 
tray.  I  am  going  to  think  about  the  plot  of  my  new  story.  I 
simply  must  have  a  smoke.'' 

"  All  right.  Boy." 

She  found  a  few  discouraged-looking  cigarette  stumps 
and  took  them  up,  together  with  the  tea.  A  minute  later  she 
was  back  in  her  kitchen.  A  gust  of  wind  came  through  the 
window  and  stirred  the  unsavory  odors  from  the  garbage- 
pail.  She  shivered  with  nausea  and  disgust.  Suddenly  she 
snatched  up  the  little  girl  and  stepped  out  on  the  front  porch, 
where  the  air  was  at  least  pure  and  sweet. 

She  sat  down,  hand  on  chin,  bent  over  in  a  dejected 
curve  so  that  the  bones  of  her  ill-fitting  corsets  showed 
through  her  dingy  gingham  dress.  She  stared  at  the  pine 
trees  across  the  road  with  dull,  hopeless  eyes. 

She  looked  at  the  golden  sun-shadows  dancing  in  and 
out  among  the  leaves.  They  were  like  thin,  quivering 
tongues  of  flame,  emerald  and  purple  and  orange,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  seeing  pictures  in  them.  But  they 
were  not  pleasant  pictures — not  like  the  soft  evening  dreams 
she  used  to  see  in  the  ruby-red  coals  of  the  hearth  at  home,  in 
Dublin,  when  she  was  a  wondering,  expectant  child.  Then 
she  saw  pictures  of  the  future.  Now  she  saw  pictures  of  her 
past  life. 

"PastHfe?" 

She  shuddered  at  the  thought.  Dear  Mary,  Mother  of 
God — her  past  life — and  she  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  twenty-seven;  and  she  counted  the  gliding,  swinging 
years  as  past,  spoilt,  bitter  with  harsh  meaning. 

How  happy  she  had  been  on  that  day  when  young  Pat- 
rick O'Neill  came  out  of  the  County  Armagh !  How  she  had 
smiled  and  blushed  when  her  mother  had  shown  him  the 
little  room  upstairs,  and  he  had  said  it  was  fine.    "  A  guinea 
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a  week,  including  board,  Mrs.  Townsend?    Why,  ripping!  " 
He'd  move  in  that  very  night. 

Of  course,  he  went  to  Trinity  University.  And  so  did 
she.  For  her  mother,  middle-class,  and  shabbily  middle-class 
to  the  eyes  of  the  snobbish,  unobserving  shop-people,  had 
still  some  remnants  of  brave,  decrepit  gentility  tucked  about 
her  thin,  pale,  old  flesh.  Jane  must  go  to  Trinity.  Her  father 
had  been  a  gentleman,  a  Latin  scholar  who  knew  his  Virgil 
and  Sallust,  a  maker  of  splendid  verse. 

Jane  was  glad  of  the  learning  she  acquired,  but  most 
glad  was  she  at  the  bond  of  intimacy  which  the  University 
forged  between  her  and  the  new  boarder.  They  read  and 
studied  together.  And  when  he  bowded  for  the  'Varsity  team 
she  was  there  to  cheer  him.  She  remembered  the  long  winter 
evenings,  with  the  soft  snow  tapping  gently  at  the  windows, 
her  mother  asleep  in  the  comfy  old  Windsor,  the  tabby  on  the 
rug  manicuring  her  nails,  and  she  and  young  Patrick  talking 
of  Ireland,  of  the  new  spirit,  the  future.  Why,  Ireland's  fu- 
ture meant  themselves.  They  were  of  the  new  generation. 
The  future  was  theirs,  a  golden  gift  to  conquer  and  fashion 
and  hold.  There  was  Yeats,  Hyde,  George  Moore — yes — 
they  had  broken  the  path,  they  had  shown  the  way,  they  had 
planted  the  seed.  Now  for  them  to  follow  and  build  and 
garner,  for  them  to  do  likewise — or  better. 

Often  he  read  her  snatches  of  poetry — fine,  golden,  lisp- 
ing harmonies  he  had  written.  Also  bits  from  the  great, 
clanking  epic  at  which  he  was  working.  It  was  good,  thor- 
oughly good.  There  was  no  doubt  of  that.  Patrick  had  the 
little  divine  spark  which  God  gives  to  artists,  and  there  was 
fire  in  his  word-rolling  rhapsodies — fire  and  the  swing  of 
pathos,  the  flavor  of  feeling,  the  fine,  blue-black  veil  of  Celtic 
twilight. 

He  would  make  a  name  for  himself,  even  bigger  than  the 
others  who  had  gone  before.  A  new  Prophet  had  arisen  in 
Israel!  And  (for  by  this  time  they  had  whispered  of  love) 
she  would  stand  by  his  side,  criticising,  helping,  encouraging, 
and  then,  soon,  soon,  sharing  in  the  white  glory  of  his 
achievement,   the  golden-green   crown   w^hich   Ireland   and 
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Britain  would  wind  around  his  head ;  and  not  only  the  home 
isles,  also  America,  the  new,  great  republic  where  so  many 
of  his  countrymen  had  gone.  Surely,  they  would  give  him 
welcome — an  Irish  welcome,  with  tears  beneath  the  riot  of 
exploding  joy. 

So  the  brave,  laughing  years  of  youth  had  rolled  on, 
holding  forth  glad  promises.  He  was  a  brilliant  scholar.  His 
teachers  were  proud  of  him.  One  or  two  of  his  poems  had 
appeared  in  good  reviews  and  papers.  And  if  once  in  a  while 
he  exaggerated  a  little — why,  you  couldn't  call  it  lying.  He 
was  a  poet.  Imagination  was  part  of  his  stock  in  trade.  And 
if  once  in  a  while  she  detected  a  little  soft  spot  of  weakness 
in  his  character  she  loved  him  the  more  for  it,  because  she 
was  glad  that  her  young  demi-god  had  at  least  one  human 
frailty. 

She  remembered  the  day  of  his  graduation.  The  crowd, 
the  laughter,  the  sweet,  mad  joy  of  it  all.  How  the  others 
had  cheered  him!  How  big,  red-headed  Jerry  McMahon 
had  slapped  him  on  the  back,  had  hailed  him  the  future  bard 
of  young  Ireland.  No!  He  would  be  more  than  a  mere 
verse-making  bard;  he  would  be  the  interpreter  of  the  con- 
quering Celtic  spirit — he  would  be  that  golden  spirit  itself. 

And  that  night,  hand  in  hand,  they  had  again  sat  near 
the  glowing  coals  in  the  hearth.  Her  mother  was  sleeping 
the  light,  gentle  sleep  of  age,  a  soft  smile  playing  about  the 
corners  of  her  thin,  drawn  lips.  And  she  and  her  beloved 
Patrick  had  mapped  out  their  future.  Marriage?  Why,  of 
course;  at  once.  Why  wait?  Why  waste  the  sweet  desires 
of  youth,  since  fortune  and  fame  and  future  was  sitting  at 
his  door,  a  willing  slave?  They  would  go  to  America.  He 
had  been  promised  letters  of  introduction  to  prominent  Irish 
politicians,  to  Irish  bankers,  to  an  Irish  Bishop  or  two.  These 
letters  would  make  everything  easy.  They  knew  exactly, 
those  two  lovers,  how  everything  would  shape  itself. 

Why,  they  knew  other  brilliant  youngsters  who  had 
graduated  from  Trinity  with  honors  and  who  had  gone  to 
England,  armed  with  introductions  to  men  who  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment or  who  were  powers  in  the  narrow  confines  of  Lombard 
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and  Bishopsgate  Streets.  They  had  done  splendidly.  And 
so  she  and  Patrick  would  do  even  more  splendidly,  in  Amer- 
ica, which  was  so  much  bigger  than  tight  little  England.  He 
w^ould  be  a  modern  Swift,  making  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
and  cultured  his  home  by  right  of  genius.  He  would  be  ac- 
claimed. His  poems,  and  later  on  his  novels  (for,  of  course, 
he  was  going  to  write  big,  powerful  novels)  would  startle 
the  new  continent  trom  shore  to  shore. 

So  they  had  married  and  had  packed  themselves  and 
their  wedding  presents  off  to  America.  At  the  pier  they  had 
held  a  reception.  Everybody  had  come  to  see  them  off — her 
mother,  big  Jerry  McMahon,  John  O'Connell,  Danny 
Keowne  and  many  others.  There  had  been  laughter  and 
tears  and  wishes. 

They  had  gone  second  class.  But  what  did  that 
matter?  Were  they  not  going  to  the  land  of  democracy, 
the  New  Utopia,  the  big,  square  home  of  unlimited  possi- 
bilities? In  a  few  years  they  would  drive  their  own  coach- 
and-four. 

Those  first  few  weeks  in  New^  York  had  been  a  little 
disillusioning.  The  food  at  the  boarding-house  was  strange, 
not  very  appetizing.  The  men  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  in- 
troduction wtve  busy,  very  hurried.  Oh,  yes ;  of  course ;  let- 
ter from  their  old  chum  back  in  Dublin.  All  right;  come 
back  in  the  morning ;  they'd  try  and  give  him  a  chance.  And 
when  he  returned  in  the  morning  they  offered  him  jobs — 
damn  their  impudence — jobs  at  $io  per  week  and  told  him 
he  should  be  glad  of  the  chance.  They  did  not  care  a  tinker's 
curse  about  his  honor  degree;  Latinity  had  no  charms  for 
them,  and  the  little  jingles  in  the  funny  column  of  the  even- 
ing paper  were  as  much  poetry  as  they  could  stand. 

Finally  he  had  to  bury  his  pride  and  had  taken  a  job  with 
a  firm  of  publishers  who  were  compiling  a  Catholic  cyclopae- 
dia. He  laughed  light-heartedly.  He  knew  it  was  only  tem- 
porary. They  would  soon  acknowledge  his  genius,  and  then 
fame  and  m.oney  would  come  rolling  in  barrels. 

His  work  kept  him  busy  at  the  ofifice  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  a  fairly  late  hour  in  the  evening.    It  was  quite 
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an  effort  to  make  him  get  up  in  the  morning.  But  the  nov- 
elty of  the  thing  amused  them  both. 

''  Never  mind,  sweetheart/'  he  used  to  say.  '^  It's  no  end 
of  a  chance  to  study  new  characters,  new  conditions,  a  new 
miheu  for  my  novels,  my  short  stories." 

Oh,  yes ;  his  novels,  his  short  stories ! 

He  wrote  a  good  many  of  the  latter  in  the  evenings,  on 
Sundays.  But  the  editors  always  and  promptly  returned 
them  with  a  polite  printed  slip : 

''  We  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  offering  us  the  ac- 
companying manuscript  and  regret  that  we  cannot  use  it  for 
our  magazine." 

At  first  they  laughed  light-heartedly  at  the  cool,  im- 
personal tone  of  the  little  slips.  But  after  a  while  they 
dreaded  to  find  one  of  those  long,  heavy,  portentous  envelopes 
in  their  morning  mail. 

About  this  time  Patrick  lost  his  position  for  vague  rea- 
sons which  she  never  quite  understood.  He  hunted  for  an- 
other one  and  finally  he  found  a  small  berth  with  a  daily 
paper.  It  was  dry,  nasty,  prosaic  work — reporting  the  police 
courts  and  the  drab,  crass  happenings  of  the  streets  and  gut- 
ters. 

He  switched  from  one  paper  to  another,  and  they 
switched  from  one  two-room  flat  to  another.  There  was 
many  a  stormy  interview  with  irate  landlord  and  janitor, 
many  a  poor  little  piece  of  furniture  which  had  to  remain 
behind,  and  once  (how  she  had  cried)  a  trunk  which  con- 
tained her  two  good  dresses  and  his  evening  suit. 

Their  old,  joyous  intimacy  seemed  to  be  scotched  at 
times.  There  was  something  intangible  in  the  air,  very  in- 
tangible and  not  at  all  nice.  She  could  not  make  it  out.  But 
then  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and,  with  feminine 
instinct,  she  decided  it  must  be  her  ph3^sical  condition  which 
made  things,  including  her  beloved  Patrick,  seem  so  gray 
and  hopeless  at  times.  So  she  was  silent  about  it  and  wel- 
comed him  home  at  night  with  the  same  old  fresh,  red-lipped 
smile,  the  strong  cup  of  Ceylon  tea  which  was  more  than  food 
to  him. 
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Once  in  a  while  he  sold  a  short  poem  for  a  few  dollars, 
and  then  the  old  dreams  would  swing  back  again  into  the 
circle  of  their  hopes  and  visions.  They  would  rush  out  to  a 
little  irresponsible  impromptu  spree,  and  for  the  span  of  a 
festive  evening  they  would  return  to  their  old  youthful 
gaiety. 

They  met  a  few  people,  some  Irish,  some  Americans. 
But  their  social  relations  puzzled  her.  At  first  they  were  fas- 
cinated with  him.  He  was  such  good  company,  brilliant, 
clever,  soft-spoken.  Then  there  w^ould  always  be  a  sudden 
estrangement.  She  could  not  understand  it.  Also  at  times 
she  felt  humiliated.  For  she  would  have  to  listen  to  the  tales 
he  told  about  himself  and  his  people  at  home — how  he  was 
the  descendant  of  innumerable  belted  earls,  how  he  was  the 
O'Neill,  the  last  of  the  Ulster  O'Neills.  Then  he  would 
launch  into  magnificent  and  poetic  descriptions  of  the  ruined 
seat  of  his  race,  including  the  family  ghost,  the  family  ban- 
shee, and  the  old  war  yell  of  his  clan.  She  knew  his  family. 
She  knew  the  little  crazy,  rickety  house  of  his  widowed 
mother  in  County  Armagh.  She  knew  the  country  doctors 
and  solicitors  and  excise  men,  who  were  his  real  kith  and 
kin.  But,  loyal  wife,  she  could  not  contradict  him  in  public. 
So  she  had  to  uphold  his  lies,  indirectly,  silently.  But  every 
once  in  a  while,  when  he  told  a  specially  ornate  and  em- 
broidered tale,  she  would  detect  a  little  laugh,  an  amused 
sneer  on  the  faces  of  the  listeners.  And  it  hurt  her  to  the 
quick.  Why — these  shop-keeping  Philistines  did  not  under- 
stand her  beloved  Boy;  they  did  not  understand  that  he  was 
a  poet,  with  a  golden,  winged  imagination,  an  artistic  tem- 
perament. 

Then  her  child  was  born,  and  a  month  or  two  later  he 
had  the  first  taste  of  the  fruit  of  success.  How  well  she  re- 
membered the  morning.  There  was  a  little  gray  envelope 
mXh  the  name  and  address  of  a  prominent  magazine,  and 
then  the  letter,  the  beautiful,  splendid,  darling  letter : 

"  We  have  accepted  your  story.  The  Silent  Watches  of 
the  Night,  for  our  publication,  and  beg  to  enclose  check  for 
$250.    We  hope  that  you  will  let  us  see  more  of  your  work.'' 
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How  they  had  kissed  each  other,  how  they  had  laughed 
and  cried  with  the  great,  deep  joy  of  it !  At  last  he  was  being 
recognized.  At  last  he  had  drawn  the  good  sword  of  success. 
At  last  the  dear  dreams  had  come  true.  It  was  a  spring  day, 
blue  and  golden  and  smiling.  The  sun  was  calling  them  out. 
So  they  had  rushed  downstairs,  had  cashed  their  check,  had 
bought  a  few  necessaries,  hats  and  boots  and  ties  and  the 
darlingest  little  lacy  French  blouse  in  all  the  world,  and  that 
night  they  had  a  celebration — dinner  at  the  Claridge,  then 
the  Follies,  then  a  cabaret,  and  a  fitting  wind-up  at  Jack's. 

Of  course,  Patrick  had  given  up  his  position  immedi- 
ately. Henceforth  he  must  burn  incense  to  the  one  and  only 
Muse.  No  more  drab,  demeaning,  soul-killing  newspaper 
work  for  him.  It  was  the  writing  of  big  things  he  would 
have  to  do ;  big,  fine  things.  The  editors  would  beg  him  for 
more,  always  more,  and  always  the  checks  would  be  larger. 
In  the  fall  they  would  pay  a  little  visit  home,  to  Ireland,  and 
they  would  come  as  gracious  conquerors,  flushed  with  suc- 
cess. 

But  at  first  there  was  a  little  disappointment.  It  is  true 
that  he  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  a  fine  energy.  But 
the  next  stories,  sent  to  the  same  magazine,  came  back. 
Other  publications  followed  suit.  Well,  never  mind,  they 
told  each  other,  we've  broken  into  the  game ;  they  can't  keep 
us  out.  Still,  the  check  from  the  editor  did  not  last  forever, 
and  so,  with  jokes  and  laughter  they  had  gone  to  a  pawn- 
shop and  had  raised  money  on  a  few  things  they  had,  wed- 
ding presents.  After  all,  they  had  no  use  for  that  clumsy 
silver  coffee  urn  of  Aunt  Fanny's ;  those  horrid,  ornate  silver 
bonbon  dishes. 

After  a  while  he  had  sold  another  story  or  two,  to  lesser 
publications,  for  smaller  amounts.  And  there  had  been  more 
impromptu  celebrations.  But  again  they  had  to  resort  to  the 
hospitable  place  surmounted  by  the  three  gilt  balls,  and  their 
sideboard  began  to  look  rather  bare. 

Patrick  was  changing.    He  was  becoming  irritable. 

''  Good  heavens,  Jane,  I  can't  work  with  that  baby 
squalling  about  my  knees — the  confounded  little  brat." 
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And  he  would  take  pad  and  pencil  and  walk  down  to 
the  Public  Library  on  Forty-second  Street  to  do  his  work. 

There  were  ugly,  sordid  scenes  once  in  a  while.  But 
they  loved  each  other,  after  all.  There  were  always  tears  and 
kisses,  and  they  would  make  up.  But  in  the  depth  of  her  own 
heart  she  knew  that  Patrick  was  changing,  that  the  generous 
Irish  lad  she  had  known  and  loved  and  married  at  home  was 
becoming  selfish — that  was  it,  selfish.  When  he  came  home 
at  night  he  was  angry  and  nervous.  The  tea  was  cold,  the 
food  was  poor — how  could  an  artist  accomplish  anything 
under  such  vile  living  conditions,  he  asked.  He  didn't  want 
to  seem  grouchy  or  selfish,  ''  But,  Jane,  dearest,  do  go  next 
door  to  the  Jew  and  pawn  that  gold  watch  of  yours.  We 
must  have  a  few  things.  Fve  forgotten  what  oysters  taste 
like.  And  I  simply  must  have  cigarettes,  otherwise  I  can't 
work." 

And  so  her  little  things  went  one  by  one.  And  then  one 
day  her  wedding  ring  went  into  the  coffers  of  Israel.  How 
she  had  cried.  But  it  had  to  be  done.  Patrick  was  a  genius, 
an  artist,  a  maker  of  splendid  verse  and  prose.  The  path 
was  thorny,  but  it  had  to  be  trodden.  She  could  not  expect 
him  to  bend  his  body  and  lower  his  head  in  a  vile,  smelly 
office.  She  dried  her  tears  and  tried  to  convince  herself  that 
she  was  glad  and  proud  of  the  sacrifice.  After  all,  it  was  her 
Patrick,  her  beloved  Boy,  she  was  doing  it  for. 

So  the  years  had  rolled  into  the  dark.  They  were  years 
of  drab  care  and  misery,  with  once  in  a  great  while  a  sudden 
crimson  flash  of  success,  quickly  spent  and  as  quickly  forgot- 
ten. Once  or  twice  she  had  asked  Patrick  to  take  a  steady  po- 
sition with  some  newspaper  or  publishing  firm  and  to  do  his 
literary  work  in  the  evenings,  as  a  side  issue,  until  success 
came  to  stay.  But  the  answer  was  always  the  same.  He  had 
the  gift.  He  was  a  writer,  an  artist.  He  was  going  to  stick 
to  his  craft.  Yes,  of  course  he  knew  there  was  the  little 
baby — fatherhood,  responsibilities — but  just  let  her  have  a 
little  more  patience.    He  had  it  in  him  to  win  out. 

And  he  really  had  the  gift  to  put  words  together.  His 
English  was  beautiful  and  faultless.    He  had  style  and  bril- 
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liancy.  But  he  missed  the  vital  punch  which  makes  a  story 
a  seller.  He  could  never  understand  why  the  tales  which  in- 
terested and  delighted  him  in  the  moment  of  conceiving  and 
writing  them  did  not  appeal  to  the  editors.  Of  course,  he 
knew  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  public  taste  and  opinion, 
and  that  the  American  public  preferred  American  stories. 
So  Ireland,  the  land  which  he  loved  and  knew  how  to  visual- 
ize, was  practically  tabooed  as  a  field  of  literary  exploitation. 
He  did  turn  to  America  for  a  source  of  inspiration.  But  he 
could  not  understand  the  great  republic.  From  the  start  he 
had  misread  her  shining  lessons.  America  does  hold  out  a 
chance  for  everybody.  But  it  demands  two  qualities  in  the 
lover  who  would  woo  her  fancies — a  small  dose  of  humility 
and  a  large  dose  of  vital  energy.  And  Patrick  possessed 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

She  blushed  painfully  at  the  recollection  how  they  had 
exploited  all  their  friends  and  acquaintances;  borrowing 
money  right  and  left,  never  even  thinking  of  repaying.  How 
Patrick  had  cursed  his  friends  when  they  asked  him  to  repay 
the  loans !  The  borrowed  amounts  had  become  smaller  and 
smaller.  They  had  used  all  manners  of  shameful,  petty  sub- 
terfuges to  obtain  a  few  dollars.  Good  God!  Many  a  time 
she  had  to  borrow  a  loaf  of  bread  from  a  neighbor,  a  pint  of 
milk,  a  few  potatoes,  a  tin  of  sardines,  a  few  slices  of  bacon. 
It  had  been  about  this  time  that  her  beloved  Boy  had 
begun  to  lose  his  physical  and  mental  hold  over  her.  One 
day,  with  a  sudden,  merciless  shock,  she  had  discovered  that 
her  love  for  him  was  dead.  The  feeling  had  come  over  night. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  the  clean,  generous  Irish  lad  she  had 
married  was  dead  and  buried;  that  an  utter  stranger  had 
usurped  his  place.  She  saw  in  a  horrible,  clear  flash  that  this 
stranger  was  not  quite  clean,  that  his  fingernails  were  ill 
kept,  that  some  of  his  front  teeth  were  brown  and  decayed. 

That  day  she  cried  hysterically,  helplessly.  And  at 
night,  when  Patrick  came  home  she  did  not  kiss  him.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  their  marriage  that  she  did  not  greet  him 
with  a  kiss.  But  he  did  not  even  notice  it.  He  was  blind — 
blind  in  his  mean,  self-centered  selfishness. 
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Shortly  afterward  they  had  met  John  Mason,  with  his 
tales  of  the  West — the  prairies,  the  hills,  the — no,  no,  no. 
She  did  not  want  to  think  of  John  Mason. 

A  few  days  later  she  wrote  to  her  mother  asking  her  to 
send  two  hundred  dollars  by  cable.  She  hated  to  do  it.  She 
knew  that  her  mother  could  not  afford  it.  But  Patrick  made 
her  do  it. 

''  There's  no  reason,  my  dear,  why  you  shouldn't  ask 
her.  You're  her  daughter.  I'll  give  it  back  to  her.  Just 
wait  until  I  sell  my  new  story.    It's  going  to  be  a  big  one." 

Oh,  yes.    They  were  always  going  to  be  big  ones. 

Her  mother  had  sent  the  money,  and  a  dear,  darling, 
loving  letter.  They  had  taken  the  money  and  left  over-night 
for  a  Jersey  suburb,  leaving  everything  unpaid  behind  them. 
She  had  felt  wretched  about  it.  It  had  seemed  to  her  that 
they  were  like  criminals,  trying  to  escape  from  just  punish- 
ment.   But  he  had  laughed  a  big,  irresponsible  laugh. 

''  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you,  Jane?  I  think 
it's  a  jolly  good  joke  to  do  these  damned  duns." 

So  they  had  taken  this  little  house,  with  the  gray,  rickety 
porch,  the  small  dingy  kitchen,  the  garden  rank  with  dusty 
weeds.  They  had  been  here  now  six  weeks.  The  two  hundred 
dollars  were  spent,  all  but  a  few  cents.  The  shop  people  re- 
fused to  give  them  any  more  credit.  It  was  the  same  old  story. 

It  was  all  so  hopeless,  so  sordid,  so  gray. 

She  had  lost  her  beauty,  her  girlish  freshness,  her  pretty 
milk-and-blood  Irish  complexion.  Her  soul  was  a  half-dead 
thing,  quite  used  up,  dry,  empty  and  useless.    . 

But  was  it  really  useless  ?  Suppose  it  was  still  of  use  to 
somebody  else  ? 

She  looked  at  the  grim  pine  trees,  as  if  they  could  give 
answer  to  her  silent  question.  Was  there  nothing  more  to 
live  for  ?  She  put  her  hand  over  her  beating  heart.  And  she 
felt  a  letter  hidden  in  the  bodice  of  her  gown,  a  crumpled, 
often-read  letter. 

It  was  signed  ''  John  Mason." 

They  had  met  him  three  years  ago  at  the  house  of 
friends.  He  was  a  Western  man  who  made  frequent  business 
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trips  to  New  York.  He  had  always  managed  to  see  her 
when  he  came  East.  Patrick  had  borrowed  money  from  him, 
of  course.  And  one  day,  without  warning,  without  preamble, 
without  any  romantic  phrases,  he  had  told  her  in  his  rough, 
direct.  Western  way  that  he  loved  her.  He  had  asked  her 
bluntly  to  divorce  ''  that  worthless  husband  of  yours  "  and  to 
marry  him.  She  had  tried  to  feel  insulted,  but  she  had  not 
succeeded. 

He  had  seen  her  again,  a  few  weeks  ago,  just  after  they 
had  moved  to  the  suburb,  and  he  had  again  pleaded  his  cause. 
She  had  felt  dazed.  The  whole  thing  had  seemed  unreal. 
Why — mirrors  do  not  lie.  She  knew  that  her  beauty,  her 
physical  attraction  was  gone.  Passion  was  therefore  out  of 
the  question  with  John  Mason. 

Was  it  real  love?    Was  this  her  great  chance? 

And  now  he  had  written  her.  It  was  a  strong,  simple, 
masterful  letter.  It  was  quite  different  from  the  beautiful, 
inspired  prose-lyrics  which  Patrick  had  written  to  her  years 
ago  in  Dublin,  when  he  was  on  occasional  visits  to  his  mother 
in  County  Armagh.  John  asked  her  to  send  him  a  wire,  to 
decide  one  way  or  the  other — Yes  or  No.  If  she  was  willing 
to  trust  him,  if  she  could  find  a  little  love  for  him  in  her 
heart,  she  should  tear  out  her  stakes.  She  should  bring  the 
child  with  her.  He  would  love  the  little  girl  as  his  own.  Out 
there,  on  the  prairies,  she  would  grow  and  develop  splen- 
didly. There  would  be  no  trouble  and  but  little  delay.  There 
was  Nevada.  There  were  the  humane  laws  of  the  big  West, 
which  gave  a  woman  a  chance  to  reconstruct  a  spoilt,  broken 
life.  So  she  must  decide.  She  must  wire  him  one  way  or  the 
other. 

The  woman  thought  for  a  long  time.  After  all,  she  had 
done  the  full  of  her  duty  to  Patrick.  And  it  had  been  useless, 
hopeless.  Her  love  was  dead.  And  there  was  duty  toward 
herself,  toward  the  little  girl.  Big  John  Mason  would  love 
her  as  his  own.  And  Mason  was  a  fine  man,  a  successful 
man,  straight  and  square  and  simple.  Yes,  she  owned  to 
herself  with  a  start,  she  loved  him. 

But  she  was  afraid.    There  were  her  people  at  home — ■ 
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her  mother,  her  friends.  What  would  they  say?  What  would 
the  Church  say?    Was  it  not  cowardly  to  leave  Patrick? 

What  should  she  do? 

"  I  say,  Jane."  Her  husband's  voice  came  from  the 
upper  story  window.  ''  Won't  you  go  down  to  the  village 
and  see  if  that  bounder  of  a  Hegemann  won't  let  you  have  a 
couple  of  packages  of  cigarettes  on  tick?  I  must  have  a 
smoke. '^ 

''  But,  Patrick,  I  can't." 

He  interrupted  her  savagely,  arrogantly. 

"  Well,  you've  got  to.  I  can't  work  unless  I  smoke.  And 
I'm  hanged  if  I  go  and  let  that  shop-keeping  bounder  insult 
me.  Be  a  good  girl  and  go.  After  all,  you  owe  me  some 
duty." 

The  woman  arose. 

"  All  right.  Boy." 

She  walked  down  to  the  village,  composing  in  her  mind 
the  telegram  she  would  send  to  John  Mason. 


THE  CRUSHING  OF  SERBIA 


By  MAJOR  MADAME  SAINT  CLAIRE  STOBART 

Madame  Stobart,  an  Englishwoman,  organized  the  Woman's  Convoy  Corps 
and  did  )iolable  work  in  Bulgaria,  in  Belgium,  and  in  France,  remaining  there 
until  the  outbreak  of  typhus  in  Serbia,  when  she  left  zvith  her  field  hospital 
vulunteer  unit.  After  heroic  work  at  Kragujevatz,  the  Serbian  headquarters, 
she  was  appointed  Coinmandcr  of  a  flying  field-hospital  at  the  Serbian  front. 
It  is  of  that  experience  that  she  tells — a  woman'' s  part  in  the  terrible  eight,  hun- 
dred miles  retreat  of  the  Serbian  anny  under  German  guns. 


FROM  our  hospital  at  Kragujevatz,  on  September  24, 
1914,  I  was  suddenly  summoned  before  the  Chief  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department,  Colonel  Guentchitch. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would,  with  a  portion  of  the  unit,  accompany 
the  Serbian  Army  to  the  front  as  a  flying  field-hospital.  I 
replied  that  I  should  be  glad  to  be  of  service  in  any  way. 
The  Colonel  continued: 

"  We  should  be  happy  if  you  would  take  command  of  the 
column.  We  ask  you,  without  the  supervision  of  Serbian 
officers,  to  take  entire  charge  of  material  and  ecjuipment,  as 
well  as  of  the  staff,  British  and  Serbian.  This  is,  I  believe,'' 
he  continued,  "  the  first  time  in  history  that  such  an  appoint- 
ment has  been  offered  a  woman;  but,  new  times,  new  cus- 
toms.   And,"  he  added  simply, ''  we  know  that  you  can  do  it.'' 

For  a  moment  I  wondered  if  I  were  actually  in  Serbia,  in 
a  country  which  had  been  under  Turkish  dominion  for  many 
centuries,  Turkish  dominion  with  its  ideas  in  regard  to 
women.  Yet  here  was  I,  placed  in  command  of  a  field-hospi- 
tal with  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  Major.     I  accepted! 

Our  unit  consisted  of  two  women  doctors,  four  women 
nurses,  one  woman  cook,  two  interpreters,  one  secretary,  and 
two  women  orderlies;  in  addition,  a  commissariat  under- 
officer,  a  treasurer,  a  sergeant  and  sixty  Serbian  soldiers 
were  to  accompany  us.  Six  motor  ambulances  (Fords) 
which  had  recently  arrived  from  England  were  added,  with 
their  men  and  women  chauffeurs.    The  soldiers  were  to  be 
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used  as  ambulance  men  and  as  drivers  for  the  thirty  oxen  and 
horse  wagons  which  would  be  used  as  transport  for  hospital 
material,  tents  and  stores.  The  hospital  was  to  be  officially 
known  as  ''  The  First  Serbian-English  Field-Hospital 
(Front),  Commandant  Madame  Stobart,''  and  we  were 
attached  to  the  Shumadia  Division  (25,000  men). 

We  left  Krugujevatz  on  the  morning  of  October  2nd. 
Colonel  Guentchitch  came  to  say  good  bye.  We  little  guessed 
that  we  should  next  meet  at  Scutari,  near  the  coast,  in  Al- 
bania, after  three  months  of  episodes  more  tragic  than  any 
which  ever  Serbia  has  ever  before  endured.  I  was  amused  at 
being  told  that  I  was  commander  of  the  train,  and  that  no 
one  would  be  allowed  to  board  it,  or  to  leave  it,  without  my 
permission.    I  don't  remember  much  amusement  after  that. 

THE  FLYING  HOSPITAL  MOVES  OUT 

We  went  into  camp  near  the  little  village  of  Suvadol,  near 
the  front.  On  the  evening  of  October  6th,  just  after  supper, 
a  drab-dressed  soldier,  an  orderly  from  Staff  Headquarters, 
appeared.  He  handed  me  a  small,  square,  white  envelope, 
addressed  to  the  Commander  of  the  column.  I  opened  it  and 
took  out  a  slip  of  paper ;  I  put  my  signature  upon  the  envel- 
ope as  a  token  of  receipt,  and  gave  it  to  the  messenger  and  he 
disappeared. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  eager  expectation  on  the 
faces  which  were  illumined  by  the  firelight.  "  We  move  from 
here  at  five  o'clock  tomorrow  morning."  The  destination, 
of  course,  must  not  be  revealed.  Immediately  we  all  set 
about  our  preparations.  As  everyone  was  new  to  the  work, 
it  was  better  to  do  all  we  could  before  going  to  bed.  The 
men  were  called,  and  dispensary  and  kitchen  tents  and  their 
contents  were  packed,  and  also  my  tent,  to  save  time  in  the 
morning. 

From  midnight  to  three-thirty  A.  M.  I  rested  in  the  dug- 
out, round  the  fire,  looking  out  over  the  dark  valley  to  the 
invisible  mountains.  What  a  silence!  Would  it  soon  be 
broken  by  a  murderous  sound  echoing  through  the  valley? 
Were  those  men,  those  peasant  soldiers  in  the  plain  below,  al- 
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ready  rushing  to  be  destroyed,  shattered  into  ugly  fragments, 
by  other  men — other  peasant  soldiers — who  would  also  be 
shattered  into  ugly  fragments  soon?  Yes,  soon,  very  soon. 
Hell  would  he  let  loose — in  the  name  of  Heaven! 

I  rose  at  three-thirty  to  ensure  that  everyone  should  be  on 
time  at  his  or  her  own  job,  and  punctually  at  five  o'clock  all 
was  ready  for  the  start.  With  human  beings,  as  with  other 
animals,  habit  is  second  nature ;  whatsoever  thing  is  done  at 
the  beginning,  that  same  thing,  rather  than  some  other  thing, 
comes  most  easily  at  all  times  thereafter. 

Riding  horses  had  been  sent  up  the  night  before.  No  one 
had  said  that  I  was  to  ride,  but  it  was  obvious  that  I  couldn't 
control  the  column  of  men  and  of  slow-moving  wagons  if  I 
was  sitting  comfortably  inside  a  swiftly  moving  motor  car. 
I  therefore  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  ride  at  the  head 
of  the  convoy  always,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  very  deed,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  to  share  with  the  men  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  road.  Congestion  of  convoys  was  great  in 
the  narrow  roads,  and  progress  was  slow ;  we  were  for  hours 
crawling  and  stopping,  and  crawling  and  crawling  and 
crawling  through  the  town.  I  realized  at  once  that  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  keeping  the  column  together  owing  to 
the  different  paces  respectively  of  the  cars,  the  horses  and 
the  oxen.  The  cars  wanted  to  go  fast,  the  oxen  wanted  to  go 
slow,  and  the  horses  neither  fast  nor  slow ;  but  I  determined 
that  first  day  that  as  I  myself  could  not  go  at  three  dift'erent 
paces,  and  as  I  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  all,  we  must, 
by  one  means  or  another,  keep  together.  The  wagon  horse 
had  no  objection  to  going  at  oxen  pace,  and  the  motors  com- 
promised by  driving  on  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  waitmg, 
or  else  by  starting  half  an  hour  after  the  rest  of  us.  This 
plan  was  adopted  throughout,  with  the  result  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  next  three  months  we  never  lost  any  of  the 
convoy. 

WITNESSING  THE   KILLING  OF  A   NATION 

Those  next  three  months !    Those  terrible  three  months 
in  which  we  witnessed  the  kilHng  of  a  nation !    Day  after  day 
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and  night  after  night  of  flight  and  fight.  By  day  and  night 
the  Austrian-German  and  Bulgarian  guns  thundering  behind 
us.  By  day  and  night  the  mad,  slow  scrambling  of  a  nation 
fleeing !  The  roads  a  mass  of  men,  women,  children,  soldiers, 
artillery  trains,  oxen,  horses,  great  heavy  carts,  military 
convoys,  peasant  wagons  loaded  with  pitiful  bits  of  house- 
hold treasures — cold,  wet,  mud,  mud,  nothing  but  mud !  No 
food,  no  rest,  but  pushing,  on,  on  and  ever  the  guns  roaring 
behind  us.  Dead  and  wounded  everywhere.  Soldiers  on  the 
battle  fields,  women  and  children  by  the  roadside,  horses  and 
oxen  wherever  they  fell.  It  was  indecent,  but  magnificent. 
And  day  by  day,  the  unvarying  politeness  of  the  Serbian 
officials,  who  always  explained  that  the  failure  of  the 
Allies  to  help  the  stricken  nation  was  due  to  some  unavoid- 
able cause ! 

The  Serbian  history  is  a  history  of  tragedy,  but  all  his- 
tory has  no  more  tragic  record  than  those  three  months.  On 
the  plains  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  inhospitable  Montenegrin 
mountains  lie  today  the  bodies  of  ten  thousand  Serbian  boys, 
too  young  to  bear  arms  even  in  that  country,  the  toll  of  thirty 
thousand  who  joined  in  the  flight.  Those  black  rocks  are 
well  adorned.  Day  after  day,  the  heroic  Serbian  soldiers 
gave  steady  battle  to  the  pursuing  Austrians  and  Germans, 
fight  and  yield  slowly  back,  fight  and  yield  back,  in  a  mag- 
nificent, vain,  hopeless  effort  to  save  the  country  they  loved, 
their  farms  and  vineyards,  the  homes  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  very  wives  and  children  and  fathers  and  mothers 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nothing  but  fight  and  flight, 
fight  and  flight,  day  in  and  day  out,  until  Serbia  had  ceased  to 
exist,  save  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  save  in  the  poor  rem- 
nants now  alive  of  a  once  proud  and  flourishing  people. 
Fight,  flight,  mud,  death — that  was  those  three  months ! 

Certain  instances  stand  out  in  my  recollection.  It  was 
nine  P.  M.,  on  October  26,  when  the  order  came.  Immedi- 
ately, everything — tents,  surgical  boxes,  kitchen  materials, 
etc. — were  packed  in  readiness  for  departure.  When  sud- 
denly, as  we  were  about  to  start,  a  batch  of  fifty  badly 
wounded  soldiers  arrived  in  ox-wagons  from  the  battlefield, 
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to  be  dressed.  We  could  hear  that  the  Germans  were  now 
close  behind  us ;  their  big  guns  were  banging  ominously,  as 
the  wagons  discharged  their  burdens  on  the  ground  and  dis- 
appeared. At  once  I  gave  the  order  for  the  necessary  sur- 
gical boxes  to  be  unpacked.  The  night  was  cold  and  dark, 
and  by  the  light  of  hurricane  lamps  the  doctors  and  the  nurses 
set  to  work  and  cut  away  the  torn  and  bloodstained  garments, 
and  dressed  the  wounds  of  the  gory,  groaning  battered  ob- 
jects who  were  placed  upon  the  ground  around  impromptu 
bonfires,  which  we  made  of  hay  and  straw  and  wood  to  keep 
warm. 

The  order  to  move  came  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the 
speed  with  which  the  column  put  itself  into  marching  order 
was  exemplary.  Rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  as  we  trekked 
along  the  muddy  road  to  Bagrdan.  Would  this  place  also  be 
evacuated,  or  should  we  be  able  to  buy  some  much-needed  arti- 
cles of  clothing  there  ?  But  from  the  first  moment  of  retreat, 
during  the  next  three  months,  we  never  entered  a  town  or  vil- 
lage that  had  not  been  either  just  evacuated,  or  that  was  not 
about  to  be  evacuated,  for  the  enemy.  Houses  deserted,  shops 
shuttered,  all  eyes,  as  it  were,  closed,  that  they  should  not  see 
the  scenes  of  sorrow  as  the  fugitives  fled  in  silence  through 
their  streets ;  that  they  should  not  witness  the  galling  spectacle 
of  that  triumphant  entry  of  the  enemy.  Evacuation  meant,  of 
course,  cessation  of  all  means  of  communication  with  the 
outer  world.  During  three  months  we  were  without  letters, 
or  news  of  any  sort  from  home.  Powers  of  mind,  soul,  body, 
were  all  concentrated,  driven  inwards,  on  the  tragedy  in 
which  we  had  literally  a  walking  part. 

THOUSANDS  OF  UNOFFENDING  PEOPLE  CRUSHED 

Another  night,  a  night  of  rain  and  storm,  comes  to  my 
mind.  It  was  a  world  of  shadows,  and  of  dreariness,  of  wet 
and  cold.  And  never  for  a  moment  had  the  sounds  ceased, 
of  the  creaking  of  wagons  and  the  squish,  squish  of  oxen- 
hoofs  pressing  glutinous  mud.  Sometimes  my  horse  would 
stumble,  in  the  dark,  over  a  flock  of  sheep  that  was  being 
driven  with  a  convoy  for  the  purposes  of  food;  or  a  scared 
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and  tiny  shrew  mouse,  absorbed  in  its  own  affairs,  would 
dart  across  the  road  and  escape  death  by  a  miracle.  I  looked 
behind  me  and  saw  only  darkness  and  sorrow,  confusion  and 
columns.  Thousands  of  unoffending  people  were  suffering 
heartache,  separation,  desolation ;  and,  as  the  guns  reminded 
me,  thousands  of  brave  men  were,  a  couple  of  miles  away 
from  us,  facing  at  this  moment  a  murderous  death.  How 
could  I  help  asking  myself  where,  in  all  this  hell,  was  God? 


Remarkable,  indeed,  was  the  dignity  and  orderliness 
with  which,  from  start  to  finish,  the  retreat  of  the  Serbian 
army  was  conducted.  And  the  silence !  Hour  after  hour,  day 
and  night  after  day  and  night,  week  after  week,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  soldiers,  trudging  wearily  beside  their 
slowpaced  oxen,  or  with  their  regiments  of  infantry,  or  driv- 
ing their  gun-carriages,  or  as  cavalry  riding  their  horses — in 
silence.  No  laughter,  no  singing,  no  talking;  the  silence  of  a 
funeral  procession.  For  the  retreat  in  which  we  took  part 
was  the  retreat,  not  only  of  the  Serbian  army,  but  of  the 
Serbian  nation.  This  meant  that  thousands  of  women,  chil- 
dren and  old  men,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  advancing 
enemy,  were,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  as  we  progressed 
southwards,  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  the  safe  retreat  of 
the  army.  Wagons  filled  with  household  treasures — beds, 
blankets,  frying-pans,  even  geese,  slung  head  downwards  at 
the  back  of  the  cart,  or  balancing  themselves  with  curious 
dignity  upon  the  uneven  surfaces  of  indiscriminate  luggage ; 
a  look  of  pained  astonishment  on  their  faces,  at  their  rude 
removal  from  their  own  comfortable  pastures.  Or,  more  fre- 
quent and  more  painful  still,  wagons  filled  with  little  children ; 
the  oxen,  weary  and  hungry,  led  by  women,  also  weary  and 
hungry  and  footsore. 

I  saw  one  woman,  dragging  by  the  rope,  two  tired  oxen 
drawing  a  wagon  in  which  were  eight  small  children.  I  saw 
a  tiny  boy  leading  two  tiny  calves,  which  were  drawing  a  tiny 
cart  containing  a  tiny  baby  who  v/as  strapped  to  the  cart.  I 
saw  a  woman,  evidently  not  wealthy  enough  to  possess  a  cart 
and  oxen  of  her  own,  carrying  her  two  babies,  one  on  her 
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back  and  one  in  front ;  and,  in  one  of  the  crushes,  which  fre- 
quently occurred,  the  baby  on  her  back  was  knocked  off  by 
the  horns  of  a  passing  ox. 

GIGANTIC  CRIMES  EVERYWHERE 

As  I  rode  on  through  the  black  dark  another  night, 
among  this  suffering  host,  in  rain,  in  wind,  in  cold,  in  storm, 
deafened  by  the  roaring  of  the  guns  which  reverberated  from 
rock  to  rock  all  through  the  defile,  thoughts,  though  not  con- 
secutive, had  a  fierce  intensity.  The  thought  dominant  in  my 
mind  was  the  irreligion  of  the  world.  Crimes — the  most  gi- 
gantic crimes — were  triumphant  everywhere  in  Europe,  and 
the  exponents  of  religion  were  silent.  For  prayer  is  smoke 
unless  it  is  determination,  and  religion  is  only  sentiment  if  it 
is  divorced  from  action.  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  is  the  ideal 
prayer.  It  is  largely  because  we  are  taught  that  we  have  no 
power  to  help  ourselves  that  we  tumble  into  crimes  of  mili- 
tarism. To  leave  ourselves  in  God's  hands  is  often  an  excuse 
for  idleness,  and  the  result  is  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
hands  of  a  war-lord.  Autocratic  government  is  giving  place 
to  democratic  government,  on  earth.  If  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  within  us,  the  King  of  Heaven  must  be  there  too, 
reigning  not  in  solitary  glory,  in  empty  space,  but  within  each 
one  of  us.  The  fate  of  human  kind,  while  this  war  lasts,  is  in 
the  balance.  The  fight  between  the  Allies  and  the  Central 
Powers  is  not  merely  a  struggle  between  one  form  of  civiliza- 
tion and  another;  between  a  society  which  believes  in  full- 
blown militarism,  and  a  society  which  believes  in  a  milder 
form  of  militarism.  There  is  more  than  that  at  stake.  The 
struggle  is  between  militarism  and  human  evolution.  Europe 
is  in  travail — the  travail  preceding  the  birth  of  a  new  race. 
We  pray  God  that  the  birth  might  not  be  stillborn.  For  fear 
of  this,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  deliverance  must  not  be 
prematurely  forced.  The  Central  Powers,  the  arch  ex- 
ponents of  militarism,  must  be  vanquished.  The  war-mon- 
gers have  an  advantage  over  the  peace-mongers ;  they  don*t 
talk,  they  act;  the  peace-mongers  don't  act,  they  talk;  and 
until  their  talk  is  translated  into  action,  they  will  be  ineffec- 
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tive  in  conquering  war.  It's  no  use  sweeping,  unless  you  get 
rid' of  the  dust. 

One  night  later,  as  we  crawled  across  the  historic  field  of 
Kossovo,  the  moon  revealed  one  picture  of  dumb  and  hopeless 
misery  never  to  be  forgotten.  Apart  from  our  funeral  pro- 
cession, nothing  living,  not  even  the  famous  blackbirds,  had 
been  visible  during  mile  after  mile,  mile  after  mile,  in  all  the 
wide  expanse,  till,  at  a  turning  of  the  road,  I  saw  a  hundred 
yards  to  our  left,  standing  up  to  its  fetlocks  in  the  snow,  aban- 
doned because  it  could  no  longer  pull,  a  lean  bay  horse.  It 
was  too  weak  to  move,  and  it  knew  that  if  it  lay  down  it  could 
never  rise,  but  must  succumb  to  a  lingering  death  from  cold 
and  hunger;  so  it  stood,  staring  into  nothingness,  knowing 
that  no  help  could  come. 

And  then  began  the  fatal  flight  through  Montenegro.  I 
cannot  describe  it.  The  first  stretch  was  one  continuous 
strain.  We  reached  Dresnick,  our  first  long  halt,  after  three 
days.  Though  I  had  been  eighty-one  hours  without  sleep  or 
rest,  I  was  quite  fresh  and  untired,  and  the  only  inconve- 
nience I  had  felt  was  from  occasional  fits  of  sleepiness  when 
nothing  important  had  to  be  done. 

One  picture  will  give  the  entire  flight.  The  word  road  is 
a  euphemism  for  the  river  of  mud  into  which  we  immediately 
plunged;  indeed,  all  day  long,  we  met  no  road,  but  journeyed 
over  ploughed  fields,  bogs,  now  covered  with  snow,  rivers, 
mudbanks  and  stickhills.  My  horse  was  continually  over  its 
knees  in  mud,  and  was  growing  weaker  every  hour;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  ride  up  and  down  the  column,  through  the 
slough  of  mud,  whenever  this  was  possible,  without  getting 
legs  broken  against  the  wagons  and  hard  wooden  packs,  to 
watch  that  when  a  wagon  stuck  or  broke  and  had  to  be  left, 
that  the  load  was  not  thrown  away,  but  was  distributed 
amongst  other  wagons  whose  drivers  strongly  resented  extra 
burdens.  Horses  fell  and  their  riders  were  thrown  into  the 
slush ;  wagons  overturned  and  were  then,  with  their  contents, 
destroyed  as  the  quickest  remedy.  The  road  was  one  long 
pandemonium. 

Into  the  land  of  Montenegro,  the  land  of  the  Black 
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Mountain,  which  already  threatened  precipitously  to  bar  our 
way,  we  must  now  force  an  entrance.  Our  first  path,  about 
two  feet  wide,  ran  through  a  thick  wood ;  I  went  first  and  led 
my  horse,  for,  though  there  were  plenty  of  men  to  lead  it,  I 
guessed  that  I  should  be  better  able  to  sympathize  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  road  if  I  had  to  overcome  them  myself  first. 
Roads  had  now  ceased.  And  even  the  tracks  were  only  those 
which  had  been  trampled  by  the  multitudes  in  front  of  us; 
over  passes  5,000  feet  high,  between  mountains  8,000  feet 
high,  through  snow,  ice,  boulders,  unbroken  forest,  mud- 
holes,  bridgeless  rivers.  And  always  those  pitiless  moun- 
tains, glaring  at  the  tragedy;  mountains  with  steep,  snow- 
covered  slopes;  gray,  bare  rock;  precipitous  shutting  out  for 
thousands  all  hope  of  return  to  home  and  nation. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  endless  torment  of  the  last  days  of 
the  flight.  Almost  without  pause,  for  more  than  the  barest 
necessary  rest,  we  pushed  through  the  mountain  passes,  day 
after  day,  until  we  came  out  onto  the  bleak  plains  of  Albania, 
and  then  through  the  milder  Albanian  mountains  to  Scutari, 
which  we  reached  on  December  20,  after  seventeen  days  of 
continuous  flight.  We  had  not  lost  a  single  member  of  the 
convoy,  and  our  work  was  done. 

The  War  Minister,  whom  I  saw  at  Scutari,  seemed  espe- 
cially pleased  with  us,  because  ours  was,  he  said,  the  only 
column  which  had  come  in  intact,  without  deserters,  after  a 
trek  which,  from  first  to  last,  had  totaled  a  distance  of  about 
eight  hundred  miles.  They  did  not,  I  was  humbly  thankful 
to  find,  regret  the  experiment  of  having  given  a  woman  the 
command  of  a  field-hospital  column  with  the  active  army.  I 
felt  happy  to  think  that  we  had,  in  an  infinitesimal  way,  been 
able  to  give  proof  of  British  sympathy  with  the  brave  Serbian 
people  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  idealism ;  and  I  was  also 
glad  to  think  that  we  had  perhaps  shown  that  women  need 
not  be  excluded  from  taking  a  recognized  share  in  national 
defense,  on  account  of  supposed  inability  to  suffer  hardships 
incidental  to  campaigns. 


THE  THEATRE  IN  REVEW 

By  C.  COURTENAY  SAVAGE 

THE  theatrical  world  is  a  land  of  changing  faces.  Those 
whose  acting  we  enjoy  today  disappear  from  the 
boards  tomorrow  and  are  too  often  forgotten.  Fre- 
quently, at  the  theatre,  we  recognize  in  some  player  a  person- 
ality that  pleased  us  a  few  years  before.  Where  have  they 
been?  we  ask — on  the  road,  ''  at  liberty,"  or,  possibly,  in  vol- 
untary retirement.  Of  course,  some  of  the  player  folk  are 
constantly  before  us ;  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  endowed  with  physical  charm  and  histrionic  talents  that 
hold  them  constantly  on  the  boards.  But  it  is  surprising  how 
fickle  the  public  is.  A  new  face,  a  new^  name,  and  our  interest 
is  aroused.  While  the  old  favorites  hold  their  niche  in  our 
hearts  we  are  always  watching  for  those  whose  advent  will 
give  us  a  new  thrill,  a  new  interpretation  of  a  favorite  role. 
It  may  have  been  this  whimsy  that  brought  Stuart  Walker 
into  fame  when  he  gave  the  American  stage  his  Portmanteau 
Theatre.  He  was  a  new  figure,  and  certainly  he  offered  a 
novelty  to  a  jaded  public.  However,  back  of  the  novelty  lay 
a  hidden  spring  that  has  never  ceased  to  give  forth  refresh- 
ing waters ;  and  today,  when  every  newspaper  and  magazine 
in  the  country  has  written  its  article  on  "  The  Theatre  that 
Comes  in  a  Box,"  and  every  ''  near  high-brow  "  Ladies' 
Afternoon  Club  has  read  its  paper  on  Mr.  Walker  and  his 
Art — Mr.  Walker  and  his  art  still  remain.  Why?  Because 
Stuart  Walker  has  given  to  the  American  stage  a  play  that 
we  have  long  waited  for — a  play  that  presents  and  recalls  our 
youth. 

I  first  met  Stuart  Walker  in  the  days  when  his  produc- 
tion of  Booth  Tarkington's  "'  Seventeen ''  was  the  eighth 
wonder  of  Chicago,  and  when  I  asked  him  why  it  was  that 
''  Seventeen  "  could  play  in  Indianapolis  for  two  weeks,  and 
fill  the  whole  Middle  West  with  delightful  laughter,  he  smiled 
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and  said,  ''  Wait/'  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  what ''  wait 
meant — but  afterwards,  I  found  that  Mr.  Walker  meant  he 
felt  that  he  had  not  secured  the  real  stamp  of  approval  on  his 
work  until  it  had  passed  the  acid  test  of  a  Broadway  hearing. 

The  next  time  I  had  a  chance  of  talking  with  this  young- 
est and  newest  of  producers,  was  in  the  wings  of  a  New  York 
theatre  during  a  performance  of  ''  Seventeen,"  From  the 
front  came  the  delighted  laughter  of  an  audience,  about  us 
players  were  waiting  their  cues  and  stage  hands  the  ending 
of  the  act. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  ''  you  haven't  told  me  yet  why  '  Seven- 
teen '  is  such  a  success." 

"  I  can,  though,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  because  the  play 
stages  Youth  in  the  theatre — because  in  a  year  when  the 
nerves  of  the  people  are  on  edge,  because  of  war  conditions, 
they  can  slip  into  this  theatre  and  go  back  to  the  days  of  youth 
and  its  happy  thoughts."  He  hesitated,  and  then  added, 
modestly:  "  Perhaps  the  play  is  successful,  because  I  worked 
very  hard  for  years  getting  ready  for  the  chance  to  produce 
a  play  like  this  when  the  right  time  came  along.  I  always 
wanted  to  produce,  to  write  plays  and  to  act,  and  I  shaped 
my  life  so  that  I  would  get  the  best  knowledge  and  be  ready 
when  the  time  came." 

Mr.  Walker  was  with  Mr.  Belasco  for  six  years,  and  is 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he  started  on  twelve  dol- 
lars a  week.  His  advancement,  contrary  to  the  rules  set 
down  for  heroes,  was  not  rapid,  though  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  actual  work. 

"  Do  you  know  one  of  the  reasons  I  started  to  produce 
plays  ?  It  was  because  I  had  read  '  Gamer  Gurton's  Needle/ 
which  is  the  oldest  English  farce  comedy,  and  I  wanted  to  see 
it  played.  And  the  same  thing  was  true  about  my  own  play, 
'  Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil/  No  other  manager 
would  produce  them — so  I  did,  and  as  they  did  not  seem 
adapted  to  the  modern  stage,  I  invented  the  Portmanteau 
Theatre." 

Just  what  success  Mr.  Walker  attained  as  a  producer  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  theatrical  history.    He  puts  the  spirit 
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of  youth  behind  the  foothghts,  and  people  from  all  the  corners 
of  the  earth  gathered  to  see  what  he  would  offer  them.  It  is 
only  two  years  since  he  first  became  a  producer,  yet  he  has 
won  an  enviable  reputation,  and  we  hope  (for,  after  all,  one 
must  eat,  and  nice  food  is  a  pleasure)  considerable  money. 

"'  Seventeen  "  is  the  simple  story  of  youth  in  action,  af- 
fording abundance  of  laughter,  and  the  so-called  bald-headed 
row  is  filled  nightly — only  in  this  instance,  because  sixty  likes 
to  go  back  to  the  days  when  it  was  seventeen.  It  gives  a  new 
touch  to  the  stage  and  erases,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  lines 
that  have  grown  through  the  grim  battle  of  existence. 

The  play  is  a  comedy  of  adolescent  love  and  the  comedy 
of  youth  in  its  aspiration  for  a  dress  suit.  The  seventeen- 
year-old  hero  is  captivated  by  the  ''  baby-talk  lady ''  who  is 
visiting  next  door.  She  is  the  unconscious  vampire  of  bud- 
ding youth  when  womanhood  is  just  around  the  corner.  She 
wears  fluffy  dresses,  owns  a  lap-dog  that  resembles  a  mass 
of  cotton  waste,  and  calls  him  ''ickle  boy.''  When  "Seventeen" 
sees  her  he  is  possessed  with  the  desire  to  simulate  woman- 
hood and  needs  the  dress  suit  more  than  ever.  Just  where  he 
gets  the  dress  suit,  and  what  happens  afterwards,  makes  a 
capital  comedy,  for  while  the  play  might  be  termed  a  tragedy 
of  youth,  it  is  wholesome  tragedy,  akin  to  comedy,  filled  with 
hearty  laughter,  from  the  viewpoint  of  years. 

Gregory  Kelly  brings  the  spirit  of  seventeen  to  Willie 
Baxter.  Mr.  Kelly  commenced  his  stage  career  at  the  age  of 
ten,  playing  Little  Heinrich  with  Joseph  Jefferson  in  ''Rip 
Van  Winkle."  People  who  loved  ''Rip"  loved  the  boy, 
though  those  who  saw  Heinrich  would  hardly  remember 
Gregory  Kelly.  Later  he  played  with  Maude  Adams  in 
'' Peter  Pan"  with  Mrs.  Fiske,  with  Otis  Skinner  in  '' Kis- 
met" and  with  the  Ben  Greet  players,  opportunities  from 
which  he  built  a  lasting  foundation  for  good  work !  Lillian 
Ross,  a  nineteen-year-old  actress  from  Mr.  Belasco's  school, 
makes  lane,  the  little  ''  tattle-tale  "  sister;  while  Judith  Low- 
ery,  as  Mrs.  Baxter  (an  ex-Belasco  player)  shares  in  the 
honors  in  one  of  the  best  scenes,  the  last  of  the  play,  in  which 
she  tells  her  son  that  the  little  boy  in  him,  which  he  cannot 
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control  at  seventeen,  will  later  in  life  help  him  to  meet  harder 
moments  than  the  disillusionment  of  his  first  love. 

I  asked  Mr.  Walker  how  he  had  managed  to  instill  the 
spirit  of  youth  into  the  various  young  actors  who  play  their 
roles  in  such  true-to-life  fashion,  and  he  said — ''  Largely  by 
leaving  them  alone.  We  approached  the  rehearsals  almost  in 
a  spirit  of  play,  and  too  much  direction  would  have  made 
stilted  performances.'' 

Rather  a  revolutionary  method — but  highly  successful. 

Clothes  and  the  Man 

''  Seventeen  "  is  not  the  only  comedy  in  New  York  which 
hinges  about  a  dress  suit.  ''  The  Tailor-Made  Man  "  is  an- 
other, while  ""  The  Gypsy  Trail "  is  a  third.  Together,  they 
might  be  termed  a  trilogy  with  a  general  title  of  ""  Clothes 
and  the  Man."  That  they  are  all  three  successful,  can  be  ac- 
credited to  the  fact  that  all  three  are  original,  all  three  have 
youth  in  the  foreground  and  all  three  are  portrayed  by  com- 
panies of  actors  skilled  above  the  ordinary. 

"  The  Tailor-Made  Man  "  is  now  over  a  year  old.  It 
was  tried  out  early  in  19 17,  and  then  taken  to  Boston,  where 
it  had  a  long  run  previous  to  the  hot  weather.  Then  came  a 
vacation  for  the  players,  and  in  early  August  opening  in  New 
York  city,  where  the  play  is  still  running  and  w^ill  probably 
continue  to  run  until  the  hot  weather,  if  not  through  the 
summer.  The  next  couple  of  seasons  will  be  spent  on  the 
road,  for  the  whole  country  will  want  to  see  this  play  which 
is  filled  with  smart  Americanisms  and  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Englishman's  remark,  "  Americans  and  Englishmen  are  both 
great  blufifers,  with  the  difiference  that  the  American  makes 
his  blufif  good.'' 

The  comedy  is  from  the  pen  of  Harry  James  Smith,  who 
also  wrote  "Mrs.  Bampstead-Leigh"  (which  Mrs.  Fiske 
played  for  three  seasons)  and  concerns  the  adventures  of 
John  Paid  Bart,  a  tailor's  assistant,  who  grasps  the  opportu- 
nity that  he  feels  destiny  has  placed  in  his  reach.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  a  dress  suit  (which  the  hero  *'  borrows  "  from  one  of 
the  customers  of  his  employer,  the  tailor),  and  its  employment 
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reveals  one  of  the  best  comedies  given  us  by  an  American 
author.  John  Paul  Bart's  story  of  American  nerve  under 
modern  social  and  labor  conditions,  is  unfolded  with  amazing 
cleverness. 

Grant  Mitchell,  who  has  created  the  part  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  it  for  several  seasons,  is  a  protege  of  the  late 
Clyde  Fitch.  He  has  arrived  at  his  present  place  in  the 
drama  through  a  series  of  carefully  studied  portrayals  of 
typical  Americans,  and  will  probably  be  remembered  best  for 
his  work  in  ''  It  Pays  to  Advertise/' 

The  third  ''  dress  suit ''  play,  ''  The  Gypsy  Trail''  is  a 
simple,  charming  romance,  abounding  in  light  laughs.  It  is 
a  whimsy — a  bit  of  fluff,  and  one  leaves  the  theatre  with  the 
impression  of  having  watched  a  summer's  sunset,  or  a  field  of 
wild  flowers  seen  through  a  mist.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  con- 
ventional young  business  man,  a  girl  who  sings  and  dreams 
of  the  gypsy  trail,  a  lad  who  has  slept  under  the  stars  in  the 
far-away  places  of  the  earth,  and  who  boasts  of  the  fact  that 
he  can  cook  chicken  a  la  king,  scull  a  gondola,  or  play  the 
ukulele — and  of  a  grandmother  who  will  not  grow  old.  The 
play  is  light,  hardly  enough  plot  for  a  short  story,  yet  to  dis- 
close the  part  played  by  the  dress  suit  would  be  to  reveal  a 
surprise.  The  lines  are  clever  and  the  characters  so  human 
and  yet  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  stage  characters  that  one 
almost  regrets  the  falling  of  the  final  curtain. 

Ernest  Glendinning  plays  Michael,  the  lad  who  has  slept 
under  the  stars.  Not  so  many  years  ago  Mr.  Glendinning 
was  a  musical  comedy  favorite.  Then  came  his  excursion 
into  light  comedy,  and  for  the  past  two  seasons  he  has  been 
playing  Youth  in  ''  Experience."  Phoebe  Foster,  of  ''  Cin- 
derella Man"  fame,  makes  a  "  one  girl ''  worth  winning,  while 
Roland  Young,  as  the  lover  who  would  ask  his  grandmother 
to  aid  in  the  kidnapping,  and  Efiie  Ellsler,  as  Mrs.  Widdi- 
more,  the  grandmother,  complete  an  irresistible  foursome  of 
players.  Efiie  Ellsler,  who  gives  a  lion's  share  to  the  play, 
was  the  original  Hazel  Kirke  in  that  famous  old  drama. 
Arthur  Hopkins,  who  staged  the  play,  has  provided  it  with 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  out-of-door  scenes  that  I  have  ever 
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seen.    It  is  a  section  of  the  veranda  of  a  wealthy  man's  home 
and  it  looks  the  part. 

Three  Late  Plays  and  Four  Capable  Actresses 

Harry  James  Smith  is  both  clever  and  lucky,  for  as  he 
himself  admitted  over  the  luncheon  table,  luck  plays  a  large 
part  in  success.  He  has  two  plays  in  New  York  which  are 
playing  to  capacity  every  night,  ''  The  Tailor-Made  Man  " 
being  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  substantial  play, 
from  a  business  standpoint,  in  the  city.  The  other,  ''  The 
Little  Teacher,"  was  first  shown  early  in  February,  and  is  a 
delightful  little  rural  comedy  drama,  in  which  some  people 
of  familiar  New  England  type  do  some  life-like  things,  and  in 
a  manner  not  always  shown  in  modern  drama. 

The  play  is  notable  as  an  example  of  what  an  author 
can  leave  to  the  imagination  of  an  audience.  What  other 
authors  have  made  their  "  big ''  scene,  Mr.  Smith  has  made 
occur  between  the  acts.  He  has  drawn  some  interesting 
types  and  given  some  surprises.  He  introduces  his  hero,  first, 
in  the  light  of  a  near-murderer,  and  then  shows  that  he  is  a 
man  very  much  worth  while.  In  the  end,  the  Little  Teacher 
goes  away  with  her  hero — to  France — and  service  on  the  bat- 
tle-field; she  as  a  nurse,  he  as  a  gallant  soldier  boy.  I  only 
hope  that  they  come  back  and  live  happy  ever  after. 

George  M.  Cohan,  by  the  way,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  play  would  make  half  a  million  dollars.  After  hear- 
ing the  audience  laugh — it  certainly  seems  possible,  for  it  is 
the  laugh  that  brings  the  highest  price  this  season. 

Mary  Ryan,  the  star  of  "  The  Little  Teacher''  is  a  young 
woman  who  had  her  schooling  in  stock  companies,  and  was 
able,  when  the  chance  came,  to  play  light  comedy  with  a  deft- 
ness that  made  her  a  favorite,  proving  once  again  that 
"  stock ''  is  the  great  dramatic  school  of  America.  Miss 
Ryan's  last  two  plays,  ''  On  Trial "  and  "  The  House  of 
Glass,"  have  been  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  see  her  in  a  comedy  drama.  Curtis  Cooksey,  who  plays  her 
hero,  is  also  a  stock  graduate. 

Laurette  Taylor,  who,  by  the  way,  is  another  graduate 
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of  our  great  national  school  of  acting — stock  (Miss  Taylor 
told  me  that  not  very  long  before  she  had  her  first  chance 
with  one  of  the  biggest  producers,  she  played  ''  Camille  "  one 
week  and  Topsy  in  ''  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  the  next) — an- 
nounced over  a  year  ago  that  she  was  going  to  stay  in  New 
York  city  for  two  seasons,  building  a  repertoire  so  that  she 
might  tour  the  country.  She  has  carried  out  her  promise, 
and  is  now  in  her  fourth  production,  ''  Happiness'/  by  her 
talented  husband,  J.  Hartley  Manners,  who  has  written  all 
Miss  Taylor's  plays  since  ''  Peg." 

''  Happiness  "  tells  the  story  of  a  little  milliner's  assist- 
ant, and  how  she  wakens  a  sense  of  love  and  duty  in  the 
hearts  of  a  man  and  woman  to  whom  she  delivers  a 
hat,  revealing  the  theme  of  the  play,  the  happiness 
that  comes  through  love  and  service.  It  is  a  charming 
vehicle  for  Miss  Taylor's  quaint  gift  of  humor  and  pathos, 
and  she  is  supported  by  a  company,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  been  playing  with  her  since  she  opened  her 
season  in  191 6. 

Another  of  our  most  capable  actresses,  who  has  played 
too  rarely  in  the  past  few  seasons,  is  Margaret  Anglin.  She 
is  playing  ""  Billeted  "  at  present,  and  has  been  appearing  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  a  series  of  matinee  performances  of  the 
great  Greek  dramas  that  she  has  given  in  the  open-air  the- 
atres of  the  universities.  Her  modern  play  is  a  war-time 
comedy,  of  a  domestic  misunderstanding — scene,  England — 
and  it  is  like  so  many  of  the  successful  plays  of  the  season, 
very  light  as  to  texture,  and  its  appeal  is  largely  due  to  its 
perfect  presentation. 

Miss  Ethel  Barrymore,  too,  has  been  building  a  reper- 
toire, though  she  has  been  less  happy  in  her  choice  of  plays. 
Her  first  production  was  ''  Camille/  which  was  made  into  a 
modern  drama  by  Edward  Sheldon,  the  author  of  ''  Salvation 
Nell"  and  ''Romance,"  It  was  not  a  pronounced  success, 
though  it  was  interesting,  and  now  Miss  Barrymore  is  ap- 
pearing in  ''  The  Off  Chance/  a  smart  English  comedy,  in 
which  she  plays  the  mother  of  a  grown-up  daughter  whose 
happiness  she  is  able  to  insure.    Miss  Barrymore  has  grown 
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very  thin,  by  the  way,  and  as  ''  Camille  "  looked  lovely,  with 
a  blonde  wig  covering  her  rich,  dark  hair. 

Musical  Plays 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  half  of  the 
present  season  brought  with  it  very  few  successful  musical 
comedies.  One  would  have  imagined  that  in  time  of  war 
every  manager  would  have  prepared  a  musical  play,  feeling 
that  the  people  would  seek  light  diversions  in  order  to  escape 
the  rather  depressing  news  of  the  day.  ''  May  time  "  is  a 
sweet,  clean  musical  play,  which  stages  the  story  of  the  evo- 
lution of  an  aristocratic  New  York  mansion.  It  has  been 
running  since  late  summer  and  there  is  at  least  one  company 
of  excellent  players  showing  the  comedy  on  the  road.  ''  ]ack- 
o' -Lantern  "  serves  as  a  background  for  Fred  Stone's  re- 
markable clowning,  and  ''  Leave  It  to  Jane  "  is  ''  The  College 
Widow  "  set  to  music.    All  three  are  bright  and  tuneful. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  have  been  some  remark- 
ably good  examples  of  comedy  and  music.  ''  Going  Up  "  and 
'"  Flo-Flo  ""  arrived  at  Christmas.  ''  The  Cohan  Revue/'  in 
which  George  M.  Cohan  satirizes  with  comedy  and  music  the 
plays  of  the  year,  came  a  week  later,  and  since  then  there 
have  been  ''  Lady  Lady  "  and  ''  Girl  of  Mine."  These  will  be 
commented  on  in  another  issue.  They  are  all  substantial 
successes. 

''  Going  Up"  which  many  cities  saw  before  New  York, 
is  '"  The  Aviator  "  with  music.  It  contains  at  least  three 
tunes  that  are  whistled  as  the  audience  leaves  the  theatre — 
and  has  a  company  able  to  sing,  dance  and  tell  jokes.  Frank 
Craven  (who  is  a  playwright  of  no  mean  ability)  is  the  chief 
of  the  funmakers,  while  Edith  Day,  who  is  new  to  the  stage, 
and  Marion  Sunshine  from  the  vaudeville  world,  are  both 
pretty,  and  sing  and  dance  with  ability  above  the  ordinary. 
The  play  is  clean  and  the  jokes  are  many  and  new. 

''  Flo-Flo  "  is  also  a  hit,  and  deservedly  so,  though  for 
another  reason :  it  is  the  type  of  play  to  which  the  business 
man  can  take  his  out-of-town  customer,  and  know  he  will  be 
entertained.     There  are  some  lines  that  are  suggestive  and 
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there  is  a  great  display  of  lingerie,  but  it  is  not  a  salacious 
play,  and  will  probably  be  extremely  popular  in  college  towns 
where  young  America  sows  its  wild  oats.  The  play  serves  to 
introduce  a  pair  of  dancers,  Arthur  Mills  and  Thomas 
Handers.  They  were  discovered  in  vaudeville.  ""  The  Cop- 
perhead'' a  drama  of  the  Civil  War  and  now,  in  which 
Lionel  Barrymore  is  starred,  and  Al  Jolson  in  ''  Sinhad  the 
Sailor''  which  brings  a  nineteen-eighteen  brand  of  minstrelsy 
to  the  Arabian  Nights,  are  giving  the  theatre-goer  new 
thrills.  The  Copperhead  stirs  his  patriotism,  and  Sinbad, 
with  the  only  Al  Jolson,  delights  by  a  riotous  spectacle  of 
pretty  girls,  startling  innovations  of  the  modiste's  art,  and 
the  all-round  whimsicalities  of  the  Jolson  minstrelsy. 


FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK 

By  W.  S.  COUSINS 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  of  the  many  innovations 
introduced  into  American  commercial  relationships 
since  our  entrance  into  the  great  war  has  been  the  fed- 
eralization of  all  the  important  instruments  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. As  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  a  Federal  enterprise,  all 
the  prosecution  thereof  must  be  directed  and  controlled  by  a 
centralized  bureau,  which  in  this  instance  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Administration  leaders. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  taking  over  of  the  railroad  and  certain  steamship  lines, 
under  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  operation  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  welfare,  but  also  from  that  of  the  stock- 
holders' pocketbook.  Now  we  have  Federal  control  and  over- 
sight of  our  food  supply,  our  important  domestic  and  foreign 
business  transactins,  and  even  our  daily  income — for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stands  ready  to  exact  a  tribute  from  every 
working  man  who  earns  from  $i,ooo  to  $2,000  net  per  year. 

While  there  is  no  disposition  to  criticize  violently  the 
changes  which  are  now  taking  place,  it  is  manifest  that  some 
of  these  revolutionary  innovations  will  be  good  and  beneficial 
in  their  results,  and  others  may  develop  tendencies  which  will 
prove  to  be  inimical  to  public  welfare.  Already  the  cry  of  the 
agitator  is  heard  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  public 
utilities,  of  whatever  sort.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  light 
of  experience,  however,  that  which  is  proven  beneficial  will 
survive  and  that  which  shows  itself  to  be  mischievous  will 
find  its  way  to  the  discard. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  practices  and  usages 
laid  down  by  the  American  Constitution  can  be  changed. 
There  is  the  first  and  tardy  method  of  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment; and  second,  the  simple  method  of  passing  an  act  of 
Congress  for  doing  something  that  has  never  been  done  be- 
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fore,  but  which  the  exigency  of  an  unexpected  situation 
makes  necessary.  Nothing  could  be  more  unconstitutional, 
as  the  Constitution  was  understood  in  1850,  than  Govern- 
ment control  and  operation  of  railroads;  and  yet,  quite 
regardless  of  any  question  of  constitutionality.  Con- 
gress has  adopted  Government  control  of  railroads  as  a 
war  measure,  and  may,  later  on,  adopt  permanent  Govern- 
ment ownership. 

There  will  be  no  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
but  a  simple  assumption  of  power  by  the  Federal  Legislature. 
The  American  Constitution,  which  supposedly  is  a  written 
instrument,  is,  in  fact,  no  more  written  than  the  British  Con- 
stitution, which  is  only  a  collection  of  precedents;  and  the 
British  Constitution,  which  is  not  written  at  all,  is  quite  as 
much  written  as  the  American  instrument  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Philadelphia  convention  in  1787,  and  has  since  been 
modified  by  the  adoption  of  seventeen  amendments. 

STABILIZING   ''  EXCHANGE  " 

One  of  the  most  delicate  sections  of  the  international 
financial  mechanism  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  exchange 
rates  and  balances  between  different  countries.  The  mer- 
chant in  New  York  who  buys  a  ''  bill  of  goods  ''  in  London,  is 
naturally  interested  in  remitting  payment  in  the  most  con- 
venient and  economic  manner,  and  this  implies  that  some 
method  other  than  the  shipping  of  actual  cash  to  his  creditor 
across  the  sea  must  be  devised.  Thus  if  A  in  New  York  owes 
B  in  London  one  hundred  pounds,  and  B  in  London  owes  C 
in  New  York  the  same  sum,  the  most  economic  method  of 
settlement  is  for  A  to  pay  C  the  one  hundred  pounds,  B  being 
both  debited  and  credited  with  that  sum.  This  is  the  simple 
element  of  foreign  exchange,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  multi- 
plication of  such  transactions,  if  exactly  balanced,  could  be 
conducted  without  the  shipping  of  any  money  across  the  sea. 
Foreign  exchange  institutions  and  experts  have  reduced  this 
subject  to  an  exact  science  and  have  thus  contributed  largely 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  exchange  of  commodities  between 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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In  normal  times,  and  under  normal  conditions,  the  regu- 
lation of  exchange  between  foreign  countries  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter,  but  in  times  of  international  rupture,  such 
as  the  present,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  blow  is  the  system  then  in  operation  for  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  the  settling  of  balances  betwen  enemy  countries. 
Next  comes  the  interference  of  trade  relationships  between 
neutral  nations  due  to  embargoes  and  losses  of  shipping,  and 
this  seriously  impairs  the  efficiency  of  established  regulations 
and  practices  which  have  been  built  up  as  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  world  war,  the  American  dollar 
is  "  worth  "  much  less  than  its  par  in  the  neutral  countries  of 
Europe — Holland,  Sweden  and  Spain.  That  is  to  say,  an 
American  dollar  will  purchase  much  less  at  prevailing  prices 
in  those  countries  today  than  before  our  entrance  into  the 
war.  In  Spain,  for  example,  our  dollar  has  been  rated  at 
about  76  per  cent  of  par  value. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  conditions,  or  at  least  to  assist 
in  so  doing,  plans  have  been  perfected  in  Washington  for  the 
organization  of  a  foreign  exchange  bank,  the  principal  result 
of  the  operation  of  which  will  be  the  stabilizing  of  American 
exchange  and  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  the  American 
dollar. 

Opposition  to  the  measure  in  high  places  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  in  practically  every  field  of  operation  suggested 
for  the  new  organization  there  are  facilities  in  existence  at 
the  present  time  within  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  When 
the  reserve  banks  were  put  into  operation  in  191 3  they  were 
authorized,  among  other  things,  to  "  open  and  maintain  ac- 
counts in  foreign  countries,  and  establish  agencies  in  such 
countries  for  purchasing,  selling  and  collecting  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  to  buy  and  sell,  with  or  without  indorsement, 
bills  of  exchange  or  acceptances  arising  out  of  actual  com- 
mercial transactions  which  have  not  more  than  ninety  days 
to  run,  and  which  bear  the  signature  of  two  or  more  respon- 
sible parties;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  to  open  and  maintain  banking  accounts  for  such  for- 
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eign  correspondents  or  agencies."  For  these  functions  the 
exchange  bank  will  be  substituted,  and  that  section  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  making  provision  therefor  will  be  either 
repealed  or  changed  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case. 

According  to  Washington  dispatches,  the  bill  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  the  new  bank  defines  its  powers 
and  functions  somewhat  as  follows: 

To  deal  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  at  home  or 
abroad;  to  make  loans  thereon,  exchange  Federal  Reserve 
notes  for  gold,  gold  coin  or  bullion,  giving  therefor,  when 
necessary,  acceptable  security,  including  the  hypothecation 
of  the  United  States  bonds  or  other  securities  which  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  authorized  to  hold. 

To  buy  and  sell,  at  home  or  abroad,  bonds  and  notes  of 
the  United  States,  bonds  and  notes  of  foreign  Governments, 
and  bills,  notes,  revenue  bonds  and  warrants,  with  a  maturity 
from  date  of  purchase  of  not  exceeding  six  months,  issued  in 
anticipation  of  the  collection  of  taxes  or  in  anticipation  of  the 
receipt  of  assured  revenues  by  any  State,  country,  district, 
political  sub-division  or  municipality  in  the  continental  United 
States,  including  irrigation,  drainage  and  reclamation  dis- 
tricts— such  purchases  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

To  purchase  and  to  sell,  with  or  without  its  indorsement, 
bills  of  exchange,  arising  out  of  commercial  transactions  as 
hereinbefore  defined. 

To  establish  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  review  and 
determination  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  rates  of  dis- 
count and  exchange  and  commissions  for  the  opening  of 
credits  at  home  or  abroad,  to  be  charged  by  the  foreign  bank 
for  each  class  of  paper  which  shall  be  fixed  with  a  view  to 
accommodating  commerce  and  business. 

To  issue  bank  notes  and  receive  Federal  Reserve  notes 
upon  like  terms  and  conditions,  as  now  provided  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

To  open  credits  at  home  and  abroad  for  accounts  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  banks  or  bankers,  to  facilitate  exports  and 
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imports  to  and  from  one  foreign  country  to  another  foreign 
country. 

Upon  the  direction  and  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  establish  branches 
and  agencies  in  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating commerce  with  the  United  States. 

No  bank,  banker,  corporation  or  individual,  other  than 
the  foreign  bank,  shall  sell  dollar  balances  at  less  than  gold 
par  except  as  payment  for  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  w^ithout  the  express  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

One  of  the  working  portions  of  the  bill  is  a  provision 
that  whenever  the  balance  of  trade  in  this  country  with  any 
other  country  is  in  our  favor  and  the  American  dollar  is 
below  par  in  such  country,  no  bank  or  banker  in  America 
would  be  permitted  to  sell  foreign  exchange  or  transfer,  in- 
directly or  directly,  credit  balances  from  the  United  States  to 
such  countries  except  against  actual  merchandise  or  goods 
in  transit  until  the  American  dollar  is  restored  to  par.  This 
provision  may  be  changed  in  later  drafts  of  the  measure. 

While  leaders  in  Congress  agree  that  the  present  emer- 
gency makes  the  establishment  of  this  additional  mechanism 
necessary,  it  is,  nevertheless,  intended  to  make  it  a  permanent 
institution,  and  not  to  limit  its  duration  to  the  period  of  the 
war. 

THE  STOCK   MARKET 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  investors  (or  specu- 
lators) make  their  selection  of  securities  in  the  stock  markets. 
The  first  is  by  the  process  of  careful  and  discriminate  inves- 
tigation of  intrinsic  values,  based  upon  official  and  statistical 
reports  of  net  assets,  operating  expenses,  current  profits, 
dividends  and  future  prospects;  it  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
sider "  liquidating  "  values,  in  the  event  of  unexpected  cessa- 
tion of  operation  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  properties.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  ordinary  mortals  follow  this  method, 
however,  but  prefer  the  simple  and  easy  process  of  buying  on 
the  advice  of  a  '^  friend,''  or  in  following  a  lucky  "  tip  "  or 
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''  hunch  " ;  or  they  become  enthused  over  the  fake  reports  of 
"  big  orders,"  which  the  professionals  ingeniously  cause  to  be 
circulated  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  and  buy  ''  at  the  top/' 
Those  who  are  contemplating  stock  purchases  at  the 
present  time  must  consider  that  many  of  the  principles  which 
held  good  two  years  ago,  or  even  one  year  ago,  are  not  at  all 
applicable  to  present  conditions.  Our  munition  plants,  for 
example,  are  not  now  manufacturing  for  foreign  Govern- 
ments at  fabulous  prices,  but  are  turning  out  their  products 
in  defense  of  America.  Prices,  though  higher  than  during 
normal  conditions,  do  not  permit  of  profits  on  the  scale  to 
which  the  average  imagination  has  been  educated,  and  even 
if  they  did,  the  ''  tax  man  ''  will  get  the  surplus  either  as  sur- 
plus profit  tax  or  as  corporation  income  tax.  Iri  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  is  presented  some  reliable  data  concerning  a 
few  of  the  important  industrial  shares  which  are  now  inviting 
the  attention  of  investors : 

United  States  Steel:  At  current  quotations  around  $95  a  share, 
United  States  Steel  common  yields  over  17  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment. With  earnings  running  at  double  the  present  dividend  rate  of 
$17  per  annum,  with  tangible  assets  equivalent  to  $196  a  share  on  the 
common,  with  the  Government  adopting  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
big  business,  and  finally,  with  peace  in  sight,  the  investment  value  of 
Steel  common  is  palpable. 

The  greatest  strides  of  the  Steel  Corporation  have  been  made  in 
the  last  nine  years.  From  1909  to  1916,  inclusive,  United  States  Steel 
added  to  its  surplus  a  total  of  approximately  $538,000,000,  equivalent 
to  more  than  $105  a  share  on  the  common.  When  final  figures  for 
191 7  have  been  compiled,  this  surplus  will  in  all  probability  exceed 
$120.  Since  organization,  up  to  the  third  quarter  of  1917,  United 
States  Steel  accumulated  a  total  surplus  of  $694,130,073  after  all 
charges,  including  common  dividends,  and  after  deducting  $230,000,- 
000,  estimated  war  taxes  for  1917.  This  surplus  is  equivalent  to  $137 
a  share  on  the  common.  It  has  been  reinvested  in  property  or  added 
to  working  capital.  In  1901  the  corporation  had  a  capitalization  equal 
to  $179  per  ton  of  finished  steel  capacity,  compared  with  only  $89  at 
the  present  time. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  now  has  a  bigger  production 
than  all  the  steel  companies  of  Germany  combined.  It  is  supplying 
the  United  States  Government  with  75  per  cent  of  its  needs.  Al- 
though doing  the  greatest  business  in  its  historj^  the  re-establishment 
of  peace,  which  would  mean  an  unrestricted  steel  market  and  the  elim- 
ination of  burdensome  war  taxes,  should  bring  increased  prosperity 
to  the  corporation. 

Midvale  Steel:  It  is  estimated  that  the  net  earnings  of  Midvale 
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Steel  for  191 7  will  be  about  $20  per  share  above  the  excess  profits 
tax.    Current  market  quotations  are  $46  per  share. 

In  the  likelihood  of  peace,  Midvale  Steel  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  widespread  consideration.  This  is  because  the  company's  business 
embraces  but  very  few  war  orders,  and  it  may  be,  therefore,  regarded 
as  a  peace  stock.  The  company  is  a  large  producer  of  finished  steel 
parts  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  labor  and  machinery  equipment  for  it 
to  take  care  of  its  orders.  Its  business  has  been  on  an  ascending  scale 
for  months,  and  it  has  more  orders  on  its  books  than  at  any  time  in 
its  history.  It  is  estimated  that  Midvale  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  an 
excess  profits  tax  of  $10  per  share  on  its  $100,000,000  stock.  On 
December  31,  191 7,  it  was  estimated  that  its  working  capital  was 
between  $70,000,000  and  $75,000,000.  As  a  result,  its  cash  position 
is  of  the  best. 

Anaconda  Copper:  At  around  $61  a  share,  prevailing  quotations 
of  Anaconda  Copper,  the  stock  is  yielding  about  14  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  present  dividend  rate  is  17  per  cent,  on  par,  including 
extras.  Current  earnings  of  nearly  $13  a  share  represent  an  earnings 
yield  on  the  present  market  price  of  the  stock  of  more  than  21  per 
cent. 

The  statement  as  to  present  earnings  is  based  on  estimated  earn- 
ings for  the  year  of  $30,000,000.  While  this  seemingly  does  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  net  earnings  of  last  year  of  $50,828,373,  equiva- 
lent to  $21.80  a  share,  it  is  nevertheless  a  truly  remarkable  showing 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  management  was  confronted  this  year 
with  labor  troubles  which  greatly  reduced  production,  and  that  it  will 
have  to  pay  the  Government  excess  profits  taxes  of  about  $4,700,000, 
or  about  $2  a  share. 

Sinclair  Oil:  When  the  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  issued  its  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  191 7,  it  showed  that  the  total  income  was 
$12,890,/^/]/;,  which  left  a  balance  available  for  dividends  of  $8,798,212, 
equivalent  to  $7.38  a  share  on  the  outstanding  capital  stock.  Recently 
the  earnings  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  191 7,  were  made 
public.  They  amounted  to  $3,219,347,  compared  with  $3,075,336  for 
the  preceding  quarter.  After  deducting  Federal  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes,  estimated  at  $335,087,  net  income  after  depreciation  was 
$2,654,669  net  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  191 7.  These  earnings 
are  equivalent  to  at  least  $8  per  share  per  annum  on  the  outstanding 
capital  stock. 

When  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  arc  published 
they  should  show  an  income  far  in  excess  of  that  for  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  belief  is  predicated  on  the  record-breaking  prices  for  crude 
and  refined  products  now  being  paid,  which  bid  fair  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  on  the  increased  revenue  that  will  be  derived 
from  improvements  now  nearing  completion.  These  improvements, 
which  involve  an  outlay  of  $10,000,000,  consist  of  the  construction  of 
a  pipe  line  from  the  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  fields  to  Chicago,  a  distance 
of  800  miles,  and  the  erection  of  three  new  refineries  at  Whiting,  Ind., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Madison,  Iowa. 

New  York  Central:  New  York  Central  is  one  of  the  stocks  which 
promise  to  be  a  great  beneficiary  of  the  Government's  control  of  rail- 
roads. If  the  Government's  guarantee  in  regard  to  compensation  is 
finally  approved  by  Congress,  as  it  is  generally  believed  it  will  be,  it 
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will  mean  that  the  net  operating  income  after  deduction  of  operating 
expenses  and  taxes,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  trifle  less  than  12  per  cent 
on  the  outstanding  stock.  The  recent  severe  weather  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  operation  of  the  company's  cars,  particularly  in 
New  York,  but  the  damage  resulting  has  not  been  of  a  serious  char- 
acter. Due  to  foresight  in  the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment  before 
the  present  high  prices  were  established,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  company  has  saved  $108,703,874.  While  its  income  from  passen- 
ger traffic  has  shown  a  slight  falling  off  in  consequence  of  the  inhibi- 
tion on  public  travel,  the  receipts  from  its  freight  business  have  more 
than  offset  this.  The  extraordinary  business  pressure  growing  out  of 
the  demand  for  munitions,  foodstuffs  and  other  materials  for  export 
produced  the  largest  traffic  in  the  history  of  the  road  in  1916.  It  is 
said  that  these  conditions  still  obtain  and  show  no  evidences  of  dimin- 
ution. 


THIRD   LIBERTY   LOAN 

We  shall  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  for  the 
third  Liberty  Loan,  and  the  country  calls  for  the  unqualified 
co-operation  of  every  loyal  son  and  daughter  in  order  to 
make  the  loan  a  big  success. 

The  United  States,  with  financial  resources  greater  than 
at  any  previous  time,  is  equal  to  the  present  emergency.  The 
present  situation  is  quite  different  from  that  which  existed 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  first  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds.  Then, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  are  not  possessors  of  large 
amounts  of  capital,  were  not  accustomed  to  bond  investments, 
either  public  or  private,  and  the  percentage  of  bond  buyers  in 
the  country  was  very  small. 

That  first  effort  to  change  the  habits  of  the  American 
people  produced  very  substantial  results  and  went  far  to- 
wards effecting  a  revolution  in  the  character  of  the  average 
American.  The  first  and  second  Liberty  Bond  issues  were 
the  best-advertised  financial  undertakings  in  National  his- 
tory, and  as  a  consequence  receivers  of  salaries  and  wages 
whose  surplus  cash  does  not  reach  large  figures  got  into  the 
habit  of  buying  Government  securities. 

Thanks  to  these  very  useful  campaigns  of  education, 
Americans  who  cannot  be  regarded  as  well-to-do,  but  who 
nevertheless  are  intelligently  thrifty,  at  once  saw  that  these 
Liberty  Bonds  were  emphatically  the  very  best  investments 
in  sight.    For  this  reason,  as  soon  as  the  new  bonds  are  put 
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on  the  market,  the  demand  for  them  will  be  instantaneous 
and  universal. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  other  investments  in  the 
country  will  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  because  any  mad  rush 
of  that  kind  would  spell  disaster  for  the  United  States  and 
the  fundamental  common  sense  of  the  American  people  will 
be  an  absolute  guarantee  against  any  indiscretion  of  that 
character. 

REDUCING    CAR   CONGESTION 

A  gradual  clearing  up  of  railway  congestion  throughout 
the  whole  Eastern  district,  hastened  and  aided  by  the  greatly 
improved  transportation  conditions,  is  indicated  by  reports 
received  by  Director  General  McAdoo  from  operating  repre- 
sentatives. Car  congestion,  on  December  31,  amounting  to 
approximately  96,500  cars,  has  been  reduced  to  65,000  cars 
at  the  present  time,  it  was  reported.  However,  this  number 
constantly  is  being  further  decreased  as  weather  conditions 
become  more  favorable.  Taking  advantage  of  the  present 
weather  conditions.  Government  operating  directors  are 
rushing  large  quantities  of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  from 
the  Central  and  Western  producing  fields  to  Eastern  markets. 
In  reports  received  by  the  Director  General  it  was  said  that 
all  efforts  are  being  turned  in  this  direction  at  present  to 
overcome  any  possibility,  however  remote,  of  a  food  shortage 
in  Eastern  territory  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

WAR   FINANCE   CORPORATION 

Bankers  and  business  men,  as  a  whole,  will  offer  no 
united  objection  to  Mr.  McAdoo's  plan  for  a  War  Finance 
Corporation,  the  function  of  which  will  be  to  supply  increased 
credit  for  war  operations.  Under  normal  conditions  the  pos- 
sibilities for  inflation  which  such  an  organization  offers 
would  be  the  subject  of  lively  criticism,  but  these  are  war 
times  and  every  warring  country  has  been  compelled  to  adopt 
inflationary  measures  of  one  kind  or  another.  Its  chief  value 
will  be  in  its  ability  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  business  bor- 
rowers who  must  have  more  than  short-term  accommoda- 
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tions.  Ordinarily  they  would  get  these  from  the  capital  mar- 
ket, but  funds  there  are  now  all  needed  by  the  Government. 
Consequently,  this  plan  is  intended  to  supply  about  $4,500,- 
000,000  of  such  new  credit.  It  has  got  to  be  obtained  some- 
where, and  the  best  plan  is  to  endeavor  to  perfect  the  organ- 
ization proposed  by  Mr.  McAdoo  on  the  most  businesslike 
basis,  instead  of  opposing  it  as  a  project  to  print  paper  money, 
which  it  is  not.  All  loans  made  by  the  War  Bank  are  in- 
dorsed by  other  banks  who  have  loaned  on  good  collateral  to 
their  customers  on  obligations  due  in  note  more  than  five 
years,  and  against  these  the  War  Bank  is  expected  to  advance 
only  75  per  cent. 


NEW  BOOKS 


By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  REED 

"  Great  Possessions  " — and  Three  Popular  Novels 

In  his  introduction  to  "  Great  Possessions,"*  David 
Grayson  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  ten  years  since 
"  Adventures  in  Contentment  "  was  first  published.  He  ex- 
plains that  the  first  Adventures  were  written  with  no  thought 
of  publication,  but  for  his  own  enjoyment,  and  he  adds  that 
what  he  has  written  since  that  time  has  been  largely  the 
growth  of  little  notes  written  in  chance  moments,  '*  on  the 
roadside,  in  the  woods,  or  at  home." 

Such  a  statement  makes  one  wonder  if  writing  for  one's 
own  enjoyment  is  not  productive  of  the  most  satisfying  work, 
both  to  the  author  and  the  public.  Too  many  of  our  modern 
day  writers  think  of  their  manuscripts  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  so  many  words  written,  so  much  money  earned. 
Does  it  have  a  good  effect  on  the  novel  ?  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  them  to  make  even  more  money  because  of  better  work 
if  they  wrote  for  their  own  enjoyment — and  so  put  their  true 
selves  into  the  book?  Surely  no  writer  has  given  his  readers 
more  satisfying  volumes  than  David  Grayson,  and  he  frankly 
says  that  he  has  written  for  his  own  amusement. 

''  I  have  tried  to  relate  in  a  form  somewhat  veiled,"  I  am 
quoting  again  from  the  introduction,  "  the  experiences  of  that 
elusive,  invisible  life  which  in  every  man  is  so  far  more  real, 
so  far  more  important,  than  his  visible  activities — the  real 
expression  of  a  life  much  occupied  in  other  employment." 

And  how  admirably  he  has  succeeded,  in  "  Great  Pos- 
sessions." The  Great  Possessions,  as  may  be  easily  guessed, 
are  those  good  gifts  that  have  come  to  us  from  our  Creator, 
nostrils  so  that  we  may  smell  the  well-flavored  earth,  and  taste 
that  we  may  know  the  sweetness  of  its  fruits — as  well  as  the 
joy  of  sight,  and  sound,  and  touch.     I  do  not  know  how 


♦"Great  Possessions,"  David  Grayson.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.30  net. 
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others  will  feel  about  Mr.  Grayson's  essays,  but  to  me  the 
reading  of  the  book  was  as  a  week-end  spent  away  from  a 
busy  office  desk  out  in  the  rolling  hills  where  every  breath  is 
filled  with  life-giving  air.  The  book  is  a  great  companion 
for  the  end  of  a  tired  day ;  it  will  let  you  walk  the  woods  and 
fields.  You  can  feel  the  breath  of  spring,  you  can  smell  the 
earth,  and  scent  out  the  Indian  camp  as  did  Grayson's  deaf 
father — or  should  you  wish  more  activity  you  can  go  tres- 
passing on  James  Howieson's  land.  If  you  prefer,  you  can 
meet  a  "  Woman  of  Forty-Five  " — or  better  still  attend  the 
''  Auction  of  Antiques,"  which  to  my  mind  is  the  best  of  all 
the  essays. 

It's  a  book  worth  owning,  and  I  can  heartily  recommend 
it  to  all  those  who  have  known  the  calm  and  joy  of  a  summer's 
day,  and  would  know  it  again,  if  only  through  the  printed 
page. 

On  the  jacket  of  Larry  Evans'  new  novel,  ''  His  Own 
Home  Town,"*  the  publishers  call  him  America's  mosi  prom- 
ising young  author,  and  while  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
everything  that  publishers  say  about  their  authors  (they  have 
to  sell  their  wares  and  can  be  forgiven  a  little  exaggeration) 
— in  this  case  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  over- 
estimation.  Larry  Evans  is  a  promising  young  author,  and 
if  he  keeps  up  the  careful  work  that  he  has  started  he  will  not 
be  long  in  attaining  an  enviable  place  among  the  best  writers 
of  American  fiction.  Certainly  he  is  virile,  and  certainly 
when  the  editor  of  a  magazine  of  such  quality  as  the  Metro- 
politan uses  three  of  his  stories  as  serials  they  must  have  a 
drawing  capacity — for  after  all  editors  want  circulation  more 
than  anything  else. 

"  His  Own  Home  Town  "  tells  of  a  young  fellow  who 
is  the  stepson  of  a  fashionable  clergyman  in  a  New  England 
city,  and  incidentally  the  nephew  of  the  town's  leading  char- 
acter. The  boy,  however,  does  not  follow  the  precepts  of  his 
elders.  He  wants  to  write,  and  he  feels  that  he  must  know 
life  if  he  is  to  write  about  it.    So  instead  of  keeping  his  feet 


♦"His  Own  Home  Town,"  by  Larry  Evans.    The  H.  K.  Fly  Co.    $1.40  net. 
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on  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  social  recog- 
nition in  Warchester,  he  makes  Hanlon's  Hotel  his  head- 
quarters, and  is  known  as  the  friend  of  several  characters  not 
supposed  to  be  entirely  within  the  pale. 

To  tell  the  story  of  his  adventures  would  be  to  spoil  a 
couple  of  hours  interesting  reading  for  someone,  so  I  will  re- 
frain; but  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  three 
great  episodes  of  the  book  are  witnessed  by  a  commercial 
drummer,  who  makes  poignant  comments  on  what  he  sees. 
It  is  rather  a  deft  touch,  and  as  small  details  count,  it  is  on 
such  passages  as  these  that  those  who  have  watched  Mr. 
Evans'  work  base  their  belief  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  his  stories  leave  the  strictly  popular  class  and 
become  fiction  in  its  very  highest  form. 

"  The  Major,"*  by  Ralph  Conner,  was  sent  to  me  some 
weeks  ago  and  I  frankly  confess  that  I  placed  it  on  a  far  shelf 
in  the  bookcase  and  forgot  to  read  it.  However,  as  it  is  a 
book  that  should  have  no  passing  vogue,  but  should  last  as  an 
example  of  Ralph  Conner's  work,  it  is  not  too  late  to  talk  of 
it  now.  The  story  as  "  The  Sky  Pilot  "  and  the  rest  of  them, 
is  laid  in  Canada,  and  it  carries  Larry  Gwynne  through  boy- 
hood, and  school  days,  to  college,  to  the  frontier,  and  all  in 
the  days  of  peace.  Then  came  the  war,  and  with  it  Larry's 
battle,  and  his  final  enlistment.  ''  The  Major  "  is  not  so 
much  of  a  story  as  it  is  a  realistic  picture  of  Canada  and  the 
making  of  those  Canadian  soldiers  who  have  shown  the 
world  that  no  man  has  come  from  a  finer  mould  than  they. 
As  a  chronicle  the  story  should  find  a  lasting  place  with  Mr. 
Conner's  other  novels.  Ralph  Conner,  by  the  way  (He  is 
Major  Charles  E.  Gordon  when  he  is  signing  personal  letters 
and  not  novels)  has  been  on  the  Western  Front  since  the  war 
began,  serving  as  Chaplain  to  the  43rd  Cameron  Highland- 
ers of  Canada. 

Helen  Huntington,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  the  interesting  *'  The  Sovereign  Good  "  has  written 
a  new  book  which  she  calls  *'  Eastern  Red."t    It  is  the  story 


♦"The  Major,"  by  Ralph  Conner.    George  H,  Doran  Co.    $1.40  net. 

t"  Eastern  Red,"  by  Helen  Huntington.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 
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of  two  women,  both  married,  whose  lives  are  outwardly  vast- 
ly different,  but  whose  personal  problem  is  almost  identical. 
The  action  is  brought  about  by  the  methods  of  relief  which 
each  seeks  when  conditions  become  intolerable — and  the 
drama  of  unrest,  the  rebelUon  against  old  traditions,  and  the 
weight  of  established  standards  and  habits,  is  told  again. 
The  book  is  well  written,  interesting,  and  while  not  a  start- 
ling volume  can  be  classed  as  good  reading. 

A  Volume  for  Vacationing 

March  may  seem  early  in  the  year  to  plan  a  vacation, 
but  so  many  men  and  women  worked  under  pressure  during 
the  past  winter  that  before  the  hot  weather  comes  glaring 
upon  us  they  may  think  it  wise  to  slip  away  from  the  city  and 
find  mental  and  physical  refreshment  in  the  open. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  in  the  East,  and  ask — ''  yes,  but 
where  shall  we  go?  "  I  can  recommend  the  Adirondacks.  No 
pen  has  ever  truly  pictured  the  beauty  of  these  mountains  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  As  late  as  May  the  snow  is  not  gone 
from  the  sheltered  hollows,  even  though  a  dozen  feet  away 
the  wild  flowers  are  in  blossom.  And  such  flowers — violets 
of  every  color,  trilliums,  adder  tongues,  the  jaunty  Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit,  anemones,  arbutus,  ferns  unfolding  their  fronds 
of  brightest  green.  The  nights  will  be  cold,  but  the  mid-day 
sun  will  blister,  and  the  air  is  like  wine.  Folks  of  the  field  and 
forest  are  not  afraid  in  May — I  have  had  squirrels,  that  a 
month  later  will  run  when  you  are  a  hundred  feet  away, 
come  so  close  that  you  can  touch  them ;  while  even  the  more 
shy  folk  do  not  scamper  away  at  such  a  mad  pace.  And  the 
birds  are  everywhere. 

All  this  apropos  of  "  The  Adirondacks,''*  by  T.  Morris 
Longstreth.  The  book  is  written  as  a  personal  narrative  by 
one  who  must  have  spent  considerable  time  in  the  mountains, 
and  have  fallen  completely  under  their  spell.  There  are 
many  interesting  bits  of  history,  and  plenty  of  legendary. 
The  author  writes  with  the  view  of  interesting  those  who  do 
not  know  this  part  of  America,  and  anyone  contemplating 


*  "  The  Adirondacks,"  by  T.  Morris  Longstreth.    The  Century  Co.    $2.50  net. 
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even  a  short  tour  through  the  Adirondack  Mountains  will 
find  some  helpful  knowledge  in  the  new  book.  To  those  who 
have  gone  over  the  trails  it  will  mean  the  renewing  of  an  old 
acquaintanceship. 

F,  P.  A, — and  Some  Verse 

Now  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  pick  up  the  morning- 
paper  and  read  ''  The  Conning  Tower,"  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
find  the  best  of  Frankiln  P.  Adams'  verse  included  in  a  new 
volume  which  he  has  called  ''  Weights  and  Measures."*  Mr. 
Adams  (or  F.  P.  A.,  as  he  is  more  popularly  known)  is  essen- 
tially a  master  of  satire,  and  he  has  taken  some  of  the  best 
known  authors  and  their  works,  and  given  them  an  essential- 
ly modern  and  humorous  paraphrase.  I  do  not  presume  to 
lay  additional  laurels  on  Mr.  Adams'  brow ;  he  has  so  many 
friends  and  so  many  admirers,  that  he  must  have  a  perpetual 
headache  from  the  wreaths  he  already  carries,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  so  familiar  with  his  work  as 
others  of  us  (perhaps  I  ought  to  say  right  here  that  I  was  not 
a  contributor — he  never  printed  a  darn  thing  I  sent  him),  I 
recommend  the  book.  If  only  there  were  several  more  thou- 
sand words  allotted  to  this  department  I  should  quote  some 
of  the  verse,  a  lot  of  it  perhaps,  but  then  the  publishers  w^ould 
grow  angry  and  say  I  spoiled  the  sale  of  the  book.  It's  a 
laughable  volume. 

There  have  been  several  interesting  anthologies  recent- 
ly, among  them  "  The  Book  of  New  York  Verse," t  edited  by 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  arranged 
the  verse,  which  is  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  known 
poets  of  this  and  former  days,  so  that  they  follow  an  histori- 
cal chronology.  The  verse,  of  course,  is  as  of  varying  nature 
as  are  the  subjects  treated,  but  it  is  cosmopolitan — and  re- 
flects the  greatest  city  of  this  continent.  There  are  also  some 
sixty  or  seventy  illustrations,  many  of  them  reproductions  of 
old  drawings,  and  they  lend  an  added  interest  to  the  volume. 


♦  "  Weights  and  Measures,"  by  Franklin  P.  Adams.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.00  net. 

t "  The  Book  of  New  York  Verse,"  by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong.     G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $2.50. 
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''  The  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  191 7  "*  is  a 
yearly  volume  edited  by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  Mr. 
Braithwaite  has  taken  what  he  considers  the  best  verse  of 
the  year  and  included  it  in  one  volume  to  v^hich  he  writes  an 
interesting  introduction.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  he  lists 
the  poetry  that  has  appeared  in  the  leading  American  publi- 
cations during  the  year,  also  notable  books  of  verse,  and  a 
biographical  index  of  poets  whose  w^ork  is  quoted  in  the  vol- 
ume. It  is  an  interesting  volume,  but  like  all  such  antholo- 
gies it  raises  the  question  whether  any  one  man,  no  matter 
how  talented,  is  capable  of  choosing  a  list  of  the  best  verse  of 
the  year.  And  what  of  the  little  heart  poems  that  are  so  con- 
stantly springing  up  from  the  country  papers  ?  Mr.  Braith- 
waite has  ignored  all  verse  not  published  in  ''  American  Mag- 
azines." Surely  the  newspapers  deserve  some  credit — for 
much  of  the  verse  they  carry  is  worthy.  At  any  rate  the  vol- 
ume will  interest  those  poetically  inclined,  and  it  carries  with 
it  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Braithwaite  has  tried  to  be  a  just 
judge. 

"  The  Poets  of  the  Future  "t  is  another  anthology,  this 
time  selected  from  college  verse  written  during  19 16  and 
19 1 7.  Much  of  this  verse  is  highly  interesting,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  many  of  the  young  people  who  were  contrib- 
uting verse  to  college  papers  only  a  short  time  ago  have 
reached  the  distinction  of  having  their  verse  appear  in  cur- 
rent publications. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  is 
not  better  known  for  her  verse.  I  have  noticed  one  or  two  of 
her  poems  in  magazines,  but  whether  she  has  made  her  out- 
put so  limited  that  it  has  not  attracted  wide  attention — or 
whether  it  is  that  for  some  unknown  reason  editors  have  not 
recognized  her  worth,  I  cannot  say.  ''  Renascence,"^  her 
new  volume  of  verse,  shows  her  to  be  a  writer  of  more  than 
common  skill  and  policy.     She  has  an  emotional  sense  that 


* "  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1917,"   by  William  Stanley   Braith- 
waite.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

t "  The  Poets  of  the  Future."    A  College  Anthology.     Edited  by  Henry  T. 
Schnittkind,  Ph.D.    The  Stratford  Co.    $1.50  net. 

t "  Renascence,"  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.    The  Century  Co.    $1.00  net. 
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is  interesting  and  is  never  trite,  but  needs  to  watch  her  work 
that  it  does  not  become  morbid.  Her  Hghter  poems,  such  as 
''  Tavern  "  or  *'  An  Afternoon  on  a  Hill,''  are  charming. 

Some  Volumes  of  Varying  Interests 

Bruce  Barton  has  made  it  his  habit  to  write  a  weekly 
editorial  for  Every  Week,  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  and  fre- 
quently these  very  entertaining  sketches  stand  prominently 
as  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  magazine.  Fifty  of 
these  editorials,  probably  at  the  request  of  regular  readers  of 
the  magazine,  have  been  collected  and  brought  out  in  book 
form  under  the  title,  "  More  Power  to  You.''*  They  are 
wisely  chosen,  and  as  a  volume  show  Mr.  Barton  to  have  a 
keen  sense  of  appreciation  for  subjects  that  might  be  termed 
''  live,"  and  filled  with  Americanism.  The  book  is  decidedly 
worth  while. 

Another  small  volume,  and  one  of  rare  interest,  is 
"  Who's  Who  of  the  Chinese  in  New  York,"t  by  Warner 
M.  Van  Norden.  The  frank  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to 
interest  the  people,  and  especially  the  press  of  America,  in 
the  importing  of  Chinese  farmers  to  the  United  States,  so 
that  these  men  may  through  their  undeniable  skill  "  turn  the 
fast  ebbing  tide  of  our  field  productiveness."  The  author 
shows  that  the  Chinese  farmers  can  raise  an  average  of 
forty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  while  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  raising  only  11.9  bushels  on  the 
same  space.  Mr.  Van  Norden  is  not  at  all  in  favor  of 
importing  unmarried,  illiterate  coolie  labor,  but  he  does  feel 
that  some  of  the  better  class  Chinese  farmers  might  be  able 
to  help  in  the  very  vexing  question  of  food.  The  book  con- 
tains some  interesting  data  and  comments,  and  as  if  to  prove 
the  worth  of  the  Chinese,  Mr.  Van  Norden  has  given  a  short 
biography  of  the  successful  Chinese  in  New  York  City,  as 
well  as  listing  their  social  and  business  activities. 

A  war-time  volume  is  Granville  Fortescue's  ''  France 


*  "  More  Power  to  You,"  by  Bruce  Barton.    The  Century  Co.    $1.00  net. 
t  "  Who's  Who  of  the  Chinese  in  New  York,"  bv  Warner  M.  Van  Norden. 
Published  by  the  author  at  62  South  St.,  N.  Y.  C.    50  cents. 
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Bears  the  Burden  "'^' — one  more  author's  testimony  to  that 
bravest  of  countries,  to  the  men  and  women  who  managed 
in  that  Miracle  of  the  Marne  to  stop,  with  an  army  that  was 
almost  a  mob,  the  forces  of  the  Hun  who  had  been  in  training 
for  forty  years.    Mr.  Fortescue  says  in  his  closing  chapter: 

"  When  democracy  rises  triumphant  from  the  struggle  with  des- 
potism, and  when  the  last  page  of  war  history  is  written,  the  world 
will  gladly  acknowledge  its  debt  to  France." 

It  is  very  true,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  France  will  have 
to  wait  for  the  world  to  acknowledge  what  France  has  done. 
We  know  today,  we  knew  years  ago,  and  FU  guarantee  that 
even  the  military  party  of  Germany  knows — that  France 
saved  the  world  from  Prussianism. 

The  book  is  well  done,  and  as  all  war  books,  interesting. 

''A  History  of  American  Journalism,'' t  by  James  Melvin 
Lee,  head  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Journalism, 
is  a  thoughtfully  prepared  volume  that  will  appeal  to  all  those 
editorially  inclined.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  volume  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  published,  and  it  must  have  entailed  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work.  The  result  is  satisfying.  It  is  a 
book  for  the  serious  reader,  and  as  such  will  be  welcomed. 

''  English  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Appala- 
chians,''! collected  by  Olive  Dame  Campbell  and  Cecil  Sharp, 
is  an  interesting  volume  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
music,  while  ''  The  Exceptional  Child," §  by  MaximiUan  P.  E. 
Groszmann,  an  authority  on  children  and  their  educational 
problems,  tells  in  detail  the  problem  of  the  child  who  is  "  dif- 
ferent." As  a  text-book  for  parents  and  teachers  it  is  of 
exceptional  value. 

Some  Notable  Books  Not  Included  in  the  Above  Review 

"  His  Daughter,"  by  Gouverneur  Morris.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.35. 

"  Aliens,"  by  William  McFee.    Doubleday  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

*  "  France  Bears  the  Burden,"  by  Granville  Fortescue.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25.^^ 

t "  A  History  of  American  Journalism,"  by  Tames  Melvin  Lee.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    $3.50  net. 

t "  English  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachians,"  by  Campbell  and 
Sharp.^    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50  net. 

§ "  The  Exceptional  Child,"  by  Maximilian  E.  P.  Groszmann.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50  net. 
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"  The  White  Morning,"  bv  Gertrude  Atherton.  F.  A.  Stokes  & 
Co. 

"  The  U.  P.  Trail,"  by  Zane  Grey.    Parker  &'  Bros.    $1.50. 

**  Over  There  and  Back,"  by  Lieut.  Joseph  S.  Smith.  E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

"  The  Girl  From  Keller's,"  by  Harold  Bindloss.  F.  A.  Stokes  & 
Co. 

"  Christ ;  And  the  World  at  War,"  edited  by  Basil  Mathews.  The 
Pilgrim  Press.    $1.00. 

"  Mexico ;  From  Diaz  to  the  Kaiser,"  by  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedle.  Geo. 
PI.  Doran  &  Co.    $3.50. 

"  The  Tree  of  Heaven,"  by  May  Sinclair.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.60. 

"  The  Biography  of  a  Million  Dollars,"  by  Geo.  Kibbe  Turner. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

"  The  Prisoner  of  War  in  Germany,"  by  Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  A.B., 
M.D.    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.    $2.00. 

"  The  Bag  of  Saffron,"  by  Bettina  von  Hutteo.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    $1.50  net. 

*'  The  Hope  Chest,"  by  Mark  Lee  Luther.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

"  Home  Vegetables  and  Small  Fruit,"  by  Frances  Duncan.  Chas. 
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IF  GERMANY  SHOULD  WIN! 

By  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  GEORGE  REID,  G.C.B. 

FORMERLY   PREMIER   OF   AUSTRALIA,  AND  FIRST  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
AUSTRALIA  IN  LONDON.  NOW  MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT 


LET  US  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  our  confident  belief 
in  the  success  of  our  arms  and  contemplate  the  con- 
sequences of  a  German  victory. 
But  first  let  us  remember  the  nature  of  the  Prussian 
character,   for   that  is  the  governing  factor  in   all  things 
German. 

Prussians  are  a  peculiar  mixture  of  barbaric  medieval 
and  modern  forces.  They  have  mobilized  patriotism,  culture, 
and  brute  force  with  consummate  thoroughness.  The  choice 
between  preeminence  in  peaceful  enterprise,  and  preeminence 
in  war  was  one  which  Germany  enjoyed  beyond  any  other 
nation  in  1914.  There  were  intelligent  observers,  even  ex- 
Ambassadors  at  that  time  w^ho  thought  the  German  choice 
would  be  in  favor  of  pacific  penetration.  They  knew  all  about 
the  military  craze  for  "the  day,"  but  believed  that  the  rapid 
spread  of  Germany's  commerce,  to  say  nothing  of  the  social- 
ists in  Germany,  or  the  triple  Entente — would  keep  the 
Kaiser  quiet.  His  "  mailed  fist ''  for  the  colored  races,  and 
"  his  shining  sword  ''  for  his  European  neighbors — well — 
he  was  fond  of  tall  talk,  but  had  kept  the  peace  for  many 
years. 
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Unhappily  Bismarck  had  made  war,  hypocrisy,  and 
deceit,  splendid  Prussian  investments,  yielding  fame,  empire 
and  unexampled  prosperity  to  every  German  who  really 
counted.  The  wars  of  1864,  1866  and  1870  were  proofs  that 
the  German  God  was  to  be  depended  upon.  Just  as  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  a  ''  War  Lord,"  the  German  God  is  a  "  War 
God."  Treitschke  writes,  "  the  living  God  will  see  to  it  that 
war  will  always  recur  as  a  drastic  medicine  for  the  human 
race."  A  fitting  pendant  to  that  is  the  maxim  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  which  covers  every  source  of  atrocity  in 
war — "  It  is  permissible  for  the  belligerent  State  to  have 
recourse  to  all  means  which  enable  it  to  attain  the  object  of 
the  war."  A  full  explanation  of  the  rape  of  Belgium  is  fur- 
nished by  the  dictum  of  a  world  known  German  General — 
Von  Hartmann — "  international  war  must  beware  of  par- 
alyzing military  action  by  placing  fetters  upon  it." 

In  1914  Russia  was  showing  signs  of  a  new  life  in  spite 
of  the  Kaiser's  dear  friend  and  brother,  "  Nicky,"  and 
France  was  no  longer  the  creature  of  a  bastard  Imperialism. 
Could  Germany  afford  to  wait? 

As  for  Britain,  was  not  her  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
peace  party  and  her  Empire  crumbling  ?  Would  she  not  tem- 
porize until  it  was  too  late  to  check  the  great  adventure? 

As  for  the  United  States — were  they  not  too  busy  mak- 
ing riches  to  interfere,  and  would  they  not  keep  out  of 
trouble?  Besides,  was  not  German  power  immense,  above 
and  below,  in  that  distant  land  of  freedom  ? 

Those  two  dastardly  assassinations  which  gave  Austria 
her  chance  of  crushing  Serbia  forced  the  tremendous  issue 
of  peace  and  war  to  a  climax.  With  characteristic  audacity, 
Germany  replied  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  almost  frenzied  ap- 
peals that  she  was  afraid  to  interfere  as  it  might  provoke  Aus- 
tria to  some  irretrievable  step.  At  the  eleventh  hour  Austria 
tried  to  back  down.  Then  Germany  flashed  her  ultimatum 
to  Russia. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  war  became  more  chival- 
rous and  humane.  Solemn  treaties,  and  the  germs  of  an 
international  conscience  sought  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the 
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sick  and  the  wounded,  of  doctors,  nurses  and  all-  non-com- 
batants on  land  and  sea. 

THE   HATRED  OF   NATIONS   WAS  DYING  OUT 

The  result  of  these  alleviations  of  the  horrors  of  war  had 
been  marvellously  good.  The  hatreds  of  warring  nations 
began  to  die  out  with  the  last  whiif  of  battle  smoke.  Russia 
and  Japan,  the  Briton  and  the  Boer  were  glorious  proofs 
of  that. 

The  world  had  a  right  to  expect  that  Germany,  the 
leader  of  Europe  in  philosophy  and  culture,  would  fight  upon 
these  decent  lines,  would  at  least  observe  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  as  embodied  in  treaties  of  her  own  making. 

Alas!  Germany  has  degraded  war  to  a  level  of  law- 
lessness and  treachery,  and  brutality,  which  has  no  parallel 
vile  enough  in  modern  history.  Her  word  has  become  a  by- 
word. Her  most  solemn  oath  may  be  a  shameless  lie.  "  Ger- 
many above  all ''  means  Germany  above  every  law,  human 
or  divine.  Her  enemies  she  holds  bound  to  a  course  of  recti- 
tude, even  if  she  had  to  invent  the  breaches  of  good  faith 
which  she  passionately  denounces. 

The  versatile  genius  of  German  patriotism,  freed  from 
any  obligation  to  truth  or  honesty,  has  performed  prodigies 
of  mischief  and  corruption.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  America  where  Germany's  last  hope  of  detaching  a 
great  enemy  from  her  "  associates  ''  is  centred.  Germany 
cannot  corrupt  or  bamboozle  Britain,  France,  Italy  or  Japan. 
She  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Russia  what  a  basis  of  ''  no 
annexation  or  indemnities  "  can  be  twisted  into.  But  in  the 
United  States,  whose  war  advent  she  ridiculed,  has  she  ex- 
hausted her  bribes  or  her  powers  for  mischief?  If  she  could 
only  entice  President  Wilson  into  some  by-path  that  would 
set  Germany's  enemies  at  cross  purposes,  and  neutralize  three 
years  and  a  half  of  glorious  valor  in  the  battleports  of  free- 
dom, would  not  the  Kaiser  have  indeed  reason  to  thank  his 
German  God  for  a  crowning  mercy  ? 

The  wonderful  thoroughness  and  brilliant  wisdom  of 
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President  \\  ilson  since  April  last  will  eli'ace  many  bitter 
memories,  lie  may  have  been  slow  to  move,  but  when  he  did 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  his  wonderlull}'  vigorous  lead 
tound  an  equally  wondertul  backing  Irom  the  American  na- 
tion. VV  hat  IS  not  American  in  spirit  m  tne  United  States  is 
hiding  m  cellars  now.     hor  God's  sake,  keep  it  there! 

the  dioroughness  ot  German  methods  is  notorious, 
whether  in  the  arts  of  peace,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  war. 
But  that  thoroughness  m  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  a 
German  peace  would  have  quite  a  number  of  terrible  conse- 
quences for  vanquished  enemies  and  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  too,  that  had  not  aided  and  abetted  German  villainy. 

TERRIBLE    CONSEQUENCES    FOR    VANQUISHED    ENEMIES 

The  chief  aim  of  America,  Britain,  France  and  Italy, 
in  fighting  Germany  to  death,  is  to  establish  a  peace  that  will 
make  war  in  the  future  impossible.  The  Germain  aim  is  also 
to  establish  a  peace  that  will  make  war  in  the  future  impos- 
sible. These  aims  seem  identical  but  they  have  vastly  dif- 
ferent results  in  view  when  expressed  in  English  or  in 
German. 

An  allied  victory  or  peace — call  it  what  you  will — would 
aim  at  the  re-establishment  of  law  and  the  placing  of  human 
freedom  and  the  world's  peace  on  an  impregnable  basis — 
would  aim  at  the  removal  of  national  discords  and  oppres- 
sions— the  re-establishment  of  national  security  and  honesty 
— and  the  defeat  of  a  blood-thirsty  attempt  to  enslave  free 
nations.  That  victory  would  restore  to  the  world  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  and  the  benefits  of  democracy.  It  would 
prevent  the  degradation  and  defeat  of  national  and  individual 
ideals.  It  would  mean  arbitration  instead  of  murder,  per- 
petual peace  instead  of  everlasting  fear,  extravagance  and 
bloodshed. 

The  German  peace  would  make  war  impossible  too,  but 
by  making  freedom  impossi])le — by  stripping  the  free  na- 
tions of  any  power  of  offense  or  dcfeiise  against  their  con- 
querors for  all  time,  a  real  German  victory  means  the  strip- 
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ping  of  Britain  and  America  of  their  fleets  and  their  powers 
of  resistance  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  ever  building 
them  up  again,  it  would  mean  financial  as  well  as  every 
other  kind  of  national  ruin.  VVe  would  be  allowed  to  live  in 
order  to  work  off  that  stupendous  German  war  debt,  added 
to  our  own.  Terrible  as  such  calamities  would  be,  they  would 
be  far  more  easily  borne  than  the  presence  of  a  German 
soldiery  in  our  homes — all  the  pavements  would  be  free  for 
our  conquerors,  all  the  gutters  for  the  descendants  of  British, 
American,  French  and  ItaUan  patriots  who  bled  and  died 
in  the  centuries  of  the  past  in  order  that  the  world  might 
reach  freedom  at  last. 

One  of  the  most  plausible  of  German  tricks  in  these 
United  States  is  the  endeavor  to  revive  bitter  American  mem- 
ories by  lauding  France  and  decrying  Britain.  Though  Eng- 
land was  once  a  conquering  and  aggressive  power,  in  her 
worst  day  she  was  angelic  when  compared  with  the  modern 
German  Hun.  During  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
largely  owing  to  the  new  gospel  of  democracy  embodied  in 
the  War  of  Independence  and  the  American  Constitution,  the 
soul  of  British  statesmanship  has  been  born  again.  All  the 
Colonies  fit  for  self  government  have  got  it.  The  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  the  colored  subjects  of  our  Imperial 
Crown  are  now  the  objects  of  a  splendid  benevolent  trust,  in- 
stead of  the  victims  of  a  rapacious  Conqueror. 

WHAT  ABOUT  IRELAND? 

I  may  be  asked  ''  What  about  Ireland?  "  Well,  if  Ire- 
land has  not  a  Parliament  of  her  own  yet,  she  has  a  large 
share  in  the  greatest  Parliament  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
larger  according  to  population  than  England,  Scotland  or 
Wales.  According  to  electors,  she  should  have  about  sixty 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  she  has  one  hundred  and 
three.  She  enjoys  the  benefits  of  remedial  legislation  far  in 
advance  of  any  the  farmers  of  England  or  Scotland  have.  If 
Ireland  were  three  thousand  miles  away  from  England,  she 
might  have  had  her  independence  long  ago.     Alas !    Nature 
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has  married  tlie  two  isles  geograpiiicaiiy,  and  a  man  is  rather 
slow  to  let  his  wife  set  up  lor  herself  next  door. 

ihen  Germany  talks  about  the  "  Ireedom  of  the  seas," 
as  if  England  had  been  interfering  with  her.  No  ocean  wave 
has  been  stained  w^ith  the  blood  of  a  single  helpless  victim  of 
British  naval  supremacy.  In  the  British  Empire  there  are 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  souls.  Germany,  before 
the  war,  had  just  as  free  entrance  to  the  trade  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  of  those  millions,  as  Britain  herself. 
This  may  have  been  a  bad  policy,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  freedom 
about  it. 

It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  German  friendliness  in 
the  open  ports  of  the  British  Empire  was  part  and  parcel  of 
preparation  for  a  state  of  war. 

Germany's  African  colonization 

The  methods  of  German  colonization  in  Africa  make  it 
reasonable  to  believe  that  if  Germany  should  win,  it  would 
Ije  just  as  bad  for  the  colored  races  as  for  those  enjoying  an 
advanced  civilization.  Black  African  armies  intended  to 
back  up  German  designs  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the 
Atlantic  are  among  the  ambitions  of  German  statesmen. 
Africans  unfit  for  soldiering  would  make  good  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Inherent  in  this  and  most  other  German  visions  there 
is  one  fatal  drawback.  They  represent  an  era  of  selfish  ag- 
grandizement, which — once  the  universal  fashion — was  out 
of  date  in  19 14. 

The  hatred  which  Germans  cherish  fov  England,  which 
is  now  extended  to  Americans  also,  is  really  a  comi)liment, 
because  it  means  that  to  become  so,  Germany  must  crush  both 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Until  lately  national  rivalry  for  the  pride  of  place,  and 
its  collateral  advantages,  had  only  one  vehicle  of  efifort — 
violence,  actual  or  threatened.  But  recently  the  spread  of  in- 
dustry, the  expansion  of  wealth,  and  the  multiplication  of 
human  wants  and  oi)portunilies.  have  combined  to  give  na- 
tional rivalry  more  chances  along  peaceful  lines.    No  countrv 
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in  ancient  or  modern  times  has  made  a  better  use  of  these 
new  chances  than  the  German  nation.  This  made  it  all  the 
more  surprising  that  Germany  should  risk  everything  upon 
the  hazard  of  the  world-wide  war.  We  all  thought  that  war 
had  ceased  to  be  fashionable.  Every  pair  of  royal  and  Im- 
perial lips — all  Ministerial  utterances — proclaimed  an  ardent 
love  of  peace,  and  horror  of  war.  True,  armaments  had 
never  grown  more  rapidly  but  one  and  all  of  those  in  power 
scouted  the  idea  of  war  except  in  self-defense. 

The  only  two  great  nations  that  did  not  train  their  man- 
hood to  the  use  of  arms  were  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Both  had  powerful  fleets,  Britain  with  her  world- 
wide Empire,  and  her  population  mainly  dependent  upon  sea- 
power  for  food  and  raw  materials  had  naturally  enough 
supremacy  in  naval  power.  But  so  destitute  of  materials  for 
military  enterprise  was  Britain  in  July,  1914,  that  her  small 
expeditionary  force  of  150,000  men  had  only  470  guns,  and 
the  plants  for  making  rifles  would  only  turn  out  8,500  a 
month.  The  possible  output  of  shells  was  10,000  a  year. 
To  show  what  a  peace  sort  of  footing  that  was,  11,000,000 
British  shells  were  fired  off  in  the  Somme  battles  in  two  or 
three  weeks. 

THE  LOYALTY  OF  BRITISH  COLONIES 

The  sudden  development  of  the  British  armies,  and  war 
material,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  war. 
Greatest  and  grandest  of  all  has  been  the  turning  out  of  vast 
armies  of  civilians  at  short  notice  which  have  proved  equal 
and  more  than  equal  to  the  mightiest  preparations  of  the  most 
formidable  military  power  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  infamous  lie  that  British  soldiers  were  kept  out  of 
the  firing  line  and  Colonials  put  in  their  places  is  one  which 
Colonial  soldiers  are  the  first  to  expose  and  denounce.  In- 
deed, nothing  angers  the  Colonial  soldiers  more  than  the  well 
meant  generosity  of  British  journalists,  which  does  full  jus- 
tice to  Colonial  valor,  but  less  than  justice  to  the  heroism  of 
their  own  men,  who  constitute  far  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  men  in  the  fighting  front. 
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The  loyalty  of  the  countless  races  beneath  the  British 
flag  in  this  prolonged  and  desperate  crisis  is  a  sublime  proof 
of  the  equity  of  British  rule  in  these  later  days. 

Nowhere  would  a  German  peace  work  greater  evil  ih^.n 
in  the  United  States.  Not  only  would  American  ideals  of 
human  liberty  be  destroyed,  but  from  the  underworld  Ger- 
man American  traitors  in  countless  numbers  w^ould  emerge 
from  their  obscurity  to  sharpen  the  edges  of  German  brutality 
for  American  patriots. 


PLAYTHINGS 

By  MARY  CAROLYN  DAVIES 

ITH  my  two  hands  I  builded  hell, 

Within  my  brain  I  dreamed  a  God, 
And,  groping,  at  his  feet  I  fell. 
At  my  made  image  overawed. 
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A  little  heaven  I  builded  then. 

And  dreamed  out  any  thought  of  sin 

I  barred  it  safe  against  all  men, 
Then  prayed  my  God  to  let  me  in. 

And  then  one  day  I  looked  about 
And  saw  that  other  children  i)layed 

With  other  little  gods  and  hells 
And  little  heavens  they  had  made. 

And  all  the  heavens  and  all  the  hells 
Seemed  to  me  suddenly  so  small — 

I  saw  these  things  that  I  had  made 
Were  only  playthings,  after  all. 


THE  WORLD  STATUS  OF 
THE  GERMAN-RUSSIAN 

PEACE 

By  HON.  JOHN  W.  GRIGGS 

[FORMER  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES] 
{By  Interview  for Jhe  Forum) 

WE  have  reached  the  important  moment  in  this  genera- 
ation  when  we  demand  indications  of  personal  char- 
acter in  nations,  as  we  have  heretofore  required  it 
from  individuals.  Jn  the  modern  expectations  of  interna- 
tional stability,  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should  do  so,  not 
merely  for  self -protection  against  a  dangerous  National 
character,  but  also  to  enable  us  to  strengthen  some  otlier 
Nation  weakened  through  corruption  or  demoralization  by  an 
enemy.  This  is  the  exact  dilemma  in  which  Russia  is  placed 
today,  and  I  prefer  to  feel  that  we  should  approach  her  case 
with  a  diagnosis  that  is  in  sympathy  with  her  true  character 
of  a  united  Russian  nationality. 

Since  the  Czar  was  deposed  Russia  has  been  deprived  of 
a  very  necessary  organic  feature  of  National  character — 
Government  with  authority  and  power.  It  is  the  delicate 
balance  of  government  authority  that  sustains  National  pride, 
that  maintains  the  political  integrity  of  a  nation  and  confirms 
its  right  to  associate  equally  with  other  nations.  The  collapse 
of  this  vital  element  in  the  political  consciousness  of  any 
national  character  invalids  that  nation,  exposes  it  to  inter- 
national distrust  and  compels  orderly  nations  to  evade  the 
contagion  of  its  disordered  character. 

The  most  incipient  form  of  disease  that  eats  its  way  into 
the  good  character  of  any  people  in  these  rushing  times,  is 
German  propaganda.  Some  have  called  it  German  diplo- 
macy; others   German   efficiency;   but   whatever   name  you 
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give  it  the  deadly  consequences  of  its  treacherous  nature  are 
the  same.  It  destroys  the  moral  fiber  of  National  character 
and  undermines  the  principles  of  patriotism  that  should  per- 
vade every  nation  claiming  the  right  of  autonomous  govern- 
ment. 

HAS  THE  RUSSIAN  A  NATIONAL  CHARACTER? 

In  fairness  to  the  national  character  of  Russia  we  can 
without  straining  sympathy  or  inviting  criticism  admit  the 
strength  and  breadth  of  her  patriotic  nationality  preceding 
this  attack  upon  her.  One  can  recall  the  events  which 
brought  about  the  quickening  pulse,  the  organic  disturbance, 
the  ultimate  fever  of  rebellion  which  this  disease  of  German 
origin  created.  The  chief  sustaining  elementals  of  National 
character  in  Russia  may  have  been  the  sacred  paternalism  of 
influence  inspired  by  Russian  traditions  of  the  Czar,  and  the 
holy  traditions  of  the  Russian  church,  but  there  was  and  is 
something  greater  than  these  that  sustained  the  cohesive 
forces  of  the  Government  over  that  vast  amalgamation  of 
people  and  territory.  There  surely  must  be  in  Russia  a  tre- 
mendous impulse  of  National  character  which  is  only  in  tem- 
porary disorder. 

The  Russian  people,  not  merely  those  of  Petrograd  or 
Moscow,  but  the  vast  masses  of  Northern  and  Southern  Rus- 
sia, of  Finland,  and  Lithuania,  of  Ukraine,  of  Siberia,  have 
really  had  no  voice  in  the  recent  extraordinary  political 
demonstrations  made  in  the  name  of  their  entire  nationality. 
They  have  neither  rallied  from  the  Kerensky-Lenine-Trotzky 
epidemic  that  has  seized  them,  or  succumbed  to  it.  There 
surely  is  latent  in  these  millions  of  people  a  national  will,  but 
a  sort  of  atrophy  has  abated  their  national  impetus. 

We  must  at  least  look  at  the  present  situation  in  Russia 
with  a  favorable  reserve  of  opinion,  confident  of  believing 
that  Russia  as  a  Nation  is  still  our  Ally.  Nor  is  this  irrecon- 
cilable to  reason  when  we  make  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the 
Bolsheviki  fever  of  the  I.  W.  W.  pestilence  that  has  intruded 
itself. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  the  functions  of  Government  had 
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been  put  out  of  commission  in  Russia,  (perhaps  by  those  mys- 
terious methods  of  German  origin  of  which  we  are  becom- 
ing more  informed  every  day,)  the  pohtical  distemper  would 
not  have  weakened  the  national  system  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
treme sensibility  to  any  revolutionary  symptoms,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Government,  the  recent  performances  of  the 
German-Russian  peace  meeting  at  Brest-Litovsk  became  pos- 
sible. 

THE  GERMAN-RUSSIAN  TREATY  A  ''BAD  CHECK." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  enlightened  citizen 
of  any  established  Nation,  that  a  treaty  of  any  standing  in 
National  affairs  must  be  made  between  two  Governments 
equally  competent  to  sustain  its  conditions,  by  representa- 
tives equally  vested  by  Government  authority  to  sign  a  state 
document.  The  German-Russian  peace  paper  recently  signed 
by  Lenine  and  Trotzky  is  therefore  an  instrument  of  no  value 
to  Russia,  of-  no  status  with  other  nations,  but,  of  a  certain 
amusing  advantage  to  Germany.  I  say  amusing,  because 
Germany,  while  appreciating  the  illegal  character  of  such  a 
treaty,  has  in  mock  solemnity  applied  it  to  her  own  original 
purpose  of  conquest  in  Russia.  As  far  as  the  Allied  Nations 
of  the  world  are  concerned,  the  German-Russian  peace  treaty 
bears  the  same  relation  to  international  law  as  a  bad  check 
bears  to  the  banking  law, — it  is  insufficient  guarantee.  There 
being  no  authoritative  Government  in  Russia  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  no  treaty  exists.  The  document  itself  was  drawn  up 
by  Germany,  with  a  certain  sardonic,  serio-comic  appearance 
of  sincerity  that  must  have  been  impressive.  Lenine  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  even  read  it.  His  signature  to  the 
treaty  must  surely  have  been  an  act  of  German  coercion,  since 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  imperative  expression  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  contents.  Whatever  sensational  impres- 
sion the  world  may  have  gathered  from  the  reign  of  anarchy 
that  has  fastened  its  lawless  grip  on  certain  flabby  parts  of 
Russia,  we  can  be  certain  that  the  Russian  Nation  has  not 
betrayed  its  trust  as  an  Ally,  has  not  changed  its  National 
character  in  that  respect. 
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Russia,  the  Northern  giant  of  Europe,  has  not  outgrown 
its  strength  of  National  character;  that  virile,  tragic  char- 
acter of  barbaric  force  inspired  by  Peter  the  Great.  It  has 
not  disowned  the  inheritance  of  splendor  and  intelligence 
later  impressed  upon  it  by  Catherine  the  Great.  Neither  has 
Russia  forgotten  the  transition  from  serfdom  to  liberty  which 
Alexander  the  Second  accorded,  only  later  in  his  reign  to  re- 
turn to  the  temptations  of  autocracy,  for  which  he  was  assas- 
sinated. It  is  when  we  consider  the  quality  of  National  tem- 
perament in  this  giant  Russia,  the  melancholy  tendency,  the 
tragic  struggle  of  this  vast  Nation  to  emerge  out  of  inher- 
ited inclinations  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  National  char- 
acter, that  we  can  weave  from  the  threads  of  her  history  a 
pattern  that  is  dependably  true. 

RUSSIAN  SIMPLICITY  TRICKED 

It  is  not  the  character  of  the  Russian  Nation  that  is 
weak,  it  is  the  simplicity  of  her  character  that  has  been 
tricked,  temporarily  embarrassed  by  the  political  schemes  of 
others.  First  it  was  the  NihiHsts  who  stalked  the  political 
fields  of  the  Nation,  threatening  a  Government  that  was 
stronger  than  they  with  motives  of  strange  idealism.  The 
Nihilists  were  the  first  inarticulate  rebellion  of  a  Nation  in- 
clined to  a  Bourgeois  Government.  They  were  the  middle 
classes,  striking  at  the  autocracy  of  Russia  by  assassination, 
creating  unrest  among  the  uneducated  classes  by  giving  them 
a  dangerous  smattering  of  education.  Then  came  the  Ter- 
rorists, bred  into  being  by  the  Nihilists,  a  warning  of  the 
masses  seeking  a  way  to  find  for  themselves  a  National  iden- 
tity. This  was  a  broader,  bolder  outburst  of  suppressed  am- 
bition in  National  character.  Finally  the  Kerensky  boil,  a 
more  articulate  effort  of  previous  attempts  at  national  deter- 
mination began  to  afiiict  the  National  character  of  Russia. 

The  Kerensky  idealism  was  sincere,  but  it  was  doomed 
to  failure,  because  it  was  chiefly  a  protest  of  oratory.  Keren- 
sky did  not  have  the  nerve  to  fulfill  his  promises,  his  battles 
were  mere  strategy  of  words.     Words,  no  matter  how  well 
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you  marshal  them,  or  how  great  they  are  m  numbers,  cannot 
estabhsh  a  working  Government,  and  without  an  organized 
Government  there  is  no  National  element  that  can  be  diplo- 
matically recognized  by  other  nations. 

The  events  that  have  precipitated  the  present  crisis  in 
Russia  began  when  the  Government  went  to  pieces.  No 
other  Nation  in  the  world  could,  under  the  usages  of  inter- 
national law,  recognize  Russia  as  a  Nation,  in  the  absence  of 
an  organized  government  capable  of  preserving  order  and 
performing  its  treaty  obligations  and  its  international  duties. 
Adrift  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Russia  became  dazed,  her 
strength  and  unwieldy  force  disorganized  by  a  confusion  of 
National  purpose,  unable  to  go  forwards  or  backwards,  she 
was  compelled  to  stand  stupidly,  vacantly,  looking  into  the 
guns  of  the  German  army. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Bolshevikis,  Trotzky,  Lenine 
and  other  professional  political  leaders  of  their  color,  were 
actually  paid  agents  of  the  German  Government.  The  air  is 
so  freely  poisoned  with  suspicion  when  one  comes  near  the 
German  line,  that  such  a  rumor  is  not  wholly  tangible.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deny  the  patriotism  of  such  men 
as  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  because  they  do  not  profess  that  they 
have  any  patriotism. 

THE    CHARACTER   OF   THE    BOLSHEVIKI 

The  nature  of  the  Bolsheviki  movement  in  Russia  is 
wholly  comprehensible  in  any  Nation  where  the  laws  of  good 
Government  are  observed.  It  is  the  Nature  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
of  the  self-seeking  ravishers  of  order,  of  the  sophistry,  that 
makes  loafers  of  men. 

Trotzky,  formerly  an  East  Side  product  of  the  New 
York  slum  district,  never  believed  in  National  character,  nor 
in  patriotism.  Like  all  men  of  the  unwashed,  violent,  ex- 
patriated quality,  he  preached  the  doctrine  that  Nations 
should  exist  without  Government.  He  believed  in  the  law- 
less conduct  of  Nations,  under  mob  license,  which  is  no  license 
at  all.     The  principles  he  tried  to  impose  upon  the  Russian 
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people  were  those  that  lead  straight  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  In 
the  name  of  Liberty,  that  much-maligned  woman  of  demon- 
strated national  chastity,  he  inspired  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
tional pride.  One  of  his  most  enlightening  orders,  a  com- 
mand that  revealed  his  incompetence,  if  not  his  conspiracy, 
was  to  abolish  officers  of  the  Russian  army.  Nothing  could 
have  rendered  more  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  than  such 
an  emergency.  This  was  done  under  the  impression  sent 
forth  that  Russia  must  be  free.  No  one  seemed  to  have 
reason  enough,  or  power  enough  to  point  out  the  simple  fact 
that  an  army  without  officers  would  mean  a  Nation  without 
Government.  Freedom  without  law  is  nothing  but  chaos  and 
anarchy.  Russia,  betrayed  by  these  men  into  a  state  of  help- 
less inertia,  reeling  like  a  giant  made  drunk  on  false  promises, 
quite  naturally  stumbled  into  a  German-Russian  peace.  With 
Trotzky  cajoling  this  giant  on  one  side,  Lenine  on  the  other, 
and  the  melodious  song  of  Kerensky  freedom  soothingly  run- 
ning through  this  stupefied  consciousness  of  Russia,  some  of 
its  people  were  induced  to  believe  that  Germany  was  a  friend, 
and  the  spectacle  of  this  great  Nation  leaning  heavily  on  the 
Germans  for  support,  has  made  the  other  Nations  feel  sorry 
for  Russia.  Yet,  until  there  comes  into  existence  a  Govern- 
ment in  Russia,  that  is,  a  real,  practical,  just,  orderly  and  au- 
thoritative Government,  no  other  Nation  can  express  even 
the  most  formal  regrets,  nor  can  any  Nation  come  to  the 
rescue. 

RUSSIA  IN  THE  GROWING  PAINS  OF  EVOLUTION 

Alienated  by  territorial  barriers,  sprawling  far  over  the 
Northern  map  of  Europe,  Russia  was  entirely  defenseless 
against  these  insinuating  approaches  of  Germany.  The  ad- 
vices of  Trotzky  and  Lenine  were  worse  than  fatal.  The 
growing  pains,  the  spasmodic  convulsions  of  Governmental 
effort  made  by  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council,  the 
present  Duma,  the  various  twists  and  writhings  of  this  giant 
Nation  to  regain  its  National  poise  of  character,  were  unfor- 
tunately without  value  to  its  international  standard.  They 
were  no  doubt  the  first  awakening  of  the  stiff,  awkward 
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joints  which  this  great  giant  of  the  North  had  endured  in  a 
long  sleep  of  a  suppressed  National  animation.  But,  it  was  a 
dangerous  awakening,  because  there  were  no  trained  physi- 
cians of  political  science  to  prescribe  a  cure  for  the  symptoms 
of  restlessness.  There  was  no  leader  in  Russia,  only  a 
roving  crowd  of  cutthroats  who  were  leading  the  Nation 
into  mystery. 

One  is  tempted  to  speculate  how  such  men  as  Trotzky 
and  Lenine  acquired  the  extraordinary  skill  and  knowledge  to 
seize  this  great  giant  at  his  vulnerable  point.  How  these  or- 
dinary men,  with  the  most  ordinary  knowledge  of  life,  were 
able  to  influence  the  dull  imagination  of  a  people  childlike  in 
their  faith,  gullible  in  their  national  senses.  Complete  suc- 
cess of  their  plans,  the  deliberate  weakening  of  National  pride 
and  National  honor  in  Russia  through  an  appeal  by  extrava- 
gant promises  of  disastrous  freedom,  the  certainty  with  which 
their  operations  finally  destroyed  all  semblance  of  Govern- 
ment, so  as  to  complete  a  state  of  ideal  chaos,  and  the  ultimate 
finale  at  a  ''peace"  conference"  in  Brest-Litovsk  seem  to 
be  the  conception  of  a  more  brilliant,  more  experienced  talent 
for  political  schemes  of  destruction  than  either  of  these  men 
possessed. 

THE  GERMAN  CONQUEST  CANNOT  ABSORB  RUSSIA 

The  German-Russian  peace  treaty,  as  it  is  called,  a  docu- 
ment, as  I  have  said,  without  any  standing,  was  like  a  fake 
passport  made  out  by  Germans  in  this  country  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  War.  It  was  merely  a  pass  to  enter  Russia 
without  question.  Of  course,  the  Germans  expected  resist- 
ance to  its  face  value,  which  was  nothing.  Of  course,  they 
never  abated  their  plans  as  conquerors  of  Russia.  The  Ger- 
man-Russian peace  treaty  can  be  easily  understood  if  you  can 
imagine  that  France  should  give  Germany  a  free  pass  to 
enter  Paris.  Germany,  of  course,  would  accept  with  solemn 
assurances  of  gratitude  and  regard  for  the  favor  till  they 
were  marching  into  the  city;  then  they  would  stay  until  they 
were  ejected  by  force. 
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Russia,  conquered  by  Germany,  is  by  no  means  Russia 
absorbed  by  Germany  under  a  justifiable  treaty  of  peace. 
Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  a  complete  German  conquest  of 
the  Russian  Nation,  would  it  be  possible  in  any  final  sense? 
I  think  not.  The  National  character  of  Russia,  once  alive 
to  the  struggle  for  Nationality  which  they  must  achieve  for 
themselves,  will  not  be  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  any  con- 
spirators, any  betrayers  of  their  National  freedom.  That 
struggle,  the  most  glorious  Russia  has  ever  attempted,  the 
most  vigorous  emergence  of  her  Nationality,  will  doubt- 
less have  the  assistance  of  the  Allied  Nations.  .    • 

The  avenging  hour  of  Russia's  betrayal  by  the  enemy 
may  not  come  till  Germany  is  finally  defeated  by  the  Allies. 
The  present  difficulty  of  inoculating  the  feverish  arteries  of 
Russia  with  a  tonic  of  fighting  men  and  ammunition  is  in- 
surmountable, if  it  had  been  possible,  the  friendly  interest 
of  the  Allied  Nations,  as  well  as  the  diagnosis  of  Russia's 
ailment  made  by  them  would  have  suggested  instant  and  am- 
ple relief.  Russia  was  inaccessible,  rebelious  in  her  sickness 
of  political  anarchy,  unapproachable  for  immediate  help. 

The  present  successes  of  German  conquests  in  Russia 
are  beyond  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  Teutonic  triumphs 
in  the  war.  Russia  is  perhaps  the  richest  territory  in  the 
world  in  raw  materials,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  ex- 
ploited through  neglect  of  transportation  facilities.  The 
field  for  Germany's  trade  expansion  in  Russia  is  enormous. 
Perhaps  the  ominous  silence  ot  other  Nations  upon  the  im- 
portance of  Germany's  victory  in  Russia  is  a  secret  prepara- 
tion to  oppose  her  trade  ambitions  in  that  country.  They  are 
not  talking,  they  are  thinking. 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  SAVE  RUSSIAN  NATIONAL  CHARACTER 

There  is  only  one  thing  can  save  the  National  character 
of  Russia  from  a  prolonged  struggle  against  oppression,  and 
that  is  for  the  Allies  to  beat  the  German  to  his  knees,  to  de- 
stroy the  Teuton  conspiracy  of  brain  and  arms  against  the 
world,  by  beating  his  brains  out  with  a  club.     There  seems  to 
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be  in  the  German  makeup  a  great  deal  of  the  bulldog  in  his 
tactics  of  war.  The  only  way  to  make  a  bulldog  let  go  when 
he  gets  a  hold  on  anything  is  to  beat  him  into  insensibility. 

Whether  it  is  wise  and  prudent  for  Japan  to  intervene 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Siberia  is  a  question  which  for  its 
decision  requires  more  knowledge  of  the  situation  at  that 
distant  point  than  is  now  accessible  to  the  public.  Such  con- 
templated action  requires  a  most  delicate  consideration  on 
account  of  the  psychological  effect  on  the  Russian  people.  If 
it  be  necessary  to  protect  that  region  from  German  occupation 
then  no  matter  how  the  people  of  Russia  may  regard  it  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  enemies  of  Germany 
that  such  intervention  should  be  made. 

A  JAPANESE  INVASION  OF  SIBERIA  NOT  INJURIOUS 

I  have  no  fear  of  any  Japanese  invasion  of  Siberia  that 
will  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  By 
reason  of  its  proximity  Japan  is  the  natural  guardian  of  that 
region  against  German  occupation.  Japan  stands  with  refer- 
ence to  that  Pacific  front  in  somewhat  the  same  attitude  that 
the  United  States  stands  with  reference  to  this  hemisphere, 
where,  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  opposes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  American  territory  by  any  European  power.  For 
their  own  National  protection  it  would  seem  reasonable  that 
Japan  should  object  to  the  occupation  and  control  of  the 
Siberian  Coast  or  Country  by  Germany.  Whatever  Japan 
does  should  be  done  after  a  clear  explanation  of  her  pur- 
pose similar  to  that  which  was  made  by  the  United  States 
when  it  took  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  declaring  that 
when  order  was  restored  and  a  local  government  established 
it  would  leave  the  Island  to  its  people. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  the  future  conse- 
quences of  German  invasion  in  Russia.  It  looks  as  though, 
alienated  as  that  great  country  is  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  disorganized  as  she  is  in  military  strength,with  the  inspi- 
ration that  comes  from  national  patriotism  almost  non-exist- 
ent, one  part  of  our  obligation  in  winning  the  war  will  be  to 
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dislodge  Germany  from  her  territorial  acquisitions  in  Russia. 
There  is  a  very  substantial  evidence  that  the  Russian  people 
desire  a  Republican  form  of  Government.  There  has  been 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  plans  of  world  democracy  are 
in  the  National  character  of  Russia.  The  desire  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  oppose  imperial  power  is  therefore  a  very 
hopeful  outlook  for  her  final  re-election  as  an  active  Ally 
with  other  Nations  against  autocratic  Imperialism.  The 
Ukraine  Province  will  perhaps  maintain  its  independence,  as 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  provinces  in  Russia  will 
wish  for  the  same  self-determination. 

In  considering  the  struggle  through  which  Russia  is 
passing,  a  most  regrettable  thing  is  the  absence  of  that  high 
spirit  and  purpose  which  should  characterize  every  national 
revolution.  The  American  Revolution  was  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  liberty  from  oppression  through  an  independent 
government,  having  all  the  forms,  safeguards  and  balances 
that  characterize  a  Republic  governed  by  law.  The  French 
Revolution  passed  through  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, but  a  distinguished  French  Historian,  with  entire  justice 
and  truthfulness,  sums  up  its  accomplishment  as  follows : 

''  It  did  away  with  the  arbitrary  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs ;  it  endeavored  to  make  reason  the  guide  of  intel- 
lect; to  make  liberty  the  guide  of  governments;  progress  the 
ambition  of  peoples,  and  law  the  sovereign  of  the  whole 
world." 

That  the  same  aims  and  purposes  do  not  distinguish  the 
Russian  revolution  is  due  to  the  crazy  doctrines  preached  by 
Anarchists  and  so-called  International  Socialists  like  Trotzky 
and  Lenine  in  Russia  and  many  of  the  same  brood  in  better 
regulated  and  more  advanced  and  civilized  lands. 

In  considering  the  National  struggle  through  which 
Russia  is  passing  it  is  well  that  we  remember  with  sympathy 
her  National  instinct  for  freedom.  And,  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant, if  we  wish  to  restore  Russia  to  her  former  strong 
position  as  an  Ally,  that  we  win  the  war. 


THE  EXTRAVAGANCE  OF 
WOMEN'S  WAR-CLOTHES 

^By  BARONESS  FRANCISKA  VON  HEDDEMANj 

(FORMERLY  COURT  DRESSMAKER  TO  .HER^  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ^MARY  .OF 
ENGLAND  AND  THE  DOWAGER  QUEEN  ALEXANDRAJ^, 

THE  beautiful,  high-heeled  American  Amazon,  who 
since  the  United  States  entered  the  war  has  been  invit- 
ing the  defenseless  gaze  of  all  men  allied  to  defeat  the 
enemy,  is  trying  to  extend  her  reputation  (or  lose  it)  for 
economy  in  clothes.  It  annoys  her,  because  the  clothes  are 
really  beautiful.  But,  incidentally,  we  who  live  in  New 
York  are  also  at  war,  just  as  much  as  the  trim  little  model 
of  fashion  is  in  Paris  or  Vienna.  I  speak  of  New  York,  think- 
ing in  the  same  association  of  war  clothes  worn  by  women  in 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta  or  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  really  one  of  the  great  questions  of  national  value  to 
decide  just  what  American  women  should  wear  during  the 
war.  When  a  celebrated  English  actress  was  asked  by  a 
press  writer  in  New  York  what  the  pervading  shade  of  wom- 
en's clothes  were  in  London,  she  replied  rather  grimly  that  it 
was  black,  that,  in  fact,  all  colors  had  been  abandoned  except 
those  to  be  seen  in  the  British  flag. 

New  York  just  now  is  the  gayest  place  in  this  blood- 
stained world.  It  stuns  those  who  have  just  crawled  out  of 
the  war-pits  of  Europe.  Ever;  I,  who  left  England  two  years 
ago,  feel  a  certain  resentment  at  the  prosperous  appearance, 
the  pleasure-loving  air,  the  flippant  indifference  in  women's 
clothes  to  the  severity  in  other  aspects  of  life  in  war  time. 

The  "  priceless  day  "  in  clothes  is  every  day  in  New 
York. 

Perhaps  the  promise  of  spring  in  the  first  days  of  March 
went  to  our  heads  too  soon  this  year,  for  the  epidemic  of  shab- 
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bincss  which  always  attacks  the  ladies  at  this  time  seemed  to 
occur  unseasonably  early.  Or,  was  it  the  eagerness  of  the 
trades  people,  anxious  to  reap  the  harvest  of  American-made 
fabrics  forced  upon  us  by  the  war,  which  made  the  shop 
windows  display  their  festive  rakishness  of  color  and  silks 
before  winter  had  settled  accounts  with  us? 

One  must  always  judge  a  woman  by  her  looks.  It  is 
unfair,  but  the  tradition  sticks,  that  women  adorn  themselves 
so  that  they  may  inspire  others.  In  Europe,  war,  with  its 
hideous  leer,  has  entirely  defeated  this  innocent  tradition  in 
women's  clothes — it  has  forced  them  into  new  styles  of  self 
defense.  In  America  the  monster  cannot  reach  the  women, 
so  they  have  not  felt  its  menace  to  their  beauty.  The  fash- 
ionables in  New  York,  as  in  other  large  American  cities,  dis- 
regard the  warnings  which  have  been  so  industriously  spread 
by  the  authorities  from  Washington. 

THE  NEW  THRILL  OF  EXCITEMENT 

The  war  cry  has  not  penetrated  to  the  exquisitely  em- 
broidered lingerie — at  a  hundred  dollars  a  garment — that  the 
American  woman  wears,  or  to  her  conscience.  They  must 
be  sense-proof — these  softly  soothing  garments,  in  spite  of 
their  costliness.  They  seem  to  be  a  strange  variant  of  the 
new  thrill  that  has  seized  the  American  woman  this  year — a 
consciousness  that  she  is  the  most  extravagantly  dressed 
woman  in  the  world. 

Paris  has  grown  old,  indifferent  to  her  former  standards 
of  fashion,  a  victim  to  the  economic  plague  that  has  come 
upon  her.  The  great  French  city  of  world  coquetry  has 
transferred  the  spirit  of  her  gaiety  to  New  York,  and  it  is 
spreading  over  the  whole  of  the' United  States. 

It  is  an  extravagant,  reckless,  luxurious  gaiety  of  high 
colors,  rich  silks,  close-fitting  skirts  and  filmy  laces.  From 
my  own  point  of  view  clothes  cannot  be  too  expensive.  The 
conscience  of  a  court  dressmaker  has  no  sordid  accounts  to 
keep  with  fashion.  One  or  two  Queens  I  have  gowned  in 
Europe  during  my  business  career  in  conducting  the  House  of 
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Frederic,  in  London,  dressed  very  economically,  but  their 
economy  was  but  an  eccentricity  of  royalty.  Before  the  war 
court  gowns  were  an  extravagance,  but  since  the  war  even 
these  regal  figures  of  fashion  have  felt  the  pinch  of  disaster 
and  royalty  wears  today  the  simplest  gowns  of  modest  cost. 

It  is  the  American  woman  whose  extravagance  has  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  the  war.  She  alone  reigns  in  the  old 
indisputable  splendor  of  clothes  that  cost  fabulous  sums.  She 
is  still  wearing  the  imported  styles,  though  there  are  no 
imported  gowns  to  speak  of.  She  is  able  to  do  this  because 
these  "  importations  "  are  made  in  America,  where  they  cost 
more  than  they  did  when  they  were  made  abroad.  It  is  the 
milliners  and  the  dressmakers  who  are  imported,  not  the 
gowns.  It  is  they  who  are  receiving  more  for  their  work  in 
this  country  than  they  did  in  Paris.  Of  course,  the  Amer- 
ican woman  has  gained  much  in  the  good  taste  and  refine- 
ment which  these  foreign  dressmakers  -have  brought  with 
them  to  America.  They  have  really  had  a  sober  influence  on 
womens'  clothes.  The  pretentious,  loud  and  somewhat 
coarse  jumble  of  many  colors  has  given  way  to  more  sub- 
dued and  modest  shades,  but  there  is  still  a  strange  oblivion 
of  purpose  and  style  in  the  war  clothes  made  for  American 
women.  An  incongruous  callousness,  a  kind  of  barbaric  neu- 
trality of  temperament  prevails  in  the  modern  clothes  one  sees 
along  Fifth  avenue,  at  the  opera,  in  the  ballroom.  There 
appears  to  be  a  perpetual  restlessness  of  dress,  a  still  hunt 
among  the  Amazons  of  abbreviated  skirts  and  colored  boots 
for  something  startling,  new  and  varying. 

I  have  been  shocked  by  the  unrestrained  luxury  of  wom- 
en's clothes  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  At  a 
fashionable  dance  the  other  evening  the  extravagance  in 
gowns  was  commonplace;  there  was  a  costly  splendor  in  the 
clothes,  a  fabulous  gaiety  of  the  beautiful.  I  wondered  if  the 
great  whirlpool  of  death  over  there  really  existed,  wondered 
if  the  fathers,  husbands,  sons  and  those  beautifully  gowned 
women  were  really  giving  their  lives  for  world  democracy! 
Or,  was  this  scene  of  exotic  charm  merely  a  phantom  picture 
of  something  I  still  remembered  from  those  days  of  court 
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splendor  in  England  and  France  before  the  war.  Were  the 
American  women  really  alive  in  their  extravagance  or  were 
they  delicate  puppets  being  moved  by  invisible  wires  for  my 
astonished  amusement. 

PARIS   WILL  NEVER  REIGN    SUPREME  AGAIN 

It  was  all  too  real. 

Paris  will  never  reign  supreme  again,  at  least,  for  a  long 
while,  as  the  arbiter  of  fashion.  New  York  has  taken  its 
place.  1  he  war  clothes  of  the  American  women  are  respon- 
sible for  a  new  impulse  in  extravagance.  To  my  mind,  it  is 
an  eccentric  extravagance,  for  the  styles  they  have  chosen 
through  supreme  splendor  of  originality  are  a  trifle  too  primi- 
tive in  design.  Of  course,  you  have  no  matrons  in  America. 
Women  do  not  grow  up;  they  have  remained  extremely 
young  since  the  war.  It  seems  to  have  shortened  their  skirts, 
lengthened  their  boots,  lifted  their  heels  and  given  them  doll 
faces.  While  it  is  a  perplexing  evolution  it  is,  of  course,  a 
new  enchantment. 

And  yet,  why  all  this  extravagance  and  beauty  in  the 
lovely  war  time  clothes  the  American  woman  is  wearing,  since 
the  great  moving  element  of  war,  the  men,  are  not  here  to 
enjoy  this  vision  of  loveliness?  They  are  away  fighting  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  is,  after  all,  only  the  slackers  and 
the  exempt  who  reap  this  harvest  of  loveliness.  It  is  a  pity, 
because  the  American  woman  has  never  looked  more  superb. 
And  she  has  never  been  more  reckless  in  adornment  and  lin- 
gerie than  she  is  today,  for  whatever  else  she  does  for  the 
war  she  spares  no  dollar  on  herself.  Her  war  clothes  cost 
more  than  they  ever  did.  The  demure  tailor-made  suits,  the 
exquisite  afternoon  gowns,  the  dancing  frocks,  the  ballroom 
splendor  of  dress,  there  they  are,  their  prices  going  higher 
and  higher  as  the  death  lists  of  the  great  war  grow  bigger 
and  more  ghastly.  One  is  mystified  to  understand  how  so 
much  money  can  be  spent  on  the  vanities  of  life  when  the 
horrors  of  war  are  reaching  toward  us  nearer  day  by  day. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  women  in  America,  whose  clothes 
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are  such  a  flagrant  contrast  to  the  sombre  mood  of  milhons  of 
other  women  in  Paris,  in  London,  in  Vienna,  in  all  the  once 
celebrated  centres  of  fashion  in  Europe,  can  be  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  the  great  war  ? 

It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  dress  has  its  compensa- 
tions for  at  least  one  class  of  women ;  they  are  the  dressmak- 
ers. As  long  as  New  York  insists  on  gaiety  so  long  will 
the  women  keep  the  dressmakers  busy  making  them  more 
beautiful,  at  higher  prices.  So  far  we  have  had  no  Com- 
missioner of  Dress  to  restrict  the  extravagance  in  war  clothes 
but  such  an  official  is  sadly  needed.  An  academic  criticism 
of  women's  clothes  might  not  be  stimulating  to  the  dressmak- 
ers, but  it  would  be  revealing.  We  might  find  in  the  Com- 
missioner's analysis  for  dress  conservation  some  acid  test  by 
which  we  could  distinguish  the  difference  between  a  well 
dressed  and  a  war  dressed  woman. 

THE  WAR-DRESSED  WOMAN 

In  New  York  the  war  dressed  woman  would  be  conspicu- 
ous, though  in  the  other  large  cities  I  am  told  they  are  many. 
There  is,  however,  a  recognized  war  dressed  woman,  a  sort  of 
military  upper  garment,  with  a  compromise  in  trousers,  half 
skirt,  half  bloomer.  The  hat,  which  Dickens  declared  was 
the  standard  sign  of  a  gentleman,  is  worn  by  the  war  dressed 
woman  like  a  man.  They  are  really  quite  nice  women,  too,  a 
little  stern  of  face,  a  little  mannish  of  stride,  but  they  are 
ready  to  do  their  part  in  the  war.  My  own  impressions  of 
women  who  fight  have  never  calculated  upon  this  type 
of  woman.  She  is  still  a  romantic  sort  of  figure  to  me,  a 
woman  embarking  on  a  new  form  of  adventure. 

It  is,  of  course,  excusable  that  she  takes  so  much  trouble 
and  goes  to  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  make  her  war  dress 
fit  properly,  to  see  that  it  is  made  of  fine  cloth,  exquisitely  fin- 
ished, by  a  tailor.  Women  are  nothing  if  not  efficient  and 
alive  to  their  own  good  looks.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  as  if 
the  American  woman  has  applied  her  war  note  in  dress  to 
the  appearances  of  war  rather  than  to  the  necessities  of  war. 
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In  general,  she  has  ignored  the  idea  entirely.  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  society  women  who  have  hecome  so  busy  ni 
war  measures  do  not  dress  in  war  regalia.  If  anything,  these 
women  of  American  fashion  have  subdued  their  toilettes,  but 
they  have  not  restrained  their  cost.  Why  should  they  ?  With 
over  a  hundred  thousand  millionaires  in  the  country  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  expense  from  style. 

The  "  mondaine  "  in  America  is  still  in  the  great  major- 
ity, and  it  is  with  these  well  dressed  women  that  we  should 
take  issue.  In  America  she  is  less  distinctive  than  she  is  in 
Europe,  where  women  establish  themselves  in  the  world  by 
the  character  of  their  clothes.  The  ''  mondaine  "  who  might 
be  literally  described  as  a  woman  of  the  world,  selects  her 
clothes  adapted  to  the  part  she  plays  in  life.  She  castes  her- 
self in  the  comedy  drama  of  her  emotions  and  dresses  ac- 
cordingly. In  America  the  ''mondaine"  is  less  circum- 
spect. She  keeps  one  eye  on  the  shop  window,  scans  the 
fashion  magazine,  studies  the  stage  clothes  and — imitates. 
She  calculates  values  by  the  prices  not  by  the  character  of 
her  clothes.  The  result  is  that  the  foreign  dressmakers  who 
flocked  to  this  country  to  escape  the  war  are  not  impressing 
economy  on  her.     Perhaps  they  couldn't  if  they  wished  to. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  materials  in  America.  No  lack 
of  money  to  buy  out  the  goods  that  are  made  up,  no  restric- 
tion of  style.  The  modesties  of  fashion  which  have  been 
fastened  on  the  war-stricken  women  of  Europe,  have,  not  in- 
terested the  American  women.  I  confess  that  although  it  is 
a  problem  which  as  a  dressmaker  I  might  not  wish  to  have 
solved,  it  is  an  increasing  perplexity,  that  as  a  woman,  I 
sincerely  deplore. 

THE  CHANGE  MUST  COME 

War  clothes  at  war  prices  for  women  in  this  country 
must  become  a  necessity.  Even  the  ''  mondaines  "  must  be 
prepared  for  a  change.  It  must  come  because  with  over  a 
million  men  in  the  great  American  army  sacrificing  their  pri- 
vate interests,  stagnating  their  business  success  for  the  great 
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cause,  the  women  will  soon  feel  the  pinch  of  economy.  Then* 
men  will  be  unable  to  supply  the  funds  for  expensive  clothes, 
and  then  what  will  happen? 

Oi  course,  there  will  still  be  a  large  number  of  women 
with  mdependent  lortunes  who  will  not  teel  the  need  of  reduc- 
ing their  expenditure  on  clothes,  but  they  will  be  in  the  minor- 
ity. Ihey  will  find  their  extravagance  an  insult  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  economy  and  public  opinion  will  dispose 
of  them  none  too  gently. 

First,  like  other  absorbing  topics  of  women's  lives,  dress 
must  sink  into  oblivion  when  the  great  issues  of  war  confront 
us  here  in  America.  It  may  seem  a  rather  gloomy  sugges- 
tion, but  the  women  in  Europe  have  had  to  face  this  situation. 

New  York  is  very  much  in  evidence  before  the  world 
as  a  new  fashion  centre.  In  spite  of  war  the  American 
woman  is  destined  to  be  the  leading  queen  of  beauty  and 
dress.  It  is  an  interesting  forecast  to  those  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  evolution  of  women's  clothes,  since  the  first  days 
of  Worth  to  the  last  days  of  Paquin,  because  when  the  Amer- 
ican woman  has  actually  taken  the  lead  in  dress  she  will 
doubtless  impress  new  modes  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
shall  find  in  America  a  centre  for  a  very  democratic  fashion 
in  women's  clothes.  It  will  be  governed  by  the  novelty  and 
skill  of  American  fabrics.  Already  one  sees  that  they  have 
been  beautifully  conceived,  their  color  schemes  are  very  orig- 
inal, not  too  futuristic,  more  adaptable  to  the  ethereal  and 
classic  designs  which  were  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  dress- 
makers abroad.  There  is  a  prophetic  character  in  the  work- 
manship of  these  homemade  fabrics  that  is  already  in  touch 
with  great  events,  in  which  the  United  States  intends  to  win  a 
victorious  world  democracy. 

I  predict  that  there  will  come  an  epoch  in  women's  war 
clothes  in  America  when  the  military  and  masculine  influence 
in  them  today  will  revert  to  a  more  feminine  daintiness  and 
style.  This  revolution  in  dress  will  be  brought  about  as 
much  by  the  political  appeal  of  the  world's  affairs  as  by  its 
military  triumph.  It  will  not  be  quite  so  grotesque  as  some 
women  seem  to  predict  in  their  present  exaggeration  of  ideas 
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in  clothes,  but  it  will  probably  blend  into  a  very  becoming  and 
far  more  entertaining  style. 

Fashion  is  fickle.  She  is  perpetually  finding  new  follies 
to  hang  on  the  point  of  her  caprice,  and  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  lead  these  New  York  women.  The  war  cry  may  start  a 
new  episode  in  dress  for  any  season.  The  bugle  call  is  very 
inspiring. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  much  hoped  for  peace  would  her- 
ald quite  another  mood.  Women  would  indulge  their  inclina- 
tion far  more  freely  in  that  case.  Of  course,  they  would  fmd 
something  new.  I  have  a  notion  that  the  American  woman 
would  choose  blue  as  her  favorite  color,  the  color  of  democ- 
racy. All  other  shades  would  be  banished.  Then  there 
would  follow  a  rage  for  the  tri-color  dress,  the  stars  and 
stripes  transformed  into  a  ravishing  toilette,  so  beautiful,  so 
elegant,  that  no  cost  would  be  too  elaborate.  American  ex- 
travagance will  always  prevail,  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
American  woman. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  other  obligations 
forcing  themselves  upon  us,  other  things  to  do  with  our  lives 
than  to  clothe  them  extravagantly.  We  must  first  realize  that 
war  demands  war  clothes.  Strive  for  the  beautiful  in  clothes 
by  all  means,  but  don't  squander  your  substance.  In  Europe 
nobler,  higher  sentiments  than  clothes  have  silenced  the 
voices  of  vanity.  Look  first  into  the  stagnant  pool  of  war, 
you  will  find  yourself  reflected  in  it,  looking  far  dififerently 
than  you  expected.  You  will  find  in  its  obscured,  blurred  re- 
flection of  horror  something  that  will  make  you  forget  the 
extravagance  of  clothes.  Then  you  will  not  return  to 
thoughts  of  expensive  gowns  and  lingerie,  to  dances,  theatres, 
supper  parties,  because  the  sights  and  sounds  of  war  makes 
such  things  bitter  and  unwholesome. 

I  say  to  the  American  women,  cultivate  war  clothes  of 
economy.    Conservation  of  clothes  will  help  win  the  war. 


EDWARD   N.  HURLEY- 
SHIPBUILDER   TO 
UNCLE  SAM 

By  EDWIN  WILDMAN 

THERE  was  a  time  when  Edward  N.  Hurley,  in  greasy 
overalls  and  jumper  at  the  throttle  of  his  engine, 
straining  to  take  his  express  train  through  on 
schedule,  considered  himself  an  extremely  busy  man. 

Now  he  looks  back  on  his  days  of  running  an  express 
train  as  ahiiost  a  period  of  leisure,  when  those  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  stacked  up  for  comparison  alongside  his 
present  job  of  being  Shipbuilder  to  Uncle  Sam. 

To  be  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
President  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  is  con- 
siderable of  a  task.  To  have  full  charge  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  shipyards,  seventy-nine  of  which  were  built 
since  we  got  into  the  war,  while  more  are  building;  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  output  of  an  army  of  250,000  workmen 
which  is  increasing  to  400,000,  to  endeavor  to  soon  drop,  com- 
pleted, into  the  ocean  more  than  three  great  ships  a  day,  is, 
roughly,  Mr.  Hurley's  present  task. 

Many  men  in  Washington  have  big  and  important  tasks 
to  perform,  a  few  have  giant  jobs  to  handle.  Mr.  Hurley's  is 
one  of  the  ''  Giant  Jobs." 

To  say  that  we  must  have  ships  to  win  the  war  is  like 
saying  that  we  must  eat  to  live.  It  really  goes  without  say- 
ing. One  of  the  first  matters  to  which  President  Wilson 
turned  his  attention  when  we  entered  this  world  war  was 
ships.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  voiced  the  President's  mind 
when  he  said,  "  Ships  is  the  crux  of  our  problem."  The  mes- 
sages, as  urgent  as  any  ever  uttered,  from  Lloyd  George,  Vis- 
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count  Northcliffe,  Clemcnceau,  Joffre  and  Pershing,  were 
all  of  one  tenor^ — "  America  must  build  ships,  and  ships,  and 
more  ships!    Hurry!  " 

That  is  the  cry  that  is  ringing  continually  in  the  ears 
of  Master  Shipbuilder  Hurley,  and  he  is  on  the  job  as  few 
men  ever  were.  Every  cabled  report  of  a  ship  sunk  by  a 
U-boat  merely  acts  as  a  spur  to  his  activities  these  days, 
merely  sets  his  jaws  at  a  harder  angle,  causes  him  to  square 
his  shoulders  and  dig  in  to  speed  up. 

"  Speed  "  has  become  his  slogan,  his  watchword,  but  his 
years  of  experience  in  both  shipping  and  railroading,  his 
knowledge  of  working  men  and  of  handling  them,  enables 
him  to  inspire  the  sort  of  careful  speed  that  does  not  actually 
lose  time. 

Not  long  ago  our  ship  building  programme  was  made 
public.  It  filled  more  than  a  column  of  figures  and  was  about 
as  easy  for  a  layman  to  understand  as  an  income  tax  blank. 
Yet  an  understanding  of  what  sort  of  a  job  our  shipbuilding 
programme  calls  for  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  what 
responsibilities  this  man,  who  started  earning  his  daily  bread 
by  stoking  a  locomotive,  now  has  on  his  hands. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE 

Some  of  the  more  important  figures  serve  to  roughly 
sum  up  the  situation,  to  show  what  has  been  done  and  what 
must  be  done. 

Germany  sunk,  year  ending  January  31 6,500,000  tons 

We  propose  to  build  in  191 8 6,000,000  tons 

Number  of  vessels  to  be  built 1,200 

Average  capacity  5,000  tons 

Speed  necessary About  3>^  ships  a  day 

•    Most  American  tonnage  ever  produced  in  one  year.  .  .615,000 
Contracts  let  call  for 10,000,000  tons 

I'o  move  an  army  of  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  million 
across  the  three  thousand  miles  of  turbulent  Atlantic  is  a 
mammoth  task — to  move  supplies  for  such  an  army  increases 
this  task  ten-fold.     But  we  must  do  more,  and  still  more. 
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Our  Allies  must  be  cared  for,  must  have  a  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  must  have  other  food,  and  clothing  and 
munitions  of  all  sorts. 

With  only  the  elements  to  combat  it  would  be  a  great 
task.  To  combat  also  the  U-boat  makes  it  extremely  haz- 
ardous. Our  Allies  cannot  supply  the  growing  demand  for 
ships.  They  have  neither  the  material  nor  the  labor — their 
labor  is  all  needed  elsewhere.  The  result  is  that  America 
must  throw  into  the  balance  all  of  this  absolutely  essential 
new  tonnage.  We  must  not  only  keep  pace  with  the  U-boat 
destruction,  but  continually  keep  ahead  of  it  and  put  out  more 
and  more  ships — far  more  than  the  Huns  can  destroy. 

"  Well  do  it,"  says  Hurley. 

There  is  every  indication  that  "  we  "  will. 

Just  how  badly  we  need  ships  will  probably  never  be 
fully  explained.  There  is  no  doubt  but  we  shall  have  them, 
and  in  plenty.  Our  present  lack  of  them  causes  serious 
trouble.  Our  ''  statesmen "  who  shuddered  at  the  mere 
mention  of  an  American  Merchant  Marine  a  few  years  ago 
are  now  joining  in  the  great  International  chorus  directed 
to  Uncle  Sam  to  "  Hurry  and  build  ships."  It  is  said  that 
Italy's  drawback  was  largely  due  to  our  lack  of  ships  to  get 
coal  to  her — coal  for  her  ships,  coal  for  her  munition  plants. 
We  are  short  of  sugar  because  we  did  not  have  the  ships  to 
bring  over  the  thousands  of  tons  of  it  that  lay  rotting  on 
the  docks  of  Java.  We  are  having  "  wheatless"  days  and 
eating  "  Victory  bread,"  and  every  baker  is  using  at  least 
one-third  of  some  wheat  substitute  in  each  loaf,  because  we 
lacked  ships  while  millions  of  bushels  of  good  wheat  are  yet 
in  distant  Australia. 

WHY  HURLEY  WAS  SELECTED 

Now  we  have  contracted  for  nearly  twenty  times  as 
many  ships  as  were  ever  built  in  America  in  a  single  year. 
Mr.  Hurley's  program  calls  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
be  flying  over  twelve  hundred  new  American  vessels  by  next 
Christmas ! 
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When  Mr.  Hurley  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board  a  great  many  people  asked,  "  Why  Hurley?  " 

Others  who  had  heard  of  him  as  a  railroad  man,  won- 
dered why  a  railroad  instead  of  a  shipping  man  was 
appointed. 

But  Mr.  Hurley  was  considerable  of  a  shipping  man. 
The  immense  ships  that  are  built  today  couldn't  be  con- 
structed, it  is  claimed,  if  Mr.  Hurley  had  not  developed  the 
pneumatic  riveter.  Rivets  used  in  the  big  vessels  today  are 
so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  them  by  hand.  It 
was  one  of  his  associates  v/ho  invented  the  pneumatic  riveter 
and  he  asked  Mr.  Hurley  to  look  it  over  and  tell  him  if  he 
thought  it  practical.  At  that  time  Hurley  was  pretty  well 
versed  in  both  machinery  and  business.  Mr.  Hurley  was 
not  a  rich  man,  but  he  took  up  that  pneumatic  rivet  proposi- 
tion at  once.  With  practically  no  capital  and  but  five  work- 
men he  and  his  associate  started  business. 

It  was  Mr.  Hurley  who  stood  in  a  big  shipyard  on  the 
Clyde  and,  to  the  amusement  of  the  onlookers  and  derision  of 
the  machinists,  used  the  queer  looking  apparatus  for  driving 
a  rivet.  He  was  the  first  man  to  drive  a  rivet  by  means  of 
compressed  air.  The  way  the  mammoth  rivet  went  into  the 
side  of  the  big  English  ship  and  was  headed  down,  in  about 
the  same  time  the  workmen  could  have  given  it  the  first  blow 
by  hand,  made  everyone  gasp.  Six  years  from  that  time 
Hurley  had  developed  a  world-business  in  pneumatic  ham- 
mers. Their  ''  rat-a-tat-tat ''  is  now  heard  all  over  the  world 
wherever  modern  construction  is  going  on.  He  sold  this 
business  for  a  million  dollars. 

But  it  was  while  building  up  this  business  that  Mr.  Hur- 
ley learned  about  ships  and  shipbuilding,  and  he  learned  it 
thoroughly  because  he  had  to  in  order  to  develop  his  pneu- 
matic riveter. 

In  1912  Mr.  Hurley  became  interested  in  politics  as  a 
Democrat  of  the  progressive  type  and  became  -a  hearty 
Wilson  booster.  It  was  early  in  the  first  Wilson  administra- 
tion that  Mr.  Hurley  made  extensive  trade  investigations  in 
South  America.    After  that  he  organized  the  Federal  Trade 
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Commission,  served  one  year  as  V  icc-Lliairman  and  another 
year  as  Chairman.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1917  that  he  re- 
tired from  office  and  went  back  to  his  Chicago  home  and  his 
stock  farm  at  VVheaton,  only  to  be  recalled,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  by  President  Wilson,  for  service  on  the  War 
Council  of  the  Red  Cross.  He  served  there  for  three  months. 
Meanwhile  the  Denman-Goethals  Shipping-Board  row 
started  and,  to  precipitate  it,  President  Wilson  asked  Mr. 
Hurley  to  take  charge  of  the  shipbuilding  program.  He 
did,  without  question  as  to  title  or  anything  else,  so  long  as 
he  could  help  the  country  and  rush  the  program  along,  out 
of  seeming  chaos  into  efficient  order.  In  November,  191 7,  he 
was  made  supreme  in  this  all-important  work,  with  the  right 
to  employ  and  discharge  subordinates,  make  contracts  and 
virtually  do  everything  and  anything  that  the  Shipping 
Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  were  legally  author- 
ized to  do. 

HOW  HURLEY  TOOK  CHARGE 

Last  July  it  was  when  Mr.  Hurley  stepped  into  this 
work.  Despite  the  Denman-Goethals  row,  considerable  had 
been  accomplished,  they  had  not  been  idle  during  the  four 
months  of  their  sharp  differences  in  regard  to  wooden  and 
steel  ships.  Much  information  was  collected  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  working  organization  was  formed.  Some  small  ship- 
yards were  constructed  and  others  were  under  way  while 
contracts  for  about  a  million  tons  of  shipping  had  been  let, 
or  one  tenth  of  the  contracts  let  in  four  months  that  Mr. 
Hurley  placed  in  the  following  six. 

Originally  the  Shipping  Board  was  organized  as  a  utility 
of  peace  with  only  $50,000,000  of  available  funds.  At  that 
time  the  private  shipyards  in  the  country  were  clogged  with 
orders  for  private  construction  work.  While  our  American 
Marine  was  practically  nil  other  countries  came  here  to 
have  their  ships  built.  At  first  the  Shipping  Board  had  no 
authority  to  commandeer  or  requisition.  This  authority  was 
granted  in  June  and  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  board,  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  came  up  during  the  investigation. 
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was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  authority,  granted  in  June,  was 
not  exercised  until  August  3. 

This  was  six  days  after  Mr.  Hurley  took  charge ! 

"  i  shall  take  over  for  the  government,"  said  Mr.  Hur- 
ley, upon  taking  charge,  ''  every  shipyard  in  the  country  that 
turns  out  seagoing  vessels,  and  every  uncompleted  ship 
therein  of  2,500  tons  or  more." 

In  the  six  days  he  had  done  this  and  his  next  step  was  to 
requisition  virtually  all  of  the  ocean  shipping  under  American 
registry ! 

Since  then,  and  only  since  then,  has  the  track  been  clear 
for  unhampered  construction  of  ships  and  increasing  speed 
in  completing  them. 

All  of  this  commandeering  and  requisitioning  has  a 
sound  as  of  acquiring  immense  tonnage.  But  it  was  not  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  of  what  is  necessary,  not  even  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  interned  German  and  Austrian  vessels. 
Our  need  was — and  is  now,  for  at  least  ten  million  tons. 

Seventy-five  new  and  big  shipyards  have  now  been  com- 
pleted. More  are  under  construction.  Our  shipyards  are 
now  scattered  along  the  great  lakes,  along  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts  and  so  far  as  possible  standardized 
ships  are  being  turned  out.  Most  of  the  steel  ships  are  of 
uniform  design.  This  is  true  of  the  wooden,  composite  and 
fabricated  steel  ships. 

Standardization  was  Mr.  Hurley's  idea  of  getting  re- 
sults, and  getting  them  "  pretty  pronto,"  as  a  Washington 
official  said.  It  was  this  same  Washington  official  who  gave 
Hurley  a  name  that  will  stick  to  him.    It  is : 

"  Hurry-up  Hurley." 

THE  PEAK  OF  PRODUCTION  APPROACHING 

Already  we  have  seen  the  benefits  of  the  Hurley  plan 
of  standardization.  ''  If  they  can  standardize  a  gun,  a  motor, 
an  aeroplane,  a  row  of  houses,  why  not  standardize  ships?  " 
was  Hurley's  query.  Many  came  back  with  that  ancient 
wheeze — "  It's  never  been  done,"  but  Hurley  went  about  it 
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and  proved  that  it  could  be  done.  His  system  proved  of  in- 
calculable value  to  both  speed  and  workmanship.  For  one 
shipyard  alone  Mr.  Hurley  commandeered  the  total  output 
of  forty-three  factories  and  for  all  of  our  shipyards  now  in 
operation  more  than  six  hundred  big  factories  are  devoting 
all  of  their  output,  all  of  their  time  and  material,  to  getting 
those  twelve  hundred  big  ships  afloat  before  Christmas. 
When  the  "  peak  of  production,"  as  they  say  in  Washington, 
has  been  reached,  nearly  four  ships  a  day  will  slip  into  the 
sea,  ready  to  "  carry  on."       ^ 

Instead  of  crowding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  operatives 
mto  one  congested  center.  Hurley's  standardizing  has  spread 
our  shipbuilding  inland  to  factories  in  a  score  of  big  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Contracts  were  let  for  carriers  of  3,500  tons  to  one  con- 
cern, 5,000  ton  carriers  to  another,  8,000  ton  carriers  to  a 
third,  and  so  on.  Model  ships  were  designed,  built  and  taken 
apart  and  these  various  parts  were  sent,  as  working  models, 
to  the  various  factories.  For  the  first  time  in  history  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  is  going  on  in  the  interior.  Workmen  who 
never  saw  salt  water  are  helping  to  build  ships — parts  of  ves- 
vesls  are  being  turned  out  a  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean. 
Mr.  Hurley  picked  his  buyers  and  sent  them  out  to  secure 
multiple  parts. 

The  result  is  amazing — it  gives  confidence  wherever  it 
is  known.  Today,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hurley's  work  as  Ship- 
builder to  Uncle  Sam,  only  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  ships 
are  being  built  in  shipyards.  The  remaining  eighty-two  per 
cent  is  being  done  in  fabricating  shops  in  St.  Louis,  Mil- 
waukee, Akron,  Dayton,  St.  Paul  and  scores  of  other  cities. 

In  a  few  months  Chairman  Hurley  absolutely  and  suc- 
cessfully standardized  the  building  of  an  American  Merchant 
Marine,  and  is  now  building  the  biggest  merchant  fleet  in  the 
world — a  fleet  he  hopes  will  for  all  time  remain  the  biggest 
in  the  world. 

Already  more  than  a  hundred  ships  have  been  launched. 
Soon  they  will  be  slipping  off  the  ways  into  the  sea  at  the 
rate  of  two  a  day,  then  three  a  day,  then  four  a  day.    This 
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speed  must  be  attained  in  order  to  complete  even  the  minimum 
programme  of  6,000,000  tons  in  19 18.  Vessels  are  now  be- 
ing built  from  the  laying  of  the  keel  to  the  launching  in  sixty 
days.  Even  this  record-breaking  speed  in  construction  will 
be  lowered. 

In  February  about  275,000  men,  it  was  estimated,  were 
engaged  directly  in  building  ships  for  our  Government.  This 
does  not  include  the  thousands  of  men  working  indirectly  on 
this  task.  Soon  we  shall  have  400,000  men  at  this  work  and 
then  will  the  ships  slide  into  the  sea  faster  than  the  Huns  can 
locate  them.  All  this  time,  the  reports  show,  our  anti-sub- 
marine fleets  are  destroying  more  and  more  of  the  U-boats. 
In  two  big  yards  there  are  about  25,000  men  each.  In  three 
months  workmen  made  over  125  acres  of  salt  marsh  at 
Newark  into  a  shipyard  with  twenty-eight  ways.  This  means 
the  building  of  twenty-eight  vessels  at  a  time.  All  this  boggy 
land  was  filled  in,  twenty-six  miles  of  railroad  tracks  were 
put  down,  thirty  thousand  forty-foot  piles  driven  and  now, 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  ship  launchings  are  going  steadily 
on  from  that  yard. 

NOT  A  BED  OF  ROSES 

It  hasn't  all  been  a  bed  of  roses  for  Mr.  Hurley.  It  is 
true  that  he  holds  the  reputation  of  always  putting  through 
whatever  he  has  undertaken,  but  he  hasn't  done  it  by  swivel- 
chair  management — he  has  had  to  get  out  on  the  job  and  get 
after  every  detail.  That  is  what  he  is  doing  today.  But  his 
troubles  have  been  many-fold,  nevertheless.  He  has  lacked 
supplies  and  had  to  speed  up  the  work  on  them.  Transporta- 
tion bothered  but  Railroad  Director  McAdoo  has  done  won- 
ders to  help  in  this.  A  scarcity  of  labor  has  been  a  drawback, 
and  labor  troubles  have  proved  the  greatest  of. them  all. 

There  have  been  many  shipyard  strikes,  some  for  ap- 
parently just  causes,  others  for  apparently  unjust  reasons. 
There  was  a  tie-up  in  a  Pacific  coast  shipyard  because  a 
riveter  boy  sneaked  away  for  an  afternoon  sleep  and  kept 
three  riveters  waiting.  Because  he  was  fired  by  the  boss  all 
the  boys  struck.     There  was  another  shipyard  strike  in  the 
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East,  it  is  reported,  because  some  of  the  metal  work  came 
from  an  "  open  shop  "  in  an  inland  city.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  prevent  further  strikes.  At  last  accounts  there 
was  evidence  that  the  men  would  loyally  stick  to  their  jobs, 
knowing  that  the  Adjustment  Board  would  give  them  a 
square  deal.  All  this  did  not  tend  to  make  Mr.  Hurley  any 
happier,  but  it  did  not  dishearten  him — rather  it  spurred  him 
on  to  harder  work  and  to  devising  new  plans  for  speeding- 
up — true  to  his  title,  "  Hurry-up  Hurley." 

Not  long  ago  this  question  was  put  directly  to  Mr. 
Hurley : 

"  If  labor  will  rally  fully,  there  will  be  no  doubt  about 
the  complete  success  of  our  immense  ship  programme?  " 

*'  Cut  out  the  '  if  '  and  the  rest  goes,"  replied  Hurley. 

NO  "  IF  "  IN  THE  HURLEY  PROGRAMME 

"  There  is  no  '  if.'  This  ship-building  programme  IS  go- 
ing through,"  he  declared.  ''  We  have  the  material,  we  now 
have  the  men,  we  have  a  cause  that  is  right  and  we  are  going 
to  do  the  job.  I  don't  say  that  I  am  going  to  do  it.  This  is  not 
a  one-man  job,  not  an  individual  proposition,  it  is  a*  national 
one.  It  is  going  through  because  the  American  people  have 
determined  that  it  shall  go  through.  Whoever  gets  in  the 
way  will  be  crushed  in  the  rush — and  will  get  no  sympathy 
from  anyone.     That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"  What  is  the  prime  obstable  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
gramme, right  now,  Mr-  Hurley?  " 

''  There  is  no  prime  obstacle  today,"  he  declared,  "  there 
is  no  obstacle  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  overcome,  that  is  not 
being  promptly  overcome.  Already  we  have  solved  the 
biggest  problems.  Take,  for  example,  our  first  difficulties  as 
to  materials.  They  were  immense,  surprising,  almost  dis- 
couraging. You  would  think  that  a  big  and  old  lumber  con- 
cern would  know  just  what  it  could  do,  wouldn't  you?  Yet 
one  such  big  concern  pledged  a  supply  of  a  certain  kind  of 
lumber  and  at  the  last  moment,  when  I  asked  for  that  lum- 
ber, the  concern  heads  admitted  they  couldn't  do  it.    But  that 
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was  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  i  got  that  lumber  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent  and  had  it  hauled  overland  in 
quick  time  and  we  went  on  with  our  work." 

"  \\  hat  ships  are  you  specializing  in,  just  now?  "  was 
another  question  that  brought  light  on  the  subject. 

WHAT  MR.  HURLEY  SAYS 

"  We  are  building  ships — ships  big  enough  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  That's  what  we  are  specializing  in,"  Chairman 
Hurley  came  back.  "  We  are  building  any  and  all  kinds  of 
ships  that  can  be  produced  most  efficiently  in  the  shortest 
time.  If  someone  should  come  to  me  and  show  that  a  ves- 
sel could  be  built  out  of  mud  without  hampering  other  work, 
I  would  let  a  contract  at  once  for  mud  ships.  There  are  too 
many  known  ways  for  building  ships  for  us  to  dally  with  ex- 
periments, except  such  as  can  be  made  without  hindrance  to 
the  general  work.  Just  now  a  4,500  ton  vessel  is  being  con- 
structed of  concrete  on  the  Pacific  coast.  W^e  did  not  com- 
mandeer it  because  we  thought  it  best  to  allow  the  private 
owners  to  complete  the  experiment.  But  we  are  watching 
it  carefully  and  if  it  is  a  success  we  will  build  concrete  ships. 

''  The  Government  is  now  operating  approximately 
4,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  for  the  most  part  requisitioned 
vessels  that  were  already  afloat.  Others  are  commandeered 
vessels,  that  we  completed  on  the  ways  and  there  are  some 
that  we  have  built  outright.  Then  there  are  the  enemy- 
owned  ships  that  the  Government  took,  being  operated  for 
the  most  part  by  the  Navy. 

''  The  requisitioned  vessels  are  being  operated  for  the 
Government  by  their  owners.  The  effect  of  Government 
control  is  to  co-ordinate  operations  and  modify  rates.  A 
single  freight  list  sometimes  amounts  to  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  ship.  Cargo  rates  have  doubled  from  twenty  to  thirty 
times.  They  have  been  reduced  wherever  the  saving  would 
benefit  the  public;  otherwise  the  profits,  if  beyond  reasonable 
compensation  to  the  owners,  are  taken  by  the  Government. 
We  are  able  to  force  the  modification  of  rates  charged  by  neu- 
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tral  vessels,  though  the  Shipping  Board  has  no  direct  author- 
ity over  rates.  The  power  Ues  in  our  chartering  priv- 
ileges. 

''  What  we  need  today  is  the  full  co-operation  of  the  pub- 
lic. Of  all  of  the  different  undertakings  of  the  war  this  is  the 
one  wherein  indift'erence  can  be  most  hurtful  right  now.  A 
shipbuilding  slacker  is  more  to  be  condemned  than  a  military 
slacker.  Employers  who  have  men  who  can  help  must  let  us 
have  them  when  needed,  even  though  this  entails  some  sacri- 
fice. People  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shipyards  must  co-operate 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  every  possible  thing  must  be  done  to 
insure  the  comfort  of  the  workers.  They  are  well  paid, 
bonuses  will  be  allowed  and  any  good  mechanic  who  joins 
with  us  will  be  able  to  lay  aside  a  stake  to  insure  himself  and 
family  against  the  uncertainty  of  peace  times. 

''  I  want  the  public  to  continually  bear  this  in  mind: 
"  It  isn't  a  matter  of  Hurley  making  good,  or  of  the 
Shipping  Board  making  good,  but  of  the  American  people 
making  good — and  they  will ! '' 

•      HIS    HUMBLE   BEGINNING  AND    PERSONALITY 

Edward  Nash  Hurley  is  not  yet  fifty-four.  He  was  born 
in  Galesburg,  111.,  of  South  of  Ireland  parentage.  His  oppor- 
tunity for  schooling  was  not  great  and  included  only  the  pub- 
lic schools,  yet  he  is  decidedly  well  educated,  an  author,  a 
forceful  speaker  and  a  keen,  far-seeing  business  man. 

There  were  no  silver  spoons  in  his  family.  He  was  glad 
to  get  a  job,  as  a  lad,  in  a  machine  shop  and,  being  a  husky 
lad,  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  shop 
again,  although  it  meant  stoking  a  locomotive.    . 

He  was  in  his  teens  when  he  got  a  job  as  a  locomotive 
fireraan  and  was  soon  promoted  to  fireman  of  a  passenger 
train.  One  day  the  engineer  did  not  show  up.  The  boss  was 
scouting  around  to  find  an  extra  to  take  the  train  out.  Young 
Hurley  heard  him  making  inquiries  for  this  and  that  en- 
gineer.   He  leaned  out  of  the  left  side  of  the  cab  and  shouted : 

"  ril  take  her  out !  " 
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The  boss  hesitated,  but  it  was  a  passenger  train  and  the 
trip  had  to  be  made,  so  they  let  him  try  it. 

And  for  the  tirst  time  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
passenger  that  train  made  its  schedule! 

Engineers  had  all  said  the  schedule  was  wrong  and  could 
not  be  made.  But  Young  Hurley  did  it  and  it  set  him  over 
on  the  right  side  of  the  cab  and  made  him  an  engineer. 

He  is,  of  course,  a  Brotherhood  man.  He  still  keeps  up 
his  membership  in  the  Brotherhood  and  carries  his  card.  He 
has  stepped  into  many  a  labor  argument  at  the  shipyards  of 
late,  only  to  be  firmly  but  politely  told : 

''  Sorry,  Mr.  Hurley,  but  only  Union  members  can  get 
into  this  argument,"  whereupon  he  has  produced  his  Union 
card  and  said  his  say  with  good  effect. 

A  ''brotherhood"  man 

Labor  men  know  his  record,  or  can  find  it  easily  enough. 
When  he  was  an  engineer  there  was  a  strike.  Another  road 
sent  for  him,  he  went  over  and  was  oiling  his  engine  ready  to 
take  her  out  on  his  first  run  when  another  engineer  said : 

"  Hurley,  you  can't  do  that,  it's  against  the  Brotherhood 
rules." 

"  I'm  no  quitter,"  said  Hurley,  and  he  took  off  his  over- 
alls and  jumper  and  left.  While  others  were  sitting  idle  dur- 
ing the  strike  he  got  a  job  as  secretary  to  P.  M.  Arthur,  called 
the  ''  Gladstone  of  the  American  labor  movement."  But 
strikes  and  labor  unrest  did  not  please  him  so  he  got  a  travel- 
ling job  seUing  metallic  packing  for  a  Philadelphia  concern 
and  soon  he  was  making  $300  a  month,  and  was  advanced 
rapidly  the  eight  years  he  was  on  the  road. 

It  was  then  that  he  took  up  the  pneumatic  riveter  and 
made  it  a  world-famous  success,  a  device  that  has  done  much 
for  ship  and  other  steel  construction. 

To  exploit  this  he  had  to  become  a  practical  shipbuilder ; 
he  was  already  an  experienced  machinist  and  engineer,  he 
became  successful  in  business,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Wheaton  and  in  scores  of  other  ways  well  fitted  for 
his  present  jol)  as  shii)l)uildcr  to  Uncle  Sam. 
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FULL  AUTHORITY   IN    HIS    HANDS 

He  installed  Charles  Piez  as  General  Manager  of  Con- 
struction and  Edward  F.  Carry  as  General  Manager  of  Op- 
erations. His  entire  staff  is  composed  of  men  who  do  things 
and  do  them  well  and  in  a  hurry.  There  has  necessarily  been 
some  confusion,  but  the  day  of  confusion  in  his  mammoth 
shipbuilding  job  has  passed.  Vessels  are  costing  about  three 
times  as  much  to  build  these  days  as  they  cost  prior  to  1914, 
yet  today  they  are  being  built  at  one  hundred  per  cent  less 
cost  than  private  owners  were  paying  for  the  same  sort  of 
construction  at  private  shipyards  a  year  ago — thanks  to  Mr. 
Hurley's  standardization.  Steel  vessels  now  contracted  for 
at  from  $160  to  $166  a  ton  used  to  cost  from  $325  to  $275  a 
ton — and  the  latter  prices  hold  good  now  outside  of  our  Gov- 
ernment-controlled shipyards. 

Mr.  Hurley  said,  "  I  am  not  '  IT  '  in  this  work,''  yet,  in 
sketching  out  this  work,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Hurley,  as 
master  shipbuilder,  certainly  is  IT.  He  has  full  charge,  full 
responsibility;  he  hires  and  fires — he  plans,  lets  contracts— 
and  what  else  is  there  to  do  ? 

Full  authority  for  our  shipping  plan  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  The  President  turned  it  over  to  Mr. 
Hurley  by  calling  him  to  the  Board  and  by  his  appointment 
as  president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

When  we  entered  the  war  we  did  not  even  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  on  blue-print.  When  Mr.  Hurley  was  called  in 
at  the  end  of  the  Denman-Goethals  wood-or-steel  ship  row 
our  merchant  marine  was  just  starting — on  blue-print  paper. 

Today  we  have  about  150  yards.  They  called  it  a 
"  paper  fleet "  over  in  Germany.  Some  of  our  Allies  even 
hinted  at  it  as  a  "  paper  fleet  " — and  it  was.  But  today  real 
ships  are  sliding  off  the  ways  into  the  water.  At  the  end  of 
this  year  we  shall  have  built  at  least  6,000,000  tons  of  ves- 
sels— perhaps  more.    There  is  no  ''  paper  "  about  that. 

"  Hurry-up  Hurley  "  is  doing  it. 


OUR  ANSWER  TO  THE  HUN 

Compared  with  the  Modern  Hun  the  Ancient  Goth  and  Vandal 

were  Bungling  Altruists 

By  FREDERIC  COURTLAND  PENFIELD,  LL.D. 

[AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  1913-1917J 

I  HAVE  seen  with  my  own  eyes  proofs  of  German  atroci- 
ties and  brutality  in  the  regions  of  Northern  France,  now 

won  back  to  civilization  by  the  valor  of  French  troops.  In 
a  recent  article  I  visualized  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
evidences  of  Teutonic  inhumanity  in  the  Aisne  and  Cham- 
pagne departments,  in  which  exaggeration  was  in  no  meas- 
ure employed.  It  was  the  plain  and  fearless  statement  of 
what  I  had  actually  witnessed  and  been  told  of  German  sav- 
agery, on  my  tour  of  observation,  and  the  contribution  to  the 
press  found  readers  throughout  America. 

Agnes  Repplier — than  whom  few  more  polished  writers 
grace  the  profession  of  letters — has  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
unshelving  the  history  of  Goth,  Hun  and  Vandal  of  old,  to 
discover  facts  that  might  form  analogy  to  what  the  follow- 
ers of  the  modern  Attila  have  done  in  Belgium  and  North- 
ern France.  This  erudite  investigator  was  good  enough  to 
accept  the  statement  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  concluded  that 
these  atrocities  of  the  Twentieth  Century  were  fair  counter- 
parts of  those  recorded  by  St.  Jerome  in  describing  the  re- 
fined brutality  of  Goth  and  Flun  in  the  Fourth  Century. 

Lack  of  opportunity  has  prevented  a  thorough  explora- 
tion on  my  part  of  the  acts  of  these  early  fiends,  but  I  have 
read  sufficient  to  convince  me  that — compared  with  the  Ho- 
henzollern-inspired  brutes  who  murdered  priests  and  raped 
nuns  in  Belgium,  violated  practically  every  young  woman  in 
the  Aisne  and  Champagne,  wantonly  razed  undefended  towns 
and  hamlets  in  these  French  departments,  murdered  old  peo- 
ple and  children  and  mutilated  youths,  and  prevented  great 
areas  of  these  districts  from  later  competing  with  German 
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orchards  and  forests  by  the  systematic  assassination  of  trees 
— the  Huns  and  Vandals  and  Goths  of  history  were  but 
bunghng  ahruists,  nothing  worse. 

In  their  deeds  of  lielhshness  the  German  soldiers  were 
as  advanced  over  their  ancient  brethren  as  the  electric  light 
is  superior  to  the  taper  floating  in  a  vessel  of  pottery,  or  the 
gang-plow  is  more  efficient  as  an  implement  of  agriculture  to 
the  pointed  stick  scratching  the  soil. 

i  have  seen  no  children  whose  hands  have  been  cut  off, 
nor  soldiers  with  tongues  cut  out  by  the  new  Huns,  but  1 
know  truthful  persons  who  have  viewed  these  proofs  of  Ger- 
man tiendishness — these  and  worse  acts  of  inhumanity  are 
readily  susceptible  of  indisputable  evidence.  The  report 
to  the  British  Government  of  the  Bryce  committee  describes 
thousands  of  such  cases. 

Acquaintances  of  mine  in  the  American  diplomatic  serv- 
ice who  took  charge  of  the  German  Legation  at  Bucharest 
when  Rumania  entered  the  war,  at  the  request  of  the  Berlin 
Government,  found  buried  in  the  Legation  grounds  fifty-one 
boxes  of  typhus  and  glanders  germs,  obviously  sent  to  the 
Balkan  capital  with  sinister  intent.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
assume  that  these  cultures  were  intended  to  spread  death 
among  Rumania's  people  and  herds,  but  arrived  too  late  to 
safely  serve  their  purpose. 

The  finding  of  these  diabolical  poisons  is  not  newspaper 
rumor,  but  a  fact  so  accessible  that  any  person  properly 
vouched  for  may  see  the  report  at  Washington  of  Mr.  An- 
drews, who  was  American  Charge  d'Affaires  when  Ruma- 
nia declared  war  upon  the  Central  Powers,  in  the  absence  of 
Minister  Vopicka. 

THE  SAVAGERY  OF  THE  HUN 

These  are  savage  indictments,  all  of  them  awful,  and  not 
one  to  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity  or  expe- 
diency. Given  trial  at  the  bar  of  civilization,  their  perpe- 
trators are  assuredly  being  judged  as  outside  the  pale  of  hu- 
manity, and  hereafter  can  have  no  standing  in  lands  where 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  the  laws  of  warfare,  and  inter- 
national agreement  have  a  meaning. 
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The  shelling  of  unfortified  towns,  the  wholesale  disre- 
gard of  immunity  of  hospital  ships  and  Red  Cross  trains, 
and  the  looting  of  French  and  Belgian  abodes  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  German  homes,  even  the  deporting  of  non-combat- 
ant populations  of  conquered  areas,  are  minor  offenses  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  indescribable  savagery  I  have  referred 
to.  The  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania,"  the  practical  destruc- 
tion of  the  wonderful  cathedral  of  Rheims,  and  the  wilful 
ruination  of  scores  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  violation 
of  graves  of  honored  dead  in  the  hope  of  finding  jewels  and 
other  ornaments,  are  but  items  in  the  programme  of  German 
warfare  characterizing  the  early  years  of  the  conflict. 

Well,  what  are  we  to  do?  Are  we  to  believe  that  the 
military  caste  of  Prussianized  Germany  hold  any  benevolent 
views  at  this  time  of  the  American  people?  If  we  do  we  are 
surely  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  for  the  overlords  of  Pots- 
dam and  Berlin  hate  us  with  an  intensity  surpassed  by  their 
opinion  of  French  or  British.  Here  are  two  reasons  simply 
stated  that  explain  this  animosity.  Every  German  militarist 
and  statesman  holds  the  Washington  Government  responsi- 
ble for  preventing  the  Kaiser  winning  the  war  two  years  ago 
by  our  supplying  the  Entente  Powers  with  ammunition  and 
staple  products;  and  later, when  Germany  professed  to  believe 
that  she  had  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  at  her  mercy, 
we  entered  the  arena,  and  all  Germany  knows  that  America's 
unexampled  power  in  men,  money  and  natural  products  make 
a  combination  that  is  unbeatable.  And  weakened  Germany 
can  never  win  on  field  or  sea,  for  the  great  God  in  Heaven 
would  certainly  never  permit  a  people  so  brutalized  to  crush 
human  rights  and  place  half  the  earth  in  bondage. 

To  my  thinking,  no  language  contains  a  word  adequately 
expressing  Germany's  present  hatred  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Remember  the  sinking  of  the  "  Tuscania,"  and  picture 
what  a  German  fleet  might  do  to  New  York  or  Boston  if  it 
were  permitted  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Probably  the  tribute 
money  would  stagger  the  intellect,  and  the  excesses  of  Ger- 
mans landed  on  our  soil — no,  I  must  not  go  into  that. 
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What  is  Uncle  Sam  to  do  with  this  foe,  controlled  by  the 
Berlin  military  party  whose  agents  committed  hundreds  of 
outrages  in  our  land  before  diplomatic  relations  were  sev- 
ered, and  engineered  campaigns  of  enmity  against  us  in  Mex- 
ico, in  Spain,  in  South  America  and  in  Scandinavia,  and 
whose  plotters  at  this  very  hour  are  continuing  their  nefa- 
rious work? 

FIGHT  WITH  EVERY  WEAPON  IN  OUR  POWER 

Fight !  Fight  relentlessly  with  every  weapon  and  power 
at  our  command,  and  keep  fighting  until  BerHn's  determina- 
tion to  subjugate  the  world  is  broken  and  the  rights  of  all  peo- 
ples are  recognized ! 

With  Germany's  resources  reduced  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point  in  every  requirement,  save,  possibly,  that  of  man- 
power. Uncle  Sam's  most  potential  weapon — next  to  her  out- 
raged sense  of  justice — is  her  monetary  wealth.  This  is  stu- 
pendous, the  greatest  ever  assembled  in  the  world's  history — 
and  next  to  man-power  money  plays  the  dominating  role  in 
international  warfare,  everybody  knows. 

And  it  is  no  boast  that  this  marvelous  solvency  makes  the 
United  States  the  best  security  of  all  the  Governments  in  the 
universe.  The  rate  of  interest  is  extremely  liberal,  and  in- 
vestors will  have  the  added  knowledge  that  they  are  deput- 
ing their  cash  to  help  defeat  the  unspeakable  Hun  and  aid  in 
keeping  the  world  possible  for  persons  valuing  liberty  and 
human  rights. 

Identically  with  native  born  Americans  the  Third  Lib- 
erty Loan  provides  a  medium  of  investment  for  the  adopted 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  nation.  And  is  it  not  concrete  fact 
that  practically  all  of  the  latter  came  to  our  shores  to  escape 
the  very  absolutism  and  denial  of  human  privileges  now  ram- 
pantly dominating  sword-ruled  Germany?  Any  person  of 
Teutonic  blood  not  coming  to  us  to  escape  military  enthral- 
ment  and  the  autocratic  rule  going  with  it  must  have  come 
with  an  ulterior  or  mercenary  purpose  too  selfish  to  voice. 

The  new  loan  oifers  a  medium  for  showing  whether  the 
adopted  son  is  worthy  of  the  protestations  he  had  to  swear  to 
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to  secure  American  citizenship.  Our  brethren  of  Scandi- 
navian, ItaHan,  Hungarian,  Slav  or  Greek  blood  can  prove 
their  good  citizenship  in  no  better  manner  than  by  subscribing 
within  their  means  to  the  loan.  No  one  save  the  person 
without  funds  should  fail  to  respond  to  Uncle  Sam's  appeal 
for  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  the  Lord  be  praised, 
there  can  be  few  in  this  potential  land  too  poor  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  great  loan.  America  will  win  the  war,  assur- 
edly America  MUST  win  the  war.  We  have  right,  human- 
ity, and  the  fullest  justification  before  God  to  succeed. 

AND  IT  IS  GOING  TO  BE  VERY  MUCH 
CHEAPER  TO  WIN  THE  WAR  THAN  TO  LOSE  IT. 
Always  bear  this  in  mind. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  reasons  why  loyal  men  and 
women  should  capitalize  their  patriotism  by  lending  their 
money  to  the  fairest  Government  in  all  the  world,  and  every 
dollar  invested  in  the  Third  Loan  will  contribute  to  the  bring- 
ing of  peace. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Prussians  are  sleepwalkers  rav- 
aging the  earth  under  the  hypnotic  suggestion  of  the  might- 
iest charlatan  that  every  made  subject  the  human  mind,  and 
that  they  are  running  mad  with  homicidal  mania  which  can  be 
checked  only  by  the  might  of  American  arms. 

Consequently,  a  Liberty  Loan  forms  the  most  effective 
support  possible  to  our  brave  sons  and  brothers,  and  the  list 
America's  loyal  supporters  of  the  fighting  men  in  the 
of  subscribers  to  the  new  loan  will  really  be  a  roll  of  honor  of 
trenches,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air  service. 


THE  JADE  BRACELET 

By  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 

LAWRENCE  EVARTS  was  on  his  way  home  from  his 
law-office  in  Somerset  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  in- 
expHcable  circle  in  the  snow.  The  snow  was  hard  and 
smooth,  and  the  circle  immediately  arrested  his  attention.  It 
was  just  outside  the  compact  snow  of  the  sidewalk,  in  what 
would  have  been  the  gutter  had  there  been  any  gutters  in 
Somerset. 

Lawrence  carried  a  neatly-folded  umbrella.  He  was 
exceedingly  punctilious  in  all  his  personal-  habits.  It  had 
threatened  snow  earlier  in  the  day,  although  now  the  sky  was 
brilliantly  clear,  and  the  stars  were  shining  out,  one  by  one, 
in  the  ineffable  rose,  violet  and  yellow  tints  of  the  horizon. 

Lawrence  poked  with  the  steel  point  of  his  umbrella  at 
the  circle,  and  struck  something  hard.  He  endeavored  to  lift 
whatever  it  was  with  the  umbrella-point,  but  was  unable  to 
do  so.  Then,  frowning  a  little,  he  removed  his  English  glove, 
plunged  his  hand  into  the  snow  and  drew  it  up  again  with 
the  jade  bracelet.  It  was  beautiful,  cabbage-green  jade,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  stone  and  very  large — a  man's  bracelet,  and 
rather  large  for  his  own  hand.    Evarts  had  a  small  hand. 

He  stood  staring  at  it.  He  immediately  remembered 
having  seen  somewhere,  in  a  Chinese  laundry,  a  Chinaman 
wearing  a  bracelet  of  a  similar  design.  But  there  was  no 
Chinese  laundry  in  Somerset;  he  could  not  remember  that 
there  was  one  in  Lloyds,  which  was  the  only  other  village 
for  miles  large  enough  to  support  a  laundry. 

Once  a  Chinaman  had  penetrated  to  Somerset,  but  the 
hoodlum  element,  which  was  large  and  flourishing,  had 
routed  him  out.  He  had  disappeared,  presumably  for  more 
peaceable  fields  of  cleanliness,  although  there  had  been  dark 
rumors  which  had  died  away,  both  for  lack  of  substantiation, 
and  of  interest  in  the  uncanny  heathen — as  most  of  the  citi- 
zens adjudged  him. 
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Lawrence  stood  gazing  at  the  thing  with  wonder;  then 
obeying  some  unaccountable  impulse,  he  slipped  it  over  his 
right  hand,  the  one  from  which  he  had  removed  the  glove. 
Immediately  the  horror  was  upon  him.  He  realized,  although 
fighting  hard  against  the  realization,  that  there  was  another 
hand  beside  his  own  in  the  jade  bracelet.  He  gave  his  hand 
a  sharp  jerk  to  rid  himself  of  the  sensation,  but  it  remained. 
He  could  feel  the  other  hand  and  wrist,  although  he  could 
see  absolutely  nothing.  Only  his  sense  of  touch  was  reached, 
and  one  other,  his  sense  of  smell.  Overpowering  the  clear, 
frosty  atmosphere  came  the  strange  pungency  of  opium  and 
sandalwood.  But  worse  than  the  uncanny  assailing  of  the 
senses — far  worse — was  something  else.  Into  his  clear 
Western  mind,  trained  from  infancy  to  logical  inferences, 
Christian  belief,  and  right  estimates  of  things,  stole  some- 
thing foreign  and  antagonistic.  Strange  memories,  strange 
outlooks,  seemed  misting  over  his  own  familiar  ones,  as 
smoke  mists  a  window. 

Evarts  snatched  the  bracelet  from  his  wrist  and  gave  it 
a  fling  back  into  the  snow.  Then  something  worse  happened. 
He  still  had  the  feel  of  the  thing  on  his  wrist,  but  the  pull  of 
the  other  hand  and  wrist  became  stronger,  he  fairly  choked 
with  the  opium  smoke,  and  the  strange  cloud  dimmed  his  own 
personality  with  greater  force.  He  drew  on  his  glove,  but 
unmistakably  it  would  not  go  on  over  the  invisible  bracelet. 

"  What  the  devil !  "  Evarts  said  quite  aloud.  He  could 
see  in  the  snow  the  clearly-cut  circle  where  the  bracelet  had 
fallen.  He  withdrew  his  glove,  picked  up  the  thing  again, 
put  it  on  and  walked  along,  shaking  the  snow  from  his  hand. 
It  was  unmistakably  better  on  than  off.  The  strange  sensa- 
tions were  not  so  pronounced.  Still,  it  was  bad  enough,  in 
all  conscience. 

Presently,  as  he  walked  along,  Evarts  met  a  friend,  who 
stared  at  him  after  he  had  said  good-evening. 

''  What  is  the  matter?  Are  you  ill?  "  he  asked,  turning 
back. 

''  No,"  replied  Evarts  shortly. 

"  You  look  like  the  deuce,"  his  friend  remarked  won- 
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deringly.  Evarts  was  conscious  that  the  man  stood  still  a 
moment  staring  at  him,  but  he  did  not  turn,  lie  walked  on, 
feeling  as  if  he  were  in  handcuffs  with  the  devil.  It  became 
more  and  more  horrible. 

When  he  reached  his  boarding-house  he  went  straight 
to  his  room,  and  did  not  go  down  to  dinner.  No  one  came  to 
ask  why  he  did  not.  He  had  not  any  intimates  in  the  house, 
and,  indeed,  was  one  who  was  apt  to  keep  himself  to  himself, 
regulate  his  own  actions  and  resent  questions  concerning 
them. 

He  turned  on  his  electric  light  and  tried  to  write  a  letter. 
He  was  able  to  do  that,  as  far  as  the  mere  mechanical  action 
was  concerned.  The  other  hand  moved  in  accordance  with 
his.  But  what  he  wrote — !  Evarts  stared  incredulously  at 
the  end  of  the  first  page.  What  he  had  written  was  in  a 
language  unfamiliar  to  him,  both  in  words  and  characters, 
and  yet  the  meaning  was  horribly  clear.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive of  the  possibility  of  his  writing  things  of  such  hideous 
significance,  and,  moreover,  of  a  significance  hitherto  un- 
known to  him. 

He  tore  up  the  sheet  and  threw  it  into  the  waste-paper 
basket ;  then  he  lit  his  pipe  and  tried  to  smoke,  but  the  scent 
of  opium  came  in  his  nostrils  instead  of  tobacco.  He  flung 
his  pipe  aside  and  took  up  the  evening  paper,  but  to  his  hor- 
ror he  read  in  a  twofold  fashion,  as  one  may  see  double. 
There  were  horrors  enough,  as  usual,  but  there  were  horrors 
besides,  which  dimmed  them. 

He  tossed  the  paper  to  the  floor,  and  sat  for  a  few  mo- 
ments looking  about  him.  He  had  rather  luxurious  apart- 
ments :  a  large  sitting-room,  bedroom  and  bath ;  and  he  had 
gathered  together  some  choice  things  in  the  way  of  furniture 
and  bric-a-brac.  He  had  rather  a  leaning  to  Oriental  treas- 
ures, and  there  were  some  good  things  in  the  way  of  Persian 
rugs  and  hangings.  Just  before  his  chair  was  a  fine  prayer- 
rug,  with  its  graceful  triangle  which  should  point  toward  the 
Holy  City. 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  see,  kneeling  there,  not  a  Moslem 
but  a  small  figure  in  a  richly-wrought  robe,  with  a  long  slimy 
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braid,  and  before  it  sat  a  squat,  grinning  bronze  god.  That 
was  too  much. 

"  Good  God! ''  Evarts  muttered  to  himself,  and  sprang 
up.  He  got  his  coat  and  hat,  put  them  on  hurriedly  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room  and  the  house,  all  the  time  with  that 
never-ceasing  sensation  of  the  other  hand  and  wrist  in  the 
jade  bracelet.  He  hurried  down  the  street  until  he  reached 
the  office  of  a  physician,  a  friend  of  his,  perhaps  the  closest 
he  had  in  Somerset.  There  was  a  light  in  the  office,  and 
Evarts  entered  without  ceremony. 

Dr.  Van  Brunt  was  alone.  He  had  just  finished  his 
dinner  and  was  having  his  usual  smoke,  leaning  back  lux- 
uriously in  a  very  old  Morris  chair,  well-worn  to  all  the  needs 
of  his  figure.  He  was  a  short  man,  heavily  blond- 
bearded. 

"  Thank  God,  I  smell  tobacco  instead  of  that  cursed 
other  thing!''  was  Evarts'  first  salutation.  Van  Brunt 
looked  at  him,  then  he  jumped  up  with  heavy  alacrity.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  what's  to  pay,  old  man  ?  "  he  said. 

"  The  devil,  I  rather  guess,"  answered  Evarts,  settling 
himself  in  a  forlorn  hunch  on  the  nearest  chair. 

Dr.  Van  Brunt  remained  standing,  looking  at  him  with 
consternation. 

"  You  look  like  the  devil,"  he  remarked  finally. 

"  I  feel  like  him,  I  reckon,"  responded  Evarts  gloomily. 
Now  that  he  was  there,  he  shrank  from  confidence.  He  felt 
a  decided  tug  on  his  wrist,  and  hardly  seemed  to  realize  him- 
self at  all,  because  of  the  cloud  of  another  personality  before 
his  mental  vision. 

Dr.  Van  Brunt  stood  before  him,  scowling  with  per- 
plexity, his  fuming  pipe  in  hand.  Then  he  said  suddenly: 
"  What  in  thunder  is  that  thing  you've  got  on  your  wrist?  " 

"  Some  token  from  hell,  I  begin  to  think,"  answered 
Evarts. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"  I  found  it  in  the  snow  near  the  corner  of  State  Street, 
and  I  was  fool  enough  to  put  the  infernal  thing  on." 

"  Why  on  earth  don't  you  take  it  off,  if  it  bothers  you  ?  " 
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"  I  have  tried  it,  and  the  second  state  is  worse  than  the 
first.    Look  here  '' — 

"What  is  it?" 

''  You  know  I  never  drink,  except  an  occasional  glass  of 
wine  at  a  dinner,  and  an  occasional  pint  of  beer,  mostly  to 
keep  you  company." 

"  Of  course  I  do.    What—?" 

''  You  know  I  am  not  in  any  sense  a  drinking  man." 

"  Of  course  I  know  it.     Why?  " 

"  Why?  "  Evarts  faced  him  fiercely.  ''  Why,  then,  do  I 
see  things  that  nobody,  except  men  who  have  sold  their  souls 
and  wits  for  drink,  see  ?  " 

"  You  don't." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  must  be  mad.  For  God's  sake.  Van 
Brunt,  tell  me  if  I  am  mad,  and  do  something  for  me  if  you 


can!" 


Van  Brunt  sat  down  again  in  his  chair  and  took  a  whiff 
of  his  pipe,  but  he  did  not  remove  his  great  blue  eyes  from 
Evarts. 

''  Mad,  nothing!  "  he  said.  "  Don't  you  suppose  I  know 
a  maniac  when  I  see  him?  What  on  earth  are  you  ranting 
about,  anyway?  And  what  is  it  about  that  green  thing  on 
your  arm,  and  why  don't  you  take  it  off?  " 

''  I  tell  you  I  am  in  the  innermost  circles  of  hell  when  it 
is  off !  "  cried  Evarts. 

"  What  made  you  put  the  thing  on,  anyway?  " 

"  I  don't  know.    My  evil  angel,  I  reckon." 

Dr.  Van  Brunt  leaned  forward  and  looked  closely  at  the 
jade  bracelet.  "  It  is  a  fine  specimen,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it,  except  " — he  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  was  evidently  endeavoring  to  recall  something.  "  I 
know  where  I  saw  one  like  it,"  he  said  suddenly.  "  That 
poor  devil  of  a  Chinaman  who  started  a  laundry  here  five 
years  ago,  and  was  routed  out  of  town,  had  its  facsimile.  I 
remember  noticing  it  one  day,  just  before  he  was  run  out. 
Don't  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  remember,"  replied  Evarts.  He 
jerked  the  bracelet  angrily  as  he  spoke,  then  gave  a  great 
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start  of  horror,  for  the  invisible  thing  which  he  felt  had 
seemed  to  come  closer  at  the  jerk. 

''  Why  on  earth  don't  you  take  that  thing  off?  "  asked 
Van  Brunt  again.  He  continued  to  smoke  and  to  watch  his 
friend  closely. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  it  was  worse  off  than  on  ?  Then  he 
gets  so  close,  ugh !  " 

"He?    Who?" 

"  Don't  ask  me.  How  do  I  know  ?  The  devil,  I  think, 
or  one  of  his  fiends." 

"Rot!" 

"  It's  so." 

"  Sit  down,  Evarts,  and  have  a  pipe,  and  put  that  non- 
sense out  of  your  head." 

"Put  it  out  of  my  head?"  repeated  Evarts  bitterly.* 
Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him.  "  See  here;  you  don't  be- 
lieve that  I  am  talking  rationally,"  he  said. 

"  I  think  something  has  happened  to  upset  you,"  replied 
Van  Brunt  guardedly. 

"  I  see.    Well,  try  the  thing  yourself." 

Evarts  as  he  spoke  withdrew  the  bracelet  with  a  jerk. 
He  paled  perceptibly  as  he  did  so,  and  set  his  mouth  hard,  as 
if  with  pain  or  disgust.  He  extended  the  shining  green  circle 
toward  Van  Brunt,  who  took  it,  laughing,  although  there 
was  an  anxious  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

Van  Brunt,  oddly  enough,  since  he  was  a  large 
man,  had  small  hands.  The  bracelet  slipped  on  his  wrist 
as  easily  as  it  had  done  on  Evarts'.  He  sat  quite  still 
for  a  second.  He  gave  one  more  puff*  at  his  pipe,  then  he 
laid  it  on  the  table.  His  great  blond  face  changed.  He 
looked  at  Evarts. 

"  What  is  this  infernal  thing,  anyhow?  "  he  said. 

"  Don't  ask  me.  I  am  as  wise  as  yourself.  But  now  you 
know  what  torment  I  am  in."  Evarts  spoke  with  a  feeble 
triumph. 

"  You  don't  mean  you  feel  it  without  the  bracelet?  " 

"  Try  it." 

Van  Brunt  took  off  tlic  l)racelet  and  laid  it  on  the  table 
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beside  his  pipe.  His  face  contracted.  ''My  God!''  he 
ejaculated. 

"  Now  you  know." 

"  Good  Lord !  I  am  remembering  deviUsh  things  which 
never  happened.    I  am  going  backward  Hke  a  crab." 

Evarts  nodded. 

"  You  mean  you  feel  the  same  thing?  " 

"Don't  I?" 

**  As  if  some  infernal  thing  was  handcuffed  to  you?" 

Evarts  nodded. 

"  Well,"  said  Van  Brunt  slgwly.  ''  I  did  not  think  I  be- 
lieved in  much  of  anything,  but  now  I  believe  in  the  devil." 
He  took  up  the  bracelet.  Evarts  made  a  sudden  gesture  of 
remonstrance.  "For  the  love  of  God!  let  me  have  it  on 
again,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  I  don't  think  I  can  stand  this 
much  longer." 

Van  Brunt  gave  the  bracelet  to  Evarts,  who  slipped  it 
over  his  hand,  immediately  an  expression  of  something  like 
relief  came  over  his  face. 

"You  don't  feel  quite  so — with  it  on?"  asked  Van 
Brunt. 

"  No,  but  it  is  bad  enough  anyway.     And  you?  " 

Van  Brunt  grimaced.  "  As  for  me,  I  am  handcuffed  to 
a  fiend,"  he  said. 

Evarts  sat  down,  with  the  bracelet  still  on  his  wrist. 
"  Van  Brunt,  what  does  it  mean?  "  he  asked  helplessly. 

"  Ask  me  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  moon." 

"  You  honestly  don't  know  ?  " 

"I  can't  diagnose  the  case,  or  cases,  unless  you  are 
crazy  and  the  microbe  has  hit  me,  too,  for  I  am  as  crazy  as 
you  are." 

Evarts  looked  down  at  the  shining  green  circle  on  his 
wrist. 

"  I  wish  I'd  let  the  thing  alone,"  said  he. 

"  So  do  I." 

Suddenly  Van  Brunt  arose.  He  was  a  man  of  a  less 
sensitive  nervous  organization  than  the  other,  and  his  mouth 
was  set  hard,  and  even  his  hands  clenched,  as  for  a  fight. 
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*'  See  here,  old  fellow,'  he  said,  "  we've  had  enough  of  this, 
it  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it.     Have  you  had  any  dinner?  " 

"  Do  you  think — '^  "  began  Evarts. 

"  Well,  you've  got  to  eat  dinner,  whether  you  want  to  or 
not.     This  is  nonsense !  " 

Van  Brunt  struck  the  call-bell  on  his  table  violently  and 
his  man  entered.  A  look  of  surprise  overspread  his  face  as 
he  looked  at  his  master  and  Evarts,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  Tell  Hannah,  if  there  was  any  soup  left  over  from 
dinner  to  warm  it  immediately,  and  send  up  whatever  else 
was  left.  Mr.  Evarts  has  not  dined.  Tell  her  to  be  as  quick 
as  possible.'' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"  And,  Thomas." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

''  Get  a  bottle  of  that  old  port,  and  open  it." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

After  the  man  had  gone  Evarts  and  Van  Brunt  sat  in 
a  moody  silence.  Both  were  pale,  and  both  had  expressions 
of  suffering  and  disgust,  as  if  from  the  contact  of  some  loath- 
some thing,  but  Van  Brunt  still  kept  his  mouth  set  hard.  He 
even  resumed  his  pipe. 

It  was  not  long  before  dinner  was  announced  and  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Evarts'  shoulder. 
"  Now,  come,  old  man,"  he  said.  ''  When  you've  got  some 
good  roast  beef  and  old  port  in  your  stomach  the  mists  will 
leave  your  brain." 

''  The  mists  are  on  your  brain,  and  you  have  the  good 
roast  beef  in  your  stomach,"  returned  Evarts  bitterly,  but  he 
arose. 

''  But  I  haven't  the  old  port,"  said  Van  Brunt  with  an 
attempt  at  jocularity,  as  the  two  men  entered  the  dining- 
room.  Van  Brunt  kept  bachelor's  hall,  and  a  neat  maid  was 
in  attendance.  Her  master  saw  her  quick  glance  of  amaze- 
ment at  their  altered  faces. 

"  You  may  go,  Katie,"  said  Van  Brunt.  "  Mr.  Evarts 
and  T  will  wait  upon  ourselves." 

After  the  maid  had  left  Evarts  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
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table  and  bent  his  head  forward  with  a  despairing  gesture. 
"  1  can't  eat,"  he  almost  moaned. 

'*  You  can  and  will!  "  replied  Van  Brunt,  and  ladled  out 
the  smoking  soup.  Evarts  did  eat  mechanically,  and  both 
men  drank  of  the  old  port.  They  sat  side  by  side  at  the  table, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  serving. 

After  Evarts  had  finished  his  dinner,  and  the  two  men 
had  despatched  the  wine,  they  looked  at  each  other.  Evarts 
gave  a  glance  of  horror  at  the  green  thing  on  his  wrist. 
''  Well  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  interrogative  bitterness. 

Van  Brunt  tried  to  laugh.  ''  Take  that  confounded 
thing  off  and  put  it  out  of  your  mind,"  he  said. 

''  You  want  to  wear  it  yourself,"  Evarts  returned  almost 
savagely. 

Van  Brunt  laughed.  "  No,  I  don't.  I  can  stand  it,"  he 
said,  "  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  believe  I  could  suffer  much 
more  in  hell.  The  devilish  thing  is  converting  me,  para- 
doxically." 

''  What  does  it  mean?  "  asked  Evarts  again. 

'*  Don't  know.  If  it  keeps  up  much  longer  I'll  try  a  nar- 
cotic for  both  of  us." 

''  Not  "—Evarts  shuddered. 

"  No,  not  opium,  if  I  know  myself." 

As  he  spoke,  Van  Brunt  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  spot 
directly  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  Evarts  knew  that  he 
saw  what  he  himself  saw — the  horrible,  prostrate  figure  cov- 
ered with  embroideries,  and  the  grinning  idol. 

"  You  see?  "  he  gasped. 

"  Yes,  I  do  see,  confound  it!  I'll  do  something  before 
long." 

"  You  feel  as  if  "— 

"  Yes." 

— ''  there  is  something  between  us?" 

"  Yes.  Don't  talk  about  it.  I'll  do  something  soon,  if 
it  keeps  up." 

Evarts  made  a  quick  gesture.  He  grasped  the  table- 
knife  beside  him. 

"  I'll  do  something  now !  "  he  cried,  and  made  a  thrust. 
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Van  Brunt's  face  whitened.  Almost  simultaneously  he 
grasped  another  knife  and  did  the  same  thing.  Then  the  two 
men  drew  long  breaths  and  looked  at  each  other. 

''  It's  gone,"  said  Evarts,  and  he  almost  sobbed. 

Van  Brunt  was  still  pale,  but  he  recovered  his  equilib- 
rium more  quickly. 

''  What  was  it?  "  gasped  Evarts.  "  Oh!  what  was  it? 
Am  I  going  mad?  " 

"  Going  mad?    No." 

''There's  a  reason  why  I  ask.  It  concerns  someone 
very  dear  to  me.  I  have  not  said  much  about  Agnes 
Leeds  to  you;  in  fact,  I  have  not  said  much  to  her;  but 
sometimes  I  think  that  she — I  have  thought  that  I — when 
my  practice  was  a  little  better.  Good  God!  Van  Brunt, 
I  am  not  mad,  am  I?  That  would  make  marriage  impos- 
sible for  us. 

''  You  are  no  more  mad  than  I  am,"  said  Van  Brunt. 
He  gazed  at  his  friend  scrutinizingly.  ''  What  case  have 
you  on  hand  now?  "  he  asked. 

''  The  Day  girl's;  the  murder  case,  you  know.'* 

Van  Brunt  nodded.  "  Just  so.  You  have  had  that  hor- 
rible murder  thing  on  your  mind,  and — say,  old  fellow,  your 
collar  looks  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear  " — 

''  Yes,  my  laundress  failed  me  this  week,  and  I  have 
been  so  horribly  busy  today  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  buy 
some  fresh  ones  before  the  stores  closed." 

''  Just  so.  And  you  wished  that  there  was  a  Chinese 
laundry  here,  I'll  be  bound!" 

''  I  don't  know  but  I  did,"  admitted  Evarts,  with  a  dawn- 
ing expression  of  relief.  Then  his  face  fell  again.  "  But 
what  of  the  jade  bracelet?  "  he  said.  He  glanced  at  his  wrist 
and  gave  a  great  start,  "  Good  God!  it's  gone,"  he  cried. 

"  Of  course  it  is  gone,"  said  Van  Brunt  coolly.  ''  It 
never  was  there.'' 

"  But  you— saw  it?" 

"  Thought  I  saw  it.  My  dear  fellow,  the  whole  thing  is 
a  clear  case  of  hypnotism ;  something  for  the  Psychical  Re- 
search.    You  were  all  overwrought  with  your  work,  nerves 
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in  a  devil  of  a  state,  and  you  hypnotized  yourself,  and  then — 
you  hypnotized  me.' 

Evarts  sat  staring  at  Van  Brunt,  with  the  look  of  one 
who  is  trying  to  turn  a  corner  of  mentality.  Then  the  door 
was  tiung  open  violently,  and  Van  Brunt's*  man  rushed  in, 
pale  and  breathless. 

''  Doctor !  "  he  gasped. 

"What  is  it?" 

*'  Oh,  Dr.  Van  Brunt,  there's  a  Chinaman  dead  right 
out  in  front  of  the  office  door,  and  he's  got  two  stabs  in  his 
side,  and  he's  got  a  green  bracelet  on  his  wrist !" 

Dr.  Van  Brunt  turned  ashy  white.  ''Nonsense!"  he 
said. 

''  It's  so,  doctor." 

"  Well,  I'll  come,"  said  Van  Brunt  in  a  voice  which  he 
kept  steady.  ''  You  run  and  get  the  police,  Thomas.  Maybe 
he  isn't  dead.    I'll  come." 

''  He's  stone  dead! "  said  the  man  in  a  shocked  voice  as 
he  hurried  out. 

"  Oh,  my  God !  "  said  Evarts.  "  If  we— if  I— killed  him, 
what  about  Agnes  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  quickly  enough  which  of  us  killed  him,"  said 
Van  Brunt  rising.    Both  men  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

There  was  already  a  crowd  around  the  ghastly  thing, 
and  police  uniforms  glittered  among  them.  The  fact  that  the 
dead  Chinaman  happened  to  be  in  front  of  his  office  had  no 
significance  for  anybody  present.  There  was  no  question  of 
suspicion  for  either  himself  or  Evarts.  Some  men  held  lan- 
terns while  Van  Brunt  examined  the  dead  Chinaman.  It  was 
soon  done,  and  the  body  was  carried  away  in  an  undertaker's 
wagon,  with  the  crowd  in  tow. 

Then  Van  Brunt  and  Evarts  entered  the  office.  Evarts 
looked  at  his  friend,  and  he  was  as  white  as  the  dead  man 
himself. 

"  Well?  "  he  stammered. 

Van  Brunt  laughed,  and  clasped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
''  It's  all  right,  old  man,"  he  said.    ''  My  knife  did  the  deed." 

"  But  " — stammered  Evarts,  ''  I — was  on  the  heart 
side." 
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'*  What  if  you  were?  Your  knife  went  nowhere  near 
the  heart.  Aline  cut  the  heart  clean.  1  kmged  around  to  the 
front  of  the  thing.     Don't  you  remember  ?" 

"  Are  you  sure?  " 

"  I  know  it.    You  can  rest  easy  now." 

''  But — you?  "  said  Evarts  in  a  voice  from  which,  for 
very  shame,  he  tried  to  suppress  the  joy. 

Van  Brunt  laughed  again.  "  It  was  a  poisonous  thing," 
he  said.  ''  Did  you  see  his  face?  "  he  shuddered  in  spite  of 
himself.    ''  Men  kill  snakes  of  a  right,"  he  added. 

"  But  how  do  you  explain — ?  " 

"I  don't  explain.  All  you  have  to  consider  is  that  you  did 
not  do  it ;  and  all  I  have  to  consider  is  that  I  have  set  my  heel 
on  something  which  would  have  bruised  it." 

As  he  spoke  he  was  preparing  a  powder,  which  he  pres- 
ently handed  to  Evarts.  ''  Now,  go  home,  old  man,"  he  said. 
"  Take  a  warm  bath,  and  this,  and  go  to  bed  and  dream  of 
Agnes  Leeds." 

After  Evarts  was  gone  Van  Brunt  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  face  had  suddenly  turned  ghastly,  and  all  the 
assumed  lightness  had  vanished.  He  struck  the  bell  and  told 
his  man  to  bring  up  another  bottle  of  the  old  port.  When  it 
came  he  poured  out  a  glass  for  himself  and  gave  one  to  the 
man.    ''  You've  got  a  turn,  too,  Thomas,"  he  said. 

The  man,  who  was  shivering  from  head  to  foot,  looked 
at  his  master. 

''  Did  you  see  its  face,  sir?  "  he  whispered. 

"  Better  put  it  out  of  your  mind." 

"  He  looked  like  a  fiend.  I  doubt  if  I  can  ever  stop  see- 
ing him,"  said  the  man.  Then  he  swallowed  the  wine  and 
went  out. 

Van  Brunt  settled  himself  again  in  his  old  Morris  chair, 
and  lit  his  pipe.  He  gave  a  few  whiffs,  then  stopped  and 
gazed  straight  ahead  of  him  with  horror.  The  face  of  the 
dead  Chinaman  was  vividly  before  his  eyes  again. 

"  Thank  God,  he  does  not  know  he  did  it !  "  he  whispered, 
and  a  good  smile  came  over  his  great  blond  face. 


"SELFDETERMINATION  " 

Is  it  Consistent  Under  Our  Government 
By  U.  S.  SENATOR  LEE  SLATER  OVERMAN 

NOTE:  Senator  Overman's  article  on  Self  determination  is  the  first  extended 
interpretation  of  the  President's  new  world  issue.  The  President  has  declared 
that  he  zvill  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  policy  zvhich  this  article  defines.  Senator 
Overman  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Rules  of  the  Senate,  is  the  Admin- 
istration Senator,  and  the  author  of  the  Overman  Bill,  drafted  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  and  attacked  as  giving  the  President  unlimited  power. 

SELFDETERMINATION,  being  a  part  of  the  ultimate 
changes  due  to  a  proposed  program  of  World  Democ- 
racy, could  celebrate  its  centennial. 

It  has  been  impressing  its  ideal  in  the  United  States  for 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  In  the  modern  adorn- 
ment of  our  war  phraseology  it  may  look  strange ;  it  may  even 
appear  foreign  in  character  because  of  the  attending  phrases 
that  have  gone  about  with  it.  We  must  not  judge  old  friends 
by  the  new  clothes  they  wear.  This  is  an  age  of  splendid 
phrases.  We  need  education ;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  it  as 
we  are  now,  but  the  relations  of  the  people  to  their  representa- 
tives in  Washington  since  the  first  of  them  met  and  framed 
this  Government,  have  not  changed. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, only  we  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  we  require  constant 
readjustment  of  our  political  anatomy.  In  the  buoyancy  of 
our  great  strength  we  must  be  careful  not  to  strain  the  liga- 
ments, not  to  indulge  too  freely  in  the  prosperity  of  our  Na- 
tional supremacy.  We  must  learn  economy  of  time,  of 
money,  of  words.  In  the  latter  especially,  we  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish  between  the  f^ct  and  the  dream. 

Government  as  conducted  by  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  representatives  in  Congress,  is  a  business  job. 
When  I  hear  the  phrase  "  Academic  Government,"  or  when  I 
am  wooed  by  the  proposals  of  an  Association  of  Nations, 
there  is  an  intangible  feeling  that  I  am  lapsing  into  a  specu- 
lation rather  than  approaching  a  certainty.     Either  one  of 
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these  accusations  of  a  future  state  are  apart  from  the  exact 
duties  of  Government  service.  We  need  the  advice  of  our 
leaders,  we  need  the  best  elements  of  educational  force,  but  we 
need  also  to  avoid  alluring  dreams  inspired  by  a  vision  that  is 
irrepressibly  magnificent. 

THE  POLITICAL   POWER   OF   THE   SOLDIER 

In  the  phrase  ''  selfdetermination  "  there  is  no  imagina 
tive  idealism.  It  is  exactly  what  it  declares  itself,  an  ex- 
pression of  will  for  better  citizenship.  What  we  determine 
for  the  people  whq  have  entrusted  their  wishes  for  good  Gov- 
ernment to  Congress,  is  merely  a  fulfiUment  of  their  self  in- 
terests. In  the  present  emergency  of  war  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  highest  purpose  in  any  acts  of  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington.  Political  expedients  have  been 
banished  for  decisive  relations  until  after  the  war.  We  have 
no  time  to  think  about  personal  or  private  interests  now.  The 
only  predominant  political  influence  I  can  see  looming  up  at 
this  time  is  the  political  power  of  the  soldier  when  he  returns 
victorious  from  the  war.  It  will  be  then,  as  it  was  after  the 
civil  war,  the  soldier  will  become  the  reigning  political  factor. 
That  issue  will  be  one  of  the  remarkable  changes  through 
which  this  country  is  passing.  Old  things  are  passing  rap- 
idly away,  the  new  ones  are  mostly  the  unforeseen,  excepting 
the  one  single  fact  which  the  whole  world  faces,  the  defeat  of 
the  German  Imperialism. 

In  America,  where  there  is,  in  place  of  the  high  degree  of 
education  in  Europe,  an  inner  fire  of  patriotism  based  on  our 
love  of  Liberty,  selfdetermination  means  democratic  citizen- 
ship and  equal  opportunity.  We  are  pouring  the  blood,  the 
youth,  the  vigor  of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world  into  the 
fight  for  Liberty.  In  this  great  mass  of  offensive  material  we 
are  sending  out  against  the  German  military  there  is  the  need 
of  leaders.  Not  leaders  who  are  in  command  for  their  own 
glory,  but  leaders  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  people,  ap- 
pointed because  they  understand  the  will  of  the  people. 

A  previous  situation  which  confronted  the  American 
people  in  war  times  exists  today.    In  the  Civil  War  there  was 
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need  for  leaders,  and  they  were  found  by  the  people,  finally 
entrusted  by  them  to  lead,  in  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  great 
gathering  of  men  uneducated  to  the  task  of  leadership.  There 
was  a  preponderance  of  ignorance;  but  there  was  no  uncer- 
atinty  of  war  principle,  no  question  of  the  people's  selfdetcr- 
mination  to  defend  a  cause. 

THE    CONFLICTING   VOICES    OF    SELFDETERMINATION 

Enormously  expanded,  with  a  population  greater  in  its 
complexity  of  feeling  as  in  numbers,  the  self  determination  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against  Germany  is  far  more 
complicated  than  it  was  then.  Living  among  us  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  citizenship  various  degrees  of  theorists  have  accu- 
mulated, who  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  of  our  Government^ 
are  pressing  their  theories  upon  us.  These  people,  American 
in  law,  with  us  but  not  of  us,  are  the  complicated  feature  of 
National  adjustment.  Their  selfdetermination  includes  many 
un-American  characteristics.  Rising  from  among  them  one 
hears  the  confused  murmurs  of  Socialism,  of  other  isms  too 
numerous  to  mention  that  are  confusing  to  men  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  simple  laws  of  democratic  government.  If  we 
project  our  thoughts  toward  the  ultimate  results  of  a  self- 
determination  which  will  include  this  difference  of  principles 
in  our  National  problem  of  war,  the  outlook  is  not  desirable. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  definite  progress  in  National  dis- 
tinctiveness shown  in  the  war  spirit  of  this  country.  Decision 
of  purpose,  universal  patriotism,  has  been  awakened  to  a 
higher  degree  of  American  citizenship  than  ever  before. 
Hopeful,  inspiring  as  this  fact  is,  the  civil  destiny  of  the  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  selfdetermination  of  our  leaders  to  di- 
rect the  will  of  all  the  people  into  a  co-ordinate  simplicity  of 
plan,  and  to  this  end  it  is  better  to  follow  the  advice,  the  direc- 
tion of  our  leaders,  than  to  question  them,  to  mistrust  their 
powers  because  of  their  gift  for  leadership. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  England  the  selfdetermination  of 
the  people  is  more  effective,  more  immediate  than  ours.  If 
Lloyd  George  is  defeated  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
resign.     The  selfdetermination  of  the  people  in  England  is 
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final.  Here  we  are  more  faithful  to  our  leaders,  more  lenient 
perhaps,  because  we  are  not  so  widely  educated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  National  expediency. 

Since  we  declared  war  with  Germany  our  selfdetermina- 
tion  has  been  educated  by  the  energies  of  the  Government. 
We  have  encouraged  every  means  of  educational  policy.  We 
have  spread  in  every  direction  a  propaganda  of  patriotic  ad- 
vice, of  economic  suggestion.  The  will  of  our  Government 
since  the  declaration  of  war  has  expressed  itself  in  a  strenu- 
ous desire  to  educate  the  people  to  the  services  which  they  can 
render  the  Government  by  understanding  its  problems,  by 
knowing  how  earnestly  it  is  trying  to  assist  the  people  in 
National  selfdetermination.  Always  consistent  with  our 
form  of  Government  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  exploit,  but  no 
energy  has  been  spared  by  our  leaders  to  impress  its  impor- 
tance upon  us. 

THE  PRESIDENT  IMPRESSES  A  NEW  WORLD  ISSUE 

When  the  President  expressed  his  faith  in  selfdeter- 
mination as  a  world  issue  to  be  desired  of  all  nations,  he  ex- 
pressed the  will  of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world.  There 
is  no  question  in  the  minds  that  are  thinking  closely  of  the 
enormous  changes  taking  place  now,  that  all  countries  are  at 
heart  republics.  The  business  of  Nations,  like  the  business 
of  individuals,  desires  no  threat  of  imperial  authority  to  re- 
strict it.  Our  Government  is  one  of  selfdetermination,  and 
has  been  since  its  birth  as  a  Nation.  It  is  not  a  poetic  phrase, 
there  is  no  room  for  such  in  the  business  responsibility  of  the 
Government. 

Among  the  many  obligations  which  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  Washington  are  pledged  to  carry  out,  is  the 
better  efficiency  of  the  Government.  The  Overman  Bill, 
which  the  President  desires,  is  only  another  evidence  of  the 
effort  made  by  him  to  improve  the  program  of  war ;  in  other 
words,  to  fulfil  the  sentiment  of  selfdetermination.  The  bill 
is  not,  as  amended,  an  instrument  of  new  power  for  the 
President.  It  is  in  keeping  with  his  own  regard  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy.     It  confers  no  further  authority  upon 
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the  President  than  his  high  office  already  holds.  In  only  one 
respect  does  it  affect  his  power,  in  the  respect  that  as  a  leader, 
to  whom  the  people  look  for  leadership,  he  will  use  his  judg- 
ment in  the  assignment  of  certain  duties  of  Government  com- 
missions, of  which  so  many  have  sprung  up,  that  a  curb  on 
their  expense  and  their  competitive  authority  has  become  nec- 
essary. There  is  no  violation  of  the  old  standard  of  self- 
determination  in  the  bill;  it  continues  the  principles  of  our 
Government  to  maintain  an  efficient  organization.  The 
President  saw  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  because  the 
overlapping  of  authority  in  Government  management  was 
getting  beyond  control. 

During  Mr.  Taft's  Administration  an  appropriation  was 
asked  from  Congress  of  $100,000  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  Government  cost.  The  result  of  that  inquiry  was  that 
Senator  Aldrich  declared  that  by  efficient  management  the 
Government  could  save  $300,000,000  a  year.  The  Overman 
Bill  is  only  an  Administration  principle  of  Government  econ- 
omy. 

ITS   SUPREMACY   IN    INTERNATIONAL   THOUGHT 

I  mention  this  matter  as  an  intrinsic  proof  that  there  is 
no  personal  power  clause  in  any  Administration  legislation, 
because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  President's  own  conc^.p- 
tion  of  the  will  of  the  people  who  repose  such  confidence  in 
him,  a  denial  of  his  widely  declared  faith  in  the  needs  of  self- 
determination  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Its  supremacy  in 
the  sentiment  of  international  thought  to-day  is  not  because 
it  is  among  the  new  plans  of  expected  Democracy,  but  because 
It  has  demonstrated  its  value  in  the  triumph  of  its  success  in 
the  Administration  of  this  great  country. 

Equal  opportunity  has  been  the  soil  in  which  self  deter- 
mination has  thrived.  It  is  in  this  fallow  earth  of  rich  indi- 
vidualism that  the  restrictions  in  Government  that  have  ham- 
pered Foreign  policies  have  been  removed  from  ours.  There 
should  be  no  surprise  in  the  fact  of  its  popularity  as  a  world 
solution. 

When  the  people  of  the  United  States  inaugurated  their 
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own  form  of  Government  the  basic  principle  of  its  sponsors  in 
the  distinguished  personaHties  of  the  National  representa- 
tives was  their  accord  in  the  sentiment  of  selfdetermination. 
The  idea  was  born  in  America  of  American  character.  It 
has  never  changed,  it  has  never  varied  in  its  struggle  for  lib- 
erty, and  to-day  the  United  States  is  demonstrating  that  tra- 
dition of  character  established  over  a  century  ago. 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  JAPAN  OCCUPY  SIBERIA 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  Germany  could  express 
itself  in  any  form  of  natural  outlet,  there  would  be  a  decided 
effort  at  selfdetermination  there,  too.  Until  the  world  has 
given  her  that  outlet  we  shall  never  know  how  deeply,  per- 
haps, Germany  hopes  for  an  equal  opportunity  to  live  among 
the  nations  in  normal  comfort. 

Russia  has,  in  an  indistinct  way,  made  a  stab  at  self- 
determination.  The  will,  at  any  rate,  is  there,  if  the  strength 
is  not.  Personally  I  should  like  to  see  Japan  occupy  Siberia. 
The  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  agree  to 
Japan's  occupation  of  Russian  territory  is  perhaps  founded  on 
State  caution,  rather  than  actual  objection. 

Germany's  threat  to  get  into  England  via  India  is,  as 
usual,  German  bluff.  The  issues  on  the  Western  Front  have 
not  been  decided  yet.  Until  they  are  the  road  to  India  is 
safe. 

Selfdetermination  in  its  relation  to  an  adjustment  of 
world  affairs,  after  the  war,  seems  to  be  an  old  issue  re- 
vived under  new  and  difficult  conditions.  As  a  principle  it 
prevails  now,  it  is  the  ideal  of  Governments,  intending  relief 
from  monarchical  rule. 

In  its  application  to  this  country,  especially  in  our  pres- 
ent alliance  to  win  the  war,  we  should  rely  upon  our  leaders  to 
adopt  it.  In  our  private  interpretation  of  selfdetermination 
we  can  do  no  greater  service  than  stand  behind  those  leaders. 


BOLO  PACHA-HOW  HE 
WAS  CAUGHT 

A  Romance  of  Expert  Accountancy 
By  LEWIS  ALLEN  BROWNE 

NOTE. — The  French  traitor,  who  will  perhaps  have  suffered  the  death 
sentence  before  this  is  published,  came  to  the  United  States  bearing  the  secret 
passzvord  of  the  German  Foreign  Office.  He  attempted  one  of  the  most  daring 
exploits  of  the  war,  for  personal  gain.  He  juggled  millions  through  the  financial 
blockade.  Hozv  his  trickery  zvas  unmasked  is  a  thrilling  story  of  Yankee  in- 
genuity and  expert  accountancy,  for  the  first  time  fully  revealed,  from  the 
actual  documents  in  the  noiv  celebrated  case. 

IT  took  but  five  days  of  expert  Yankee  investigation  to 
undo  the  intrigues  of  a  lifetime  of  crooked  scheming ! 
The  story  of  Bolo  Pacha,  international  adventurer  and 
agent  of  Germany,  has  been  told  in  part,  as  the  evidence  of 
his  guilt  was  revealed  by  the  investigation  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York;  but  the  inner  revelations 
of  this  sensational  achievement  and  the  machinations  of  the 
French  traitor  have  not  been  revealed. 

How  the  clever  paid  agent  of  German  propaganda 
manipulated  nearly  $2,000,000  of  German  money  through 
New  York  banks  and  succeeded  in  transferring  it  to 
France,  and  how  his  plots  were  unearthed  and  exposed,  is  a 
story  of  "  high  finance  "  in  war  records  never  equaled.  That 
great  financial  institutions  like  the  House  of  Morgan  and  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  were  Bolo's  tools  in  running  this  great 
money  blockade,  but  adds  weight  to  the  skill  and  importance 
of  his  operations. 

In  his  morning's  mail  on  the  23rd  of  September,  19 17. 
the  expert  accountant,  Perley  Morse,  in  reality  a  statistical 
sleuth  who  had  served  the  famous  Thompson  Investigation 
Committee  in  its  legislative  investigation  of  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  and  in  other  important  probes, 
received  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Merton  E.  Lewis,  notifying  him  of  the  desire  of 
M.  Jules  J.  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador,  to  ascertain 
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and  report  the  activities  of  Marie  Paul  Bolo,  known  as  Bolo 
Pacha,  in  New  York,  in  connection  with  the  handling  and 
transfer  of  an  enormous  sum  of  German  money  received  pre- 
sumably from  Count  Bernstorff  at  the  time  he  was  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  this  country. 

No  hint  or  clue  was  given  the  accountant  as  to  how  much 
or  where  or  when  these  funds  were  placed  in  the  banks.  Full 
authority  of  subpoena  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Morse  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  "  Peace  and 
Safety  "  law  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  passage,  invoked  by  Governor  Whitman  in  the 
interests  of  the  French  Government  at  the  request  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lansing. 

HOW  THE  SLEUTH  ACCOUNTANT  WORKED 

With  a  pocket  full  of  blank  subpoenas  and  nothing  else, 
Mr.  Morse  started  out  for  Wall  Street.  His  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  big  financial  houses  and  his  trained  intuition  led 
him  to  believe  that  an  affair  of  millions  concerning  the  Ger- 
man propaganda  would  lead  into  the  whirlpool  of  American 
finance.  He  hardly  expected,  however,  to  find  that  the  pro- 
verbial blundering  agent  of  Teuton  propaganda  would  dare 
to  use,  as  a  clearing  house  for  enemy  money,  such  a  great  pro- 
ally  American  firm  as  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company;  yet,  after 
two  days  of  relentless  search,  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
Government,  the  trail  led  unmistakably  to  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  Broad  Streets. 

So  skillful  had  been  the  cunning  of  the  German  agent  that 
Morgan  &  Company  was  utterly  innocent  of  having  been 
made  a  cat's-paw  of  German  intrigue  designed  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  French  people  and  overthrow  the  French  Minis- 
try. When  Mr.  Morse  acquainted  the  Morgan  firm  of  the 
facts  that  he  had  so  speedily  unearthed  and  notified  them  of 
his  mission,  the  ponderous  ledgers  of  the  great  banking  house 
were  thrown  open  to  him  and  to  his  experts.  Every  facility 
was  given  him  to  trace  out  the  clever  manipulations  of  the 
German  agent.  The  story  of  intrigue  unfolded  itself  as 
much  of  a  surprise  to  the  Morgans  as  to  himself. 
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Fhotograpic  copies  were  made  of  every  entry,  every  slip 
and  every  letter  relating  to  Bolo's  transactions  and  thus  were 
further  trails  opened  leading  from  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
and  to  the  great  banking  house  of  G.  Amsinck  &  Co. ;  the 
Deutsche  Bank  and  to  the  New  York  branch  of  the  French 
banking  house  of  Perier  &  Co.,  where  it  was  revealed  that 
Senator  Charles  Humbert,  owner  of  the  great  Paris  news- 
paper, Le  Journal,  and  a  French  Senator,  had  an  account 
to  which  $200,000  of  the  $1,800,000  fund  was  credited. 

Without  waiting  to  examine  the  many  witnesses  that 
Mr.  ivJorse  had  listed  through  his  discoveries  of  the  finan- 
cial juggling,  lest  the  apparently  guilty  man  escape,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  discovery  was  conveyed  through  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  to  Ambassador  Jusserand  and  cabled  to 
France.  This  was  September  28th.  September  29111  Paul 
Bolo  Pacha  was  in  prison  charged  with  high  treason. 

THE  MASS  OF  EVIDENCE  REVEALED 

Then  came  the  detailed  work.  By  the  sixth  of  October 
four  witnesses  had  been  subpoenaed  and  their  testimony, 
amounting  to  more  than  forty  thousand  words,  taken  in  secret 
chambers  in  a  prominent  hotel.  Mr.  Morse  also  made  out 
two  immense  reports,  covering  every  detail  and  including  a 
score  of  more  of  photographs  of  checks,  check  stubs,  bank 
slips,  ledger  pages  and  similar  evidence  as  well  as  many  orig- 
inal papers.  Later  a  little  more  evidence  was  added  and 
more  testimony.  All  of  this,  a  decidedly  bulky  bundle,  was 
sent  across  to  France  and  lay  stacked  upon  the  desk  of  the 
French  prosecutor  of  Bolo  Pacha  during  his  futile  fight  for 
life. 

Thus  it  took  exactly  five  days  to  expose  the  trickery  of 
that  curly-haired  Levantine,  ex-hairdresser;  ex-chum  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  Abbas  Hilmi,  the  Kaiser's  friend,  from 
whom  he  received  his  title  of  "Pacha ;  "  ex-friend  of  the 
brother  of  a  Pope;  ex-intriguer  in  German  propaganda  in 
Switzerland;  debaucher  of  his  once  beloved  France;  and  to 
supply  the  evidence  that  today  finds  him  in  a  narrow  cell  in  a 
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French  prison  awaiting  the  hour  when  he  shall  be  led  forth  to 
face  a  firing  squad. 

Who  is  this  unscrupulous  traitor-branded  adventurer 
who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  Yankee  ingenuity? 

Some  score  of  years  ago  there  thrived  in  Marseilles  a 
little  provision  shop.  The  worthy  merchant  hung  in  his 
window  one  day  a  card:  ''  Ici  Garcon  Desire."  An  attractive 
boy  of  fifteen  paused  at  the  card.  He  was  a  boy  looking  for 
a  job  and  here  was  a  job  for  a  boy.  He  went  inside  and 
secured  the  place.  His  duties  were  to  carry  baskets  of  pro- 
visions to  the  homes  of  customers. 

WHO  IS  THIS  ARCH  INTRIGUER? 

Marie  Paul  Bolo  was  his  name,  son  of  a  poor  clerk.  He 
quickly  won  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  shopkeeper's  cus- 
tomers— the  women  customers — and  soon  was  on  the  high 
road  to  popularity.  But  he  was  not  content  to  carry  delivery 
baskets  of  provisions.  One  of  the  customers  was  the  pro- 
prietress of  a  famous  hairdressing  establishment.  With  an 
eye  to  business  and  noting  the  charm  of  the  boy,  she  took  him 
in  and  taught  him  to  curl  hair  and  to  make  milady's  coiffure. 

The  fifteen-year-old  boy  was  an  "  opportunist  " — he  was 
glad  not  only  to  earn  more  francs  per  week  but  to  work  where 
he  could  become  acquainted  with  the  stylish  and  wealthy 
ladies  of  the  city.  Possessing  the  good  graces  that  recom- 
mended him  to  the  fair  ladies  of  this  fashionable  French  port 
he,  like  ''  John  Paul  Bart,''  in  the  well-known  play,  ''  The 
Tailor-Made  Man,"  saw  no  incongruity  in  basking  in  their 
favoritism. 

There  is  always  a  class  of  women — a  large  class — who 
judge  a  masculine  by  his  curly  hair  and  long  eyelashes  rather 
than  by  his  moral  and  mental  worth,  and  Marie  Paul  Bolo 
capitalized  his  good  looks  to  the  utmost — they  lifted  him  out 
of  the  drudgery  of  an  errand  boy's  existence. 

Many  of  the  customers  fell  in  love  with  him.  One  set 
him  up  in  the  fresh  lobster  business.  He  failed.  Another 
started  him  in  a  restaurant.     He  failed.     Another  bought 
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him  a  trading  vessel.  He  failed.  Then  came  Mme.  Panon, 
at  that  time  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Marseilles  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  France.  Her  hair,  under  Bolo's  deft 
fingers,  became  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  charm  and  she  fell  in 
love  with  him. 

A  few  months  ago  this  once  beautiful  wife  of  a  famous 
artist,  old,  bent,  wrinkled,  blind  and  disgraced,  stood  before 
this  man  in  court  and  added  her  testimony  against  him. 

But  at  the  time  he  met  Mme.  Panon  he  was  twenty.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  successful  artist.  She  took  all  of  her  hus- 
band's money,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  ran 
away  to  Paris  with  Bolo.  There  is  nothing  particularly  new 
in  this — woman  has  done  it  over  and  over.  The  same  result 
has  occurred.  She  fell  ill,  he  spent  all  of  her  money,  or  got  it 
all  away  from  her,  deserted  her  and  ran  off  with  an  opera 
singer. 

His  matrimonial  and  near-matrimonial  adventures  are 
too  complicated  to  follow.  He  made  boasts  of  securing  large 
fortunes  through  marriage.  During  his  trial  in  France  this 
Spring  testimony  concerning  his  marriage  to  a  singer  of 
Buenos  Aires  came  up.  Said  Bolo,  "  But  Argentine  is  so  far 
off,  it  was  so  long  ago — and  it  is  of  no  importance  what- 
ever.'' 

With  the  paris  opera  singer,  after  deserting  Mme. 
Panon,  he  acquired  considerable  wealth  and  met  many  nota- 
bles, including  high  French  officials.  Among  these  was  Jo- 
seph Callaux,  formerly  Premier  of  France.  With  powerful 
acquaintances  he  sought  to  increase  his  fortunes  in  various 
financial  deals.  In  the  Summer  of  19 14  he  met  the  nephew 
of  Abbas  Hilmi,  then  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  through  the 
nephew  met  the  Khedive  in  Egypt  and  proposed  that  they 
start  an  international  bank  with  the  brother  of  Pope  Benedict 
as  its  president. 

BECOMES  AN  EMISSARY  OF  THE  KHEDIVE 

Then  came  that  famous  trial  of  Mme.  Callaux  for  the 
murder  of  Gaston  Calmette,  editor  of  Figaro.     The  Khedive 
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had  been  a  guest  at  the  home  of  Ivlme.  Caliaux  in  Paris  and 
she  had  been  his  guest  in  Egypt.  The  Khedive  promptly  sent 
Bolo  back  to  i^  ranee  with  a  personal  message  to  IVlme.  Cal- 
iaux and  to  arrange  for  her  communication  with  him.  Soon 
after  Mme.  Caliaux  was  acquitted  the  war  broke  out  and  it 
is  the  assumption  of  the  French  government  that  Bolo  at  once 
saw  a  golden  opportunity  to  easily  win  millions  and  in  conse- 
quence became  a  secret  agent  of  Germany. 

He  returned  to  Egypt  where  the  Khedive — later  re- 
moved by  the  British  government — conferred  the  title  of 
''  Pacha  "  upon  him.  From  Egypt  he  went  to  Switzerland, 
Italy,  to  Cuba  and  to  South  America,  but  it  was  his  activities 
in  Egypt  in  connection  with  the  Khedive  that  caused  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  remove  Abbas  Plilmi. 

As  time  went  on  ''  Boloism  "  spread.  It  was  not  called 
''  Boloism  "  then,  but  m.any  French  papers  devoted  space  to 
articles  tending  to  weaken  the  morale  of  the  French  people  by 
means  of  urging  a  peace  which,  when  analyzed,  was  a  peace 
favorable  to  Germany. 

That  was  the  sort  of  a  man  who  sailed  into  New  York, 
armed  with  introductions,  proclaiming  his  loyal  work  for  his 
"  beloved  France,"  secured  upwards  of  two  milhon  dollars 
from  the  German  Ambassador,  gave  sumptuous  dinners, 
hoodwinked  his  own  countrymen,  juggled  checks  in  a  manner 
that  fooled  even  the  House  of  Morgan  and  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  and  sailed  home  again  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
days. 

Bolo  naturally  fell  under  suspicion  in  Paris.  But  there 
was  nothing  tangible  to  work  on — suspicions  alone  do  not 
count.  It  was  felt  that  Bolo  was  a  traitor,  but  it  could  not 
be  proven. 

In  all  the  annals  of  finance  there  has  been  no  case  so  dar- 
ing, so  amazing,  so  cleverly  mapped  out  as  this.  It  required 
the  ingenuity  of  an  expert  mind  to  unravel  the  carefully  calcu- 
lated methods  of  deception  devised  by  Bolo  to  conceal  the 
transfers  of  nearly  two  million  dollars  of  German  money  to 
Canadian  banks,  back  to  American  banks  and  thence  to  his 
own  account  in  France.    How  this  unscrupulous  but  remark- 
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able  man  did  all  this  makes  a  romance  of  detective  account- 
ancy. 

Who  shall  know  whether,  in  February,  1914,  when  Bolo 
Pacha  went  from  France  to  Havana,  Cuba,  ostensibly  to  or- 
ganize a  French  bank  on  the  island,  he  did  not  go  by  prear- 
rangement  to  meet  Adolph  Pavenstedt  ? 

It  was  evident  that  he  did,  as  the  sequence  of  revelations 
show,  for  three  years  later,  when  he  came  to  New  York,  he 
went  directly  to  Pavenstedt,  the  most  German  of  all  Germans 
in  America.  He  came  to  New  York  posing  as  a  friend  of 
France,  as  a  patriot,  as  one  working  for  his  beloved  country, 
and  he  went  direct  to  this  rabid  German,  Adolph  Pavenstedt, 
then  senior  partner  of  the  well-known  banking  house  of  G. 
Amsinck  &  Co. 

At  the  investigation  carried  on  by  Attorney-General 
Lewis  at  his  secret  headquarters  in  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  in 
New  York  city,  Pavenstedt  (who  is  now  interned  as  an 
enemy  alien),  was  subpoenaed.  His  testimony  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  words.  He  made  a  supreme  effort  to  exon- 
erate all  concerned,  but  his  testimony  and  the  evidence  also 
unearthed  by  Mr.  Morse  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  the 
funds,  was  what  convicted  Paul  Bolo  to  death  before  a  French 
tribunal. 

A  brief  summary  of  Pavenstedt's  testimony  reveals  his 
attempt  to  cover  up  the  real  motive  behind  the  financial  trans- 
actions. 

In  his  examination  by  Alfred  Leroy  Becker,  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  October  3,  1917,  he  said  that  he  had  no  per- 
manent residence,  but  was  "  drifting,"  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
the  German  Empire,  born  in  Hamburg  and  that  he  hoped  to 
get  back  to  his  family  in  Germany  as  soon  as  he  could.  Fie 
said  he  severed  all  connections  with  the  firm  of  G.  Amsinck  & 
Co.,  6  Hanover  St.,  New  York  City,  on  July  i,  19 16,  and  had 
had  no  business  since. 

After  touching  briefly  on  meeting  Paul  Bolo  Pacha  in 
Cuba,  he  said,  in  reply  to  questions,  that  when  Bolo  Pacha 
arrived  in  New  York,  he  knew  of  his  coming  through  a  letter 
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irom  Perier  &  Co.,  in  Paris,  and  that  he  called  on  Bolo  Pacha 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

"  He  said  he  could  not  see  me  very  long,"  testified  Paven- 
stedt,  "  that  he  came  on  a  business  matter  of  grave  impor- 
tance and  was  in  financial  difficulties,  and  he  did  not  go  imo 
details.  He  said  that  he  needed  quite  a  lot  of  money  and  he 
hoped  that  I  would  help  him  as  a  friend.  Then  he  handed 
me  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  said  was  a  contract  which  he  had 
with  Senator  Charles  Humbert  which  he  wished  me  to  study 
through  and  to  let  him  know  if  he  could  see  me  the  next  day." 

Pavenstedt  said  he  returned  the  contract  to  Bolo  the  next 
day,  that  when  he  got  it  back  later  as  ''  security,"  he  gave  it 
to  his  lawyer  and  that  it  could  not  be  found  now. 

This  contract  was  to  the  effect  that  Bolo  had  bought  an 
interest  in  Le  Journal  in  Paris.  He  forgot  the  amounts  that 
were  mentioned  and  the  number  of  shares,  but  it  was  a  very 
large  interest.  Bolo  told  him  all  about  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  newspaper  and  that  the  contract  represented  the  closed 
sale,  but  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  pay  a  little  and  he  had 
to  meet  his  obligations.  He  declared  that  the  name  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company  was  not  mentioned  in  any  way. 

A  photographic  copy  of  a  letter,  secured  by  Perley 
Morse,  was  sent  over  to  France  as  evidence  against  Bolo.  It 
was  on  Le  Journal  letter  paper,  dated  February  lo,  191 6, 
twelve  days  before  Bolo  Pacha  reached  New  York,  addressed 
to  Morgan  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  signed  by  Senator  Charles 
Humbert  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  PAUL  BOLO-pacha  will  deposit  to  my  account 
with  your  bank  in  New  York  the  sum  of  one  million  francs 
converted  into  dollars  (average  rate  of  exchange  as  of  Jan. 
31,  last.)  " 

Pavenstedt  also  testified  that  nothing  was  discussed 
between  himself  and  Bolo  Pacha  concerning  depositing 
money  for  Humbert  with  Morgan  &  Co. 

Bolo,  according  to  Pavenstedt,  wanted  to  put  up  his 
shares  of  Humbert's  J.e  Journal  as  security  for  ten  million 
francs.  He  said  Bolo  told  him  that  his  object  in  buying  the 
paper  was  to  "bring  public  opinion  in  France,  through  the 
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press,  more  around  to  an  early  peace.  That  he  thought  that 
was  the  best  thmg,  that  France  was  bleeding  to  death/'  Ac- 
cording to  Pavenstedt's  long-drawn-out  testimony,  Bolo 
Pacha  was  in  great  distress  and  must  have  nearly  $2,000,000 
at  once.  Pavenstedt  said,  under  oath,  that  he  told  Bolo  this 
was  impossible,  that  it  was  absurd,  that  it  was  not  business, 
as  business  is  conducted  in  this  country,  and  that  no  banker 
or  any  one  else  would  advance  any  such  sum  as  that,  on  such 
slight  security. 

Here  is  the  quaint  way,  in  Pavenstedt's  own  words  on 
the  witness  stand,  in  which  he  explained  Bernstorff's  part  in 
the  affairs : 

"  Then  I  felt  very  uncomfortable  about  this  thing,  and 
I  thought  myself  it  was  anyhow  funny  for  me  as  a  German,  to 
occupy  myself  with  this  kind  of  business  there,  for  a  Nation 
which  was  at  war  with  my  own  country,  and  then  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  Bernstorft*  might  be  interested  in  this  thing." 
When  Pavenstedt,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  asked 
Bolo  if  it  would  be  all  right  if  he  got  the  money  for  him  from 
Count  Bernstorft",  the  then  German  Ambassador,  Bolo  said  he 
did  not  care,  all  he  wanted  was  the  money. 

The  witness  was  considerably  mixed  in  his  dates,  appar- 
ently, and  thought  he  did  not  go  to  Washington  to  see  Bern- 
storff  until  considerable  time  after  the  actual  date  of  his  regis- 
tering in  the  Washington  hotel.  Bernstorff  trusted  him  im- 
plicitly and  was  quite  willing  to  cable  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Germany  for  this  big  sum  to  give  to  some  "  unnamed  French- 
man !  "  He  told  about  Bolo's  orders  for  having  the  money 
deposited  in  instalments  in  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada. 

The  most  amazing  portion  of  Pavenstedt's  testimony 
was  that  he  actually  got  this  sum  of  nearly  two  million  dollars 
from  Ambassador  Bernstorff  without  telling  him  the  name  of 
the  man  who  wanted  it.  How  this  testimony  appealed  to 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Becker  can  best  be  told  in  quoting 
this  one  question : 

"  Q. — How  Bolo  could  come  over  with  such  assurance  of 
success  that  even  Humbert  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morgan  stat- 
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ing  positively  that  the  money  would  be  deposited ;  how  Bern- 
storff  could  be  willing  at  once,  on  your  suggestion,  after  you 
had  explained  the  man's  connection,  without  even  giving  his 
name,  to  inform  the  Foreign  Office  that  1,000,700  was  neces- 
sary ?  '' 

1  he  witness  had  no  good  explanation  to  offer. 

However,  it  developed  that  a  considerable  number  of  ca- 
blegrams were  transmitted  between  the  German  Foreign  Of- 
fice and  Count  Von  Bernstorff  regarding  Bolo's  mission,  and 
Bolo  was  given  a  password,  "  St.  Regis,"  to  use  when  occa- 
sion required  for  identification  to  German  secret  agents  in 
this  country. 

The  facts — regardless  of  any  testimony — lie  in  the 
checks,  check  stubs,  deposit  slips  and  account  pages  which 
were  unearthed  by  Perley  Morse,  the  expert  accountant. 

On  March  13,  19 16,  a  few  days  before  Bolo  Pacha  sailed 
back  to  France,  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin  deposited  with 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  $500,000. 

On  March  14  a  check  signed  by  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.  was 
drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  for  $500,- 
000,  and  an  Amsinck  check  stub  certifies  this  transfer.  On 
the  same  date  E.  C.  Piegnatel  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
gave  a  receipt  as  follows : 

''  Received  from  Messrs.  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.  by  order 
of  Mr.  Paul  Bolo  Pacha,  $500,000.'' 

On  the  same  date,  March  17 — the  day  Bolo  Pacha  sailed 
for  France,  this  "  Memorandum  "  was  made  out : 

''  Deposited  by  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
$200,000  for  the  account  of  Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin,  by  order 
of  H.  Schmidt,"  (Hugo  Schmidt,  now  interned  as  an  enemy 
alien,  was  the  head  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Berlin.) 

On  the  same  date  the  G.  Amsinck  Co.  deposited  $200,000 
with  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
The  stub  and  receipt  were  also  in  evidence,  with  this  letter 
signed  G.  Amsinck  &  Co. : 

"  We  herewith  hand  you  our  check  for  $200,000 — which 
amount  kindly  place  to  the  credit  of  ]\Tr.  Paul  Bolo  Pacha." 
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On  March  20th  the  following  deposit  slip  was  made: 
''The  National  Park  Bank  of  New  York.  We  hand  you 
herewith  our  cashier  check  for  $500,000  for  account  oi 
Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin,  by  order  of  themselves  and  for  l\lr. 
Hugo  Schmidt.     Maurice  H.  Ewer,  Cashier." 

The  next  day  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.  paid  to  the  order  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  $300,000. 

On  March  25  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.  made  a  memorandum  of 
a  deposit  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  $200,000,  for 
the  account  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin  by  order  of  Hugo 
Schmidt. 

April  I  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.  deposited  $200,000  with  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  for  the  account  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  and  on  the  same  date  was  found  a  National  Park  Bank 
deposit  slip  reading:  ''We  hand  you  herewith  our  cashier 
check  for  $285,500  for  account  Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin,  as  per 
letter  received  from  Hugo  Schmidt."  This  was  also  depos- 
ited in  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  on  April  3  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  last  two  sums  in 
one  lump  from  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  for  the  account  of  Mr.  Paul 
Bolo  Pacha — $483,500. 

Not  one  of  these  transactions  Avent  on  the  books  of  G. 
Amsinck  &  Co.,  because  the  senior  partner  was  then  Pavcn- 
stedt,  and  he  gave  orders  to  Cashier  Williams  to  transfer  by 
checks  without  entering  the  amounts  on  the  books.  Cashier 
Williams'  deposition  explains  this  fully: 

Albern  W.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  he  resides  at  No.  157  East  81  st  Street,  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, New  York  City. 

That  he  has  been  Assistant  Cashier  and  Cashier  for  G.  Amsinck  & 
Co.,  a  co-partnership,  and  also  for  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  continu- 
ously for  some  thirty  years,  and  that  he  is  now  Cashier  for  G.  Amsinck 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

That  Mr.  Pavenstedt  came  to  him  shortly  before  March  14,  1916, 
and  said  that  if  he  should  receive  any  large  payments  and  did  not  know 
what  they  were  for,  he  was  to  see  Mr.  Pavenstedt.  Large  payments 
were  received,  to  wit: 

On  March  14,  1916,  he  received  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 
($500,000)  from  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  for  account  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin.  On  instructions  from  Mr.  Pavenstedt  he  paid 
this  money  over  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  for  account  of  Mr.  Paul 
Bolo  Pacha,  accompanied  by  a  letter  dated  March  15,  1916,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  instructions  he  received,  signed  by  Mr.  Pavenstedt  in  the 
name  of  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.  Mr.  Pavenstedt  told  him  to  v^rite  this 
letter  and  send  it  with  this  payment,  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  but  not  put  it 
m  the  regular  copy-book,  which  he  did ;  Mr.  Pavenstedt  said  these  pay- 
ments were  not  lo  go  through  our  books,  merely  to  make  them  an  ex- 
change of  checks. 

Air.  Pavenstedt,  at  that  time  a  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  G. 
Amsinck  &  Co.,  and  in  charge  of  the  finances,  had  full  authority  to  give 
instructions  to  Mr.  Williams  as  he  saw  fit,  and  the  latter  as  a  loyal 
employee,  obeyed  Mr.  Pavenstedt's  commands 

Mr.  Pavenstedt  came  to  Air.  Williams  later  on  and  said  that  there 
may  be  something  brought  up  about  some  payments  he  had  made  for 
Mr.  Pavenstedt,  and  if  such  was  the  case  he  was  to  let  Mr.  Pavenstedt 
know.  Air.  Williams  said :  "  Don't  you  think  I  ought  to  say  something 
about  them  to  Mr.  Ruperti,"  to  which  Air.  Pavenstedt  replied :  *'  No,  I 
don't  think  you  should,  because  there  is  nothing  in  this ;  this  is  a  little 
transaction  I  did  as  a  favor  and  it  will  only  bother  Air.  Ruperti  and 
there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all." 

To  further  transfer  these  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  hide  all  trace  of  their  origin  was  Bolo  Pacha's  next  step. 
With  the  knowledge  that  the  house  of  Morgan  was  strongly 
pro- Ally  and  that  sums  from  a  large  financial  house  of  one  of 
the  Allies,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  transferred  to  one  pre- 
sumably a  loyal  Frenchman  would  not  be  under  suspicion, 
Bolo  proceeded  to  have  the  money  turned  over  to  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.     On  March  14,  Bolo  Pacha  wrote  as  follows: 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : — 

You  will  receive  from  Messrs.  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  deposits  for  the 
credit  of  my  account  with  you,  which  deposits  will  reach  the  aggregate 
amount  of  about  $1,700,000,  which  I  wish  you  to  utilize  in  the  following 
manner : 

I — Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  first  amount  on  account  of  this 
sum,  pay  to  Alessrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  the  sum  of 
$170,068.03,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  account  with  them  of 
Senator  Charles  Humbert,  Paris. 

2 — Establish  on  your  books  credit  of  $5,000,  good  until  31st  of 
May,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jules  Bois,  Biltmore  Hotel.  This  amount  to  be 
utilized  by  him  at  the  debit  of  my  account  according  to  his  needs  and 
the  unused  balance  to  be  returned  to  me. 

3 — Transfer  to  the  credit  of  my  wife,  Madame  Bolo,  with  Agency 
T,  of  Comptoir  Nationale  d'Escompte  de  Paris,  a  sum  of  about  $524,- 
000,  to  be  debited  to  my  account  as  such  transfers  are  made  by  you  at 
best  rate  and  by  small  amounts. 

4 — You  will  hold,  subject  to  my  instructions,  when  all  payments 
are  complete,  a  balance  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000.     Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Bolo  Pacha. 
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In  a  special  deposit  account  of  Bolo  Pacha  with  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  is  written  this  Hne: 

''  April  14.  By  cash  from  Agency  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada, iN.  Y.,  $1,000,000/' 

On  December  30,  all  except  $259.45  of  this  sum  had  been 
transferred  by  the  Morgan  house  to  Bolo's  account  in  France. 

How  long  Marie  Paul  Bolo,  "  Pacha,''  by  courtesy,  had 
been  an  agent  of  Germany  is  not  known.  But  Plugo 
Schmidt,  who  styled  himself  as  ''Alternate  manager"  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  Berlin,  sent  over  to  New  York  in  October, 
1914,  to  handle  the  business  of  the  bank,  admitted  in  his  testi- 
mony that  wireless  messages  to  his  bank  in  Berlin  via  Say- 
ville,  secured  verification  that  $1,700,000  was  to  be  placed  by 
"  William.  Foxley '' — the  German  Foreign  Office — to  the 
credit  of  ''  Charles  Gledhill '' — Ambassador  Bernstorff — re- 
ceived by  "  Fred  Hovey  '' — Guarrjnty  Trust  Company. 

It  was  our  Secret  Service  agents  who  dug  up  some  of 
these  code  messages.  It  was  Mr.  Morse  who  found  out 
every  movement  of  every  dollar  of  the  $1,700,000. 

And  this  exposure  of  propaganda  that  Germany  had  been 
building  up  and  spreading  through  Bolo,  and  the  financial  aid 
the  German  Foreign  Office  was  rendering,  was  added  to  the 
already  long  list  of  Germany's  futile  intrigues  to  v/in  the  war 
by  crookery  and  cash. 


CAN  MAN  UVE  WITHOUT 

DRINK  ? 

WILL  THE  DRINKING  OF  ALCOHOLIC   BEVERAGES 
DROP  OUT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY? 

Note:  The  opinions  of  the  physicians  and  psychologists  quoted  herewith  are 
representative  aiisivers  to  the  above  question.  The  fact  that  our  country  is  fac- 
ing the  question  of  whether  or  not  national  prohibition  will  be  enforced  has 
prompted  The  Forum  to  ask  a  number  of  eminent  authorities  and  publicists  if  it 
is  possible  for  men  and  women  to  live  without  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
The  effect  uf  such  abolition  is  not  limited  to  a  moral  psychology — there  is  a 
physical  aspect  to  the  question — "Can  man  live  without  drink?" 

Limitation  of  2%  of  Alcoholic  Stimulants 

By  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

(President-Emeritus,  Harvard  University) 

I  beg  to  express  the  opinions :  first,  that  the  fewer  stimu- 
lants mankind  uses  the  better  for  the  race ;  secondly,  that  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  containing  more 
than  two  per  cent,  of  alcohol  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law, 
and  that  such  laws  ought  to  be  strictly  enforced;  thirdly,  that 
civilized  society  ought  to  prevent  not  only  the  evil  of  alcohol- 
ism, but  also  the  other  physical  evils  to  which  alcoholism  fre- 
quently leads. 

Strikes  OjJ  the  Mantle  of  Respectability 
By  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  BENEDICT  DAVENPORT 

(Director  for  Department  of  llxperimental  Evolution,  Carnegie 

Institute) 

ONE  of  the  first  psychological  effects  of  drinking  alco- 
holic drinks  is  to  render  more  or  less  ineffective  the 
inhibitory  mechanism.  To  a  person  who  has  had  a 
drink  the  world  takes  on  a  brighter  aspect,  and  his  limitations 
seem  for  the  time  to  be  overcome.  His  fundamental  instincts 
are  now  able  to  work  themselves  out,  and  especially  the  sex 
instinct,  as  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  has  full  play.     The 
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mantle  of  respectability  with  which  we  all,  as  members  of 
society,  clothe  ourselves,  falls  off.  We  reveal  ourselves  naked 
and  unashamed  as  the  kind  of  human  animal  that  our  specific 
constitutional  traits  make  us.  Alcohol,  in  a  word,  permits 
free  individual  expression;  but  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  morals. 


Abuse  of  Narcotics  no  Argument  Against  Their  Use 

By  JAS.  J.  WALSH,  M.D. 

{Fellow  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine,  3A ember  of  Staff  of  Various 

Famous  Hospitals) 

Can  man  live  without  stimulants?  Will  drinking  alco- 
holic beverages  drop  out  of  the  social  psychology?  I  sup- 
pose that  you  mean  can  man  live  without  narcotics  ?  Alco- 
holic beverages,  it  is  now  well  known,  are  never  stimulants. 
They  are  always  narcotics.  Men  have  taken  them  with  the 
idea  that  they  stimulated  them.  What  really  happened,  how- 
ever, as  the  effect  of  alcohol,  was  that  they  felt  better.  The 
heart  goes  faster,  but  not  because  it  is  stimulated,  but  because 
the  brake  is  taken  off.  Alcohol  takes  the  brake  off  nearly 
everything.  Men  talk  more,  they  eat  more  than  is  good  for 
them.  Their  inhibitions  generally  are  removed.  They  quar- 
rel easier.  Sex  inhibitions  are  lifted.  The  hard  things  of 
life  seem  easier  under  the  influence  of  narcotics.  They  took 
opium  in  the  Orient,  hasheesh  in  the  Near  East  and  whisky 
in  the  Vv'est.  Men  have  always  found  some  such  means  of 
relieving  the  tedium  of  existence.  I  think  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  then  I  am  one  of  those  who  holds  very 
firmly  to  the  opinion  that  human  nature  has  never  changed. 
Prohibition  would  probably  make  the  generation  more  effi- 
cient, but  then  I  think  that  efficiency  is  the  eighth  deadly  sin. 
It  is  a  good  thing  pushed  to  an  exaggeration.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  take  the  good  feeling  that  follows  the  tak- 
ing of  mild  narcotic  out  of  life.  Life  is  too  hard  for  most 
men  without  it.  The  abuse  of  narcotics  is  serious,  but  the  old 
Latin  proverb  is  that  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  no  argument 
holds  against  the  use  of  it. 
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The  Entire  Elimination  of  Alcohol  Is  Questionable 

By  G.  STANLEY  HALL 

(President  of  Clark  University) 

In  reply  to  your  first  question:  "Can  man  live  without 
stimulants?"  Yes,  of  course.  I  have  done  so  practically  all 
my  life,  and  am  now  three-score  and  ten  and  going  on  and 
pretty  well,  and  I  have  been  a  hard  worker.  This  does  not 
mean  that  I  did  not  occasionally  drink  beer  in  my  German  stu- 
dent day ;  nor  that  I  do  not  occasionally  sip  wine  at  dinners ; 
but  in  general  for  weeks  and  months  no  intoxicants  of  any 
kind  pass  my  lips.  I  take  a  cup  of  weak  coffee  mornings,  no 
tea,  and  my  chief  drink  is  water. 

As  to  your  second  question,  I  doubt  it.  Practically  every 
race  and  nation  has  had  its  intoxicating  beverages,  and  Tam 
not  clear  that  they  should  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Mem  Can,  But  Will  Not,  Live  Without  Stimulants 
By  HARVEY  W.  WILEY,  M.D. 

{Director,  Bureau  of  Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health) 

Can  man  live  without  stimulants  ?  Yes.  But  he  won't. 
First  of  all,  what  is  a  stimulant  ?  The  proper  answer  is  that 
which  specifically  excites  without  necessarily  nourishing.  In 
one  sense,  food  is  a  stimulant,  but  food  stimulates  by  nourish- 
ing. So  we  may  eliminate  this  phase  of  stimulation  from 
consideration.  Among  the  drugs  which  stimulate  without 
nourishing  may  be  reckoned  first  of  all  alcohol.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  physiologists  that  alcohol  is  a  food.  No  one  versed 
in  dietetic  lore  will  deny  that  alcohol  is  burned  in  the  body  up 
to  a  certain  limit  and  furnishes  both  heat  and  energy.  If 
sugar  be  converted  into  alcohol  it  makes  almost  half  of  its 
weight  in  alcohol.  If  that  alcohol  be  burned  it  produces  as 
much  heat  practically  as  the  sugar  from  which  it  is  made 
would  produce  if  burned.  In  point  of  fact,  alcohol  has  no 
practical  value  as  a  food.  Its  toxic  effects  far  more  than 
counterbalance  any  good  which  may  come  from  its  consump- 
tion. Moreover,  the  stinmlating  effects  of  alcohol  are  largely 
illusionary.     Carefully  controlled  scientific  experiments  show 
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that  both  physical  and  mental  efficiency  is  diminished  by  alco- 
hol instead  of  increased.  Hence  the  so-called  stimulating  ef- 
fect is  due  to  the  wrongful  interpretation  of  psychological 
phenomena.  Other  drugs  also  have  stimulating  effects; 
among  these  I  mention  strychnine,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
a  stimulating  effect  physically  upon  the  organism,  and  caf- 
feine, which  is  supposed  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  mentally. 
Quite  a  number  of  competent  experimenters  have  found  that 
caffeine  exerts  no  deleterious  influence  upon  mental  operation 
when  used  in  moderation.  There  is  no  question,  however,  of 
the  fact  that  it  produces  wakefulness.  Inasmuch  as  sleep  is 
a  physiological  necessity,  any  drug  which  interferes  with 
sleep  must  in  the  end  prove  deleterious  even  to  mental  ef- 
ficiency. 

Increased  efficiency  under  stimulation  cannot  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  immediately  following  phenomena  due  to 
the  stimulus.  The  whole  course  of  each  individual  stimulus 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  also  of  its  continued 
use.  In  so  far  as  scientific  results  have  been  obtained  of  such 
a  general  view,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  any  beneficial  eif ect  whatever  coming  from  a  stim- 
ulant. 

In  the  same  category  are  the  so-called  sedative  drugs  of 
which  nicotine  and  morphine  are  classed.  The  sense  of  rest 
and  relief  are  not  realities.  The  sensibility  of  the  patient  is 
deadened  and  thus  deceived  into  fors^etfulness.  Humanity 
would  be  far  better  ofl^  if  all  stimulant  and  sedative  druos 
could  be  relegated  solely  to  the  domain  of  medicine,  where 
they  rightfully  belong.  The  healthy  man  needs  no  stimulant 
and  no  sedative  except  the  desire  to  work  and  the  fatigue  of 
labor. 

A  Psychological  Question 

By  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE,  M.D. 

(Superintendent  of  U.  S.  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane) 
You  have  asked  two  questions  of  me  which  are  appar- 
ently intended  to  relate  to  one  another,  namely,  first,  can  man 
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live  without  stimulant?  and,  second,  will  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  drop  out  of  the  social  psychology  ? 

From  these  questions  i  judge  that  alcohol  is  considered 
as  a  stimulant.  Of  course,  this  is  quite  contrary  to  all  of  our 
present  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  alcohol.  Al- 
cohol, far  from  being  a  stimulant,  is  a  depressant.  The  rea- 
son, however,  that  alcohol  has  such  hold  upon  people  should 
be  considered  not  from  the  physiological,  but  from  the  psycho- 
logical standpoint,  and  when  so  considered  it  seems  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  reason  is  because  it  breaks  down  inhibitions 
and  releases  tendencies  which  otherwise  are  kept  submerged, 
the  general  result  being  that  the  conventional  restraints  are 
removed  and  the  demands  of  personal  responsibility  tempo- 
rarily abrogated  and  replaced  by  a  sense  of  freedom  and 
power.  The  drinker  is  in  this  way  relieved  from  the  tension 
and  strain  incident  to  the  demands  of  reality  and  can  drop 
back  into  a  world  of  phantasy.  These  demands  of  reality  are 
so  severe  and  continuous  in  every  life  that  some  surcease  has 
to  be  accorded  to  each  individual.  A  normal,  well-poised  in- 
dividual gets  the  relief  required  in.  sleep,  but  the  individual  of 
poorly  organized  personality  cannot  meet  the  demands  with 
such  continuity,  and  while  he  may  have  spurts  of  considerable 
efficiency,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  carry  over  the  relief  ordi- 
narily afforded  by  sleeping  into  what  should  be  his  waking 
hours  of  activity,  and  the  means  for  doing  this  he  finds  in  the 
narcotizing  effects  of  alcohol. 

It  is  conceivable  that  mankind  may  ultimately  get  along 
without  alcohol.  They  will  have  to  if  they  agree  among 
themselves  to  no  longer  manufacture  it,  but  the  poorly  con- 
structed personality,  such  as  I  have  referred  to  above,  will 
always  exist  simply  because  it  is  not  a  definite  thing  in  itself, 
but  a  result  of  the  individual-society  relation,  and  there  will 
always  be  people  who  are  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Such  people,  if  they 
cannot  get  alcohol,  will  find  some  other  means  which  will 
grant  them  surcease  from  the  constant  effort  at  adjustment 
for  which  they  are  incapable.  If  such  means  are  not  at  hand 
in  alcohol  or  other  drug,  then  they  will  resort  to  day-dream- 
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ing  and  phantasy,  or  perhaps  to  more  definitely  pathological 
mental  states — to  actual  psychoses. 

Alcohol  Is  an  Enemy  for  Which  No  Defense  Can  Be  Offered 
By  WILLIAM  [JENNINGS  BRYAN 

{Ex-Secretary  of  State) 

That  man  can  live  without  alcoholic  stimulants  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  many  do. 

Alcohol  is  a  poison,  as  much  so  as  are  the  drugs  which 
kill  more  quickly.  The  human  race  would  be  better  off  if 
not  a  drop  of  alcohol  were  manufactured  in  the  world,  so 
greatly  does  the  harm  done  by  it  outweigh  any  service  it  ren- 
ders as  a  medicine. 

If  some  are  such  helpless  victims  of  appetite  that  they 
will  resort  to  other  poisons  when  they  cannot  secure  alcohol, 
the  fact  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  prohibition  rather  than 
against  it. 

It  is  better  than  a  few  drunkards  should  die  than  that  the 
number  of  drunkards  should  be  increased  by  the  temptation 
offered  through  the  saloon.  Since  alcohol  is  the  enemy  of 
the  home  as  well  as  of  the  individual  and  corrupts  politics  as 
well  as  demoralizes  society,  there  can  be  no  defense  made 
for  it. 

The  Majority  of  Men  Drink  Very  Little 

By  EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK,  M.D. 

(Medical  Director,  Life  Extension  Institute) 

Can  man  live  without  stimulants  ? 

Interpreting  stimulants  as  connoting  such  drugs  as  caf- 
feine and  cocaine,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  not  only  can  man 
live  without  such  drugs,  but  if  he  will  follow  the  simple  laws 
of  health  he  will  be  happier  and  healthier  without  them. 

Alcohol  is  not  a  stimulant,  but  falls  within  the  class  of 
narcotic  drugs  such  as  opium,  ether  and  chloroform.  It  is  a 
depressant  and  not  a  stimulant,  its  apparent  stimulation  being 
due  to  the  final  depression  of  those  brain  centers  that  govern 
conduct,  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  plainer  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
keeps  a  man  from  making  a  fool  of  himself. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  man  can  live  without  such 
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drugs  is  answered  by  millions  of  men  who  do  live  without 
them  and  who  keep  healthy  and  have  ''good  times"  that  will 
bear  analysis.  * 

In  an  investigation  of  insurance  policyholders  it  was 
found  in  two  large  companies  that  64  per  cent,  in  one  com- 
pany and  55  per  cent,  in  another  company  were  non-drinkers. 
In  an  investigation  of  the  mortality  experience  of  British 
companies  the  total  abstainer  was  found  to  have  a  mortality 
rate  27  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  the  moderate  drinker. 
In  an  investigation  of  the  experience  of  43  American  life  in- 
surance companies  the  steady  daily  drinker  of  more  than  two 
beers  or  one  glass  of  whisky,  or  their  alcoholic  equivalent, 
had  a  mortality  of  86  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  class 
of  policyholders. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  majority  of  men  in 
this  country  drink  little,  if  at  all,  and  there  is  also  abundant 
evidence  that  wherever  alcohol  is  found  we  find  a  higher 
death  rate.  This  evidence  of  the  mortality  records  is  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  the  laboratory,  which  shows, 
especially  the  experiments  of  Benedict  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, that  even  small  beverage  doses  of  alcohol  depress  the 
nervous  system  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  circulation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  coming  generations  will  very  strictly 
limit  the  use  of  alcohol  after  the  real  nature  of  its  action  is 
fully  understood  and  the  people  realize  that  it  is  a  depressant 
drug  and  not  a  stimulant  and  should  be  kept  on  the  drug  shelf 
out  of  reach  of  the  man  who  has  not  had  it  prescribed  for  him 
by  his  physician.  Perhaps  some  genius  will  discover  a  drtig 
or  a  drink  that  will  encourage  sociability  and  break  down  the 
barriers  between  men,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  we  can- 
not look  for  a  ''royal  road  to  happiness."  Happiness  should 
be  attained  by  consistent  right  living,  by  so  improving  the 
health  that  the  normal  "hormones"  circulating  in  the  blood 
and  tissues  which  are  responsible  for  that  sense  of  well-being 
characteristic  of  abounding  health  shall  be  formed  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Sane  and  healthful  living  should  be  our  reli- 
ance instead  of  a  toxic,  destructive  and  fake  hormone  such  as 
we  now  know  alcohol  to  be. 
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How  the  War  Finance  Corporation  Will  Meet  a 

Critical  Situation 

By  THOMAS  W.  LAMONT 

Note:  Just  how  the  new  IVar  Finance  Corporation  will  operate  and  how  its 
functions  will  affect  the  essential  industries  of  the  country  and  the  inz'esting 
public,  are  herewith  clearly  analyzed  by  one  of  America's  ablest  bankers,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

The  editor  of  the  Forum  has  asked  me  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  the  formation  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  and 
the  ends  to  be  accompHshed  by  it,  in  meeting  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  which  the  war  has  involved  many  of  the  country's  most 
important  industries. 

First,  then,  it  should  be  made  clear  that,  with  business  as 
active  as  it  has  been  throughout  the  country  for  the  last 
three  years,  the  demand  for  new  capital  to  care  for  this  ex- 
panding manufacture  and  commerce  is  continuous  and  in- 
sistent. The  railroads,  of  course,  require  huge  sums  an- 
nually for  extensions  and  for  new  equipment.  Our  factories 
must  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  redoubled  demands  for  their 
products;  for  the  same  reason  our  merchants  must  carry 
heavier  stocks  of  goods. 

On  this  general  point  an  indication  of  how  heavily  the 
country's  business  has  increased  is  afforded  by  Professor  An- 
derson of  Harvard,  who  has  figured  that  the  country's  total 
business  for  191 7  was  64  billions  of  dollars,  as  compared  with 
30  billions  in  1914 — a  prodigious  rate  of  increase.  And  even 
in  years  of  only  normal  increase  the  fresh  capital  require- 
ments of  the  country  have  averaged  something  like  three  bil- 
lion dollars  each  year.  So,  then,  the  country  is  confronted 
first  of  all  with  this  insistent,  this  excessive,  this  increasing 
demand  for  fresh  capital  in  order  to  carry  on  its  business. 

The  second  situation  that  meets  us  is  that  the  sources 
upon  which  the  country  has  in  normal  times  been  able  to  draw 
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for  new  capital  at  present  are  in  large  measure  closed.  This 
is  accounted  for  chiefly  because,  reasonably  and  properly,  our 
Government  loans  have  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  such  funds 
as  normally  would  be  seeking  investment.  Up  to  date  our 
Government  has  borrowed,  through  popular  subscription, 
almost  $6,000,000,000;  and  in  addition,  through  the  issuance 
of  Treasury  paper,  something  like  $2,600,000,000.  More- 
over, all  investors  are  aware  that  the  Government  is  not  only 
to  issue  another  Liberty  Loan  in  the  near  future,  but  will  be 
almost  constantly  seeking  fresh  funds  for  waging  the  wnr. 
For,  despite  the  properly  heavy  taxes  that  have  been  levied, 
the  Government  has  announced  a  programme  of  expenditure 
that  means  borrowing  from  investors  each  year  a  sum  over 
four  times  as  large  as  the  total  that  investors  have  usually 
been  able  to  furnish  every  year  as  additional  capital  for  our 
railroads,  for  our  manufacturing  and  our  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

WHY  THE  GOVERNMENT  MUST  ASSIST  ENTERPRISES 

Thus  America  must  now  lend  to  its  Government  alone  a 
sum  quadruple  that  which  it  has  in  normal  times  furnished 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  industries.  Under  these  conditions 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  investment  funds  there  are  left 
available  to  carry  on  even  the  absolutely  necessary  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  Is  it  small  wonder  that  these  nation- 
wide enterprises  find  themselves  in  a  serious  situation? 

When  the  Administration  realized  this  situation  it  set  to 
work  courageously  to  meet  it.  First,  it  devised  plans  to  re- 
strict the  public  issuance  of  new  capital  to  such  industries  as 
are  directly  or  indirectly  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
In  established  a  Capital  Issues  Committee  at  Washington, 
with  sub-committees  throughout  the  country,  to  deal  with 
applications  made  by  corporations  desiring  to  seek  new  funds 
from  the  investment  market.  The  workings  of  this  Com- 
mittee are  much  similar  to  those  of  a  similar  body  in  Eng- 
land where,  for  over  two  years,  it  has  been  in  successful 
operation.  In  the  case,  we  will  say,  of  a  British  municipality 
desiring  funds  to  develop  a  new  park,  permission  has  been 
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almost  invariably  refused.  If  it  were  a  question  of  building 
a  new  sewer,  permission  would  probably  be  accorded.  The 
new  park  is  not  deemed  essential  to  the  country's  imme- 
diate interest;  the  new  sewer,  however,  falls  in  a  different 
class,  as  the  matter  of  public  health  is  involved. 

Similarly,  if  a  British  manufacturer  of  talking  machines 
wanted  to  secure  new  funds  from  the  investment  market, 
permission  was  refused.  But  if  he  required  that  new  money 
in  order  to  equip  his  factory  to  make  fuses  for  the  army,  he 
was  told  to  go  ahead;  and  if  he  couldn't  secure  capital 
through  normal  channels  the  Government  would  very  likely 
find  some  way  to  get  it  for  him. 

HELPING  ESSENTIAL  WAR  INDUSTRIES 

This  method  of  favoring  the  industries  most  essential  to 
the  handling  of  the  war  is  now  well  under  way  in  our  own 
country  and,  according  to  my  observation,  is  receiving  the 
patriotic  and  cordial  support  of  all  communities.  But  the 
question  of  how  assistance  shall  be  granted  to  those  cor- 
porations, whose  continued  existence  and  activity  are  help- 
ful to  a  community  engaged  in  war,  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
It  is  the  design  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  furnish 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

To  be  sure,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  advance  funds  direct  to  various  corporations, 
but  such  a  plan  was  discarded  because  of  the  complication 
involved  in  having  the  Government  enter  into  direct  relations 
as  lender  to  many  private  corporations  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  To  the  Treasury  and  now,  it  would  appear,  to 
Congress,  it  seemed  much  preferable  to  set  up  a  semi-gov- 
ernmental body  like  the  War  Finance  Corporation ;  the  stock 
of  it  to  be  owned  by  the  Government,  and  to  utilize  the  power 
and  machinery  of  that  body,  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
Treasury — to  carry  out  the  vitally  necessary  plan  of  fur- 
nishing capital  to  such  enterprises  as  may  be  pronounced 
by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  (whose  functions  I  have 
already  described)  as  proper  and  necessary  for  the  continued 
activities  of  the  country. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  WAR  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  will,  accordingly,  start 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000,000.  It  will  have 
power  to  issue  its  own  obligations  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,- 
000,000.  And  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  obliga- 
tions, bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  our  direct  Gov- 
ernment obligations,  may  find  a  considerable  market  among 
investors  "between  seasons,"  that  is  to  say,  at  times  other 
than  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns.  Such  obligations  should 
be  hardly  less  secure  than  a  Government  bond  itself,  having 
behind  them  in  most  instances  the  sound  promises-to-pay  of 
high-grade  financial  institutions,  backed  up  by  the  obligations 
of  the  particular  corporation  which  may  have  secured  an  un- 
usual line  of  accommodation  from  its  bank. 

Thus  in  ordinary  instances  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion deals  not  with  the  corporations  seeking  new  capital,  biit 
with  the  banks  which  have  made  advances  to  such  corpora- 
tions. These  banks  will  be  the  readier  to  deal  freely  with 
such  enterprises,  knowing  that  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
stands  ready  in  turn  to  make  advances  on  the  security,  prop- 
erly margined,  of  the  banks'  notes,  backed  up  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  customer.  The  Finance  Corporation  may  make 
its  advances  to  the  bank  by  handing  to  it  its  own  obligations, 
or  bonds;  and  the  bank  can  utilize  these,  as  collateral  to  its 
own  notes,  in  obtaining  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks. 

A   STABILIZER  OF   INVESTMENT   MARKETS 

in  the  case  of  the  railroads  it  is  expected  that  the 
Finance  Corporation  will  deal  direct.  For  the  money  re- 
quirements of  the  railroads  will  be  so  heavy  that  it  will  hardly 
be  possible  for  the  banks  (except  possibly  in  the  case  of  sound 
renewals)  to  take  care  of  such  needs,  even  temporarily  and 
even  with  the  knowledge  that  the  roads  may  seek  relief  from 
the  Finance  Cor])oration. 

As  a  mailer  of  fact,  it  is  expected  that  the  operations  of 
this  gigantic  new  Corporation  will  work  as  a  stabilizer  in  the 
investment  markets  of  the  country  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
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the  money  markets.  Such  a  reaHzation  in  itself  should 
be  something  of  a  reassurance  to  investors,  large  and  small, 
who  have  been  discouraged  by  the  steady  decline  in  all  their 
security  holdings  in  the  last  year. 

Next,  when  the  plan  gets  under  way,  those  new  issues  of 
capital,  approved  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington, ought  at  once  to  command  the  attention  of  prudent 
investors  and  of  investment  banking  houses.  For,  while  the 
committee  does  not  make  itself  responsible  for  the  merit  of 
the  security,  its  approval  on  the  point  that  the  corporation  in 
question  is  rendering  a  necessary  service  to  the  community 
is  in  itself  an  indorsement  of  no  mean  value. 

HOW    THE    PUBLIC    CAN    PARTICIPATE 

It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  those  new  issues  which 
pass  the  acid  test,  and  whose  needs,  therefore,  are  likely  to 
be  favorably  regarded  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  will 
ultimately  be  largely  absorbed  directly  by  the  investment 
market  itself,  thus  relieving  the  banks;  and  also  taking  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  burden  from  the  Finance  Corporation. 

The  establishment  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
calculated  to  solve  not  a  few  other  perplexing  problems, 
such  as  the  extension,  under  proper  safeguards,  of  assistance 
to  the  savings  banks.  I  will  not  attempt,  however,  to  go  into 
all  the  features  of  the  measure;  for  I  have  pointed  out  the 
main  function  of  the  proposed  Corporation.  And  I  am  con- 
fident, even  though  it  is  a  most  unusual  measure  such  as,  in 
normal  times,  we  should  not  consider  utilizing,  that  it  is 
admirably  calculated  to  meet  a  most  perplexing  war  situa- 
tion. I  am  confident,  also,  that  in  its  workings  the  country 
will  find  a  solution  of  many  other  serious  financial  problems, 
and  that,  when  it  shall  have  finally  performed  and  completed 
its  functions,  its  authors  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  in 
Congress  will  find  that  they  have  builded  far  better  and  more 
wisely  than  they  knew. 


THE  BATTALION  OF  LIFE 
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By  ROSALIE  SLAUGHTER  MORTON,   M.D. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  HOSPITALS 

MPELLED  by  the  same  overwhelming  impulse  for  serv- 
ice and  sacrifice  which  urged  the  famous  "  Battalion  of 
Death  "  to  the  defense  of  Russia,  the  women  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  many  lands  are  making  a  stand  no  less  sol- 
dierly and  grim  against  the  ghastly  specters  of  injury,  dis- 
ease, ravage  and  starvation  which  throng  upon  the  heels  of 
war  Groups  of  medical  w^omen  have  been  active  and  effi- 
cient since  the  early  days  of  the  great  world  conflict.  Col- 
lectively these  brave  bands  are  spoken  of  as  '^  The  Battalion 
of  Life/'  because  it  is  their  duty  to  outwit  and  conquer  death, 
whether  on  the  open  field  of  battle  or  in  the  hidden  trenches 
of  privation  and  disease.  War  had  scarcely  thrust  its  ugly 
head  above  the  ground  in  the  year  19 14  before  an  impetuous 
little  body  of  medical  women  in  Europe  rose  to  face  the  men- 
ace. The  history  of  the  Scottish  women  physicians  is  now  so 
well  and  widely  known  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  de- 
scribe the  important  services  which  they  rendered  to  England 
when  that  brave  country  first  felt  the  shock  of  war  and  which 
they  have  continued  to  render  all  through  the  long-drawn 
struggle.  Their  part  in  the  great  work  of  military  and  civil- 
ian medical  relief  is,  however,  so  necessary  as  a  background 
upon  which  to  rest  the  more  recent  services  of  American 
women  doctors  that  a  brief  review  of  their  activities  is  perti- 
nent at  this  point. 

The  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals  were  founded  October, 
19 14.  Their  unit  was  made  ready  and  w^ent  to  Belgium  in 
ten  days.  They  had  the  lowest  death  rate  from  typhoid  of 
any  army  hospital  in  that  country.  The  work  done  by  an  in- 
dei)endent  unit,  of  which  Dr.  Louise  Garrett- Anderson  and 
Dr.  Flora  Murray  were  chief  surgeon  and  chief  physician, 
respectively,  was  so  excellent  that  their  personnel  were  asked 
to  return  to  England  from  their  army  hospital  in  the  Hotel 
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Claridge,  Paris,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  British  Army 
Hospital  in  Endell  St.,  London,  where  there  are  five  hundred 
and  twenty  beds.  This  great  hospital  was  put  entirely  under 
their  direction  and  was  staffed  throughout  by  women  doc- 
tors, anesthetists,  radiographers,  dentists,  pharmacists,  sani- 
tary inspectors,  nurses,  orderlies  and  ambulance  drivers. 

Four  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals  were  established  in 
Serbia  during  the  typhus  epidemic.  In  one  6oo-bed  hospital 
and  dressing  station  5,000  cases  per  week  were  treated  by 
them.  In  the  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals  at  Royamont, 
near  Paris  (which,  under  the  French  Red  Cross  and  French 
Army,  is  Hopital  Auxillaire  No.  301),  when  the  wounded 
have  been  brought  in  after  a  great  battle,  women  have  oper- 
ated every  hour  for  three  days  and  nights  consecutively.  On 
one  occasion  thirty-six  operations  were  performed  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  You  ask,  ''Do  soldiers  wish  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  women  physicians?  "  The  answer  is  given  by  soldiers  in 
the  armies  of  England,  Belgium,  France  and  Serbia,  who, 
having  returned  to  the  front,  on  being  wounded  a  second 
time,  have  requested  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Scottish  Women's 
Hospitals.  Major  (Dr.)  Damond,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Hanna 
Hirschfeld,  a  Polish  w^oman  in  charge  of  a  division  of  108 
beds  in  the  French  Military  Hospital  directed  by  him,  said : 
"She  is  the  ablest  physician  on  my  staff." 

The  value  of  the  army  work  of  women  physicians  and 
surgeons  has  thus  passed  from  speculation  to  certainty.  In 
Europe  ten  hospitals,  varying  in  papacity  from  100  to  600 
beds,  have  been  fully  staffed  by  women.  The  records  of  these 
hospitals  show  that  the  gravest  cases  have  been  entrusted  to 
them.  General  Ruotte,  Director-General  of  the  Hospitals  of 
the  Armies  of  the  Orient;  Col.  Sondermayer,  Chief  of  the 
Service  Sanitaire  Serbe,  and  all  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  posted  on  the  work  of  the  hospitals  in  which  the 
Allies'  troops  are  cared  for,  say  that  the  highest  standard  of 
work  is  maintained  in  these  hospitals  in  surgery,  general, 
orthopedic  and  oral,  and  in  the  cure  of  medical  cases  singly 
and  in  epidemics ;  that  the  hospital  administration  is  excellent 
from  the  standpoints  of  economy  and  comfort. 
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The  women  physicians  and  surgeons  of  America  also  felt 
the  call  for  service  in  the  first  years  of  the  war.  Several  went 
to  England  and  to  France  and  eagerly  performed  any  helpful 
service  that  offered,  even  if  that  service  were  not  always 
strictly  medical  in  nature.  Many  of  these  American  pioneer 
standard  bearers  of  ''  The  Battalion  of  Life  "  which  was  rap- 
idly forming  behind  them  are  still  at  work,  quietly,  unosten- 
tatiously, but  very  effectively.  But  not  until  America  her- 
self became  involved  in  the  great  struggle  did  her  women  doc- 
tors rally  in  a  body  to  the  colors.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
June,  19 1 7,  the  Medical  Women's  National  Association  ap- 
pointed a  War  Service  Committee,  which  in  turn  organized 
the  large,  influential  and  executive  body  of  women  doctors 
now  known  as  ''  The  American  Women's  Hospitals." 

This  name  was  chosen  as  a  parallel  to  ''  The  Scottish 
Women's  Hospitals,"  since  the  aims  of  the  former  organiza- 
tion were  identical  with  those  of  the  latter  group.  Almost 
immediately  The  American  Women's  Hospitals  became  a 
clearing-house  for  the  American  Red  Cross  in  its  work  of 
obtaining  and  dispatching  women  doctors  to  the  war  zone. 
At  the  present  writing  forty-one  women  doctors  have  passed 
through  the  office  of  the  American  Women's  Hospitals  on 
their  way  to  Europe.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  so 
(|uietly  that  the  public  has  known  practically  nothing  about  it, 
Init  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been  fully  appreciative  of 
the  hearty,  patriotic  and  unselfish  cooperation  of  this  loyal 
group  of  American  won\en  physicians.  Added  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Red  Cross  was  that  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army,  and  of  others  in  high  offices,  both  military  and 
civil. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  no  especially  urgent  call  at  first 
for  a  body  of  American  women  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
Europe,  The  American  Women's  Hospitals  occupied  itself 
throughout  several  months  in  somewhat  indirect  medical 
relief  activities.  They  solicited  and  obtained  three  ambu- 
ances ;  they  also  provided  the  first  motor  laboratory  made  in 
this  country,  and  it  was  sent  to  Serbia,  where  it  was  sorely 
needed.    The  organization  shii)pe(l  to  Europe  large  quantities 
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of  ether,  instruments,  dressings  and  clothing;  it  also  minis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  the  families  of  American  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

All  of  its  ideals  were  carefully  formulated  and  were 
frankly  laid  before  authorities  for  critical  examination.  Upon 
learning  of  the  comprehensive  plans  of  The  American 
Women's  Hospitals  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  in  Europe,  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  sent  the  following- 
letter  : 

'^  July  25,  1917. 
"  Dear  Doctor  Morton  : 

"  I  am  very  much  interested  to  know  of  the  plan  of  The 
American  Women's  Hospitals,  especially  that  of  having  a 
central  hospital  with  surrounding  dispensaries  in  the  portion 
of  France  which  has  been  devastated  by  the  enemy.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  country  from  which  the  Germans  have  retreated 
is  filled  with  people  in  need.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
tuberculosis. 

''  Your  hospital  should  be  a  general  hospital  for  all  types 
of  village  cases,  in  order  that  none  should  feel  discriminated 
against.  I  would  advise  you  to  put  yourselves  directly  in 
touch  in  these  small  towns  with  the  mayor,  the  priest  and  the 
teacher,  or,  if  these  executives  have  been  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans, with  the  most  representative  citizens.  They  will  know 
the  people  and  can,  therefore,  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  the 
good  work  you  are  purposing  to  do. 

"  Nothing  could  more  increase  the  good  feeling  existing 
between  France  and  America  than  the  women  physicians  and 
surgeons,  representing  the  people  of  America,  going  directly 
to  the  people  of  France,  w^ho,  through  war  conditions,  have 
necessarily  had  to  suffer  so  greatly. 

''  I  can  hardly  mention  to  you  one  town,  for  the  need  is 
everywhere. 

''  Aladame  Carrel  will  be  very  much  interested  in  your 
project  and  glad  to  give  you  advice.  Hoping  you  will  be 
able  to  send  your  units  across  the  sea. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  (Signed)  Alexis  Carrel." 
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Another  letter  came  from  Miss  Simmonds,  a  trained 
nurse,  who  had  served  in  Serbia : 

New  York  City,  July  14th,  1917. 
"  My  Dear  Dr.  Morton: 

''  I  have  just  returned  from  Salonica  from  the  Serbian 
front  there,  where  1  have  been  engaged  in  Civilian  Refugee 
work,  dealing  mostly  with  women  and  children  who  have 
come  down  from  the  villages,  now  occupied  by  their  enemies. 
We  have  one  camp  about  100  kilometers  from  the  front  where 
we  are  housing,  feeding  and  partly  clothing  fourteen  hun- 
dred of  these  refugees.  One  of  our  greatest  needs  at  pres- 
ent is  for  doctors,  as  all  doctors  are  taken  for  the  army,  leav- 
ing the  villages  without  any  medical  care  at  all. 

''  This  would  be  a  wonderful  field  for  women  physicians 
and  lay  workers,  especially  for  maternity  and  child  welfare 
work,  and  social  service,  for  giving  out  Red  Cross  food  sup- 
plies, seeing  that  the  clothing  is  suitable  as  to  needs  and  size, 
running  soup-kitchens  in  the  winter,  also  canteens  for  sol- 
diers. 

''  When  we  first  started  our  camp  at  Vodena,  I  had  to 
make  three  journeys  to  Salonica,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
1  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  doctor  temporarily.  I  wms  told 
that  all  doctors  were  needed  for  the  army  and  none  could  be 
spared  for  civilian  work.  Many  women,  children  and  old 
men  die  for  lack  of  care. 

"  When  Serbia  opens  up,  which  we  hope  will  be  very 
shortly,  there  will  be  a  very  large  field  for  women  who  are 
adaptable  and  can  meet  emergencies.  I  have  been  in  this 
work  2^  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  have 
met  many  devoted  women  who  were  in  Macedonia  for  the 
work's  sake.  In  conjunction  with  this,  I  should  like  10  men- 
tion the  ^Scottish  Women's  Hospitals  which  arc  entirely 
staffed  by  women,  who  have  done  s]:)lendid  work  on  the  Bal- 
kan front. 

"  I  would  suggest  that  anyone  vohmteering  for  the  Bal- 
kans would  secure  two  outfits,  as  the  weather  is  extremely 
cold  in  winter  and  just  as  liot  in  summer.  Also  a  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  is  advisable  and  women  preferably. 
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who  can  drive  their  own  automobiles,  as  one  can  get  repairs 
done,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  a  chaulleur. 

''  Yours  sincerely, 

"  (Signed)  Emily  Simmonds." 

THE   BATTALION   OF  LIFE 

On  June  24  at  the  request  of  Dr.  FrankHn  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Medical  Board,  I  (as  Chairman  of 
the  American  Woman's  Hospital),  presented  to  that  body  in 
Washington  the  qutlme  of  w^ork  for  the  American  Women's 
Hospital  at  home  and  abroad.  This  w^as  received  favorably 
and  a  copy  of  the  address  was  left  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
General  Medical  Board,  at  his  request,  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  and  a  copy  was  also  left  with 
Colonel  J.  R.  Kean,  Director-General,  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  that  time.  Colonel 
Kean  examined  in  detail  the  report  of  the  outline  of  work 
marked  after  each  division  the  channels  through  which 
American  women  physicians  might  enter  the  Service  when 
called. 

Surgeon-General  Gorgas,  of  the  Army,  expressed  great 
interest  in  the  necessity  which  unquestionably  would  arise  for 
the  service  of  women  physicians  of  America  in  the  Military 
Hospitals.  He  asked  how  many  there  are  and  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  there  are  over  five  thousand  women  doc- 
tors. I  said,  I  believe  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  would  vol- 
unteer for  some  kind  of  service  for  our  country  in  her  need 
for  physicians. 

General  Gorgas  said  that  he  had  received  a  great  many 
applications  from  women  physicians  throughout  the  country 
but  had  been  obliged  to  say  that  at  present  there  was  no  duty 
to  which  he  could  assign  them,  and  seemed  especially  pleased 
that  a  representative  national  organization  had  been  formed 
to  systematize  their  activities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  available  to  the  Government. 

The  attitude  of  that  entire  board  of  physicians  from  all 
over  the  United  States  was  cordial  and  all  seemed  impressed 
with  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  work  that  had  been  planned. 

On  July  loth  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  Mar- 
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tin,  asking  me  to  become  a  member  of  the  General  Medical 
Board,  to  represent  the  women  physicians  of  the  United 
States.  He  requested  me  to  send  him  a  list  of  twelve  names 
from  which  he  said  he  would  select  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  American  Women's  Hospitals  is  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, its  committees  for  home  and  foreign  service  number 
twenty,and  they  cover  all  the  fields  of  military  and  civilian 
relief.  Administrative  expenses  have  been  met  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  on  the  part  of  people  who  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  work  of  the  organization  at  close 
range. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  with  its  tremendous  scope  of 
financial  support,  has  been  unable  to  completely  cover  the 
great  field  of  horror,  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Europeans  are  facing  starvation  and  death.  It  is  therefore 
with  great  pride  that  the  American  Women's  Hospitals,  as 
an  association,  finds  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  written  upon  its  pages  of  high  endeavor.  The  impulse 
under  which  these  women  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
America  have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  relief  in  Europe, 
can  be  therefore  properly  regarded  as  wholly  unselfish.  They 
are  willing  to  give  their  lives  and  their  services ;  they  are  do- 
ing so,  but  to  make  any  effective  campaign  in  the  name  of 
American  Women  Doctors,  and  furthermore,  to  meet  the 
enormous  demands  which  will  be  made  when  the  great 
American  army  is  actually  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  American  people  understand  their  obliga- 
tions. The  entire  Nation  is  agreed,  and  has  demonstrated, 
that  we  nmst  win  this  war.  The  American  Women's  Hos- 
pitals represent  the  most  practical  expression  of  that  feeling. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  inform  the  American  people 
of  the  efforts  being  made  l)y  the  American  Women's  FIos- 
pitals  to  increase  the  chances,  the  spirit  for  which  the  Allies 
are  shedding  their  blood,  this  article  is  written. 

What  antagonism  there  may  have  been,  or  rather  I 
should  say  what  disinterest  there  may  have  l^een  in  the  work, 
important  surgical  work,   performed  by   the     six  thousand 
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women  doctors  of  the  United  States,  has  been  stimulated  by 
their  united  efforts  to  enter  war  service. 

1  have  a  feeHng  that  the  woman  doctor  has  been  essen- 
tially conservative  in  her  work,  she  has  felt  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  her  profession  with  as  much  sincerity  and  skill 
as  the  men,  and  now  she  is  simply  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship which  women  physicians  have  always  felt  towards 
men,  by  going  into  the  war  zone  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them. 

There  has  been  among  the  various  campaigns  for  funds 
organized  by  the  Red  Cross,  no  hesitation  from  the  public  to 
contribute,  in  many  cases  more  than  they  could  afford  to  the 
relief  of  the  wounded  soldiers  in  Europe.  It  is  entirely  un- 
necessary to  emphasize  here  the  extraordinary  liberality 
which  the  American  people  have  shown  towards  any  request, 
touching  their  sense  of  loyalty  and  helpfulness  to  the  Allies. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  American  Women's  Hospitals 
are  at  this  time  making  a  direct  appeal  all  over  the  United 
States  for  contributions,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  finance 
the  great  impulse  for  the  work  they  have  planned  in  Europe, 
is  in  accord  with  the  national  spirit  of  the  United  States  in 
this  war.  We  are  making  such  an  appeal.  We  are  asking- 
only  for  the  same  sort  of  help  that  the  great  Red  Cross,  in  its 
much  larger  way,  has  done  so  brilliantly,  and  has  succeeded 
so  well  in  doing. 

In  writing  this  article  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  time  to 
adequately  present  the  great  prospect  of  the  Battalion  of  Life 
on  the  firing  line.  But,  it  has  been  done  chiefly  to  let  the 
American  people  know,  through  the  valuable  pages  of  The 
Forum,  just  what  the  American  women  doctors  are  de- 
termined to  accomplish  for  the  suffering  soldiers,  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  old  people  that  are  in  devastated  Eu- 
rope. 

My  own  privilege  of  seeing  the  heroism  and  the  needs  of 
Serbia,  during  my  visit  there,  compels  me  to  emphasize  espe- 
cially the  needs  of  the  valiant  little  country  for  medical  suc- 
cor. If  the  American  people  could  only  realize  the  helpless- 
ness and  the  bravery  of  the  Serbian  people,  they  would  un- 
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derstand  just  wliat  the  American  Women's  Hospitals  will 
mean  to  them. 

Without  the  sanction  of  the  Red  Cross,  such  an  effort  as 
the  American  Women's  Hospitals  are  making  would  perhaps 
not  have  the  great  significance  it  now  has  to  the  American 
people.  The  American  Women's  Hospitals  are  a  part  of  the 
National  Association,  which  is  an  incorporated  body.  In  our 
expectation  for  financial  help  we  have  brought  the  plans  by 
which  the  expenditure  of  this  money  will  be  made,  to  a  mini- 
mum cost.  For  instance,  we  know  that  $1,500  will  supply  an 
ambulance  and  maintain  it  for  a  year.  W^e  know  that  $1,000 
will  equip  an  operating  room  or  a  laboratory.  We  know 
that  $500  will  supply  and  maintain  a  hospital  bed  for  six 
months.  We  know  that  $100  will  feed  one  baby  for  a  year, 
or  twelve  babies  for  a  month. 

It  is  a  work  supplementary  to  the  Red  Cross  which  has 
its  hands  more  than  full ;  for  that  reason  they  have  sanctioned 
the  endeavors  of  the  women  physicians  to  relieve  their 
responsibilities  in  Europe.  If  the  Battalion  of  Life  is  to  be 
reinforced  in  the  way  the  women  doctors  of  America  are  hop- 
ing for,  it  must  be  by  the  will  and  generosity  of  the  people 
themselves. 

America  has  given  large  sums  to  establish  women's  hos- 
pitals now  in  active  service,  and  they  are  continuing  to  give 
them,  but  these  hospitals,  splendidly  as  they  are  managed  and 
directed,  do  not  essentially  represent  American  work.  The 
women  doctors  of  America  feel  that  the  American  soldiers 
should  be  cared  for  in  American  hospitals,  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Patriotism  and  the  sacrifice  that  goes  with  it 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  under  which  this  Battalion  of 
Life  is  advancing  slowly  to  the  front. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  active  and  direct  partici- 
pation by  American  women  doctors  in  the  great  tragedy  of 
European  suffering.  The  American  Women's  LTospitals,  now 
recognized  as  a  reliable  source  of  information  and  of  sup- 
plies, both  material  and  human,  has  been  urged  to  establish 
immediately  hospitals  in  the  war  area  similar  to  those  known 
as  the  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals. 
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The  American  Committee  in  Devastated  France  is  eager 
to  have  a  hospital  eciuipped  and  financed  by  this  resourceful 
and  highly  specialized  organization.  Colonel  Pribecivich, 
who  has  been  active  in  recruiting  Serbians  in  America,  has 
made  a  pathetic  appeal  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Women's 
Hospitals  for  a  much-needed  hospital  of  not  less  than  250 
beds  on  the  Macedonian  front.  There  is  no  hospital  for  those 
brave  modern  Crusaders  who  leave  their  new-found  peace 
in  America  to  take  up  arms  for  Serbian  liberty  and  justice. 

The  story  of  the  twenty  thousand  fine  young  men,  un- 
assuming, dignified,  reserved,  and  withal  so  fired  with  love  of 
right,  who  have  left  their  congenial  occupations  in  our  coun- 
try and  have  gone  forth  to  suffer  and,  if  need  be,  die  in  their 
far  distant  fatherland  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  pitiful  absence  of  facilities  for  medical  and  surgical 
relief  in  Serbia  is  practically  unknown  in  this  country.  Such 
appeals  as  the  letter  from  Colonel  Pribecivich  pleading  that 
skilled  women  physicians  and  surgeons  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
poor  boys  at  the  front  have  nerved  the  medical  women  to 
make  their  first  public  appeal  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  American  Women's  Hospitals  wishes  to  establish 
at  once  a  hospital  in  Serbia  and  one  in  France.  They  are 
fitted  and  are  eager  to  care  alike  for  soldiers  and  for  civilians ; 
from  the  inspection  of  civic  sanitary  conditions  to  the  conduct 
of  the  base  hospital ;  from  the  care  of  refugee  children  to  the 
care  of  expectant  mothers. 

The  need  of  physicians  from  this  country  is  tremendous. 
Both  military  and  civil  conditions  in  Europe  demand  large 
numbers  of  our  finest  doctors.  The  work  of  civil  relief  is 
being  almost  exclusively  put  in  the  hands  of  women  doctors 
so  as  to  leave  the  men  free  for  military  service.  But  in  the 
past  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  war  the  work  of  many 
women  physicians  of  all  countries  has  proved  to  the  world 
that  the  woman  doctor  has  also  a  place  in  caring  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers. 


WHAT  YOUR  BOND  PURCHASE 
WILL  ACCOMPLISH 

The  following  figures  give  one  a  definite  idea  of  what  his 
or  her  loan  to  the  Government  by  the  purchase  of  Liberty 
bonds  will  accomplish  when  used  by  the  War  Department. 

One  $50  bond  will  buy  trench  knives  for  a  rifle  company, 
or  23  hand  grenades,  or  14  rifle  grenades,  or  37  cases  of  sur- 
gical instruments  for  enlisted  men's  belts,  or  10  cases  of  sur- 
gical instruments  for  officers'  belts. 

A  $100  bond  will  clothe  a  soldier,  or  feed  a  soldier  for 
eight  months,  or  purchase  5  rifles  or  30  rifle  grenades,  or  43 
hand  grenades,  or  25  pounds  of  ether,  or  145  hot-water  bags, 
or  2,000  surgical  needles. 

A  $100  and  a  $50  bond  will  clo.the  and  equip  an  Infantry 
soldier  for  service  overseas,  or  feed  a  soldier  for  a  year. 

Two  $100  bonds  will  purchase  a  horse  or  mule  for 
Cavalry,  Artillery,  or  other  service. 

Three  $100  bonds  will  clothe  a  soldier  and  feed  him  for 
one  year  in  France,  or  buy  a  motorcycle  for  a  machine-gun 
company. 

Four  $100  bonds  will  buy  an  X-ray  outfit. 

One  $500  bond  will  supply  bicycles  for  the  headquarters 
company  of  an  Infantry  regiment. 
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THE  THEATRE  IN  REVIEW 

By  C.  COURTENAY  SAVAGE 

Al  Jolson,  "  Classic  "  Minstrel 

IT  must  be  amusing,  and  perhaps  gratifying,  for  Mr.  Al 
Jolson  and  those  who  have  beHeved  in  him,  when  they 

realized  that  after  several  years  of  success  the  public  has 
ceased  to  consider  Mr.  Jolson  only  as  an  entertainer  and  now 
classes  him  by  that  overworked  word,  "  artist."  That  Mr. 
Jolson  is  amused,  I  am  fairly  sure,  for  when  a  correspondent 
from  one  of  the  more  ''high-brow^"  magazines  arrived  to  in- 
terview him,  he  chuckled  and  said;  "What,  a  black-faced 
comedian  in !" 

However,  it  is  only  a  man  coming  into  his  own,  for  Mr. 
Jolson  has  won  national  popularity,  and  besides  being  the 
immortal ''  Gus  "  of  the  New  York  Winter  Garden  shows  (he 
is  always  ''  Gus,"  a  negro  servant),  he  has  at  last  acknowl- 
edged that  he  writes  most  of  his  own  material,  and  his  name 
appears  as  author  of  at  least  four  or  five  of  the  song  hits  in 
''  Sinbad,"  the  latest  production.  Then,  too,  he  has  had  a  fair 
share  in  the  producing  of  the  play — he  engaged  various 
members  of  the  cast  and  sent  his  critical  eyes  toward  the 
scenic  artists — all  of  which  means  that  Mr.  Jolson  has  ar- 
rived.. Incidentally,  he  can  now  be  ranked  among  the  highest 
salaried  men  in  America,  and  no  one  can  begrudge  him  his 
earnings,  for  he  has  paid  it  back  in  the  rarest  of  coin — 
laughter.  Mr.  Jolson's  first  stage  experience  was  as  one  of  a 
group  of  children  in  Israel  ZangwilFs  play,  "'  Children  of  the 
Ghetto."  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  runaway,  and  after  three 
days  his  father  learned  of  the  budding  career  and  it  ended. 
Young  Jolson  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  however,  for 
through  a  severe  apprenticeship,  including  the  circus,  the 
cafe,  burlesque  and  vaudeville,  he  arrived  at  the  negro  char- 
acterization which  has  since  made  him  famous.  Yet  it  re- 
mained for  someone  beside  Jolson  to  suggest  the  black-face. 
Once  it  was  put  on,  however,  all  the  negro  songs  and  stories 
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became  convincing,  and  it  has  remained — not  only  for  the 
two  seasons  he  was  with  Lew  Dockstader,  but  since.  In  his 
newest  extravaganza,  ''  Sinhad,"  the  very  modern  person- 
ages who  Hve  about  a  Long  Island  Country  Club  are  sud- 
denly, by  Hindu  occultism,  revealed  in  their  former  personal- 
ities in  the  days  of  Bagdad.  One  of  them  was  ''  Sinhad  the 
Sailor,"  another  ''Aladdin,"  still  others,  plotters  in  quest  of 
the  magic  lamp — and  the  whole  theme  set  in  Oriental  scenes 
that  are  riots  of  the  barbaric  days  of  a  story-book  Orient. 
All  this,  however,  serves  but  as  a  background  to  ''  Gus,"  who 
becomes  ''  Inbad,  the  Porter."  He  wanders  through  every 
scene  always  with  a  ''tail  of  laughter  to  follow  after."  When 
occasion  offers,  he  sings  some  of  the  Dixie  melodies  that  have 
made  his  name  synonymous  with  the  phonograph — but  he  is 
always  Jolson — the  conjurer's  magic  permits  no  anachronism 
in  his  personality.    Hence  the  contrast  and  the  comedy. 

A  Civil  War  Play 

Lionel  Barrymore's  ''  Milt  Shanks  "  in  ''  The  Copper- 
head "  is  a  drama  of  the  Civil  War,  the  last  two  acts  bridging 
forty  years,  and  making  possible,  because  of  the  passage  of 
time,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  acts  that  has  been  shown  the 
theatregoing  public  in  some  years.  ''The  Copperhead"  may 
be  a  great  play,  or  may  not — the  opinions  are  divided — but  it 
tells  a  rapidly  moving  story,  and  has  always  for  its  back- 
ground Abraham  Lincoln,  who  "  lived  just  across  the  pas- 
tures "  from  the  scene  of  the  play.  The  name  of  the  play  is 
derived  from  the  copperheads,  that  very  active  band  of 
pacifists  who  did  so  much  to  hinder  the  army  of  the  Union 
throughout  the  Middle  Western  States.  "Milt  Shanks" 
was  their  leader,  and  for  forty  years  he  was  the  object  of  re- 
vilement. 

Lionel  Barrymore  returns  to  the  speaking  stage  after 
nearly  twelve  years  of  motion  pictures  and  artist  Hfe  in  Paris. 
He  gives  a  commanding  performance;  one  that  presages  a 
run  for  "  The  Copperhead."  Strangely  enough,  however,  it 
was  not  Mr.  Barrymore's  acting  in  the  last  episode  of  the 
play  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  audience 
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during  the  performances  I  witnessed,  but  the  very  stirring 
end  of  the  first  act,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  finest  bit  of 
stage  illusion  that  has  been  offered  in  some  time.  Certainly, 
one  would  have  to  be  a  very  poor  patriot  not  to  rise  with  the 
rest  of  the  house  and  join  in  a  cheer  for  the  marching  men,  as 
with  fife  and  drum  they  cross  the  back  of  the  stage — the  first 
company  ofif  to  the  great  Civil  War. 

Playwrights  and  Their  New  Productions 

Frederic  and  Fanny  Hatton  have  the  distinction  of  being 
able  to  say  that  they  have  two  successful  comedies  playing 
in  adjoining  theatres.  One  of  these,  ''Lombardi  Ltd./'  ar- 
rived early  last  fall;  the  other,  ''The  Squab  Farm/'  is  more 
recent,  having  only  been  "tried  out"  in  several  of  the  smaller 
Eastern  cities. 

''  The  Squab  Farm "  is  a  mixture  of  typical  Hatton 
smart  conversation,  melodramatics,  pretty  girls  who  might 
be  expected  to  sing  and  dance  at  any  moment,  and  a  dash  of 
subtle  vulgarity.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  most  amusing  play,  and 
as  the  story  tells  of  a  motion  picture  director  who  has  made 
violent  love  to  each  new  applicant  for  work  (providing,  of 
course,  she  was  beautiful),  there  is  a  chance  for  the  audience 
to  glimpse  how  pictures  are  made.  This  fact  alone  may  inter- 
est many,  for  there  is  always  a  majority  of  people  anxious  to 
'*  see  the  wheels  go  round."  The  play  is  particularly  well 
acted,  Mr.  Lowell  Sherman  proving  once  again  that  the  stock 
company  is  the  real  American  school  of  dramatics.  Mr. 
Harry  Davenport,  who  has  been  directing  motion  pictures 
for  one  of  the  largest  film  corporations,  returns  to  play  a 
leading  role  with  the  skill  that  made  his  absence  from  the 
spoken  drama  regretted,  while  a  young  woman  named  Helen 
Barnes,  who  first  gained  popularity  with  the  ''Follies/' 
proved  the  assertion  she  made  when  she  left  the  ''  Follies/' 
that  she  could  really  act.  She  had  a  good  part,  and  she  made 
the  most  of  it,  being  perhaps  the  most  engaging  of  the  many 
pretty  girls  in  the  production. 

The  Hattons,  by  the  way,  learned  their  craft  by  a  long 
apprenticeship  as  dramatic  critics.    Judging  from  their  sue- 
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cess  in  recent  years  (they  are  responsible  for  ''  Years  of  De- 
scription," ''  The  Great  Lover,"  "  Upstairs  and  Down,"  etc.), 
being  a  critic  is  more  than  a  fair  way  to  start  playwriting. 

Acting  seems  also  to  be  a  good  school  for  playwrights, 
for  we  have  had  several  plays  from  the  pens  of  men  and 
women  who  learned  the  subtle  points  of  their  work  through 
stage  experience.  William  Hodge  is  of  this  company,  for  it 
has  been  definitely  announced  that  the  several  people  who 
guessed  that  ''  Lawrence  Whitman  "  was  none  other  than 
William  Hodge  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  were  correct  in 
their  surmise.  Mr.  Hodge  has  written  all  of  his  plays  since 
''  The  Man  from  Home,"  and  his  latest,  ''  A  Cure  for  Cura- 
hles,"  which  he  did  in  collaboration  with  Earl  Derr  Biggers, 
is  being  enjoyed  by  friendly  audiences.  The  play  is  based  on 
a  story  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and 
tells  of  a  young  doctor  who  inherits  his  uncle's  Rest  Cure 
and  a  set  of  patients.  He  banishes  their  medicine  and  by  a 
ruse  gets  them  into  the  fields.  What  happens  once  they  are 
out  of  doors  is  most  amusing,  and  there  is  just  a  touch  of 
drama  to  carry  the  thread  of  the  story.  It  is  a  clean  little 
play  containing  some  laughable  types.  Mr.  Hodge  has  a 
character  not  vastly  difTerent  from  the  characters  he  usually 
portrays,  and  his  easy,  thoroughly  American,  manner,  his 
breeziness,  all  combine  to  make  the  play  ''  go" 

Mr.  Hodge,  by  the  way,  has  never  had  a  long  run  on 
Broadway  since  ''  The  Man  from  Home"  His  plays  always 
interest  a  certain  class  of  people,  and  after  they  have  seen 
his  latest  offering,  he  departs  for  the  road,  where  it  is  said 
this  his  producers  plan  to  do  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
ness with  each  Hodge  production.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
the  road  knows  the  value  of  clean  laughter — if  so,  I  hope  that 
some  day  Mr.  Hodge  will  be  able  to  stay  in  New  York  for  a 
whole  year — it  might  be  a  good  sign. 

Some  Revivals — And  by  Way  of  Contrast  Some  Neiv  Musical 
Comedies 

Another  spring  visitor  is  Nazimova,  who  is  to  pla}^  in  a 
series  of  Ibsen's  dramas.     Her  first  offering,  ''  The  Wild 
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Duck,"  is  one  of  the  least  known  of  his  plays,  largely  because 
it  is  a  drama  that  contains  no  "star"  part.  Nazimova,  how- 
ever, has  been  generous  enough  to  give  it  a  hearing,  and  has 
surrounded  herself  with  a  clever  cast.  She  has  announced 
that  she  will  also  play  ''  The  Doll's  House  "  and  ''  Hedda 
Gabler"  The  Russian  actress  learned  English  in  a  single 
summer,  and  these  roles  grant  her  the  opportunity  to  display 
her  emotional  gift. 

Two  other  revivals  are  ''  The  Master"  which  Arnold 
Daly  was  playing  a  year  ago  when  he  was  taken  ill  and  had  to 
stop  his  performances,  and  Mary  Shaw  in  ''  Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession." 

''  The  Master "  proves  just  as  entertaining  as  it  did 
when  first  shown,  and  has  settled  down  to  prosperity.  The 
George  Bernard  Shaw  play  is,  of  course,  too  well  known  to 
need  comment.  The  two  thoughts  that  occur  to  the  audience 
is,  "  why  did  they  make  such  a  fuss  over  it  when  it  was  first 
produced,"  and  "  why  does  Mary  Shaw  not  appear  more  fre- 
quently?" She  is  one  of  the  finest  actresses  in  America  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  semi-retirement. 

Another  actress  who  earned  an  enviable  reputation,  yet 
has  not  been  seen  in  several  years,  is  Amelia  Gardner.  She 
formerly  was  with  the  Frohmans,  and  lent  her  brilliant  act- 
ing to  a  score  of  famous  productions.  It  is  rather  a  shock  to 
find  her  playing  a  musical  comedy  mother  in  ''  Oh,  Look" 
Not  that  she  fails  to  play  the  part  perfectly,  but  rather  that 
she  should  be  wandering  in  and  out  of  a  musical  play  when 
the  drama  needs  good  actors. 

""  Oh,  Look,"  by  the  way,  is  one  more  musical  comedy 
made  over  from  a  successful  farce  of  a  few  years  ago.  This 
time  "  Ready  Money  "  was  the  farce  slashed  and  set  to  music, 
and  Harry  Fox,  who  has  amused  vaudeville  audiences  here 
and  in  London,  and  added  still  to  his  fame  by  marrying  one 
of  the  Dancing  Dolly  Sisters,  is  the  star.  The  play  has  sev 
eral  very  musical  tunes,  and  a  lot  of  clean  laughter.  What 
more  can  any  musical  comedy  require  ? 

'"  Toot-Toot "  is  still  another  case  of  a  successful  farce 
brought  out  of  the  theatrical  attic  and  set  to  music.     As 
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"  Excuse  Me "  it  played  and  played  and  played,  and  as 
''  Toot-Toot  "  it  has  been  played  a  season  before  it  arrived  in 
New  York.  The  musical  version,  as  in  the  original,  has  its 
action  in  a  railroad  station  and  on  a  Pullman  car.  As  most 
of  the  male  passengers  of  1918  are  in  khaki,  there  is  a  popular 
note  that  receives  enthusiastic  greeting.  The  best  song  ii 
''  The  Last  Long  Mile,"  the  Plattsburgh  marching  song  of 
the  1 91 7  officers'  training  camp.  It  was  written  for  the  hikes 
by  Lieut.  Breitenfeld,  and  as  it  is  staged,  makes  a  splendid 
spectacle. 

Still  a  third  musical  comedy,  though  this  time  one  that 
depends  on  its  own  slight  book,  is  ''  Follow  the  Girl.''  As  I 
left  the  theatre  I  overheard  a  man  remark  to  his  companion, 
''  It's  a  fair  little  show,  rather  conventional."  His  companion 
looked  at  him  quickly.  ''  Fair  little  conventional  show?  "  she 
mimicked,  then  with  a  decided  trace  of  disgust,  "  Well,  it's 
clean,  it  has  pretty  girls,  some  good  music,  a  comedian  that's 
funny.    Can't  you  forgive  the  conventionality?  " 

Not  a  bad  rejoinder. 

One  note  in  the  play  that  was  not  conventional,  how- 
ever, was  when  a  chorus  girl  whose  name  was  listed  among 
the  ''  guests,"  walked  apart  from  the  comedy  and  dancing 
girls  of  the  second  act.  Later  it  became  known  that  she  had 
spent  three  years  in  various  Winter  Garden  productions  and 
that  her  name  was  Dorothy  Godfrey.  She  confessed  after- 
wards that  she  was  not  surprised  at  her  success,  explaining 
that  she  decided  that  she  had  spent  all  the  time  she  was  going 
to  "spend  as  an  "  unknown,"  and  that  if  it  cost  her  her  position,  ^ 
she  was  going,  for  at  least  one  performance,  to  stand  out 
from  the  ''  guests  "  and  do  something.  So  she  danced,  and 
laughed,  and  assumed  grotesque  attitudes,  and  each  encore 
found  her  more  in  favor.  The  management,  fortunately, 
believes  in  encouraging  cleverness,  and  she  will  probably  be  a 
principal  in  the  near  future,  for  you  only  have  to  give  the 
stage  a  novelty  to  attract  attention — and  attracting  attention 
is  synonymous  with  always  having  engagements — yet  it  is 
dangerous  and  daring — if  one  is  in  the  chorus. 
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A  New  Farce — The  Bible  as  a  Drama,  and  Some  Plays  That 
Have  Run  All  Season 

''  Sick-a-Bed  "  is  a  reminiscence  of  many  things  we  have 
laughed  at  and  are  glad  to  laugh  at  again — in  a  new  setting. 
The  very  absurdities  of  the  situations  are  mirth-producing 
and  recall  Mark  Twain's  famous  definition  of  humor.  ''  Hu- 
mor," said  the  great  satirist,  "  is  the  lie  to  the  truth."  ''  Sich 
things  can't  be,"  sayeth  the  old  lady — but  why  characterize 
a  farce  with  any  other  name?  Ethel  Watts  Mumford,  the 
author,  has  outdone  herself  in  smart  lines  and  laughable  sit- 
uations. Mary  Boland  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  sweet  in  the 
"  sweet  "  prevarication  of  love,  but  Edwin  Nicander  is  the 
veritable  jumping- jack  of  the  play,  who  makes  the  farce  a 
scream.  His  is  a  part  of  perpetual  motion,  with  a  laugh  pill 
in  each  glass. 

As  it  approaches  the  end  of  America's  first  war-time 
theatrical  season,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  plays  that  have 
been  successful,  and  why.  Going  back  to  last  August,  when 
the  theatrical  year  ofificially  opened,  ''  Business  Before  Pleas- 
ure," which  Montague  Glass  and  Jules  Eckert  Goodman 
made  from  one  of  Mr.  Glass's  famous  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter  stories,  arrived  on  August  15th,  and  is  at  present 
being  played  by  two  companies.  The  reason  for  its  success 
is  that  it  is  good,  clean  comedy-drama,  written  around  a  mo- 
tion picture  corporation.  This  is  the  third  play  in  which  the 
Jewish  partners  have  quarreled  their  way  to  success,  and  not 
only  London,  but  Paris  as  well,  has  laughed  at  their  business 
ventures.  ''  Maytime "  has  succeeded  because  it  is  light 
opera  of  the  very  highest  type,  while  ''  Eyes  of  Youth  "  draws 
through  its  unusual  theme  and  presentation.  It  is  a  play  of 
episodes,  allowing  a  wide  scope  of  acting,  and  the  whole  knit 
together  by  the  fact  that  the  girl  is  reading  through  a  crystal 
the  various  destinies  that  may  be  in  store  for  her.  These 
four  plays,  as  well  as  ''  The  Tailor-Made  Man  "  and  ''  Cheer 
Up''  at  the  Hippodrome,  have  all  had  seven  months  of  pros- 
perity, which  means  the  management  responsible  has  made 
money.  Also,  it  proves  fairly  conclusively  that  a  good  play 
for  war  time  is  a  good  play  for  any  time,  for  drama,  spec- 
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tacle,  musical  comedy  and  comedy-drama  are  included  in  the 
short  list  of  plays  that  arrived  in  August  and  have  remained 
throughout  the  winter. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  conclude  a  review  of  the  cur- 
rent stage  without  mentioning  Stuart  Walker's  remarkable 
production  of  ''  The  Book  of  Job."  Mr.  Walker,  with  charac- 
teristic daring  and  insight,  picked  up  his  Bible,  and  with  very 
little  cutting  made  a  drama  from  the  history  of  Job  and  his 
comforters.  He  is  perfectly  frank  in  saying  that  he  produced 
the  book  in  play  form  because  it  interested  him,  and  from  the 
latest  reports  it  has  interested  a  number  of  other  people,  for 
the  series  of  special  matinees  has  been  indefinitely  prolonged. 

George  Gaul,  who  has  been  playing  the  negro  Genesis  in 
''  Seventeen''  played  ''  Job,"  and  rose  to  truly  dramatic 
heights.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  a  comedy  negro  to  ''  Job''  one 
that  shows  what  a  large  part  luck  plays  in  success,  for  Mr. 
Gaul  was  truly  lucky  to  have  the  chance  of  appearing  in  such 
a  part.  David  Bispham  spoke  the  lines  for  the  ''  Voice  out  of 
the  Whirlwind,"  while  Judith  Lowery  and  Margaret  Mower 
(who  has  graduated  from  the  ranks  of  the  Washington 
Square  amateurs  and  is  now  a  "truly  player")  are  the  two 
narrators.  Miss  Mower  is  to  appear  in  some  modern  dramas 
in  the  near  future,  and  those  who  recognized  her  as  a  talented 
amateur  are  waiting  for  herto  take  her  real  place  in  the  world 
of  theatrics. 


U.  S.  ARMY  NURSE  CORPS,  UNIT  F. 

By  GEORGE  ALLEN  ENGLAND 

GRAY,  clinging  mist ;  gray  gulls  that  wheel  and  cry 
In  mournful  cadences;  gray  sails  that  creep 
Ghost-like  to  sea 
Beneath  gray  monotones  of  winter  sky. 
Will  she,  who  once  was  mine,  our  vigil  keep? 
Will  she  come  back  to  me? 

Silent  and  sad  she  smiled,  with  tear-brimmed  eyes. 
Hands  clasped  a  moment;  parted;  she  was  gone 
I  knew  not  where. 

The  sword  flamed  at  our  Gates  of  Paradise, 
And  though  I  wait  in  places  loved  and  known, 
Not  now  I  find  her  there. 

Winter,  green  spring  must  pass ;  high  summer  burn 

In  golden  splendor;  autumn's  scarlet  blaze, 

And  snows  lie  cold 

Across  the  world,  before  she  may  return 

Once  more  to  tread  our  long-remembered  ways. 

Dear  to  us  both,  of  old. 

Sometime?    And  will  there  really  come,  at  last, 

From  this  gray  mystery  of  sky  and  sea, 

A  wonder-day 

When — all  this  leaden  waiting  gone  and  past — 

My  arms  shall  gather  her  again  to  me. 

No  more  to  go  away? 

Dim,,  drifting  mist;  vague  gulls  that  soar,  that  cry 

In  desolate  cadences ;  gray  sails  that  creep 

Half-glimpsed  to  sea, 

Beneath  this  cold,  impassive  winter  sky. 

Wilt  thou,  who  once  wert  mine,  our  vigil  keep? 

And,  thy  great  duties  done,  across  the  deep, 

Come  bravely  back  to  me? 
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BOOKS 

By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  REED 

"  The  White  Morning  "— 

Under  the  old  rule  of  'ladies  first,"  Mrs.  Atherton's 
''  The  White  Morning,"^  heads  the  books  of  the  month.  It  is 
a  book  that,  had  it  been  published  anonymously,  would  have 
attracted  immediate  attention,  not  only  because  it  is  a  piece 
of  work  well  done,  but  because  it  embodies  the  spirit  of  vic- 
torious womanhood ;  because  it  gives  voice  to  a  thought  that 
the  tongues  of  the  air  are  speaking,  "will  the  women  make 
possible  the  end  of  the  world  war?'' 

'The  White  Morning"  is  largely  German  in  setting, 
though  Gisela,  the  aristocratic  daughter  of  a  German  Junker, 
who  it  its  heroine,  has  spent  some  time  in  America  as  a  gov- 
erness. Gisela  is  an  idealized  type  of  womanhood.  She  is 
as  beautiful  as  Brunhilde,  capable  of  the  deepest  affections — 
a  woman  who  loves,  who  has  the  courage  to  know  right  and 
wrong;  a  woman  able,  in  the  greatest  moment  of  her  life, 
to  banish  her  happiness  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  she 
has  taken  upon  herself. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story  the  reader  finds  a  typical 
German  household,  the  women  imbued  with  the  accepted 
German  belief  that  the  men  of  the  family  are  the  superiors, 
yet  beginning  to  resent  the  fact  that  they  have  no  self-expres- 
sion, that  their  natural  gifts  cannot  be  trained  and  used,  that 
even  in  their  loves  they  must  follow  the  wishes  of  the  family 
male. 

It  is  such  a  home  that  Gisela  leaves  to  spend  four  years 
in  America,  and  on  her  return  to  Germany  she  establishes 
herself  as  a  student  in  Munich,  one  of  the  most  advanced 
of  German  university  towns.     There  one  glimpses  German 
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women  in  social  revolt,  and  there  Gisela  slowly  develops  her 
literary  ability  and  becomes  famous  as  a  playwright. 

So  far  the  book  has  been  a  frank  exposition  and  study  of 
character,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  war  Mrs.  Atherton 
strikes  a  deep  melodramatic  note,  and  it  carries  the  reader 
forward  with  breathless  admiration.  To  disclose  the  actual 
end  of  the  book  would  be  to  spoil  as  clever  a  fiction  as  has 
been  offered  in  some  time.  The  book  is  well  worth  while, 
possible,  but,  unfortunately,  hardly  probable,  and  when  it  is 
written  that  Mrs.  Atherton,  in  writing  of  Germany  and  Ger- 
man women,  is  able  to  do  so  because  of  long  years  of  associ- 
ations in  that  country,  the  word  pictures  double  in  value. 

Mrs.  Atherton,  by  the  way,  has  done  as  much,  probably 
more,  than  any  one  other  person  to  give  us,  through  her  vari- 
ous war  writings,  portraits  of  German  life  as  was  before  the 
war.  The  German  rulers,  by  way  of  return,  have  placed  a 
price  on  her  head,  condemned  her  to  death,  though  she  is  not 
losing  any  sleep  because  of  their  Imperial  order,  nor  is  she 
slacking  the  flow  of  her  virulent  pen. 

— And  Some  Other  War  Books 

Another  American  who  the  German  authorities  would 
probably  care  to  have  in  their  possession  is  Arthur  Guy 
Empey,  the  fellow  who  went  over  the  top  and  returned  to 
write  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  war.  Empey,  through  his 
books,  his  lectures  and  his  newspaper  writings,  has  done  more 
than  a  little  to  rouse  latent  patriotism,  and  in  his  latest  book, 

''The  First  Call,"  ^  he  sets  out  to  tell  the  new  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  /'folks  at  home,"  something  of 
warfare. 

A  great  deal  that  Empey  puts  in  this  new  book  is  not  un- 
known to  readers  of  war  books,  but  he  has  a  manner  of  tell- 
ing that  is  interesting,  and  certainly  some  of  the  truths  can  be 
heard  more  than  once.  The  following  is  not  uninteresting 
by  the  way  of  introduction,  even  if  we  have  heard  it  before : 


'"The  First  Call,"  by  Arthur  Guy  Empey.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 
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"The  United  States  is  at  war.  To  many  of  us,  as  yet,  the  above 
fact  carries  no  significance;  it  is  merely  accepted  as  something  dis- 
agreeable which  cannot  be  avoided.  In  this  immense  and  wonderfully 
rich  country  of  ours  it  is  hard  for  the  people  to  realize  that  they  have 
entered  the  greatest  conflict  in  history — the  bloodiest,  the  cruelest  of 
them  all. 

The  actual  scene  of  fighting  is  too  far  away;  all  about  them  is 
industry  and  prosperity.  Recruiting  posters  and  men  in  uniform  seem 
strangely  out  of  place.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  two.  To  bring  war 
home  to  the  individual,  to  make  him  realize  its  aw  fulness,  that  individ- 
ual must  suffer;  he  must  see  war,  must  live  war,  must  breathe  war. 

This  war  is  really  not  so  far  away,  although  thousands  of  miles 
separate  us  from  the  scene  of  armies  tearing  and  rending  at  each  other's 
vitals.  The  distance  is  bridged  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  cable  and  tele- 
graph conveying  the  news  that  a  loved  one  has  fallen  on  the  field  of 
battle.  When  the  casualty  lists  begin  to  appear,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  the  people  as  a  whole  fully  realize  what  this  war  means  to 
them.  It  took  England  more  than  a  year  to  awake  to  the  seriousness 
and  magnitude  of  the  task  before  her.  It  must  not  take  America  that 
long.  To  win  this  war  every  American  must  do  his  and  her  share  to 
help,  and  start  right  now,  because  delay  means  the  useless  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  lives  of  our  best  manhood. 

We  are  not  fighting  an  honorable  enemy;  we  are  fighting  mur- 
derers and  pirates,  and  the  sooner  they  are  stamped  out  the  safer  it 
will  be  for  civilization. 

"We  are  at  war  with  Germany,  not  only  Prussianism  and  mili- 
tarism, but  with  the  German  people  and  everything  connected  with 
Germany.  The  trenches  are  manned  by  the  German  people ;  Prussian- 
ism and  militarism  are  supported  by  the  German  people ;  German  peo- 
ple are  sinking  our  ships,  killing  our  boys,  and  bombing  our  hospitals. 
Is  Uncle  Sam  going  to  sit  idly  by  while  this  is  going  on?  Not  likely; 
it's  against  the  old  boy's  nature.    So  up  and  at  them,  America !" 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  second  chapter  addressed  to  the 
mothers  of  the  nation,  and  Empey  sends  them  a  message 
which  should  be  both  comforting  and  inspiring.  After  these 
two  chapters  he  gets  down  to  business,  and  the  book  might 
easily  serve  as  a  hand  book  of  warfare,  for  he  outlines  the 
duties  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service,  gives  pages  of 
advice  on  military  decorations,  etc.,  and  then,  under  the 
chapter  heading  of  "You're  in  the  Army  Now,''  he  proceeds 
to  take  a  raw  recruit  through  all  the  phases  of  a  training 
camp,  and  to  the  firing  lines.  Empey  has  an  advantage  over 
many  writers  of  war  books,  for  he  is  no  reporter  writing  of 
something  he  has  seen,  but  an  ex-national  Guardsman  writ- 
ing of  his  service,  an  ex-Cavalryman,  an  ex-''non-com"  who 
served  in  France  with  the  British  forces. 
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The  book  tells  about  everything  that  any  young  soldier 
wants  to  know,  and  what  the  soldiers  want  to  know  is  the 
knowledge  desired  by  everyone  else.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
"The  Guns,"  another  on  ''What  to  Send  Him,"  a  third  on 
"Bugle  Calls  and  Rations,"  and  as  in  ''Over  the  Top,"  he 
finishes  with  a  dictionary — this  time  of  French  phrases  that 
will  help  ''Sammy  in  a  pinch." 

"Conscript  2989,"  ^  by  one  of  the  draft  army,  is  a  humor- 
ous treatment  of  one  man's  entrance  into  the  greai  National 
Army.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  written  very 
cleverly,  for  underneath  the  laugh  is  a  note  of  homely  truth 
that  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  of  its  unusual  manner 
of  treatment.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  draw- 
ings by  H.  B.  Martin,  for  they  have  caught  the  spirit  of  thj 
text,  and  are  truly  humorous.  "Conscript  2989"  is  an  in- 
teresting little  book,  quite  a  good  companion  for  a  short  train 
ride. 

Another  small  book  is  "Sea  Dogs  and  Men-at-Arms,"^ 
a  volume  of  Canadian  verse  by  Jesse  Edgar  Middleton.  Most 
of  this  verse  has  appeared  in  the  Canadian  newspapers, 
though  two  of  the  poems  found  their  way  into  American 
magazines.  This  is  synonymous  with  saying  that  it  is  written 
with  adilt,  and  a  "punch."  It  is  an  interesting  volume,  and 
some  of  the  poems  are  sure  to  find  their  way  into  perma- 
nency. 

A  third  small  volume  is  "A  War  Nurse's  Diary,"^  which 
was  written  from  a  Belgian  Field  Hospital.  The  volume  had 
its  conception  at  the  moment  when  war  arrived  at  the  little 
Northern-Midland  county  hospital,  and  a  nurse  found,  to  her 
disgust,  that  there  were  some  thirty  thousand  volunteers 
listed  ahead  of  her,  and  that  nurses  at  the  moment  of  her  en- 
listment were  more  than  numerous.  Flow  quickly  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  shaped  under  an  efficient  guiding- 


Conscript  2989,"  Illustrated  by  H.  B.  Martin.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1  net. 

Sea  Dogs  and  Men-at-Arms,"  bv  Jesse  Edgar  Middletoi 
$1.50  net. 

A  War  Nurse's  Diar}^"    The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.25  net. 


* "  Sea  Dogs  and  Men-at-Arms,"  by  Jesse  Edgar  Middleton.     G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.50  net. 
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hand  is  shown  when  two  weeks  later  the  same  nurse  stood 
ready  to  leave  for  Belgium,  and  a  career  that  was  to  carry 
her  through  bombardments,  aero  raids,  which  would  mean 
that  she  would  have  to  take  part  in  the  removal  of  wounded 
while  under  fire,  and  that  comfort  was  to  be  an  almost  for- 
gotten sensation. 

The  volume  is  anonymous,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  so  deep  a 
courage,  so  saving  a  sense  of  humor,  should  be  rewarded 
openly. 

"Under  Four  Flags  for  France"^  has  the  advantage  of 
being  written  by  a  Captain  of  the  British  forces,  who  is  also 
a  war  correspondent  of  no  ordinary  ability.  In  his  introduc- 
tion he  says  that  the  book  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of 
an  American  officer  who,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  found  that 
he  lacked  perspective.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder,  after 
reading  such  a  statement,  how  many  of  us  have  a  perspec- 
tive of  the  war,  how  many  of  us  can  visualize  the  conflict  in 
its  enormity.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  with  such  a 
huge  canvas  to  look  upon  we  can  hardly  see  it  all,  even 
with  the  second  glance. 

Captain  Musgrave's  book  is  certainly  as  interesting  and 
as  illuminating  as  any  chronicle  that  I  have  read.  He  draws 
his  pictures  with  an  eye  to  diplomatic  reasons  for  army 
moves,  and  pictures  the  effect  on  the  country  at  large,  includ- 
ing the  civilian  population.  Only  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  army  life  could  make  thje  word  pictures  so  clear, 
and  the  captain  quotes  figures  and  men  in  an  off-handed  man- 
ner that  is  enviable.  It  is  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  book, 
and  he  ends  it  with  the  American  Army  ready  for  attack. 

Ida  Clyde  Clarke,  who  compiled  ''American  Women  and 
the  World  War,"^  is  the  first  author  to  tell  how  the  Ameri- 
can women  mobilized  their  forces  for  the  share  of  the  war 
that  they  must  take  on  their  own  shoulders,  and  the  com- 
pleted volume  is  a  record  of  work  accomplished.     The  book 


•"Under  Four  Flags  for  France,"  by  George  Clarke  Musgrave.     D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $2  net. 

' "  American  Women  and  the  World  War,"  by  Ida  Clyde  Clarke.    D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $2  net. 
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tells  in  minute  detail  of  the  method  of  organization,  taking  up 
first  the  larger  national  organizations,  the  creation  of  the 
Woman's  Committee,  of  the  work  done  for  food  conserva- 
tion, the  Liberty  Loan,  women  in  industry,  their  Red  Cross 
work  and  the  work  of  the  National  League  for  Woman's 
Service.  Following  this,  the  stage  organizations  are  con- 
sidered, how  the  women  of  the  various  states  worked,  and 
the  results  obtained.  The  third  section  of  the  book  goes  into 
the  details  of  foreign  relief  work,  taking  up  the  larger  relict 
organizations.  The  whole  is  a  very  complete  hand  book  of 
the  national  service  that  has  been  done  by  American  women, 
and  as  such  it  should  enable  the  individual  to  find  the  type  of 
work  she  is  best  fitted  for,  and  help  her  to  actually  start  this 
work. 

A  Group  of  Fiction 

''Just  Outside,"^  by  Stacy  Aumonier,  is  a  leisurely  writ- 
ten book  such  as  English  authors  are  so  capable  of  preparing. 
It  tells  a  good  story,  is  always  clever,  and  nearly  always  in- 
teresting, but  one  cannot  help  but  wish  that  there  was  a  little 
more  action.  I  suppose  that  Arthur  Gafifyn  was  too  much  a 
man  of  moods  to  ever  lose  the  dreamy  reserve  that  filled 
him.  Even  in  the  incident  that  introduces  him  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  undergoing  any  great  emotion.  And  surely  any 
boy  going  through  such  a  moment  would  have  been  roused  to 
something  which  would  have  demanded  self  expression. 
However,  the  book  must  be  accepted  as  a  character  study, 
and  as  such  it  is  a  splendidly  written  struggle  between  per- 
sonality and  environment. 

"The  Wishing  Ring  Man"^  is  a  new  volume,  by  Mar- 
garet Widdemer,  whose  "Rose  Garden  Husband"  was  one  of 
the  more  sentimental  successes  of  a  season  ago.  Miss  Wid- 
demer has  written  another  book  which  is  slight  of  texture, 
but  appealing  to  those  who  like  a  swiftly  moving  love  story. 
It  is  "light"  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  the  author  is 
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Just  Outside,"  by  Stacy  Aumonier.     The  Century  Co.    $1.35  net. 
The  Wishing  Ring  Man,"  by  Margaret  Widdemer.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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one  of  the  most  skilful  of  the  younger  writers,  it  is  presented 
in  a  worth-while  manner. 

''West  is  West"^^  is  the  title  of  Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes' 
new  book,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  knows  his  Southwest  so  well  that 
he  breathes  from  the  printed  page  the  very  spirit  of  that  ro- 
mantic region.  His  new  story  tells  of  the  miners  and  cat- 
tlemen of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  of  men  who  are  active, 
whose  standing  in  their  various  communities  is  judged  by 
the  things  that  they  do.  Some  of  the  characters  stand  out 
with  unusual  vividness,  and  to  all  those  who  like  a  stirring 
story,  romance  and  plenty  of  excitement,  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  Mr.  Rhodes  lives  up  to  the  stories  that  gave  him 
fame. 

Two  new  books  of  short  stories  come,  one  from  Eden 
Philpott,  the  other  from  Stewart  Edward  White.  To  me 
Mr.  White's  stories  are  the  more  interesting,  but  then  Africa 
and  the  open  game  trail  has  a  personal  fascination  not  con- 
tained by  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Dartmouth  who  inhabit 
Mr.  Philpott's  stories.  They  are  human  people,  for  all  of 
their  strangeness,  and  their  lives  are  pictured  with  the  con- 
summate skill  which  Mr.  Philpott  has  shown  so  many  times 
in  his  work.  The  last  story  in  the  book  seems  the  most  in- 
teresting, though  the  story  about  the  revolver  is  grim,  and 
exhibits  a  compelling  picture  of  passion  and  love.  The 
author  of  "The  Chronicle  of  St.  Tid"^^  is  an  artist,  and  he 
knows  his  subject. 

Still,  as  I  said  before,  Mr.  White  carries  with  him  a 
larger  appeal,  and  his  pictures  of  Africa  and  the  men  and 
women  who  are  carrying  the  modern  civilization  into  the 
heart  of  the  jungle,  move  with  compelling  fascination.  The 
latest  book,  "Simba,"^^  gives  Mr.  White  the  opportunity  of 
characterizing  the  natives  he  knows  so  well,  and  from  one  of 
them  the  book  is  named.  This  native — a  chubby  boy  who 
has  yet  to  receive  a  name — first  meets  a  white  man  in  the 
opening  episode  of  the  book,  and  after  an  heroic  incident,  is 
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West  Is  West,"  by  Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes.   The  H.  K.  Fly  Co.  $1.40  net. 

The    Chronicles    of    St.    Tid,"   by   Eden    Philpott.      The    Macmillan    Co 
$1.50  net. 

""  Simba,"  by  Stewart  Edward  White.    Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.40  net. 
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named  by  the  white  man  himself.  As  the  boy  grows  he  at- 
taches himself  to  the  white  hunter  and  finally  becomes  that 
exalted  personage's  gun-bearer  and  shadow. 

The  real  charm  of  the  book  is  not  the  story,  but  the  back- 
ground of  the  story,  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  jungle  and 
the  people  of  the  jungle,  man  and  beast.  ''Simba"  is  a  splen- 
did book,  and  should  add  to  Mr.  White's  already  enviable  rep- 
utation as  one  of  our  truly  great  American  writers. 

A  group  of  other  recent  fiction  sent  for  review  includes  a 
new  book  by  Elizabeth  Dejeans,  "Nobody's  Child,"^^  which 
is  quite  as  interesting  as  her  ''Tiger  Coat."  The  dramatic  in- 
terest of  the  story  centers  about  Ann  Penniman,  ''nobody's 
child,"  who  is  the  daughter  of  an  impoverished  farmer.  Why 
she  should  be  unloved,  why  her  father  makes  it  his  business  to 
be  always  away  from  home,  are  questions  that  the  book  will 
answer.  The  story  is  well  done,  and  should  be  popular. 
Another  new  book  is  "Twinkletoes,"^^  from  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Burke,  who  wrote  the  very  charming  "Limehouse 
Nights."  It  is  a  story  of  a  child  born  among  the  brutality 
of  Limehouse,  and  yet  managing  to  rise  unsullied  from 
dirt  and  sordidness.  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  where  most  authors  would  have  created  something  de- 
cidedly sordid,  Mr.  Burke  has  been  able  to  leave  the  reader  a 
message  of  actual  beauty. 

A  New  Library 

The  Modern  Library  ^^  is  the  latest  attempt  to  gather  in 
uniform  edition  some  of  the  best  writings  from  the  pens  of 
various  authors.  Generally  the  efforts  of  the  publisher  is- 
suing such  a  library  stop  when  he  has  delved  into  the  past 
and  brought  out  some  uncopyrighted  material  of  acknowl- 
edged worth. 

With  the  Modern  Library  it  is  different.  The  pub- 
lishers have  done  something  more — they  have  taken  the  great 
modern  pieces  of  literature,  some  of  it  so  new  as  to  be  un- 


""  No'body's  Child,"  by  Elizabeth  Dejeans.    Bobbs  Merrill  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 
* "  Twinkletoes,"  by  Thomas  Burke.    McBride  &  Co.    $1.35  net. 
The  Modern  Library,  Selected  Titles.    Boni  &  Liveright.    $.60  net. 
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known  to  the  popular  mind,  and  the  result  is  a  shelf  of 
books  far  above  the  average  interest.  For  instance,  what  a 
charm  it  is  to  find  in  a  neat  little  leather  volume  'The  Mi- 
kado" and  three  other  plays  by  VV.  S.  Gilbert,  or  Lord  Dun- 
sany's  ''Dreamer's  Tales,"  to  say  nothing  of  Sudermann's 
"Dame  Care,"  Samuel  Buder's  "Way  of  All  Flesh,"  a  volume 
by  James  Stephen,  and  others. 

The  Modern  Library  attracted  attention  when  it  was 
first  announced,  and  there  were  many  who  smiled  sagely  and 
said,  "Wait — wait  until  you  see  what  will  be  added  next." 
What  has  been  added  "next"  keeps  its  standard  and  its  ex- 
cellence, and  the  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  modern 
readers  for  allowing  them  to  have  in  a  pleasant  and  truly  in- 
expensive form  a  great  deal  that  must  rank  as  "best"  in  pres- 
ent-day literature — and  this  without  reverting  to  any  of  yes- 
terday's classics. 

Some  Notable  Books  Not  Included  in  the  Above  Review 

"  The  Transactions  of  Lord  Louis  Lewis,"  by  Roland  Pertwee. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

"  Tricks  of  the  Trade,"  by  J.  C.  Squire.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

"  The  Soul  of  Democracy,"  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs.  The 
Macmillan  Co.    $1.25. 

"  Dreams  and  Images,  An  Anthology  of  Catholic  Poets,"  edited 
by  Joyce  Kilmer.    Boni  &  Liveright. 

"  A  Family  of  Noblemen,"  by  M.  Y.  Saltykov.  Boni  &  Liveright. 
$1.50  net. 

"  My  Uncle  Benjamin,"  by  Claude  Tillier.  Boni  &  Liveright. 
$1.60  net. 

"  Greater  than  the  Greatest,"  by  Hamilton  Dnimmond.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

"  Maktoub,"  by  Matthew  Craig.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

"  The  Flame,"  by  Olive  Wadsley.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.40  net. 

"The  Return  of  the  Soldier,"  by  Rebecca  West.  The  Century 
Co.    $1.00. 

"  Booth  Tarkington,"  by  Robert  Cortes  Holliday.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.    $1.25  net. 

"  The  Golden  Block,"  by  Sophie  Kerr.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.40  net.  • 

"  The  War  Cache,"  by  W.  Douglas  Newton.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.40  net. 

"  The  Long  Trick,"  by  "  Bartimcus."     Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.    $1.35. 
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"  Sunshine  Beggars,"  by  Sidney  McCall.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

"  Letters  to  the  Mother  of  a  Soldier,"  by  Richardson  Wright. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $i.oo  net. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Salonica  Army,"  by  G.  Ward  Price.  Edward 
J.  Clode.    $2.00  net. 

"  Wounded  and  a  Prisoner  of  War,"  by  An  Exchanged  Officer. 
Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.    $1.25  net. 

"  The  Brown  Brethren,"  by  Patrick  MacGill.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 
$1.35  net. 

"Toward  the  Gulf,"  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

**  Flood  Tide,"  by  Daniel  Chase.     The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

"  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Collyer,"  by  John  Haynes 
Holmes.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $5.00. 

"  The  Unwilling  Vestal,"  by  Edward  Lucas  White.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.    $1.50  net. 


MONTHLY  FINANCIAL 
SURVEY 

By  W.  S.  COUSINS 

Money,  Money,  Money! 

The  big  question  before  the  people  of  the  country  today 
is  money:  Money  for  war,  money  for  domestic  industry, 
money  for  household  expenses.  When  this  issue  of  The 
Forum  reaches  its  readers  the  big  drive  for  the  third  Liberty 
Loan  will  have  been  well  under  way  and  the  oratorical  fire- 
works will  be  soaring  skyward.  Those  who  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  Treasury  Department  officials  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  loaning  operations 
of  the  Government  say  that  in  the  future  a  greater  degree  of 
pressure  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ''financial  slacker," 
who  is  so  busily  engaged  in  the  art  of  profiteering  that  he  is 
totally  oblivious  of  his  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war. 

It  can  be  said  for  the  banking  institutions  and  the  im- 
portant industrial  organizations  of  the  country  that  they 
have  responded  most  generously  to  the  appeal  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  extraordinary  assistance  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  absorption  of  the  third  Liberty  Loan  issue. 
Every  ofifering  of  Treasury  Certificates,  which  are  in  effect 
advance  subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  has  been 
fully  subscribed  by  the  banks  in  the  monetary  centers,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  will  doubtless  be  transferred 
into  the  long-term  bonds  when  they  are  formally  offered.  But 
if  the  banks  must  bear  the  burden  which  belongs  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  and  to  every  citizen  in  proportion  to  his  means, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  will  not  be  in  as  strong  a  position  to 
finance  the  industrial  developments  of  the  country.  People 
who  subscribe  to  the  Liberty  Bonds  should  make  every  effort 
to  complete  their  payments  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the 
funds  of  the  banking  institutions  through  which  thev  were 
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subscribed  may  be  released  either  for  Government  financing 
or  for  the  expanding  needs  of  domestic  business.  Either  the 
business  man  must  subscribe  liberally  to  the  war  bond  issues 
or  be  compelled  to  finance  his  own  enterprise.  Should  the 
offering  be  a  4^  per  cent  bond  for  a  five-year  maturity  there 
will  be  less  advantage  for  the  transfer  of  the  outstanding  first 
and  second  Liberty  issues  into  the  third  issue  than  if  the 
latter  were  a  long-term  security.  It  is  also  obvious  that  if  the 
Government  is  reckoning  on  a  war  of  long  duration — a  logi- 
cal conclusion  according  to  present  indications — it  will  be 
more  advantageous  to  put  out  a  bond  of  long  maturity  which 
can  be  taken  care  of  many  years  after  the  return  of  peace 
than  to  be  compelled  to  refund  an  issue  during  the  latter  end 
of  a  war  period.  Five  years  is  a  comparatively  short  time  in 
which  to  prepare  for  the  repayment  of  the  sum  of  six  billion 
dollars,  especially  when  the  immediate  future  in  regard  to  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  is  clouded  with  so  many  uncer- 
tainties. The  Government  will  probably  take  a  leaf  from  the 
experience  of  the  corporations  and  individuals  who  have  been 
trying  to  solve  their  refunding  problems  in  recent  months. 

Treasury  figures  showing  recent  income  and  expendi- 
tures, as  well  as  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  are 
quite  encouraging  and  confirm  the  impression  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Government  will  not  be  as  large  as  has  been  here- 
tofore announced.  Treasury  experts  have  in  their  appro- 
priations placed  a  total  of  four  billion  dollars  for  loans  to  the 
Allies  and  four  and  a  half  billions  for  our  own  expenditures 
between  now  and  June  30th,  a  total  of  eight  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  From  this  may  be  deducted  the  following  items: 
three  billion  dollars  estimated  receipts  from  income  and  ex- 
cess profit  taxes  and  other  internal  revenues;  $853,000,000 
present  working  balance;  and  one  billion  dollars  estimated 
from  sale  of  war  savings  stamps,  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
customs  receipts,  etc.  This  makes  a  total  of  four  and  a  half 
billions,  and  leaves  but  four  billions  for  actual  appropria- 
tions. If  to  this  sum  we  add  one  or  two  billions  for  extraor- 
dinary expenditures,  the  grand  total  of  the  third  Liberty 
Loan  should  not  exceed  six  billion  dollars. 
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Words  of  Praise  for  "  The  Street  " 

"Wall  Street  shall  hereafter  be  known,  not  as  the  ground 
where  private  fortunes  are  made  and  buried,  but .  rather 
where  the  country's  fortunes  are  shaped  and  safeguarded.'' 
It  was  Internal  Revenue  Collector  William  E.  Edwards  who 
made  this  statement  recently  in  an  address  before  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange.  Mr.  Edwards  said,  in  part:  "These  are 
days  when  we  must  do  everything  we  are  told  to  do,  because 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  enters  largely  into  our  relations  with 
the  Government.  Wall  Street  may  be  the  bulwark  of  free- 
dom in  the  struggle  against  Prussianism. 

''Wall  Street  trades  in  what  is  known  as  securities.  A 
new  meaning  has  been  given  to  this  word  by  the  war,  for  the 
security  of  the  nation  depends  on  your  securities. 

''Some  of  the  stock  on  the  different  Exchanges  may  be 
below  par,  but  our  promises  to  the  Government  are  always 
worth  above  par,  because  we  have  always  kept  them.  In 
your  dealings  with  the  Government  you  have  never  traded  on 
margin,  because  you  have  always  paid  in  full. 

"Your  word  is  as  good  as  Uncle  Sam's,  but  Uncle  Sam 
has  the  privilege  of  the  final  say  as  to  just  what  your  bill 
should  be.  Let  us  hope  that  Wall  Street,  physically  very 
small,  shall  become  as  famous  for  patriotism  and  strength  as 
the  little  Greek  army  of  300  at  Thermopylae." 

That  Commercial  Boycott 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  an- 
nounced the  adoption,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  its  mem- 
bership, of  a  resolution  warning  German  business  men  that 
an  economic  combination  will  be  formed  against  Germany 
after  the  war  unless  the  danger  of  excessive  armament  is  re- 
moved by  making  the  German  Government  a  responsible  in- 
strument controlled  by  the  people. 

This  result  makes  it  plain  that  Germany  cannot  be  read- 
mitted to  the  family  of  civilized  nations  and  recognized 
commercial  owners  unless  it  abandons  for  ever  its  policy  of 
militarism  and  establishes,  in  place  of  the  present  autocracy, 
a  Government  system  responsible  to  the  people.     In  the  light 
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of  such  a  decision  it  is  clear  that  the  most  powerful  weapon 
in  the  world  will  be  invoked  against  any  conspiracy  for  world 
conquest  and  the  domination  of  subject  races  by  the  use  of 
armed  force. 

There  cannot  be  a  universal  empire,  and  the  rule  of 
weaker  people  by  use  of  military  force  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Germany  is  the  only  nation  on  either  hemisphere  which 
aspires  to  dominate  over  subject  races  and  seeks  to  impose  its 
language,  iristitutions  and  "culture"  upon  other  people  against 
their  will.  It  was  plain  in  1916  that  the  Entente  Allies  stood 
upon  this  platform  and  that  Germany  then  faced  a  commer- 
cial boycott  unless  she  abandoned  her  political  ambitions,  but 
now  that  the  United  States  may  adopt  the  same  policy,  no 
course  will  be  left  open  to  Germany  except  to  yield  to  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 

Increasing  Costs 

Attention  was  called  in  last  month's  article  to  the  fact 
that,  like  all  other  commodities,  money  has  its  using  and  loan- 
ing value;  and  money  is  ''cheap"  or  "dear"  in  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  roast  beef  and  potatoes  are 
higher  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  national  significance  is  attached 
to  the  controversy  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  among 
the  bankers  in  New  York  City  relative  to  the  amount  of 
interest  they  should  pay  to  their  depositors  for  surplus  funds 
carried  in  their  accounts,  not  that  there  has  been  any  move- 
ment to  reduce  interest  rates.  Far  from  it!  On  the  con- 
trary, some  of  the  ambitious  seekers  after  deposits  have 
brought  down  on  their  own  heads  the  wrath  of  their  brethren 
for  boosting  from  2  to  3  and  even  4  per  cent  the  rate  paid  on 
"inactive"  accounts. 

The  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board*  at  Wash- 
ington, in  a  statement  of  cautionary  criticism,  expressed  offi- 
cial disapproval  of  the  competitive  policy  which,  though 
attracting  funds  temporarily  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another,  or  from  one  banking  institution  to  another  in  the 
same  section,  was  without  effect  in  increasing  the  financial 
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resources  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  fact,  he  warned  the 
banks  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  system  would  be  most 
harmful  to  the  country,  in  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  increasing  rates  all  along  the  line, 
resulting  in  higher  cost  to  the  Government  for  war  loans  and 
higher  prices  for  commodities  to  the  people. 

Official  action  was  taken  by  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  Association  through  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  pro- 
hibiting the  payment  of  a  rate  exceeding  the  schedule  duly 
drawn  up  and  accepted ;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  the  official  rate  maker, 
the  bankers  of  the  metropolis  have  wisely  based  their  calcula- 
tions upon  the  rediscount  rate  fixed  by  the  local  reserve  banks 
and  approved  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Instead  of 
specifying  a  rigid  two  per  cent  addition  to  the  Reserve  Bank 
90-day  rediscount  rate,  the  Clearing  House  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing schedule : 

90-day  Maximum  Interest 

Rediscount  Rate  on  Deposits 

2  per  cent.  i       per  cent. 
2^  per  cent.  ij4  per  cent. 

3  per  cent.  ij4  per  cent. 
3^4  per  cent.  1%  per  cent. 

4  per  cent.  2       per  cent. 
4>4  per  cent.  2^  per  cent. 

5  per  cent.  2>4  per  cent 
5>^  per  cent.  2^  per  cent. 

6  p.  c.  or  above  3       per.  cent. 

The  prevailing  rate  of  interest  on  active  accounts  has 
been  2  per  cent,  which  would  be  effective  with  a  4  per  cent 
rediscount  rate.  At  the  present  time  the  Reserve  Bank's  rate 
on  90-day  rediscounts  is  4^  per  cent,  thus  permitting  a 
2^  per  cent  payment  on  reserve  deposits.  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  the  extremes  of  2  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  will  ever 
be  made  operative  by  the  Reserve  Bank,  and  therefore  that 
interest  rates  on  deposits  will  be  reduced  to  i  per  cent  or 
increased  to  3  per  cent.     Meanwhik%  a  basis  has  been  estab- 
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lished  from  which  there  can  be  no  deviation  for  unwise  and 
harmful  competition,  and  an  important  step  has  been  taken 
for  the  estabhshing  of  interest  rates  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  same  principle  finds  its  application  in  the  industrial 
world  in  the  ever  increasing  costs  of  conducting  business; 
wages,  raw  materials,  supplies,  everything  entering  into  the 
make-up  of  the  finished  product  has  advanced  many  per  cent 
beyond  its  pre-war  basis,  and  in  this  fact  lies  the  chief  impedi- 
ment to  commercial  progress.  Prices  to  consumers  are  zeal- 
ously regulated  by  Government  supervisory  agencies,  in  some 
respects  a  commendable  feature,  but  not  in  every  instance  to 
the  liking  of  the  manufacturers. 

Favorable  Corporation  Reports 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  very  favorable 
reports  are  being  submitted  every  week  by  the  larger  indus- 
trial and  railroad  organizations  of  the  country,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  initial  or  increased  dividends  make  these  reports 
still  more  interesting  to  stockholders. 

A  few  of  the  recent  reports  attracting  particular  atten- 
tion are  those  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Baldwin  Locomotive,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  American  Tel. 
and  Tel.,  Studebaker  Corporation,  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company. 

The  current  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shows 
how  financial  problems  are  affecting  the  roads.  During  the 
past  year  the  company  increased  its  gross  business  by  more 
than  $25,000,000,  but  had  at  the  end  of  the  year  $13,000,000 
less  for  dividends  than  during  1916.  A  similar  story  will 
probably  be  told  of  many  other  properties.  Pennsylvania 
paid  out  6  per  cent  in  dividends  and  earned  7.87  per  cent  be- 
fore sinking  fund  requirements.  In  January,  1918,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  the  Pennsylvania  did  not  earn  sufificient  to  pay 
its  taxes. 

In  his  annual  report  to  stockholders  President  Theodore 
N.  Vail  of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company 
says  that  the  company  has  3,500,000  miles  of  toll  wire,  bring- 
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ing  together  in  one  system  all  cities  and  towns  and  most  rural 
commmiities  in  the  United  States.  The  traffic  last  year  broke 
all  records,  the  daily  average  of  toll  connections  being  1,009,- 
000  and  of  exchange  connections  30,845,000.  This  means 
about  100  calls  a  year  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  A  total  of  $38,741,106  is  available  for 
dividends,  as  compared  with  practically  the  same  amount  in 
1916. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  stations  in  the  Bell 
system  was  10,475,678,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  628,- 
486.  Of  the  total  number  of  stations  in  the  system,  7,031,530 
were  owned  and  operated  by  Bell  companies  and  3,444,148 
by  local,  co-operative  and  rural  independent  companies  or 
associations  having  sub-license  or  connecting  contracts  with 
the  Bell  companies. 

The  total  wire  mileage  of  the  Bell  companies  was  22,- 
610,478,  of  which  over  2,000,000  miles  was  added  during  the 
year.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  this  mileage  is  copper  and  59 
per  cent  underground,  the  total  underground  plant  repre- 
senting a  cost  of  $254,600,000.  The  toll  mileage  of  the  Bell 
and  connecting  companies  was  nearly  3,500,000  miles,  bring- 
ing together  in  one  comprehensive,  intercommunicating  sys- 
tem all  the  cities  and  towns  and  practically  all  the  rural  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  com- 
ments on  the  heavy  decline  in  the  gross  sales  of  the  automo- 
bile department  of  the  business,  as  a  possible  result  of  which 
the  balance  for  dividends  shows  a  balance  of  $3,500,742,  as 
compared  with  $8,611,245  in  1916. 

Total  business  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for 
the  past  year  was  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  Profits  of  $10,- 
055,291,  resulting  from  operations  after  making  provision 
for  all  taxes,  are  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  1916  and 
represent  a  profit  far  below  that  ordinarily  prevailing  in  a 
manufacturing  business.  The  report  says  that  the  cost 
of  refining  in  the  United  States  is  on  the  highest  basis 
known,  but  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  less  than 
in  foreign  countries,  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
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pany's  price  for  refined  sugar  has  been  generally  lower  than 
its  competitors' — at  times  as  much  as  a  cent  per  pound.  This 
appears  from  price  charts  which  are  submitted  with  the  re- 
port. Sugar  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  price  of 
most  commodities,  but,  as  appears  from  figures  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  the  advance  in  sugar  is  very  much  less  than  the 
average  advance  in  the  price  of  other  articles  of  food  such  as 
milk,  eggs,  butter,  bread  and  potatoes.  Consumers  have 
profited  under  a  competitive  system  of  large  units  as  against 
results  in  other  fields  made  up  of  small  units. 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  Woolen  Company 
shows  evidences  of  the  tremendous  demand  which  came  to  the 
mills  for  clothing  and  other  materials  to  equip  the  American 
Army  and  Navy,  the  orders  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  March,  191 7,  to  the  end  of  the  year  amounting  to 
more  than  $100,000,000.  In  order  to  expedite  the  filling  of 
these  contracts,  the  Government  advanced  the  company  $16,- 
400,000  in  cash.  The  product  of  the  expanded  Government 
business,  together  with  increased  orders  from  private  buyers, 
was  the  most  profitable  year  the  company  ever  had,  the  net 
profit  of  $15,664,985  being  $7,454,224  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Swift  &  Co.'s  gross  sales  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1917,  amounted  to  $875,000,000,  net  profits  of  $42,318,- 
281  being  recorded,  making  the  largest  year  ever  experi- 
enced in  the  history  of  the  country.  During  .the  fiscal  period, 
according  to  Vice-President  L.  F.  Swift,  the  high  prices  for 
livestock  resulted  in  the  company  paying  livestock  raisers 
$141,000,000  more  than  in  1916,  the  total  disbursement  in 
this  connection  being  $445,000,000.  In  December,  191 7,  the 
average  price  of  cattle  was  24.01  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year ;  hogs,  70.3  per  cent  greater ; 
sheep,  30.1  per  cent;  average  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  34.8  per 
cent.  These  figures  clearly  illustrate  the  constantly  increas- 
ing cost  of  meats,  which  has  tended  to  raise  the  cost  of  living 
appreciably.  The  price  of  meat,  although  high,  it  is  stated, 
has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  price  of  livestock,  because 
of  the  higher  values  realized  for  by-products. 
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Combining  for  Foreign  Trade 

With  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Webb  Bill,  which 
enables  American  exporters  to  form  combinations  among 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  hereafter  be  possible  for  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  extend  their  trade  far  be- 
yond what  would  otherwise  be  possible  if  they  were  prevented 
by  the  anti-trust  laws  from  entering  into  combinations.  This 
restriction  ought  to  have  been  removed  long  ago,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  has  heretofore  been  impossible  to  obtain  from  Con- 
gress a  repeal  of  the  former  crippling  restrictions. 

Americans  have  become  so  prejudiced  against  the  very 
idea  of  combinations  tliat  they  have  instinctively  revolted 
against  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  policy.  Words  and 
names,  however,  mean  nothing,  and  it  is  easily  possible  that  a 
much-used  term  which  described  something  universally 
odious  may  later  be  applied  to  what  is  highly  beneficial  in  its 
results  and  commendable  in  its  purposes. 

American  exporters  who  heretofore  have  been  compelled 
to  act  individually  when  they  attempted  to  enter  a  foreign 
market  were  met  by  the  competition  of  syndicates  which  had 
an  immense  advantage  over  them  in  reaching  out  for  trade 
opportunities. 

Adopting  racing  parlance,  American  exporters  were 
obliged  to  enter  the  commercial  race  with  a  heavy  handicap, 
which,  however,  the  enactment  of  the  Webb  Bill  has  entirely 
removed.  From  this  time  forward,  instead  of  the  battle  for 
commercial  openings  abroad  being  a  contest  between  Amer- 
ican exporters  acting  singly,  and  comparatively  gigantic  for- 
eign rivals,  it  will  be  the  Americans  and  not  the  European 
shippers  who  will  be  the  big  fellows  and  who  will  possess  the 
advantage  of  superior  magnitude  and  weight  in  the  conflicts 
of  trade. 

In  combinations  of  any  kind,  it  is  the  United  States  and 
not  any  European  country  which  can  do  things  on  a  large 
scale  and  make  the  world  see  the  difference  between  what,  to 
use  a  term  in  geography,  is  a  continent  in  extent  compared 
with  a  province  or  some  other  unimportant  subdivision. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  EPICTETUS,  JR. 

By  LEWIS  ALLEN 

There's  a  shorter  way  to  spell  ''efficiency" — it  is 
"  w-o-r-k." 

You  cannot  get  ahead  by  day  if  you  get  a  head  at  night. 

It  is  foolish  to  ignore  your  competitor — study  him. 

In  the  geometry  of  life  one  eternal  triangle  generally  in- 
tersects another. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  tell  all  you  know,  but  most  people  do 
not  stop  there. 

The  quickest  way  to  fail  is  to  burden  yourself  with  to- 
morrow's troubles  instead  of  today's  duties. 

A  man  who  fails  in  business  may  get  sympathy,  but  no 
praise. 
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THE  GREATEST  INSURANCE 
BUSINESS  IN  THE  WORLD 

More  than  $12,000,000,000  of  insurance  upon  the  hves 
of  members  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  has  been  written  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

A  year  ago  the  total  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force  in 
the  United  States  was  about  $22,000,000,000.  In  a  few 
months  the  United  States  Government  has  written  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  that  amount. 

It  furnishes  this  insurance  to  the  beneficiaries  at  the 
same  rate  that  private  companies  would  furnish  it  in  times 
of  peace.  This  insurance  is  bought  and  paid  for  at  regular 
rates  by  the  beneficiaries,  except  that  the  nation  assumes  the 
additional  risk  that  being  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
the  country  entails  upon  the  beneficiaries. 

When  Americans  give  up  their  private  occupations  and 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  their  country  and  the  law  of  the 
land,  often  at  great  financial  sacrifice,  face  the  dangers  of  war 
and  offer  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  it  is  but 
right  and  just  that  upon  the  nation  and  not  upon  them  should 
be  put  the  added  cost  of  insurance  their  dangerous  occupa- 
tion incurs. 

Secretary  McAdoo  says  that  the  soldier  and  sailor  in- 
surance is  the  justest,  wisest  and  most  humane  provision  ever 
made  by  any  nation  for  its  fighting  forces.  This  opinion  is 
shared  in  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  injustice,  the  partiality,  the  inequalities 
and  other  evils  of  the  old  pension  system  are  replaced  by  a 
just,  fair  and  generous  insurance  system  which  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  fighting  forces  of  the  nation  have  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of. 
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WHAT  DEWEY  FEARED  IN 
MANILA  BAY 

As  Revealed  by  His  Letters 
By  EDWIN  WILDMAN 

[FORMER   U.  S.  VICE  AND  DEPUTY  CONSUL  GENERAL.  HONG  KONG.  1898-99] 

THE  German  activities  in  the  Orient  in  1887  ^^  1900 
were  at  their  most  mihtant  point  of  aggressiveness. 
The  trade  of  the  Far  East,  and  particularly  in  the  Chi- 
nese ports,  was  the  aspiration  of  the  Kaiser.  He  viewed  with 
envy  the  great  marts  so  long  nurtured  and  developed  by 
Great  Britain.  He  was  ambitious  to  expand  in  the  Eastern 
trade — a  trade  and  a  development  almost  exclusively  planted 
by  English  merchants  and  protected  by  treaties  and  English 
war  ships.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  English,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, had  small  competition  in  the  Far  Eastern  trade,  they 
had  become  ultra  conservative,  both  as  to  the  character  of 
their  merchandise  and  the  methods  of  salesmanship,  assum- 
ing somewhat  the  attitude  of  ''  take  it  or  leave  it,"  perhaps 
not  intentionally,  but  unconsciously  so. 

The  German  method  of  introducing  and  selling  merchan- 
dise smacked  more  of  the  Yankee  spirit.  He  cut  the  gar- 
ment to  fit  the  purchaser,  and  made  his  prices  accordingly. 
His  large  inroads  upon  the  English  market  disturbed  the 
Briton,  but  the  German  pushed  forward,  making  deals  at  the 
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Chinese  Court  for  leases  and  footholds  on  Chinese  soil,  build- 
ing up  his  merchant  marine  accordingly  and  encouraging  the 
exportation  of  German  goods  and  augmenting  his  position  in 
Eastern  waters  by  a  powerful  fleet  of  battleships. 

After  the  battle  of  Manila,  Admiral  Dewey,  confronted 
with  the  irritant  condition  of  the  Eastern  question  between 
the  Germans  and  English,  was  made  to  sharply  realize  that 
the  Germans  coveted  Manila  as  a  possible  conquest  or  at  least 
a  further  field  of  exploitation.  He  was  confronted,  in 
Manila  Bay,  by  a  German  fleet,  perhaps  stronger  than  his 
own  and  in  command  of  an  Admiral  well  instructed  in  Ger- 
man pretentions — pretentions  that  threatened  his  blockade, 
and  revealed  the  Kaiser's  ambitions  in  the  Philippines. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  the  United  States 
Government  hardly  contemplated  the  permanent  occupation 
of  the  Philippines,  and  Dewey's  orders  did  not  presuppose 
such  a  finality.  He  was  sent  to  Manila  to  destroy  the  Span- 
ish fleet.  He  did  not  anticipate  that  a  neutral  nation  would 
question,  even  for  a  moment,  his  position  as  the  conqueror  of 
Spanish  power  in  the  Philippines  and  the  right  to  destroy  the 
Manila  forts,  which  he  would  have  easily  done  at  any  mo- 
ment with  a  broadside. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  mailed  fist  revealed  itself, 
not  disinterestedly,  as  a  well  wisher  of  Spain,  but  in  all  its 
national  greed  for  extension  of  its  power  in  the  Far  East. 
The  German  commercial  interests  in  Manila  were  extensive 
and  the  covetous  eye  of  the  Black  Eagle  viewed  the  rich  pos- 
sessions of  the  Islands  with  increasing  nervousness. 

That  the  Kaiser's  ambitions  were  not  realized  is  to  the 
credit  of  Dewey's  vigilant  and  fearless  attitude,  augmented 
perhaps  by  British  diplomacy  and  British  warships. 


Germany's  ambitions  in  the  orient 

^T^HE  German  colony  of  merchants  at  Hong  Kong  was 

large  and  rich.     They  maintained  a  great  club,  great 

warehouses,  and  owned  large  properties.     They  were  greedy 

for  Manila  trade  and  the  expansion  of  German  influence  in 
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the  Orient.  Prince  Henry  visited  the  East  on  the  great 
"  club  ship/'  the  Deutschland,  and  dispensed  hospitahty  with 
a  lavish  hand.  The  great  steamship  company,  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  was  sending  its  largest  vessels  to  the  Orient, 
and  the  Kaiser  was  demonstrating  his  naval  power  by  a  fleet 
of  his  most  powerful  warships.  Great  Britain  was  disturbed 
and  feared  for  her  trade  supremacy  in  the  East. 

All  these  significant  activities  came  to  Dewey's  attention 
while  on  the  Asiatic  station,  before  the  Battle  of  Manila.  He 
was  not  concerned  in  the  British-German  rivalry,  but  he  was 
informed,  and  the  knowledge  aroused  him  to  watchfulness, 
when  the  United  States,  through  his  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  came  into  the  complex  situation,  and  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  plum  coveted  by  the  German  Kaiser. 

The  suggestion  that  Admiral  Dewey  ever  feared  any- 
thing may  come  as  a  shock  to  the  American  people.  But 
Dewey's  fear  at  Manila  Bay  was  not  for  himself,  it  was  the 
fear  of  a  man  twelve  thousand  miles  from  America,  threat- 
ened by  the  approach  of  an  enemy  squadron,  with  cable  com- 
munication cut,  blockading  a  city  pending  the  delayed  ar- 
rival of  ships  and  troops,  confronted  by  enemies  on  land  and 
at  sea,  and  the  activities  of  an  unneutral  fleet  close  at  hand — 
his  was  a  fear  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  entirely  uphold 
the  honor  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  until  naval  and  military 
reinforcements  arrived. 

In  1918  the  month  of  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Manila  Bay,  Dewey  was  in  that  critical  position.  An- 
noyed with  the  assertive  position  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  Fili- 
pinos, in  constant  apprehension  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  of  Admiral  Camara,  and  beset  with  the  interferences  of 
the  German  fleet,  and  the  open  friendliness  for  Spain,  Dewey 
was  in  a  period  of  suspense  and  watchful  readiness  to  act  for 
three  tense  months  in  Manila  Bay. 


HIS  LETTERS  REVEAL  HIS  STATE  OF  MIND 


H 


OW  he  felt  during  that  critical  period  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  is  reflected  in  his  letters  to  U.  S.  Consul 
General  Rousevelle  Wildman,  at  Hong  Kong.     These  letters 
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reveal  his  state  of  mind  and  make  clear  some  points  of  un- 
written history,  greatly  to  his  credit,  for  they  show,  while 
ready  to  meet  eventualities  at  any  cost,  he  was  beset  with 
difficulties  that  might  have  perturbed  a  less  resourceful  mind 
and  have  involved  the  United  States  in  war  with  Germany. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month  Commodore  Dewey,  from 
his  flagship  in  Manila  Bay,  wrote  this  letter : 

Flagship  ''  Olympia." 

Cavite,  May  9,  1898. 

Dear  Mr.  Wildman: 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  congratulations.  You 
will  have  heard  the  details  of  the  battle  before  this. 

I  enclose  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
which  I  beg  you  will  send  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will 
be  sending  another  vessel  to  Hong  Kong  in  a  few  days 
and  will  reimburse  you  then. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  Spanish  battleship 
''  Pelayo  "  and  one  other  vessel  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Philippines.  Will  you  kindly  telegraph  the  Consul  at 
Suez  to  telegraph  you  the  details  of  any  Spanish  vessels 
passing  the  canal,  and  transmit  the  information  to  me? 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Dewey, 
Commodore,  U.  S.  Navy. 

P.  S. — Please  also  inform  the  Navy  Department  if 
any  Spanish  vessels  pass  the  canal. 

That  Mr.  Wildman  acted  promptly  is  indicated  by  a 
memorandum  on  Commodore  Dewey's  letter,  as  follows : 

Telegram  to  the  Department $200.60 

Telegram  to  Suez 35.46 

Telegram  to  Cape  Town 37.00 


$273.06 

The  American  squadron,  in  command  of  Commodore 
Dewey,  had  been  waiting  orders  in  Hong  Kong  bay  for  some 
time.     During  that  period  the  Commodore  and  the  American 
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Consul  began  a  friendship  which  only  ended  with  Consul 
General  Wildman's  untimely  death  with  the  sinking  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  "  Rio  de  Janeiro/'  in  San  Francisco  har- 
bor, February  21,  1901.  Mr.  Wildman,  my  brother,  often 
entertained  the  Commodore  at  the  Consulate,  as  did  the  Eng- 
lish officials  at  Hong  Kong.  It  was  therefore  a  great  sur- 
prise when  General  Willsone  Black,  the  official  adminis- 
trating the  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong,  sent  to  Consul 
General  Wildman,  on  Saturday,  April  23rd,  a  notification  of 
neutrality  and  ordered  the  American  squadron  to  leave  the 
waters  of  the  colony  not  later  than  4  P.  M.  on  Monday  the 
25th.  Both  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  Consul  informed  the 
Government  of  Hong  Kong  that  their  Government  had  sent 
them  no  information  that  led  them  to  believe  that  war  had 
been  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  was 
Admiral  Dewey's  oft  expressed  wish  that  he  would  receive 
the  first  information  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  so  that  he 
could  take  his  ships  out  of  British  waters  before  he  was  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  the  Colonial  authorities.  However,  the 
squadron  had  to  move  and  the  Admiral  decided  to  send  them 
to  Mirs  Bay,  off  the  Chinese  coast,  in  two  detachments,  the 
first  leaving  Sunday,  the  26th,  and  the  second,  Monday,  the 
27th.  The  formal  Declaration  of  War  came  by  cable  to  Mr. 
Wildman  at  6  P.  M.  on  Wednesday,  April  27th — four  hours 
after  the  departure  of  the  Squadron  for  Mirs  Bay,  for 
Manila.  On  the  English  tugboat  ''  Fame  "  Consul  General 
Wildman  reached  Mirs  Bay,  after  a  first  attempt  on  a  tug- 
boat which  was  nearly  capsized  by  rough  seas.  He  delivered 
the  Government's  despatch  to  Dewey  to  proceed  to  Manila 
and  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet. 

THE  NEUTRALITY  OF  THE  HONG  KONG  GOVERNMENT 

npHE  Hong  Kong  government  maintained  a  punctilious 
-■-  neutrality,  and  the  oft  repeated  assertions  that  neutral- 
ity was  winked  at  is  without  a  basis  of  fact.  It  is  an  odd  co- 
incidence that,  in  Manila  Bay,  it  was  from  a  Belgium  refrig- 
erator ship  from  Australia  that  Dewey  was  able  to  secure 
supplies  and  ''  delicacies  "  for  his  squadron  while  there. 
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On  May  23rd  Mr.  Wildman  received  the  following  letter 
from  Dewey: 

Flagship  ''  Olympia." 
United  States  Naval  Force  on  Asiatic  Station. 

Off  Manila,  May  20th,  1898. 

My  Dear  Wildman: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  are  doing  to  help  the 
cause  and  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me. 
Everything  is  going  well  here.  Manila  is  closely  block- 
aded and  must  fall  soon.  Aguinaldo  is  here  and,  I  am 
sure,  will  do  good  work.  I  am  helping  him  in  every 
way.  This  goes  to  you  by  a  Japanese  man-of-war  sail- 
ing tomorrow  morning.  Keep  in  touch  with  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  let  me  know  if  any  Spanish  ships 
pass  that  port  for  the  East.  The  squadron  (Spanish) 
which  left  the  Cape  de  Valos  on  April  29th  has  turned 
up  at  Martingua.  I  doubt  if  they  have  any  ships  to 
spare  for  the  Philippines.  Still  we  must  be  ready.  *Mr. 
Barrett  can  come  over  in  our  next  steamer,  leaving  here 
in  about  a  week.  The  "  Swift  "  (English)  will  be  here 
soon.     Shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  by  her. 

I  send  copy  of  General  Orders,  issued  yesterday. 
Good  reading  is  it  not?  Shall  try  to  buy  coal  in  Hong 
Kong  by  next  steamer.  Wish  I  had  another  boat  so 
as  to  keep  one  at  Hong  Kong,  but  the  "  McCulloch  " 
is  not  good  for  much  in  bad  weather,  so  have  decided  to 
send  the  ''  Zafiro."  Please  make  my  kindest  remem- 
brances to  Mrs.  Wildman,  and  believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Dewey. 
Aguinaldo,  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war,  was  at  Singapore,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
turning to  Manila  and  of  regaining  control  of  the  shattered 
Filipino  army,  which  had  been  under  his  leadership  in  in- 
surrection against  the  powers  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines. 
He  had  relinquished  his  leadership  in  a  pact  with  the  Spanish 
Governor  upon  promise  of  $800,000,  $400,000  of  which  had 
been  paid  and  deposited  in  a  Hong  Kong  bank.     At  the  in- 
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stance  of  Consul  General  Pratt,  of  Singapore,  Admiral 
Dewey  consented  to  transport  Aguinaldo  to  Manila  and  turn 
him  loose  to  reconstruct  his  scattered  army,  which  he  did 
with  avidity,  establishing  a  Provisional  Government  and  be- 
seiging  Manila  on  the  land. 

CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  SPANISH  FLEET  AT  FIRST 

A  DMIRAL  DEWEY  was  not  much  concerned  or  inter- 
ested in  Aguinaldo's  personal  ambitions  so  long  as  he  did 
as  he  was  told.  He  was  more  concerned  at  that  time  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Spanish  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
Camara,  supposed  to  have  sailed  from  Spain,  and  last  heard 
of  off  Cape  Verde  Islands,  en  route  to  question  his  supremacy 
in  Manila  Bay,  as  his  letters  reveal. 

Flagship  "  Olympia." 

Manila  Bay,  June  3rd,  1898. 
My  Dear  Wildman: 

I  am  sending  my  photo  and  this  by  the  '^  Swift '' 
(English),  which  goes  to  Hong  Kong  today,  and  will, 
I  believe,  return  here  in  a  few  days. 

Please  find  out  which  way  the  Spanish  Squadron 
has  gone,  its  strength,  etc.,  and  send,  should  it  be  coming 
here,  by  first  opportunity.  Mr.  Barrett  arrived  yester- 
day and  is  quartered  on  board  the  "  Zafiro." 

Aguinaldo  is  doing  excellent  work  and  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  man.  Brice  was  not  particularly  anxious  to 
come  over  this  trip,  so  Mr.  McLain  tells  me.  Don't 
send  any  more  dilettante  Americans  "  who  are  anxious 
to  serve  this  country.'' 

We  have  no  place  for  them.  Aguinaldo's  people 
(his  staff)  can  come  over  in  their  own  steamer.  Am 
sorry  of  the  bother  you  had  with  the  ''  Zafiro." 

Will  try  to  manage  matters  better  next  time.  Send 
the  pith  hats  by  her  the  next  time  she  goes  over,  prob- 
ably in  a  week  or  ten  days. 


*  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Ex-Minister  to  Siam,  now  Director  General  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  was  desirous  of  joining  the  Admiral's  fleet  at  Manila. 
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The  first  installment  of  troops  from  San  Francisco 
should  arrive  about  the  20th  inst.  My  health  continues 
good  and  everything  is  going  on  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances. 

If  we  had  had  a  few  troops  with  us  on  our  arrival, 
Manila  would  have  fallen  at  once. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Dewey. 

The  story  of  the  claims  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  his  pseudo  republic  is  history.  It  is  not  intended  to  re- 
tell it  here.  That  he  eventually  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Dewey  was  apparent  from  his  letters  and  from  Dewey's  own 
testimony  and  interviews  he  gave  newspaper  correspondents. 
In  recalling  the  incidents  of  1898- 1900  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  own  foreign  policy  underwent  a  change  during  a 
Presidential  campaign.  America,  too,  was  ripe  for  punish- 
ing Spain  to  the  utmost  and  not  averse  to  the  benevolent  as- 
similation of  misgoverned  peoples  under  Spanish  misrule. 
Aguinaldo  had  but  one  idea — to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Filipino  peoples,  though  a  half-caste  himself.  We  had 
other  ideas  for  those  peoples — ideas  that  have  worked  out 
to  their  betterment  as  a  race — a  betterment  that  never  could 
have  been  realized  under  Spanish  misrule,  and  never  could 
Aguinaldo,  nor  his  legions,  have  held  out  against  Spain  had 
we  returned  the  islands  back  to  her.  Aguinaldo  neither  had 
the  character  to  withstand  Spanish  methods  nor  the  adminis- 
trative ability,  nor  military  backing  to  have  sustained  an 
independent  Philippines. 

But  this  is  en  passant  and  only  genere,  as  continual  ref- 
erences in  Admiral  Dewey's  letters  are  made  of  Aguinaldo's 
behavior. 


HOW  he  held  aquinaldo  off 


T 


HAT  Dewey  was  anxious  to  raise  the  flag  over  the  city 
of  Manila  is  unquestioned,  yet  he  was  too  good  an  offi- 
cer to  enter  upon  such  an  exploit  without  the  men  to  police  it 
and  save  it  from  loot  and  destruction.     He  held  Ag:uinaldo 
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off,  and  with  his  guns  kept  Manila  in  his  power  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  American  troops,  the  first  contingent  of  which 
had  sailed  May  25th  from  San  Francisco.  His  letter  to 
Consul  General  Wildman  of  June  i  ith,  1898,  reveals  his  state 
of  mind: 

"  Olympia." 

Manila  Bay,  June  nth,  1898. 

Dear  Mr.  Wildman : 

The  English  steamer  (S.S.  "  Yuensing")  arrived 
last  night  with  mail,  etc.  We  were  terribly  shocked  to 
hear  of  Gridley's  death,  although  I  feared  he  was  not 
long  for  this  world.     Our  flags  are  at  half-mast  today. 

I  see  no  reason  why  ships  should  not  trade  with 
Iloilo  or  other  Philippine  ports,  except  Manila,  as  no 
blockades  have  yet  been  established  by  us.  Should  we 
do  so,  of  course  neutral  vessels  will  be  warned  off  before 
capture.  Expect  to  send  the  "  Zefiro  "  to  Hong  Kong 
tomorrow  in  case  the  ''  Swift  "  arrives  today.  Chiches- 
ter (the  captain  in  command  of  the  British  Squadron) 
and  I  are  alternating  in  running  mail  boats.  The  in- 
surgents are  all  around  Manila,  and  if  we  had,  say  five 
thousand  troops  here,  we  could  take  the  town  before 
breakfast  at  any  moment.  Aguinaldo  is  doing  splen- 
didly, but  I  don't  want  the  insurgents  to  take  the  city. 
It  will  be  better  on  all  accounts  that  U.  S.  should  capture 
the  city.  The  "  Monterey  "  and  ''  Monadnock  ''  are  to 
come  here.  The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  too  much  to 
do  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  able  to  send  any  ships  to  the 
East.  With  their  only  foreign  squadron  shut  up  in 
Santiago  it  would  be  folly  for  them  to  send  ships  out 
here. 

But  they  are  such  fools  one  can  never  tell  what  they 
may  do  next. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Dewey. 
Monday,  June  nth,  1898. 

The  "  Rattle  ''  has  just  arrived  with  mail,  etc.  The 
''  Lennit ''  goes  over  to  Hong  Kong  tomorrow,  so  I  will 
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not  send  the  ''  Zafiro  "  until  the  latter  part  or  the  week. 
1  have  informed  General  Aguinaldo  that  his  people  can 
come  over  in  her,  provided  they  are  willing  to  rough  it. 
He  (Aguinaldo)  is  doing  splendidly,  and  I  sometimes 
fear  he  will  take  the  city  before  our  troops  arrive,  which 
would  be  had.  Have  advised  him  to  go  slow.  I  expect 
2,500  troops  about  the  20th  to  25th.  As  I  have  often 
said,  I  can  take  the  town  (Manila)  at  any  moment,  but 
it  is  better  not  to  do  so  until  we  have  a  land  force  to 
hold  it. 

The  German  Vice- Admiral  {Von  Diedrichs)  and 
two  of  his  ships  leave  and  another  coming.  I  told  him 
yesterday  that  two  of  our  most  powerful  ironclads  were 
on  their  way  out! 

Sincerely,  in  haste, 

George  Dewey. 

WE  are  all  well  and  ready  for  business 

npHE  italics  in  the  last  paragraph  are  mine.  The  refer- 
ence indicates  that  Admiral  Dewey  was  fully  aware  of 
the  German  attitude,  which  was  becoming  notoriously  undip- 
lomatic. That  he  felt  the  need  of  ships  to  reinforce  his 
squadron  is  apparent  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Consul  General 
Wildman  under  date  of  June  23rd,  1898,  as  follows: 

Flagship  ''  Olympia." 
My  Dear  Wildman: 

I  am  sending  by  the  German  steamer  "  Darmstadt  " 
some  important  mail  for  you. 

Please  get  it  from  the  captain  and  act  quickly. 

Bennett  (N.  Y.  Herald)  cables  that  the  Cadiz  fleet 
has  passed  Gibraltar  bound  east.  They  must  consider 
themselves  much  stronger  than  we  are  if  they  intend 
coming  here.  /  don't  wonder  the  German  attitude  re. 
Manila  should  excite  comment.     (Italics  mine.) 

I  think  two  or  three  of  their  men-of-war  are  leaving: 
here  soon. 

They  now  have  Hve.     I  don't  like  the  news  from  Ca- 
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diz.     The  ''  Monterey  "  and  "  Monadnock  "  are  coming 
out  here,  but  God  knows  when. 

Sincerely 

George  Dewey. 
To  give  a  glimpse  of  what  was  going  on  in  Manila  and 
to  understand  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Von  Diedrichs 
incident,  a  letter  from  Consul  (to  Manila)  O.  F.  Williams, 
who  accompanied  Dewey  to  Manila  on  the  flagship,  to  Con- 
sul General  Wildman  is  interesting : 

CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OF  MANILA,  CALLS  THE  KAISER  A  LUNATIC 

Manila  Bay,  June  22,  1898. 
My  Dear  Consul  General: 

Not  much  new.  Aguinaldo  has  moved  into  the 
house  of  the  Governor  of  Cavite.  Our  flag  waves  over 
the  Navy  Yard.  General  Aguinaldo  has  now  about  5,000 
prisoners,  187  wounded  Spanish  sent  to  Manila,  under 
truce,  by  consent  of  Admiral  Dewey.  All  wounded 
officers.  Spanish  Brig.  General  Monet  killed  while  try- 
ing to  force  rebel  lines  at  San  Fernando. 

Malate  fort  (outskirts  of  Manila)  not  taken — fight- 
ing every  night.  Germans  making  asses  of  themselves 
as  usual.  It  must  be  counted  a  dire  misfortune  by  a 
candid,  fine  people  like  the  German  nation  to  have  a 
lunatic  as  a  sovereign. 

British  warship  '^  Bonaventure  '^  came  in  this  A. 
M.  We  hope  for  long-delayed  mails.  The  Canton 
river  steamer  came  all  right.  '' Emeralda  "  (British 
steamship)  here — report  that  rest  of  German  squadron 
comes  soon  and  three  more  British  cruisers.  Let  them 
come.     Uncle  Sam  came  first  and  will  hold  all. 

June  23rd. 
Report  of  eagerness  to  kill  Aguinaldo.  Another 
offer  reported,  made  25,000  pesos  by  Governor  General 
of  Manila  to  an  Italian  adventurer.  A  man  was  taken 
yesterday  on  suspicion  proved  innocent — but  there  is 
much  talk.     Manila  being  braced  up  by  unwise  friend- 
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ship  of  Germans.  If  great  bloodshed  and  destruction 
comes  Spain  may  justly  lay  it  all  to  Germans,  and  the 
world  will  decide  it  to  he  right.  Manila  would  have 
surrendered  without  bloodshed  only  for  these  mischief 
makers.  British  ships  have  strong  naval  force  and 
detering  German  insolence. 

Deaths  much  greater  than  we  said — 364  dead  and 
burned  and  wounded  on  "  Reina  Christina  "  alone- — out 
of  491  only  127  left  ship.     Regards  to  all. 

Sincerely, 

O.  F.  Williams. 

The  actions  of  the  Germans  annoyed  Dewey  particu- 
larly at  that  time.  He  was  aware  of  their  hostility  to  Ameri- 
can activities  in  Manila  and  the  Philippine  waters  and  of 
their  friendliness  to  Spain.  He  did  not  express  himself  very 
forcibly  in  his  letters,  but  he  talked  freely  with  those  aboard 
the  flagship.  He  realized  that  they  had  a  powerful  fleet  in 
Manila  Bay,  perhaps  stronger  than  his  own.  The  German 
fleet  included  the  protected  cruiser  "  Kaiserine  Augusta/' 
protected  cruiser  "  Irene,''  third-class  cruiser  "  Kornoran," 
armored  cruiser  "  Kaiser."  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  be- 
lieved that  a  naval  engagement  was  imminent,  for  the  tone 
of  his  letters  reflects  more  concern  over  the  possibility  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Spanish  fleet  from  Cadiz.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  prepared  for  trouble  with  the  Germans.  By  occasional 
references  and  hints  he  shows  some  concern  over  their  activi- 
ties both  in  ignoring  the  Manila  Bay  blockade  and  in  Philip- 
pine waters  outside  of  the  Bay. 

WILL  GIVE  THE  DONS  A  WARM  RECEPTION 

Flagship  ''  Olympia." 

Sunday,  June  27,  1898, 
My  Dear  Wildman : 

One  of  the  Japanese  men-of-war  is  going  over  to 
Hong  Kong  in  the  morning,  and  I  am  sending  a  few 
cables  to  you.  Will  send  the  ''  Zafiro  "  over  in  two  or 
three  days,  by  which  time  the  "  Cadiz  fleet  "  will  have 
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shown  its  hand.  The  "  Monterey  "  and  *'Monadnock  " 
should  reach  here  before  they,  the  Spaniards,  can  pos- 
sibly do  so,  in  which  case  we  will  give  them  a  warm  re- 
ception. 

Without  the  two  monitors  they  would  be  (if  as  re- 
ported) too  strong  for  us. 

But  nous  verrons — a  strong  squadron  (American) 
should  at  once  threaten  the  coast  of  Spain.  Mr.  Wood 
has  just  been  to  see  me  about  getting  rid  of  Aguin- 
aldo's  prisoners  (the  Spanish  troops). 

I  see  no  reason  why  he  ( Aguinaldo)  and  the  United 
States  should  not  parole  them,  not  to  serve  against  either 
power  during  the  war,  and  let  them  go,  not  to  Hong 
Kong,  but  to  Spain. 

Nothing  of  the  troops  yet,  but  I  am  expecting  their 
arrival  at  any  moment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Dewey. 

Tuesday,  June  28th,  1898. 
My  Dear  Wildman: 

The  ''  Jap  "  did  not  get  off  yesterday,  but  is  going 
today,  so  I  will  add  a  line  to  my  last. 

I  shall  hold  on  to  the  ''  Zafiro  ''  for  a  few  days  (if 
necessary)  before  sending  her  off,  so  that  I  may  report 
the  arrival  of  the  "  Charleston ''  and  transports,  which 
I  am  hourly  expecting.  They  are  no  doubt  anxious  to 
hear  of  their  arrival  in  Washington.  I  mean  to  say 
they  at  home  are  no  doubt  anxious. 

These  last  arrivals  from  Hong  Kong  (some  of 
them)  have  been  giving  Aguinaldo  trouble,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  will  send  some  of  them  back  with  "^Evans — I 
hope  he  (Evans)  will  arrive  soon,  as  I  have  an  idea  the 
insurgents  want  ammunition. 

I  am  wiring  the  Department  to  have  my  mail  sent 
direct  to  Hong  Kong  instead  of  Yokohama.  I  think 
you  should  have  more  clerical  force,  as  is  customary,  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  the  larger  mails.     I  begin  to 


*Aguinaldo's  agent. 
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think  the  Cadiz  fleet  will  not  come  here — if  it  does,  I 
hope  it  will  give  the  two  monitors  a  chance  to  get  out. 

Sincerely, 

George  Dewey. 


ANOTHER  GERMAN  MAN-OF-WAR  IS  EXPECTED  "" 


T  N  June,  on  the  12th,  Admiral  Dewey  had  requested  the 
''  Monadnock  ''  and  the  "  Monterey,''  ending  his  laconic 
despatch  to  Secretary  Long  with  the  statement,  "Another 
German  man-of-war  is  expected.''  He  was  much  pleased, 
as  his  letter  to  Consul  General  Wildman,  July  ist,  shows,  of 
the  arrival  of  our  troops.  He  also  intimates  that  trouble 
of  some  sort  might  be  expected,  as  reflected  in  his  letter  of 
July  9th: 

"  Olympia, 
Manila  Bay,  July  ist,  1898. 
My  Dear  Wildman : 

The  ''  Charleston  "  and  three  thousand  troops  ar- 
rived here  yesterday.  The  landing  of  the  soldiers  has 
already  begun. 

Gen.  Anderson  and  I  had  an  unoflicial  interview 
with  Aguinaldo  this  morning.  He  is  sorry  our  troops 
are  here,  I  think. 

Hope  that  Cadiz  squadron  has  not  yet  reached  Suez, 
in  which  case  the  "  Monterey,"  and  possibly  the  *'  Mo- 
nadnock," will  get  here  before  it  can,  in  which  case  the 
Dons  will  be  sorry  they  came. 

Please  keep  me  posted  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
Spanish  squadron,  even  if  you  have  to  send  over  a  spe- 
cial steamer. 

I  see  "  they  "  are  talking  of  me  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent!  !   !   ! 

I  am  sending  to  your  care  a  pair  of  binoculars, 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  Austrian  Vice-Consul.  Will 
you  please  send  it  and  the  accompanying  note  to  him? 
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With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Wildman,  who  is 
much  better,  I  trust,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Dewey. 
''  Olympia." 

Manila  Bay,  July  9th,  1898. 
My  Dear  Wildman: 

Am  sending  this  by  "  Plover,''  which  returns  here 
at  once.  Please  send  our  mail  by  her.  I  shall  have  to 
send  "  Zafiro ''  to  Amoy  with  "  war-like  cables  ''  and 
then  let  her  run  down  to  Hong  Kong  for  those  from 
Washington,  etc. 

Manila  is  ready  to  fall  into  our  hands,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  any  movement  is  made  before  the  arrival 
of  more  troops.  We  don't  want  too  many  "  drawn  " 
battles  like  that  in  Santiago  the  other  day.  "  Raleigh  " 
and  (illegible)  took  an  island  in  Subig  Bay  on  Friday 
with  several  hundred  prisoners. 

They  were  fortifying  the  island,  perhaps  to  assist 
the  Spanish  squadron  to  protect  itself  (a  la  Santiago) 
when  it  gets  out.     Other  two  monitors  will  be  here  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Dewey. 

anxiously  awaiting  the  two  monitors 

^T^  HOSE  were  long,  anxious  days  for  the  hero  of  Manila. 
His  ships  laying  at  anchor,  always  ready,  with  search- 
lights playing  over  the  harbor,  and  forts  of  Manila,  mounted 
with  Krupp  cannon,  and  with  an  unfriendly  squadron  hover- 
ing by  giving  aid  and  succor  to  the  Spanish  within  the  city,  he 
had  reason  to  scan  the  horizon  for  the  arrival  of  two  of  our 
most  powerful  monitors.  On  July  i8th  he  wrote  Consul 
General  Wildman : 

"  Olympia,"  Manila  Bay, 

July  18,  1898. 
My  Dear  Wildman: 

From  a  cable  of  the  8th  inst.  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment I  infer  that  the  Spanish  Squadron  has  not  turned 
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back,  only  the  three  torpedo  boats.  I  am  surprised  the 
Consul  at  Suez  did  not  wire  you.  Will  you  kindly  ask 
him  whether  or  not  the  squadron  (and  if  so,  how  many 
ships)  has  passed  Suez  for  Aden.  The  ''  Monterey  " 
cannot  or  will  not  reach  me  before  August  5th,  and  the 
''  Monadnock  "  several  days  later.  Without  them  I  fear 
this  squadron  is  not  strong  enough  for  even  Spanish 
battleships.  Please  do  not  mention  this  matter  to  any- 
one, but  I  am  quite  anxious  about  it,  as  you  may  well 
imagine.  I  will  send  over  the  ''  Zafiro  "  in  a  few  days 
and  hope  you  will  have  the  latest  and  most  reliable  in- 
formation on  this  matter  for  me.  Mr.  Williams  (Consul 
at  Manila)  will  give  you  the  condition  of  affairs  here. 
I  think  the  city  could  be  taken  any  day,  as  soon  as  the 
army  is  ready. 

The  Germans  are  behaving  better  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  the  slightest  intention  on  their  part  to  interfere 
at  present.  What  they  may  do  later  remains  to  be  seen. 
[Italics  in  this  paragraph  are  mine.] 

I  agree  with  you  that  Aguinaldo  is  getting  the  big 
head.    I  fear  complications  in  that  quarter  later. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Dewey. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  Mr.  Watts  at  Cairo  could  give  the 
necessary  information  as  to  Camara  squadron  ? 

After  the  arrival  of  our  troops  came  much  relief  to 
Dewey  from  the  responsibility  of  the  land  activities.  The 
Admiral,  however,  cut  off  by  cable,  was  unceasing  in  his 
quest  for  information  of  the  whereabouts  of  Camara's  fleet. 
Consul  General  Wildman  kept  the  wires  hot,  awaiting  their 
expected  arrival  at  Suez. 

Flagship  "  Olympia," 
Manila  Bay,  July  26th,  1898. 
My  Dear  Wildman: 

I  am  sending  this  by  "  Plover,"  which  sails  this 
evening  for  Hong  Kong.  Evans  has  not  turned  up  yet. 
Am  rather  anxious  to  hear  from  you  as  to  localitv  of 
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the  Spanish  Squadron.  General  Merritt  arrived  yester- 
day. Am  glad  he  is  here.  Entre  nous,  General  Anderson 
was  making  a  mess  of  his  dealings  with  Aguinaldo,  who 
has  taken  on  a  very  large  head  indeed.  Merritt's  most 
difficult  job  will  be  how  to  deal  with  the  insurgents.  You 
cannot  imagine  what  a  relief  it  is  to  me  to  have  some 
one  share  the  responsibilities  of  this  difficult  position 
with  me. 

Affairs  are  most  critical  in  Manila,  and  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  have  them  offer  to  capitulate  at  any  mo- 
ment, now  that  they  know  relief  cannot  possible  reach 
them. 

Sincerely, 

George  Dewey. 

The  plan  to  take  Manila  was  maturing.  The  land  forces 
were  ready  and  preparations  were  secretly  under  way  by  the 
Germans  to  take  aboard  their  ships  Spanish  officials  as  well 
as  German  residents  and  treasure.  Dewey  was  still  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  German  fleet,  but  was  greatly  eased 
by  the  arrival  of  the  ''  Monterey.''    On  August  4th  he  wrote : 

Flagship  ''  Olympia,'' 

August  4,  1898. 
My  Dear  Wildman : 

The  "  Petrarch ''  arrived  yesterday  with  our  mail, 
etc. 

Thanks  for  your  notes.  I  sincerely  wish  we  might 
take  Manila  at  once,  but  deem  it  prudent  to  wait  a  little 
longer.  We  have  waited  over  three  months  and  four 
days  more  will  make  little  difference. 

I  think  they  will  surrender  as  soon  as  they  see  we 
mean  business.  Then  Merritt's  troubles  will  begin. 
Aguinaldo  is  not  behaving  well.  It  will  take  some  time, 
I  should  think,  for  the  two  countries  to  get  together  on 
the  peace  question. 

I  am  sending  this  over  by  the  German  ''  Princess 
Augusta,"  which  leaves  early  tomorrow  morning.  / 
wonder  whether  she  zvill  return  here?     [Italics  mine.] 
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Our  troops  had  a  sharp  fight  on  Sunday  night  and 
repelled  a  desperate  attack  from  the  Spaniards. 
They  did  remarkably  well  for  new  hands. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Dewey. 
10:30  A.  M. 

"  Monterey  "  has  just  arrived.  G.  D. 

DEWEY's  first  letter  from  MANILA  CITY 

TT  was  a  joyful  day  to  the  much  harassed  Dewey  when  the 

"  Monterey  "  arrived  and  Manila  was  taken.     His  first 

letter  from  the  City  of  Manila  was  dated  August  14th,  1898: 

Flagship  "  Olympia/' 

Manila,  not  Bay, 

Sunday. 
My  Dear  Wildman : 

Now  I  trust  you  are  happy,  since  we  have  taken 
the  town  and  almost  without  loss  of  life.  In  the  Navy, 
no  loss — Army,  not  so  fortunate,  as  they  lost  five  killed 
and  forty  wounded. 

General  Merritt  is  in  charge  and  will,  I  am  sure,  do 
well. 

Our  troops  did  splendidly  yesterday  and  I  was  most 
proud  of  them. 

Peace  will  come  soon,  I  suppose,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  have  got  Manila.  I  expect  to  send  the  "  Zafiro  " 
over  this  evening  and  will  have  this  ready.  We  also 
hope  to  have  the  cable  in  working  order  very  soon.  If 
it  is  not,  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  Please  tell  Connor 
Holland  this  when  you  see  him.  And  please  also  re- 
member me  most  kindly  to  him  and  Madam,  also  to  your 
charming  Madam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Dewey 

Just  before  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Manila  the  Ger- 
man warship,  the  "  Kaiser  "  sailed  away,  taking  the  Span- 
ish Captain  General  Augustine  and  various  Spanish  offi- 
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cers  and  their  families  to  Hong  Kong.  The  action  of  the 
Germans  stirred  Washington  at  the  time.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Acting  Secretary  of  State  John  Bassett  Moore 
discussed  it.  Mr.  Moore  stated  that  "  the  granting  of  an 
asylum  has  nowhere  received  the  sanction  of  positive  law/' 
but  that  certain  countries  recognized  it,  "  is  significant.'* 

The  incident  ended  there,  but  the  Germans  did  not  cease 
in  their  interference  at  Manila.  That  eventualities  culmi- 
nated in  the  Von  Diedrichs  incident,  straining  the  relations 
of  the  two  governments,  were  to  quickly  follow,  was  not  sur- 
prising to  those  at  the  seat  of  activities.  The  German  ships 
seemed  disposed  to  ignore  the  blockade  and  go  about  to  such 
an  extent  that  Dewey  was  obliged,  in  the  case  of  the  German 
''  Kornoran,"  to  send  a  shot  across  her  bow  before  she  recog- 
nized signals  to  stop.  The  German  "  Irene  ''  ran  into  Subig 
Bay  and  assisted  the  Spanish,  at  which  Dewey  was  obliged 
to  vigorously  protest  and  reinforce  his  protest  by  sending  two 
warships  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  Germans  made  a  land 
camp  for  a  time  at  Mariveles  Bay,  near  the  entrance  to 
Manila  Bay,  at  a  point  where  Dewey  often  remarked  might 
be  the  place  to  give  Camara  battle  if  he  brought  his  fleet  to 
Manila. 

THE  VON  DIEDERICHS  INCIDENT 

np  HEN  came  the  clash  with  Von  Diederichs  over  the  Subig 
Bay  incident.  The  famous  threat  of  Dewey  to  Von 
Diederichs'  flag  officer  that  "  if  the  German  Government  has 
decided  to  make  war  on  the  United  States,  or  has  any  inten- 
tion of  making  war,  and  has  so  informed  your  Admiral,  you 
can  have  war  in  five  minutes,"  will  go  down  in  history.  The 
Admiral  never  verified  his  exact  words  upon  that  occasion, 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  contradiction  and  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  reliable  witnesses,  he  gave  Von  Diederichs  an  ulti- 
matum that  caused  him  for  a  time  to  move  his  squadron 
further  away  in  the  bay  and  cease  his  unneutral  activities. 
In  his  own  version  of  the  Von  Diederichs  incident  he  said : 

"  On  the  following  day  (after  the  Subig  Bay  incident) 
Vice-Admiral  von  Diederichs  sent  a  capable,  tactful  young 
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officer  of  the  staff  to  me  with  a  memorandum  of  grievances. 
When  I  heard  them  through  I  made  the  most  of  the  occasion 
by  using  him  as  a  third  person  to  state  a  verbal  message, 
which  he  conveyed  to  his  superior  so  successfully  that  Vice- 
Admiral  Von  Diederichs  was  able  to  understand  my  point  of 
view.  There  was  no  further  interference  with  the  blockade 
or  breach  of  the  etiquette  which  had  been  established  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  other  foreign  commanders." 

Dewey  never  forgot  his  brush  with  the  German  Ad- 
miral, as  a  significant  act  on  his  part  revealed. 

The  previous  day  to  the  taking  of  Manila,  August  13th, 
Von  Diederichs  was  at  his  most  insolent  attitude.  Dewey, 
sometimes  dictatorial  and  fiery,  was  incensed  beyond  endur- 
ance. His  squadron  lay  ready  for  action  against  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Manila.  The  Germans  moved  up  close  to  the  war 
zone. 

Instantly  Dewey  turned  his  guns,  not  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Manila  but  full  upon  Von  Diederichs'  squadron. 
But  at  that  instant  the  British  flagship  "  Immortalitie,''  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  Capt.  Chichester,  steamed  up  along- 
side the  "  Olympia,"  her  band  playing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  It  was  a  historic  proof  of  the  famous  remark  of 
Admiral  Sim$  at  Tuku,  China,  that  ''  blood  is  thicker  than 
water." 

The  incident  caused  the  retirement  from  command  of 
the  suave  and  polished  Von  Diederichs,  who  later  was  enter- 
tained with  due  courtesy  at  Government  House,  Hong  Kong, 
upon  his  homeward  voyage  to  receive  a  promotion  at  the 
hands  of  his  Kaiser. 


THE  '"  INDISCRETION  "  OF  ADMIRAL  COGHLAN 


I 


DENTIFIED  with  the  Von  Diederichs  incident  is  the 
famous  poem,  "  Hoch  Der  Kaiser,"  recited  by  Admiral 
"Jo  "  Coghlan  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  1899,  upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States.  Admiral  Coghlan,  as  Captain, 
commanded  the  "  Raleigh  "  in  the  battle  of  Manila.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  Navy  and  a  famous 
after-dinner  speaker. 
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Admiral  Coghlan's  speech  and  recital  of  the  poem,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
though  attributed  to  an  Englishman,  brought  to  an  acute 
point  of  publicity  the  troubles  of  Dewey  with  the  Germans 
at  Manila  Bay.    It  ran: 

HOCH  DER  KAISER! 

Der  Kaiser  von  das  Fatherland 
Und  Gott  und  I  all  dings  command ; 
Ve  two — ach !   Don't  you  understand  ? 
Meinself — und  Gott! 

Vile  some  men  sing  der  bower  divine, 
Mein  soldiers  sing  '*  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein," 
Und  drink  der  health  in  Rheinish  wine 
Of  me — und  Gott ! 

Dere's  France,  she  swaggers  all  aroundt,  * 

She's  ausgespieldt — she's  no  aggbund ;  O  ■ 

To  much  we  think  she  don't  amound,  ■' 

Meinself — und  Gott! 

She  will  not  dare  to  fight  again  ; 
But  if  she  shouldt,  I'll  show  her  blain 
Dot  Elsass  und  (in  French)  Lorraine 
Are  mein — by  Gott ! 

Dere's  Grandma  (England)  dinks  she's  nicht  schmall  beer 
Midt  Boers  und  such  she  interfere; 
She'll  learn  none  owns  dis  hemisphere 
But  Me — und  Gott ! 

She  dinks,  good  Frau,  from  ship  she's  got 
Und  soldiers  midt  der  scarlet  coat 
Ach!   We  could  knock  dem,  pouf !   Like  dot, 
Meinself — midt  Gott! 

In  dimes  of  peace  brebare  for  wars, 
I  bear  der  helm  und  spear  of  Mars, 
Und  care  not  for  den  thousand  Czars, 
Meinself — midt  Gott ! 


In  fact,  I  humor  efry  whim, 
Mit  aspect  dark  and  visage  grim; 
Gott  pulls  mit  Me  and  I  mit  Him, 
Meinself-^und  Gott! 
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The  German  Ambassador  requested  an  apology  and 
Coghlan  issued  a  statement.  The  German's  pretensions, 
twenty  years  ago,  were  considered  a  joke.  They  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  and  have  revealed  themselves  in  all  their 
hideousness.  Of  the  episode  Admiral  Coghlan  wrote  to 
Consul  General  Wildman: 

ADMIRAL  COGHLAN's   LETTER — AND  ''  EXILE  " 

Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

June  7th,  1899. 
Dear  Wildman: 

Your  letter  of  April  30th,  enclosing  copies  of 
"  Renter's,''  just  received.  The  people  of  the  U.  S.  also 
regarded  my  episode  as  a  huge  joke,  and  nothing  has 
come  of  it  except  the  Department  regretted  such  an  "  in- 
discretion." Mr.  Renter  was  wrong.  I  was  not  sent  on 
board  my  ship,  and  I  was  not  relieved  of  my  command, 
nor  was  I  hurt  in  any  way.  The  idea  of  an  interna- 
tional row  over  such  fun  as  that  is  something  new  in 
history.  As  I  told  everyone,  the  *'  Far  East "  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  whole  story,  and  what  I  really 
said  was  true,  although  the  papers  did  not  exactly  repro- 
duce my  remarks. 

When  the  Admiral  (Dewey)  gets  home  he  may 
enlighten  people  more  than  I  could.  I  never  gave  the 
matter  a  thought  before  I  spoke  it,  and  never  dreamed 
of  the  row  I  was  kicking  up.  We  expect  to  get  clear 
of  the  ship  about  the  9th,  when  I  have  to  start  for  my 
place  of  exile,  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station,  to  the  com- 
mand of  which  I  have  been  assigned.  I  am  trying  to  get 
out  of  it,  so  address  me  care  of  Navy  Department. 

Mrs.  C.  and  I  have  been  having  a  glorious  time,  and 
I  really  pity  the  Admiral  if  he  cannot  refuse  everything. 
I  long  for  a  rest. 

With  kindest  of  kind  regards  for  you  and  Mrs. 
Wildman,  I  am  as  always. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

J.  B.  Coghlan. 
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History  has  justified  Dewey  and  his  attitude  toward  the 
Germans  at  Manila.  It  was  an  attitude  not  his  alone,  but 
well  grounded  in  other  incidents  and  activities  not  so  well 
written  into  history  as  the  Von  Diederichs  incident.  What 
Dewey  feared  was  a  naval  engagement  with  the  German 
fleet,  and  not  until  the  arrival  of  two  of  our  most  powerful 
battleships,  besides  the  two  monitors,  did  his  apprehension 
end — and  only  then  with  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol  at 
Paris. 


SIX  DAYS  ON  THE  AMER- 
ICAN FIRING  LINE 

By  CORPORAL  H.  J.  BURBACH 

[Corporal  Burbach  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
go  to  the  front  on  the  American  sector.  The  Corporal  has  zvritten  this  article, 
without  compensation,  because  he  believes  that  thousands  of  friends  and  relatives 
of  fellows  who  are  "  going  over  "  will  be  glad  to  know  actual  conditions,  and  that 
a  true  picture  from  a  fellow  who  has  served  with  the  American  forces  at  the 
front  will  help  to  contradict  some  of  the  malicious  rumors  that  have  been^ 
current.] 

C  CW  7E  have  arrived! '' 

\\         The  French  Army  officer,  who,  skilled  through 

years  of  actual  artillery  service  on  the  French 

fronts,  had  been  my  instructor  through  weeks  of  training, 

and  my  guide  up  to  the  Front,  stood  still  and  spoke  most 

casually,  as  if  our  destination  had  been  a  Chicago  restaurant. 

"  Yes,  sir."  I  tried  to  be  as  casual,  but  could  not  dis- 
guise the  excitement  that  filled  me.     "  Shall — the  guns " 

and  I  stopped,  startled  at  the  tone  of  my  own  voice.  It 
sounded  as  if  it  were  coming  from  some  person  a  dozen  feet 
away.  And  as  I  stood  there  a  sense  of  elation,  that  was  pos- 
sibly partly  fear,  swept  over  me.  I  looked  about  me,  toward 
the  direction  of  the  French  officer  who  had  spoken,  toward 
the  fellows  of  my  battery  who  had  accompanied  me  up  to  the 
Front.  I  say  toward  their  direction,  for  I  could  not  see  my 
comrades — the  fog  that  had  some  over  the  land  at  sunset  was 
too  heavy  to  allow  one  to  see  an  arm's  length. 

The  officer  snickered. 

"  Is  this  all  that  there  is  to  it  ?  Are  we  really  on  the  firing 
line?  ''  I  asked  aloud.  "  Why,  it's  as  quiet  here  as  the  Mich- 
igan woods !  " 

The  officer  laughed  again. 

"  At  this  minute,  yes,"  he  said;  then,  "  Wait  here,  I  will 
be  back  directly,  and  no  noise !  " 

He  went  off  through  the  fog,  and  I  have  never  experi- 

636 
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enced  such  a  feeling  of  loneliness  as  swept  over  me  at  that 
minute — loneliness,  and  I  really  believe  disappointment, — for 
I  had  imagined  the  firing  line  to  be  a  place  of  constant  terror. 

''  Gee,  this  is  what  we've  been  training  for  all  these 
months ! ''  I  heard  one  of  the  fellows  say.  "  Well,  all  Fve 
got  to  say  is  it  won't  be  so  quiet  over  on  the  Boches'  land 
when  we  get  started,"  and  they  all  laughed. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations  that 
come  over  a  fellow  when  he  realizes  that  he  is  going  under 
fire.  I  think  that  you  pass  through  various  stages  that  in- 
clude every  sensation  in  life.  You  are  frightened,  you  are 
glad  to  get  into  the  fight.  You  are  anxious  to  begin — you 
wish  you  had  a  few  weeks'  longer  training  to  become  a  better 
shot. 

I  am  not  sure  how  long  we  stood  there  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  French  officer  who  was  tutoring  us  for  our  bap- 
tism of  fire,  but  suddenly  he  was  at  my  side. 

''  The  battery  is  to  be  over  there,"  he  pointed  through 
the  night, ''  and  we  will  set  up  a  signal  station  right  here.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  dig  in  the  telephone  wires  for,  head- 
quarters reports  that  there  is  considerable  rifle  fire  about  here 
in  the  daytime.     Order  a  detachment  of  men  to  help  you !  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  and  I  went  quickly  back  toward  where  I 
knew  the  men  were  waiting,  happy  to  think  that  there  was 
work  to  be  done  at  once.  I  gave  the  orders  that  had  been 
handed  to  me,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  we  were  turning 
over  the  earth.  While  we  were  working  others  were  just  as 
busy,  for  our  battery  was  being  placed  in  position,  and  some 
fifty  feet  behind  the  battery  the  others  of  the  signal  service 
detachment,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  were  setting  up  a  re- 
ceiving station.  As  I  helped  in  the  digging  of  that  small 
trench  for  telephone  wires  my  heart  sang,  and  I  lived  again 
the  months  that  I  had  served  in  order  that  I  might  be  fit  for 
the  service  I  was  performing  that  minute. 

It  might  be  well,  before  going  further  into  this  narrative, 
to  say  that  the  fellows  who  had  accompanied  me  were  the 
first  American  troops  to  take  charge  of  a  sector  of  the  French 
line,  a  sector  which  some  day  will  be  moved  into  the  heart  of 
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Germany  and  make  old  friend  Hun  wish  that  there  was  a 
way  for  him  to  change  his  nationaUty  and  viewpoint. 

The  training  camp  where  we  had  prepared  for  the  front 
after  our  arrival  in  France  had  been  purchased  by  the  United 
States  from  the  French,  and  had  been  in  use  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  high  spots  on 
the  training  of  men  belonging  to  both  the  heavy  and  light 
artillery.  It  was  a  spacious  place;  we  had  comfortable 
quarters  and  lots  of  good  food.  I  had  been  on  the  Mexican 
border,  so  that  sound  of  the  heavy  guns  that  were  being  used 
for  training  purposes  did  not  annoy  me,  though  to  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  rest  of  the  fellows  this  was  a  new 
sound,  and  orders  were  issued  that  cotton  was  to  be  put  in 
the  ears. 

Except  for  the  return  fire,  we  might  have  been  at  the 
front,  for  the  camp  was  an  exact  duplication  of  conditions  un- 
der fire.  Our  equipment  was  largely  French,  and  the  officers 
who  tutored  us  in  modern  warfare  were  all  French — and  as 
fine  a  bunch  of  fellows  as  ever  lived. 

One  of  the  exciting  incidents  of  the  Camp  was  the  day 
that  news  arrived  that  the  American  government  had  pur- 
chased a  small  village  just  beyond  the  Camp  (France  is 
honeycombed  with  small  villages, — it  is  almost  impossible  to 
walk  a  mile  without  passing  through  a  village)  and  that  it 
was  to  be  used  as  a  target  for  the  American  boys. 

We  practiced  in  turn,  a  battery  going  out  for  a  few 
hours'  work,  and  then  returning.  Both  light  and  heavy 
Artillery  used  the  village  as  a  target,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore there  was  only  a  heap  of  rubbish  to  tell  where  there  had 
once  been  houses. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  American  fellows  felt  proud 
of  was  the  fact  that  they  were  constantly  being  praised  by 
their  French  instructors  because  of  their  very  superior 
marksmanship.  Several  men  told  me  that  the  American 
troopers  learned  in  two  weeks'  time  as  much  of  the  crafts- 
manship of  war  as  the  French  learned  in  three  months.  As 
the  story  was  on  themselves,  I  guess  it  must  be  true. 

We  worked  hard  in  camp,  but  the  fellows  liked  it.     We 
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had  good  food,  lots  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  meat.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  closer  you  get  to  the  firing  line  the  better  care 
you  get.  There  was  plenty  of  recreation  through  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  activities,  but  we  did  not  have  many  furloughs.  Re- 
member that  at  the  time  I  am  writing  of,  the  American  boys 
were  new  in  France.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
furloughs  was  that  in  many  of  the  towns  near  the  great 
camps  that  were  set  apart  for  the  Americans  the  merchants 
had  decided  that  it  was  harvest  time,  and  prices  had  gone 
very  high.  General  Pershing  himself  ordered  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  American  force  should  buy  anything  in  these 
towns  until  the  matter  of  prices  was  adjusted,  and  this  was 
speedily  done. 

I  had  been  in  the  training  camp  about  a  month,  making 
a  special  study  of  telephone  work  as  carried  on  between  the 
front-line  trenches  and  outposts  regimental  headquarters, 
and  the  various  gun  batteries  of  the  regiment.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  was  detached  from  my  regular  battery  and  as- 
signed as  Signal  Sergeant  to  work  with  another  battery  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  American  sector  of  the  Front.  We 
did  not  travel  forward  in  gradual  stages  as  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  approaching  the  firing  line  for  the  first  time,  but  made 
the  journey  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  motor  trucks — a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  journey.  Our  destination  was  a  village  be- 
tween five  and  ten  miles  from  the  Front,  where  we  were  to  be 
billetted,  and  where  the  American  troops  would  spend  their 
time  while  not  actively  in  the  trenches.  We  got  there  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  batch  of  the  men  were  detached  to  make  the 
place  clean  and  perfectly  sanitary.  It  needed  their  work. 
The  village  had  been  used  by  the  French  soldiers  for  some 
time,  and  there  had  been  no  time  or  opportunity  for  repair 
work.  With  the  coming  of  the  Americans  is  was  different. 
Cleanliness  is  a  strictly  enforced  rule  with  the  fellows  of  our 
fighting  force,  and  from  a  standpoint  of  sanitation  we  are  lit- 
erally introducing  soap,  water  and  whitewash  into  France. 

Later  that  afternoon,  when  it  was  growing  dusk,  came 
the  orders  to  go  forward — and  at  nightfall  I  found  myself 
walking  beside  the  French  officer  across  rough  ground,  a 
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very  occasional  dull  boom  telling  us  that  there  was  an  enemy 
before  us — but  all  other  sounds  seemed  natural. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  describe 
the  sensations  that  come  over  a  fellow  when  he  discovers  that 
he  is  on  the  firing  line,  and  I  welcomed  the  work  to  which  I 
was  so  quickly  assigned,  and  which  we  rapidly  accomplished. 
I  marveled  at  the  precision  with  which  I  had  gone  to  work 
that  first  night  on  the  front,  but  everyone  had  their  work  to 
do,  and  did  it  so  quickly  and  coolly  that  we  had  no  time  to 
think  of  personal  feelings. 

The  first  day  on  the  firing  line  was  very  interesting.  The 
battery  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  getting  range  from  the  map 
which  is  issued  daily — as  well  as  the  given  ranges,  targets, 
etc.  (which  arrived  over  the  field  telephone).  That  night 
we  stood  ready  to  do  any  work  required,  but  no  orders  came 
through,  and  I  had  my  first  experience  in  sleeping  in  a  gun 
pit.  Our  food,  by  the  way,  was  brought  up  daily  from  the 
headquarters  at  the  village,  and  was  prepared  in  rolling  field 
kitchens. 

As  an  example  of  the  care  that  the  fellows  are  getting, 
I  might  say  that  we  were  given  bread  and  milk,  fruit,  ex- 
cellent coffee,  eggs,  or  possibly  hash,  and,  of  course,  bread  for 
breakfast;  a  heavy  meal  of  soup,  steak  or  some  roast  meat, 
potatoes  and  vegetables,  coffee  and  sweets,  came  next,  with  a 
meal  of  canned  foods  for  supper.  All  of  it  well  cooked 
and  mighty  tasty.  Believe  me,  Uncle  Sam  was  taking 
mighty  fine  care  of  his  soldier  boys ! 

The  following  day  started  as  the  first,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  the  telephone  system  of  our  sector  was  de- 
molished by  rifle  fire  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  either  the  headquarters  or  the  trenches. 

"  That  stops  work  for  today !  "  the  officer  told  me.  "  No 
more  gun  fire  till  we  get  it  fixed." 

I  can  remember  asking  anxiously  what  we  could  do. 

"  Nothing  just  this  minute,"  he  laughed  at  my  eagerness, 
"  but  tonight  you  and  I  will  crawl  out  on  our  bellies  and  find 
that  broken  wire.  Then  we  will  fix  it,  and  unless  they  find 
us  with  a  shell  we'll  crawl  back." 
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The  prospect  was  exciting,  and  I  waited  anxiously  for 
night.  Then,  armed  with  the  necessary  tools,  we  started 
to  crawl  along  the  trench  containing  the  wires.  We  had  no 
light,  we  could  not  stand  upright.  We  went  about  a  half 
mile,  feeling  every  inch  of  wire  for  the  break,  and  then  sud- 
denly I  ran  my  hand  along  the  wire  that  suddenly  came  to  a 
point.    We  had  found  the  break. 

'TVe  got  it,"  I  called  in  my  best  whisper,  but  before  I 
could  receive  a  reply  there  was  a  noise  from  the  German 
trenches. 

"  Star  shell,  star  shell,''  my  French  companion  called  ex- 
citedly. 

Suddenly  the  shell  burst  above  us,  and  it  was  more  bril- 
liant than  day.  Frightened !  Say,  that  light  is  so  great,  and 
the  knowledge  that  if  the  Germans  spot  you  you're  a  goner, 
makes  you  just  lie  there  and  forget  to  breathe !  It  does  not 
take  many  seconds  for  a  star  shell  to  die  away  to  a  glow,  but 
in  those  seconds  you  go  right  through  life  and  back  to  the 
present.  When  the  light  was  gone  I  lay  there  fairly  panting 
for  breath. 

''We'll  have  to  work  quickly,"  came  the  inspiring  voice 
at  my  elbow,  and  we  did.  We  had  not  finished  work  before 
a  new  star  shell  was  sent  up. 

The  repair  work  did  not  take  many  minutes,  and  we 
started  back  again.  We  were  halted  several  times  by  star 
shells,  and  after  the  second  or  third  time  I  began  to  reassure 
myself  by  saying  that  the  Germans  did  not  know  I  was  out 
there,  that  they  had  nothing  against  me  individually.  After- 
wards I  heard  one  of  the  officers  say  that  they  were  probably 
suspicious  because  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  gun  fire  that 
afternoon,  and  were  looking  for  a  raiding  party  to  cross 
no-man's-land. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  at  the  front,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  men  to  spend  six  days  at  the  front,  then  go  back  to 
the  village  in  which  they  were  billeted — always  well  beyond 
the  firing  line — and  there  rest  for  about  two  weeks.  By  the 
end  of  my  third  day  I  had  become  quite  acclimated  to  the 
noise.     One  afternoon  a  scouting  aeroplane  must  have  re- 
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ported  some  fancied  movement  of  troops  in  a  village  two  or 
three  miles  back  of  us,  for  the  Germans  started  a  heavy 
barrage  which  went  singing  over  our  heads.  The  shells  went 
high,  but  just  the  same  they  made  everyone  uncomfortable 
for  a  few  minutes.  Fellows  that  have  been  on  the  line,  how- 
ever, will  tell  you  that  you  don't  mind  the  noise  of  shell  fire 
— for  you  figure  it  out  that  the  bullet  that  hits  you  is  the 
bullet  you  never  hear — and  while  that  doesn't  seem  a  very 
comfortable  thought,  you  soon  forget  to  think  of  danger. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  incident,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  one  that  sent  more  terror  to  our  hearts  than  any 
other,  occurred  late  one  afternoon.  It  was  foggy,  though  fog 
always  hung  over  our  battery — in  fact,  the  climate  of  the 
front  that  has  been  assigned  to  our  troops  is  notorious  for 
its  winter  fogginess.  Orders  had  been  sent  out  to  shift  the 
position  of  our  gun,  and  as  the  afternoon  wore  away, — and 
the  thick  smoke-like  pall  that  hung  over  us  made  it  impossible 
to  recognize  the  fellow  standing  next  to  you  when  he  was 
half  a  dozen  feet  away — it  was  decided  that  there  was  no 
use  to  wait  till  night,  but  that  we  could  shift  the  gun  at 
once. 

All  the  crowd  started  to  work,  the  new  gun  pit  was 
ready,  and  the  signal  station  was  all  moved.  It  was  just  as 
we  got  the  gun  into  the  position  and  were  straightening  it 
into  position  that  a  faint  breeze  came  stealing  down  from 
the  mountains.  In  a  minute  the  breeze  was  stronger,  and 
we  could  see  a  hundred  yards  away.  In  another  minute  we 
could  see  three  times  that  distance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
minute  we  could  see  clear  up  into  the  heavens — and  there  was 
a  German  plane  flying  straight  for  us. 

Did  you  ever  stand  waiting  for  death?  I  suppose  not 
— but  that  was  what  happened  to  our  gun  crews.  The  plane 
swooped  low  and  seemed  to  hang  right  over  us.  We  waited, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe.  I  saw  the  perspiration  running 
from  one  fellow's  face,  and  guess  it  was  running  down  mine. 
I  know  that  I  had  a  most  pressing  desire  to  run, — anywhere, 
so  long  as  I  was  moving.  As  I  was  looking  down  I  glanced 
at  my  wrist  watch  about  every  thirtv  seconds  and  lived 
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minutes  between  each  glance.  No  one  spoke — it  was  as  if 
we  had  suddenly  been  turned  to  wood.  Then  after  fifteen 
minutes  of  observation  the  Hun  plane  circled  away  from  us 
— and  we  had  lived  several  lifetimes  in  that  short  time. 

It  was  the  fog  that  got  me — and  sent  me  back  to  the 
United  States.  Two  years  before,  coming  home  from  drill  at 
the  armory  (I  was  then  a  member  of  the  National  Guard)  I 
fell  asleep  on  the  train  and  contracted  a  severe  cold.  The  cold 
never  seemed  to  leave  me,  and  now,  after  a  week  of  fog,  after 
sleeping  in  a  gun  pit,  I  grew  hoarse  and  developed  a  nasty 
cough.  I  was  not  really  sick  when  I  left  the  firing  line  after 
my  six  days  and  returned  to  the  billet,  but  I  felt  pretty  mis- 
erable. I  can  remember  being  glad  when,  after  a  several 
miles'  walk  back  of  the  lines,  we  found  the  army  trucks  ready 
to  carry  us  to  the  village  where  we  were  quartered. 

I  spent  four  days  in  the  billet  receiving  further  instruc- 
tion from  my  French  officer,  and  then  after  ten  days  I  started 
back  to  the  training  camp,  where  I  was  to  help  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  fellows  of  my  division  who  had  not  as  yet  been  un- 
der fire.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  camp  I  was  what  might 
be  termed  all  in,  down  and  out.  I  went  to  the  hospital,  and 
when  I  was  able  I  was  moved  in  an  ambulance  to  a  U.  S. 
Army  Base  hospital  far  removed  from  the  firing  line.  I  was 
at  the  base  hospital  a  month,  and  spent  most  of  the  time  in  the 
sunshine  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  heavy  bronchial  condition 
that  had  fastened  itself  to  me.  The  hospital  was  full — but  not 
with  Americans.  I  was  surrounded  by  fellows  from  all  the 
allied  nations,  and  had  the  chance  to  talk  with  them.  They're 
a  great  lot,  and  anybody  who  has  any  doubt  about 
whether  we  are  going  to  win  this  war  needs  only  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  some  of  the  chaps  that  have  been 
over  there  for  years.  You  bet  we're  going  to  win — there 
isn't  a  thought  of  anything  else  but  victory. 

At  the  end  of  my  month  at  the  base  hospital  it  was 
decided  that  I  was  not  fit  for  the  firing  line.  Uncle  Sam  is 
mighty  good  to  his  fellows — he  does  not  believe  in  placing 
them  under  unnecessary  risks,  and  when  the  doctors  said  that 
my  bronchial  condition  was  practically  chronic,  and  the  life 
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on  the  firing  line  would  only  aggravate  it,  I  got  my  orders 
to  go  home  and  take  up  service  in  a  climate  where  there  was 
less  chance  of  my  becoming  a  liability  and  where  there  was 
just  as  much  work  for  me  to  do  as  in  France,  though  of  a 
different  nature. 

It  was  a  disappointment,  but  Fm  glad  to  think  that  I 
had  those  six  days  on  the  firing  line,  and  proud  to  think  that 
I  was  with  the  first  batch  of  Americans  to  see  service  in  the 
fight  against  autocracy. 


^^AS  ONCE  IN  SPARTA  .  .  .  " 

By  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 

SHE  goes  on  knitting 
As  if  the  news  were  a  hoax, 
A  sweet  smile  flitting 
About  her  cool,  kind  mouth. 
Her  son,  her  only  son, 
A  man,  as  David  was  one. 
Loved  by  all  Seven  Oaks, 
Was  lost  when  the  "  Northern  Queen,'' 
Trapped  by  a  submarine, 
Went  down  off  Flowth. 

She  attends  to  her  chores 

In  her  usual  quick,  calm  way. 
The  town  loudly  deplores — 

The  dried-up  spinsters  aghast — 
Her  cold,  what  else  but  cold 
Nature ;  all  but  one  old 

Granny  of  Gettysburg's  day 
Who  fiercely  takes  her  part, 
Mumbling:  '* Ah,  but  her  heart 

Is  at  half-mast !  " 


BROWNING—"  GUN  MAN  " 

FOR  U.  S. 

By  JOHN  BRUCE  MITCHELL 

4  4TT  7HO  is  Browning?  " 

V  Y  Practically  everyone  the  length  and  breadth  of 

the  country  was  asking  this  question  on  the 
morning  that  the  newspapers  announced  that  the  United 
States  War  Department  had  adopted  the  ''  Browning  ma- 
chine gun." 

It  was  a  natural  question.  Few,  outside  of  his  own 
townspeople  and  those  who  are  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  firearms,  had  ever  heard  of  this  man. 

''  Lewis  "  and  ''  Maxim  "  are  well  known  names.  When 
the  controversy  came  up  over  the  matter  of  machine  guns  for 
our  new  army  those  names  were  most  frequently  heard.  It 
was  the  late  Lord  Kitchener, ''  K  of  K,''  who  first  made  prac- 
tical use  of  the  machine  gun  in  warfare.  He  used  the  Maxim 
gun.  Then  the  Lewis  gun  came  into  existence.  And  when 
it  was  finally  announced  that  our  Government  was  giving  an 
official  test  to  a  Browning  machine  gun — and  later  there 
came  the  news  that  we  had  adopted  this  gun — everyone,  it 
seems,  was  puzzled  and  asked,  ''  Why  not  the  Lewis  or  the 
Maxim  gun?  '' 

It  was  one  of  the  most  critical  times  in  history.  A  time 
when  the  very  best  in  firearms  was  needed.  And  because  the 
Lewis  and  the  Maxim  machine  guns  were  well  known  and 
the  Browning  gun  was  not,  it  was  but  natural  that  most  of 
us  should  look  a  trifle  askance  at  the  announcement.  Every- 
one felt  that  it  was  no  time  for  experiments,  no  time  for 
guesswork.  "Why  not  adopt  a  gun  we  all  know  about?'' 
seemed  to  be  in  every  mind. 

'*  Browning?  Browning?  Til  bet  his  name  never  ap- 
peared on  a  firearm ! ''  one  excited  retired  Government  official 
declared, 
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He  was  right.  Up  to  the  time  that  John  M.  Browning 
of  Ogden,  Utah,  perfected  this  new  machine  gun  his  name 
had  not  appeared  on  any  gun.  Yet 

Every  Winchester  rifle;  every  Remington  shotgun; 
every  Remington  automatic  rifle;  every  Colt  machine  gun; 
every  Colt  automatic  pistol  (such  as  our  army  officers  carry)  ; 
every  one  of  the  million  army  pistols  manufactured  by  a  Bel- 
gium concern — every  one  of  these,  and  more,  WAS  A 
BROWNING  GUN! 

He  invented  all  of  them ! 

And  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  these  firearms, 
known  and  carried  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  not  one 
bore  his  name. 

There  was  a  time  when  Wilhelm,  Kaiser  of  the  German 
Empire,  proudly  carried  a  handsome  pistol  presented  to  him 
by  Albert,  King  of  Belgium. 

John  M.  Browning  invented  it. 

When  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary  planted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  the  North  Pole  he  had  a  Winchester  repeating 
rifle,  model  '92,  in  his  hand. 

John  M.  Browning  invented  it. 

When,  on  that  fatal  summer  day  in  19 14,  a  Serbian 
fanatic  shot  an  Austrian  Archduke  to  death  and  precipitated 
the  world  war,  he  did  it  with  an  automatic  pistol. 

John  M.  Browning  invented  it. 

An  Englishman  of  title,  on  a  government  mission  to  this 
country,  had  occasion  to  call  on  Mr.  Browning  at  his  home 
in  Ogden.    The  English  official  bowed  low. 

"  Sir  John  M.  Browning?  ''  he  asked. 

''  John  M.  Browning,  sir,"  snapped  Mr.  Browning.  The 
Englishman  took  the  hint  and  called  him  "  Mister  ''  after 
that.  However,  the  Englishman  was  correct.  Mr.  Browning 
has  every  right  to  be  addressed  as  "  Sir,''  because,  early  in 
1914,  King  Albert  of  Belgium  conferred  upon  him  the  deco- 
ration of  "  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  de  Leopold.'' 

It  is  an  attractive  decoration — so  it  is  said.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  tucked  his  away  in  some  mysterious  place  and  never 
even  exhibited  it,  much  less  worn  it. 
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So  it  is  of  no  use  to  look  in  the  "Almanach  de  Gotha '' 
or  even  in  ''  Who's  Who  in  America  ''  for  information  con- 
cerning Mr.  Browning.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  those 
interesting  volumes. 

Not  one  in  a  thousand,  probably  not  one  in  ten  thousand, 
who  has  carried  Winchesters,  Remingtons,  Colts,  Stevens, 
and  such  familiar  firearms  into  the  woods  during  the  game 
season,  or  used  them  at  target  practice,  coupled  the  name  of 
Browning,  when  they  read  about  his  machine  gun,  with  their 
weapons.  But  despite  the  fact  that  various  names  and  cor- 
porations appear  on  these  guns,  the  man  who  created  them, 
the  man  who  modified  and  improved  and  simplified  them,  was 
this  same  John  M.  Browning. 

There  is  no  Browning  arms  plant  in  Ogden.  There  is  a 
well-equipped  shop  where  Mr.  Browning  "  putters  around,'' 
as  he  himself  puts  it,  but  he  does  not  manufacture  firearms. 
He  doesn't  have  to.  He  invents  them  and  lets  the  other 
fellow  manufacture  them  while  he  banks  his  royalties. 

Sixty-six  years  ago,  however,  there  was  a  gunshop  in 
what  was  then  the  little  town  of  Ogden.  It  was  owned  and 
operated  by  Jonathan  Browning,  father  of  the  inventor  of 
the  Browning  machine  gun.  The  Brownings  are  Americans 
through  and  through.  In  the  early  forties  Jonathan  Brown- 
ing left  his  home  in  Tennessee  and  journeyed  to  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  he  plied  his  trade  as  gunsmith  and  gen- 
eral ''  tinker."  He  set  up  a  shop  there  and  made  guns  for 
the  pioneers.  He  also  mended  broken  plows  and  leaking 
kettles  and  did  all  sorts  of  tinkering.  In  1852  he  packed  his 
shop  equipment  into  an  ox  cart  and  set  out  for  Ogden.  This 
"  equipment  "  consisted  of  a  bag  full  of  tools  and  an  ancient 
wooden  foot-power  lathe.  It  took  him  a  month  to  make  the 
trip. 

John  M.  Browning  was  born  in  Ogden  two  years  later, 
and  almost  from  babyhood  he  played  in  his  father's  gun  shop. 
Back  of  this  old  lathe  was  a  scrap  heap,  such  as  is  found  in 
every  shop  of  this  kind.  It  contained  old  broken  and  other- 
wise seemingly  useless  gun  barrels,  bits  of  flint  and  percus- 
sion cap  locks  and  other  ''  junk."    This  scrap  heap  and  the 
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ancient  lathe  were  destined  to  play  a  big  part  in  the  world's 
history  of  firearms. 

When  "  Jack  "  Browning  was  thirteen  he  wanted  a  gun. 
The  only  way  to  get  it,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  was  to  make 
it.  He  got  busy  with  that  scrap  heap  and  before  long  he 
had  turned  out  a  gun  that  seemed  to  suit  him.  His  father 
examined  it  carefully  and  it  is  said  that  the  old  man  almost 
wept  with  pride  and  joy  and  told  his  boy  that  he  had  "  done 
well."  It  is  also  said  that  this  was  high  praise  indeed  from 
the  sturdy  old  gun-maker,  but  that  secretly,  to  friends  when 
the  boy  couldn't  hear  and  become  ''  spoiled ''  by  praise,  the 
old  gentleman  vowed  that ''  Jack  has  made  a  better  gun  than 
I  could  make.'' 

The  gun  that  this  thirteen-year-old  boy  made  worked 
admirably  and  the  Browning  larder  was  kept  supplied  with 
game.  The  boy's  brothers  wanted  guns  "  like  Jack's,"  so  the 
boy  made  guns  for  them. 

That  same  year  he  astonished  his  father  by  exhibiting 
original  designs  for  breech  mechanism  which  he  had  whittled 
out  of  wood.  He  worked  in  between  school  time  in  his 
father's  gun  shop.  When  he  was  twenty-five  he  perfected  a 
single  shot  rifle  that  was  soon  in  great  demand  out  there. 
Orders  came  thick  and  fast.  With  his  brothers  he  turned 
out  about  five  hundred  of  these  rifles,  an  improvement  over 
every  rifle  that  was  known  up  to  that  time. 

One  of  these  single  shot  rifles  fell  into  the  hands  of 
officials  of  the  Winchester  Arms  Company,  and  a  man  went 
out  to  Ogden  with  all  speed  to  find  the  man  who  made  it. 
They  found  young  Browning. 

"  Will  you  show  us  how  it  is  made?  "  he  was  asked. 

"  Certainly,"  he  responded,  and  the  official  was  amazed 
at  the  manner  in  which  they  turned  out  these  rifles  by  hand. 

''Is  it  patented?" 

It  certainly  was  patented. 

''  Will  you  sell  us  the  patent?  " 

Young  Browning  didn't  know.  He  had  made  a  good 
thing  out  of  it.  He  was  working  from  early  until  late  trying 
to  fill  orders.    It  seemed  rather  poor  business  to  sell  a  patent 
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that  was  keeping  him  in  all  the  work  he  could  attend  to.  But 
the  Winchester  man  named  a  figure  that  made  the  young 
inventor  blink.  He  sold  his  patent,  and  that  design  was  the 
basis  of  the  first  Winchester  single-shot  rifles  of  all  calibres. 

A  complete  list  of  the  weapons  Mr.  Browning  has  in- 
vented would  only  be  understood  by  an  expert  in  arms. 
Roughly,  his  work  includes  the  following : 

Every  rifle  that  the  Winchester  Arms  Company  has  pro- 
duced, from  the  single-shot  to  the  repeating  rifles.  This  in- 
cludes the  world-famous  models  of  1886,  1890,  1892,  1894, 
1895  and  1897.  Every  new  model  brought  out  by  this  com- 
pany has  been  a  Browning  product. 

Every  gun  manufactured  by  the  famous  Fabrique  Na- 
tionale,  of  Liege,  Belgium.  More  than  a  million  of  these 
were  manufactured  before  the  war  and  Mr.  Browning  re- 
ceived royalties  on  them  up  to  that  time. 

Every  automatic  pistol  manufactured  by  the  Colts  Rapid 
Fire  Arms  Company,  which  includes  all  of  the  pistols  carried 
by  United  States  Army  officers.  These  in  all  calibres  from 
.22  to  .45. 

The  Colt  machine  gun. 
The  Remington  shotgun. 
The  Remington  repeating  rifle. 
The  Stevens  rifle. 

The  box  magazine  used  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Spanish  war. 

Only  an  old-timer,  acquainted  with  the  guns  of  a  couple 
of  generations  ago,  can  fully  appreciate  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Browning.  Just  as  Edison  is  the  wizard  of  electricity,  so  is 
Mr.  Browning  the  wizard  of  firearms.  When  he  turned  out 
his  famous  1886  model  rifle  it  was  so  superior  to  all  others 
that  they  were  practically  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap.  That 
model  is  still  made  for  a  high-power  gun  of  .33  calibre. 

He  also  invented  the  lever  shotgun,  and  his  1890  model 
has  outsold  all  other  models  of  rifles  in  the  world.  It  was 
Mr.  Browning  who  was  responsible  for  the  radical  change  in 
rifle  calibres.  Men  of  today  who  were  familiar  with  firearms 
thirty  years  ago  can  remember  that  the  calibres  of  .22,  .32, 
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.38,  .40  and  .44  seemed  as  set  and  permanent  as  the  everlast- 
ing hills.  But  Mr.  Browning  developed  such  calibres  as  the 
''  30-30,"  the  "  25-20,"  and  others  knov^n  to  sportsmen  the 
v^orld  over. 

For  many  years  the  bright  nickel  barrel  and  the  round, 
revolving  chamber  marked  the  revolver.  Today  that  type  is 
not  so  familiar.  We  see  more  and  more  that  ugly,  flat,  cold- 
blooded looking  w^eapon,  the  automatic.  It  is  the  most  pow^- 
erful  single-hand  weapon  made  and  automatically  shoots  to 
kill.    It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Browning. 

One  day  Mr.  Browning  took  a  square  piece  of  oak,  bored 
a  hole  exactly  the  size  of  a  .40  calibre  bullet  in  it,  placed  the 
muzzle  of  a  .40  calibre  rifle  against  it  so  that  the  bullet  would 
go  through  the  hole,  and  tried  an  important  experiment. 

He  had  figured  out  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wasted 
force  in  the  gas  caused  by  the  combustion  of  the  powder.  He 
wanted  to  make  sure  how  much  force  there  was  to  this.  He 
took  no  chances,  but  fastened  the  rifle  against  the  board,  at- 
tached a  cord  to  the  trigger  and  yanked. 

Fortunately,  it  was  a  long  cord,  because  the  force  of  the 
gas  knocked  the  rifle  back  half  way  across  the  room.  This 
was  the  basis  of  his  automatics,  the  basis  of  his  famous 
Browning  gun  which  is  now  being  turned  out  wholesale  and 
shipped  across  to  France. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Browning  made  his  test  he  was  asked 
about  it. 

"  Fm  trying  to  harness  the  '  kick,'  "  he  declared,  solely. 

They  laughed.     It  was  ''  One  of  John's  jokes,"  they  said. 

It  was  a  mighty  important  joke.  Soon  he  had  utilized 
the  power  of  the  gas  in  such  a  manner  that  a  part  of  this 
wasted  pressure  was  transferred  to  the  breach  mechanism 
and  made  to  operate  the  gun.  One  pull  of  the  trigger  and 
the  rebound  of  the  force  fired  the  weapon  a  second  time,  this 
rebound  fired  it  a  third  time,  and  so  on  until  he  soon  had  a 
gun  that,  with  a  single  pull  at  the  trigger,  would  fire  six  hun- 
dred bullets  in  less  than  a  minute ! 

The  outcome  of  these  experiments  was  the  automatic 
firearm.    From  that  the  famous  old  Colt's  machine  gun,  at 
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the  time  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
It  was  the  only  machine  gun  we  used  during  the  Spanish  war. 
During  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China  a  detachment  of  our 
marines  with  only  two  of  these  Colts'  machine  guns — Brown- 
ing's invention — saved  the  foreign  legations  from  destruc- 
tion and  their  inmates  from  butchery. 

In  19 14,  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  the  only  plant  in 
the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  machine  guns  was 
turning  out  this  weapon,  and  quantities  of  them  were  sold  to 
the  Allied  Governments. 

When  matters  began  to  look  as  though  we  would  get 
into  the  fight  there  came  a  demand  from  our  Ordnance  De- 
partment for  machine  guns.  Experts  began  investigations. 
The  Lewis  gun  was  conceded  to  be  a  ''  wonder."  It  did  ter- 
rible execution.  But  there  was  one  drawback,  it  was  claimed : 
even  the  lightest  of  these  Lewis  guns  could  not  be  fired  by  a 
single  man  except  under  the  very  best  of  circumstances.  And 
in  our  present  form  of  warfare  there's  no  such  thing  as  any 
''  best  of  circumstances." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Browning  continued  to  ''  putter  "  about 
his  workshop  in  Ogden.  He  was  working  on  an  improve- 
ment of  the  machine  gun. 

This  Wizard  of  Firearms  has  never  been  contented  to 
sit  back  after  one  big  achievement  and  rest  on  his  laurels. 
Sometimes  he  takes  a  bit  of  a  fishing  trip  by  way  of  rest,  then 
back  again  to  his  shop  to  try  and  make  still  better  what  has 
just  been  conceded  to  be  his  best. 

He  knew  what  was  wanted — a  rifle  as  light  as  the  aver- 
age service  gun  that  an  enlisted  man  might  use  as  he  would 
an  ordinary  rifle  and  yet,  by  a  single  pressure  of  the  finger, 
pour  an  endless  stream  of  bullets  into  the  enemy. 

This  was  out  of  the  question,  of  course.  But  he  did  the 
next  best  thing — he  perfected  a  machine  gun  that  is  no 
heavier  than  the  average  rifle  sportsmen  use  for  moose  and 
bear.  In  fact,  a  lighter  rifle  than  that  used  by  African  hunt- 
ers for  the  biggest  game — yet  this  machine  gun  that  he 
turned  out  can  be  lifted  to  the  shoulder  as  any  gun  and  forty 
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bullets  directed  upon  the  enemy  in  less  than  two  and  a  half 
seconds — a  stream  of  bullets  directed  as  one  would  direct  a 
garden  hose. 

Then  he  turned  out  the  heavier  machine  gun,  a  water- 
cooled  affair. 

There  was  a  loud  clamor  about  the  delay  in  adopting  a 
machine  gun.  A  louder  clamor  because  the  Lewis  gun  was 
not  adopted.    But  all  this  came  from  men  who  did  not  know. 

"  It  has  paid  us  to  wait,  because  we  now  have  the  very 
best  machine  guns  in  the  world,"  declared  Secretary  of  War 
Baker. 

On  the  27th  of  February  history  was  made  in  connection 
with  machine  guns.  On  that  date  occurred  the  Government 
tests  of  the  Browning  machine  guns  at  Congress  Heights,  a 
few  miles  from  Washington.  Three  hundred  people  wit- 
nessed those  remarkable  tests,  including  British,  French,  Bel- 
gian and  Italian  army  officers  on  duty  in  Washington.  There 
were  many  Senators  and  Congressmen,  our  own  Army  offi- 
cers, and  probably  fifty  or  more  writers  for  the  press  and 
magazines. 

"  A  success ! ''  was  the  unanimous  verdict  after  the  test. 

The  lighter  gun  was  first  tried.  The  fifteen-pound  arm 
shoots  twenty  or  forty  bullets  at  one  time,  either  from  the 
shoulder  or  the  hip.  One  move  of  a  lever  cocks  the  weapon, 
one  pressure  of  the  finger  discharges  it,  and  the  shots  pour 
out  as  fast  as  one  can  follow  the  other  from  the  muzzle.  It 
is  an  air-cooled  gun  and  works  automatically  after  the  first 
shot,  by  means  of  the  gas  pressure.  If  desirable,  the  gun  may 
be  operated  to  shoot  every  time  the  trigger  is  pulled.  In 
general  defence,  however,  the  soldier  would  use  the  former 
method  and  spray  the  advancing  enemy  with  forty  bullets 
before  six  shots  could  be  fired  from  the  ordinary  repeating 
arm.  The  standard  cartridges  used  by  our  forces  in  France 
in  the  Springfield  and  modified  Enfield  guns  are  used  in  this 
gun.  The  only  tool  necessary  for  taking  apart  the  gun  is  the 
edge  of  a  cartridge.  One  man  operates  it  quite  alone,  feeding 
the  clips  and  shooting. 

Arm  a  body  of  men  with  these  and  a  hundred  could  mow 
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down  a  couple  of  regiments.  Or  for  advance,  nothing  could 
stand  up  under  them. 

The  wicked  weapon,  however — the  weapon  that  is 
doubtless  destined  to  be  heard  from  with  our  troops — is  the 
Browning  heavy  machine  gun.  This  is  water-cooled  and 
works  on  a  tripod,  but  it  weighs  only  thirty-two  pounds.  In 
the  test  20,000  rounds  were  fired  without  a  break  or  a  mal- 
function of  any  sort.  In  another  test  out  of  20,000  shots 
there  were  but  three  misses,  due  each  time  to  a  bad  cartridge. 
In  a  supreme  test,  39,500  shots  were  fired  in  such  instantane- 
ous succession  that  the  report  sounded  like  one  noise.  Then 
the  gear  gave  way.  But  no  such  test  would  ever  be  made  in 
actual  warfare,  as  such  guns  are  worked  in  pairs,  one  to  rest, 
cool,  be  reloaded  and  set  back  in  place  while  the  other  is  oper- 
ating. This  gun  is  to  be  used  for  aviation  service,  stripped 
of  its  water-cooler  jacket,  as  the  air  will  serve  as  a  cooler.  In 
this  shape  it  weighs  but  twenty-two  and  a  half  pounds. 

The  details  of  this  test  are  history.  They  astounded  the 
world.    The  verdict  from  everyone,  everywhere,  was : 

"  This  is  the  best  machine  gun  made.'' 

It  was  fifty-one  years  ago  that  John  M.  Browning  made 
his  first  gun.  He  has  been  making  them,  inventing  new  ones, 
improving  old  ones,  ever  since. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  his  more  than  half  a  centurv 
of  gun-making  he  has  permitted  his  name  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  firearm. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  he  was  not  widely  known.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  many  people  looked  askance  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Government  had  adopted  the  Browning 
gun,  or  that  they  asked:   ''  Who  is  Browning?  '' 

Go  to  any  big  gun  manufacturing  concern  in  the  world 
and  use  his  name  and  you  will  find  out  that  this  man  is 
known.  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  a  firearm  plant  in  the 
world  of  the  modern  type  but  what,  before  the  present  war, 
was  paying  some  sort  of  a  royalty  to  a  "  Yankee  chap  named 
Browning.'' 

"  Browning?  "  they  would  repeat,  "  ah,  yes;  the  Amer- 
ican wizard  of  firearms.    See — this  gun,  and  that  one — this 
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appliance,  that  improvement  ?  His !  We  must  pay  royalty  to 
use  it!" 

Thomas  A.  Edison's  strides  from  the  day  he  sold  news- 
papers on  a  train  and  rigged  up  a  little  laboratory  in  one 
corner  of  a  baggage  car,  up  to  now,  have  been  no  greater 
than  those  of  Mr.  Browning  from  that  thirteen-year-old  day 
when  he  turned  out  his  first  gun  on  an  old  wooden  foot- 
power  lathe  up  to  his  latest  achievement,  the  ''  Browning 
machine  guns.'' 

His  income  is,  naturally,  enormous.  When  the  Kaiser 
tore  up  the  Belgian  treaty  and  marched  through  that  country 
he  put  a  stop  to  some  big  royalties  that  were  coming  from 
the  Fabrique  Nationale,  but  Mr.  Browning's  machine  guns 
will  be  squaring  that  little  impertinence  before  long. 

*'  They  say  "  his  income  in  royalties  is  about  a  million  a 
year.  It  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprising,  especially  in  these 
times. 

If  he  were  at  his  shop  one  would  find  him  in  overalls 
and  jumper,  at  a  bench,  softly  whistling  as  he  worked  away 
on  some  new  device  for  improving  a  gun  or  pistol.  If  at 
home  one  would  quite  likely  find  him  in  a  plainly  furnished 
living  room,  sitting  back  in  an  armless  chair,  playing  '^  The 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  "  on  a  banjo. 

Those  are  Mr.  Browning's  chief  indoor  sports — tinker- 
ing with  firearms  or  playing  the  banjo. 

For  sport  he  prefers  a  mountain  stream  and  a  hatband 
full  of  trout  flies  in  summer,  or  up  in  Wyoming  in  the  hunting 
season  after  ''  b'ar  "  and  other  worthy  game. 

He  is  six  feet  three  inches  tall — straight  up  and  down  as 
an  Indian  and  as  vigorous  as  most  men  of  thirty.  He  never 
took  to  *'  citified  ways,"  and  doesn't  bother  a  tailor,  prefer- 
ring the  ready-made  garments.  A  very  narrow  straight 
collar,  half  a  size  too  large — worn  for  comfort  and  not  for 
show,  he  says — any  sort  of  a  suit  handy,  and  he's  ready  for 
the  first  emergency  call. 

With  him  an  "  emergency  call  "  is  generally  a  wire  from 
some  firearms  concern  asking  him  to  come  on  and  help  w^ith 
a  model.    One  concern  had  experts  working  a  year  to  make  a 
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smaller  calibre  of  one  of  Browning's  guns.  Then  they  sent 
for  him.  He  looked  over  their  drawings,  looked  over  his 
model  to  refresh  his  memory — he  has  made  so  many  they  are 
difficult  to  classify  at  a  glance — and  started  to  make  a  few 
drawings  himself.  By  night  he  had  completed  the  work. 
They  handed  him  a  check  for  $10,000  and  a  certain  agree- 
ment concerning  royalties,  and  he  went  back  to  his  little  shop 
and  his  banjo. 

Our  Ordnance  Department  has  promised  that  by  June 
they  will  be  sending  Browning  machine  guns  over  to  France 
faster  than  they  can  be  used. 

Meanwhile  John  M.  Browning — ''  Gun  Man  '' — is 
strumming  on  his  banjo  out  in  Ogden  and  ''  thinking  up  '' 
improvements  on  what  is  already  conceded  to  be  the  best 
machine  gun  in  the  world. 


THE  WILL  TO  BE 

By  LEONIE  DAVIS  COLLISTER 

1SAW  a  blossom  yesterday. 
Abloom  in  a  cloistered  spot 
Girt  round  with  rocks  and  heavy  clay, 
Where  the  red  earth  seemed  a  clot 
Of  barreness  and  adamant 

Where  man  was  loath  to  stay. 
Yet  up  and  up  through  cold  and  dark 

The  seedling  had  forced  its  way. 
Up  to  the  sun  and  the  west  wind. 
And  the  smell  of  the  distant  sea, 
A  tiny  petaled,  fragile  thing — 
Proof  of  the  will  to  be.    .    .    . 


WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  IN 

FRANCE 

An  Interview  by  "  The  Forum  "  ivith 

ANNE  MORGAN 

Note:  Anne  Morgan,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  has  long  been 
known  for  her  charities.  She  ivas  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Vacation  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  working  girls,  and  since 
the  war  she  has  been  ceaseless  in  her  efforts  to  aid  the  wounded  in  France  and 
make  possible  better  conditions  among  the  civilians  who  lost  their  homes  when 
the  German  forces  came  driving  across  Northern  France.  As  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  she  organised  last  spring  the  Civil- 
ian Committee,  whose  work  is  described  in  this  article.  In  March  of  this  year 
this  committee  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  The  American  Committee 
for  Devastated  France.  Just  before  Miss  Morgan  returned  to  her  work  back  of 
the  firing  line,  she  gave  this  interview  to  a  representative  of  The  Forum, 

THE  war  in  France  is  going  to  be  won,  not  by  men  alone, 
but  by  the  food  on  which  men  hve.  That  is  a  reaHza- 
tion  that  comes  to  you,  if  you  have  been  close  to  the 
scene  of  action  in  that  shell-torn  land. 

Food,  and  ships! 

The  fields  of  Northern  France  are  ready  for  the  spring 
sowing,  just  as  the  fields  of  our  own  country  lie  soft  in  the 
warm  spring  sunHght.  Will  they  be  sown  this  year?  Will 
the  harvest  season  find  France  able  to  feed  her  people?  Or 
will  it  mean  that  if  they  are  to  eat  even  the  smallest  possible 
portions  of  food,  hardly  enough  to  keep  well  and  strong,  they 
will  have  to  depend  on  outside  help  ?  How  will  the  English 
soldiers  in  France  share  in  the  food  distribution?  What  of 
our  own  soldiers — the  boys  from  the  United  States  ? 

As  this  interview  is  being  written,  over  a  million  Ger- 
man soldiers  are  hammering  the  lines  that  hold  the  recon- 
quered and  devastated  districts  of  Northern  France.  Last 
spring,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  these  fields  were 
planted — whether  all  of  the  land  will  be  available  this  year 
only  the  outcome  of  the  drive  will  tell — but  even  if  Germany 
is  able  to  hold  more  land  in  France  than  she  held  in  January, 


Ah  this  article  was  going  to  press,  a  cnblegram  was  received  from  the  French 
Governinont  requesting  the  American  Committee  to  open  up  two  centres  on  the  same 
lines  as  here  described  in  the  Somme  and  la  Alsace. 
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1918,  there  is  all  the  greater  reason  why  what  is  left  should 
receive  more  intensive  care. 

Food  will  win  the  war,  is  a  popular  slogan  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  will  be  a  chance  of  the  war  being  won  in 
the  very  near  future  if  we  can  get  into  the  devastated  dis- 
tricts of  France — nozv — and  sow  the  fields.  How  will  that 
help?  Because  for  every  pound  of  food  raised  in  Europe 
there  will  be  a  pound  more  room  on  a  transport  for  men  and 
munitions.  And  why  make  a  point  of  the  devastated  land? 
Because  this  land,  which  has  been  so  carefully  nurtured  by 
the  Picardian  farmers,  is  capable  of  yielding  twice  the 
amount  of  wheat  and  barley  per  hectare  (a  hectare  approxi- 
mates two  and  a  half  acres)  as  the  fields  to  the  south. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  final  push 
towards  victory  which  America  will  give  to  the  Allied  strug- 
gle. I  wonder  if  we  will  honestly  give  that  push  in  the  right 
direction;  if  we  Americans  are  able  to  grasp  what  must  be 
done  in  France. 

It  is  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  I  journeyed  up  from 
Paris  wdth  a  group  of  women  volunteers  to  aid  in  the  reculti- 
vation  of  Northern  France.  Our  destination  was  a  village 
within  sound  of  the  big  guns  that  have  kept  the  Germans  out 
of  France.  The  road  over  which  we  walked  from  the  station 
was  once  a  great  highway ;  now,  at  the  cross-roads  we  skirted 
a  shell  hole  big  enough  to  conceal  a  man  with  his  oxen  and 
cart,  and  tried  not  to  see  the  pathetic  attempts  of  the  natives 
of  the  town  to  cover  up  the  wreckage  left  by  the  retiring  con- 
querors. All  the  cross-roads  in  the  Aisne  and  Somme  dis- 
tricts were  wrecked  by  the  retiring  Germans,  such  devasta- 
tion being  considered  a  good  military  practice,  for  it  would 
hinder  the  movement  of  men  and  guns.  One  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  returning  French  regiments  was  to  reconstruct 
these  cross-roads. 

The  village — its  name  matters  not  at  all — was  in  the 
Aisne  district,  situated  in  the  heart  of  what  was  once  the 
most  profitable  farming  country  of  France.  In  the  days 
before  the  war  the  fields  outside  the  village — which,  when  we 
first  saw  them,  resembled  no  other  field  on  earth  save  those 
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torn  lands  of  France  and  Belgium — had  been  able  to  yield 
the  phenomenal  harvest  of  approximately  thirty-five  qtiintaux 
of  wheat  to  a  hectare  (that  is  thirty-five  hundredweight  of 
wheat  to  about  two  and  a  half  acres).  The  whole  of  France 
averages  only  twelve  quintaux  to  the  same  amount  of  land, 
so  one  may  judge  of  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  industry 
of  the  peasants. 

That  following  morning  when  the  little  band  of  volun- 
teer workers — they  were  all  American  women — went  out 
over  the  land  that  they  were  to  restore,  it  seemed  a  most  hope- 
less task.  For  three  years  this  land  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  and  they  had  done  nothing  save  destroy  it. 
The  majority  of  the  fruit  trees  had  been  hacked  down  (an 
agricultural  authority  averages  the  loss  of  fruit  trees  at  forty 
thousand)  and  the  fields  were  often  wrecked  through  shell 
holes.  Only  the  sunshine  and  a  few  old  people,  left  behind  by 
the  retiring  army,  remained.  A  few?  Yes;  remember  that 
the  original  advance  of  the  invaders  through  this  country 
was  so  rapid  that  many  of  the  best  fighting  men  were  not  able 
to  escape  and  were  made  captive.  Those  men  who  did  escape 
are  of  course  at  the  front,  or  possibly  working  in  munition 
factories.  Fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Northern 
France  was  carried  as  civilian  prisoners  by  the  retiring  Ger- 
mans and  are  now  working  for  the  Germans  behind  their 
lines.  Many  a  village  which,  before  the  war,  boasted  of  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  now  holds  no  more  than  thirty — all  of 
them  old  and  infirm,  while  often  only  two  or  three  of  the 
original  inhabitants  remained. 

And  these  old  people  are  scattered  over  the  Somme  and 
Aisne  district,  which  should  be  teeming  with  agricultural  ac- 
tivity. For  almost  four  years  the  farm  wagon  and  the  atelier 
have  been  abandoned — and  yet  France  needs  food.  Before 
the  war  ninety  million  quintaux  of  wheat  were  required  for 
bread.  Today  only  forty  millions  are  produced.  The  deficit 
is  because  the  north  of  France,  which  yielded  the  largest  part 
of  the  wheat  crop,  today  yields  nothing.  Approximately 
5,000,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  France  is  still  held  by  the 
enemy.     In  the  south  redoubled  efforts  have  not  been  pos- 
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sible,  for  practically  all  the  men  are  gone  and  the  women  have 
both  the  factory  and  farm  work  to  accomplish. 

How  is  this  deficit  of  forty  million  quintaux  to  be  made 
up  ?  By  the  sending  of  wheat  from  other  countries  ?  Sup- 
pose other  countries  can  spare  their  wheat,  how  will  the 
wheat  be  transported?  The  United  States  is  3,000  miles 
away,  the  wheat  fields  of  South  America  still  further.  An 
added  inconvenience  is  a  lack  of  ships,  and  to  these  ships 
there  is  the  danger  of  the  submarine.  And  every  boat  carry- 
ing foodstuffs  takes  away  just  that  much  cargo  space  needed 
for  munitions.  Inadequate  munitions  means  inert  guns  at  a 
critical  moment,  and  loss  of  lives — Americans  as  well  as 
French  lives. 

Going  back  to  the  little  band  of  women  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  hard  work  for  devastated  France,  these  women 
were  planning  to  do  what  the  French  people  were  attempting 
as  rapidly  as  their  land  was  free  from  the  conqueror.  Shortly 
after  the  declaration  of  war  societies  had  been  formed  in  the 
larger  centers  which  were  known  as  Cooperative  Agricoles, 
consisting  of  seven  leading  men  from  each  Commune.  These 
men  all  possessed  enough  insight  to  know  the  imperative 
necessity  of  soil  productiveness.  However,  there  were  no 
laborers  for  the  fields,  no  farm  implements,  no  horses,  cattle, 
fruit  trees,  nor  barnyard  animals.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  all,  the 
farming  people  were  willing  to  organize  in  the  interest  of 
France.  Only  those  who  know  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Picardian  farmers  can  appreciate  what  this  organizing  has 
meant  to  them.  Years  of  custom  had  to  be  overcome,  but 
they  finally  pooled  their  belongings  for  the  common  good. 
The  marvel  is  that  these  people,  broken  in  health  and  spirit, 
should  have  enough  spirit  left  to  return  to  their  ruined  farms 
and  seek  the  inadequate  means  about  them  of  restoring  the 
land. 

The  help  that  was  needed  in  the  fields  came  from  several 
sources.  The  French  army  officials  arranged  for  soldiers  to 
work  in  the  fields  when  they  were  not  on  the  firing  line. 
These  were  men  who,  after  spending  twenty-five  days  on  the 
firing  line  less  than  a  score  of  miles  to  the  north,  would  come 
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down  to  the  villages  and  spend  five  days  in  the  fields.  Fortu- 
nately, we  were  able,  through  our  influence,  to  secure  from 
the  French  Government  three  batteries  of  American  tractors 
(thirty  tractors),  also  some  old  sowers,  partly  wrecked  by 
the  Germans,  but  still  capable  of  being  repaired.  Most  of  the 
farm  machinery  was  so  scientifically  destroyed  as  to  be  use- 
less, but  a  small  proportion  was  saved  and  utilized,  the  sol- 
diers establishing  forges,  where  the  work  was  accomplished 
under  almost  primitive  conditions. 

Next  came  the  buying  of  grain  and  seed,  and  the  Pre- 
fecture became  interested.  Small  amounts  were  readily  ad- 
vanced (remember  that  these  farmers  were  absolutely  penni- 
less) to  individuals,  who  had  undoubtedly  had  claims  against 
war  damages.  The  army  supplied  horses,  as  well  as  neces- 
sary wagons,  and  after  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  hard  work  the 
spring  planting  of  three  thousand  hectares  of  wheat  and 
barley  was  accomplished. 

While  this  work  had  been  going  on  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  planting  of  7,200  fruit  trees  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  dairy.  The  planting  of  the  trees  was  a  neces- 
sary work  accomplished  under  difficulty,  for  all  the  labor 
available  was  being  used  in  the  fields.  The  dairy,  by  the  way, 
was  the  first  established  in  the  Aisne  district  in  three  years. 
The  cows  came  to  us  under  military  escort  from  Normandy 
and  were  sold  to  those  farmers  who  could  care  for  them. 
Last  year  many  of  the  farmers  could  not  buy  cows,  for  while 
cattle  can  graze  in  summer,  the  farmers  were  not  able  to 
raise  enough  fodder  for  them  to  eat  during  the  winter.  This 
spring,  however,  we  are  starting  to  provide  for  such  an  emer- 
gency. The  American  Red  Cross,  which  has  been  most  in- 
terested in  the  type  of  agricultural  reclamation  work  we  have 
been  doing,  has  added  another  thousand  dollars  a  month  to 
their  appropriation  for  the  sustaining  of  approximately  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  which  fodder  will  be  grown.  This 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  more  cattle  and  to  distrib- 
ute more  cattle  to  the  farmers. 

So  much  for  the  harvest  of  191 7.  It  was  a  success,  for 
about  3,000  hectares  were  cultivated  and  it  is  calculated  that 
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enough  wheat  and  barley  to  feed  four  thousand  people  for  a 
year  can  be  raised  on  500  hectares. 

But  what  about  1918?  The  French  army  that  helped  us 
so  materially  with  the  cultivation  of  the  three  thousand  hec- 
tares will  be  marching  on  to  victory.  More  lands  of  France 
are  being  reconquered.  Will  the  acres  that  were  made  pro- 
ductive be  allowed  to  fall  back  into  disuse  for  lack  of  man- 
power to  sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest  ?  Even  with  the 
men  of  the  French  army  at  our  disposal  it  seems  doubtful  that 
more  than  the  original  three  thousand  hectares  could  be  cul- 
tivated. 

It  is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  magnitude — a  problem  of 
men  and  money.  Twice  thirty  tractors,  a  large  number  of 
additional  horses,  carts,  seed  and  workers  are  needed  at  once. 

For  this  present  spring  flocks  of  sheep  are  needed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncultivated  land,  and  one  man  can 
care  for  a  flock  of  sheep  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
country.  Incubators  are  needed,  and  more  cows.  At  this 
present  writing  the  committee  of  women  have  nine  cows  at 
their  headquarters  at  Blerancourt,  and  it  is  a  strangely  pa- 
thetic sight  to  see  thirty  or  forty  men,  women  and  children 
carrying  milk  pails  for  their  allotment  of  nourishment,  such 
as  they  had  not  known  for  years. 

All  this  work  must  go  on,  and  what  is  needed  is  an  agri- 
cultural army;  an  army  of  men  under  army  discipline  who 
will  plant  the  fields  of  Northern  France.  If  five  hundred,  or 
fifteen  hundred  men  could  be  sent  to  France  they  could  be 
distributed  through  the  Aisne  and  the  Somme  districts  in 
groups  of  from  six  to  ten,  to  co-operate  with  the  French  al- 
ready returned  to  their  homes.  In  such  an  event  the  task 
would  assume  less  gigantic  proportions.  Then,  too,  another 
great  aid  would  be  if  it  were  possible  to  utilize  German  pris- 
oners for  work  on  the  land  they  helped  to  destroy.  So  far 
this  has  not  been  possible,  for  an  international,  before-the- 
war,  agreement  reads  that  prisoners  are  not  to  be  kept  within 
twenty-five  kilometers  from  the  front.  Germany,  of  course, 
has  violated  this  agreement. 

However,  if  it  is  not  possible  for  an  agricultural  army  to 
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be  raised  this  spring,  we  must  depend  on  volunteer  workers, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  these  workers  will  have  to  be  women. 
There  is,  I  am  proud  to  say,  no  trouble  in  getting  volunteers, 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  type  of  volunteers. 
Many  men  have  offered  to  go  over,  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well  versed  in  the  art  of  agriculture  to  be  of  any  real 
service.  We  need  men  and  women  who  know  how  to  work 
the  land,  and  we  need,  if  possible,  men  and  women  who  are 
able  to  speak  and  understand  French.  The  life  in  the  recon- 
quered districts  is  not  luxurious,  but  it  is  not  a  life  of  actual 
hardship.  Small  demountable  houses  are  provided,  and  of 
course  one  has  to  share  rooms  with  other  workers.  A  trait 
that  is  necessary  to  possess  to  be  able  to  help  in  the  recon- 
struction of  France  is  the  spirit  of  sacrifice — the  spirit  of 
laboring  for  the  love  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

I  have  in  mind  an  incident  that  will  serve  to  show  a  type 
of  American  that  is  not  wanted  in  France.  After  we  had 
been  able  to  get  from  the  French  Government  a  battery  of  the 
American  tractors,  there  came  from  Paris  a  young  American 
mechanic  who  had  been  sent  from  the  United  States  to  show 
the  Frenchmen  the  details  of  the  tractor's  machinery.  He 
was  an  educated  American  mechanic,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  must  have  known  what  his  work  was  accom- 
plishing, we  had  almost  to  use  force  to  make  him  stay  with 
us  long  enough  for  the  Frenchmen  in  our  village  to  learn 
from  him  the  workings  of  the  machinery.  He  objected  to  the 
apparent  hardships  (they  were  in  reality  only  inconve- 
niences) ;  he  felt  that  he  was  insulted  and  degraded  because 
he  was  given  a  bed  in  a  room  with  a  group  of  Frenchmen, 
whom  he  did  not  feel  washed  themselves  frequently  enough. 
The  spirit  of  sacrifice  was  lacking — and  it  must  be  there  if  the 
work  is  to  be  properly  accomplished. 

The  money  problem  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  men.  The 
expense  of  recultivating  a  hectare  of  land  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fifteen  hundred  francs,  the  follow-up  work  necessary 
to  complete  the  harvest  brings  this  amount  to  three  thousand 
francs.  The  French  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture is  willing  to  do  its  share,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  con- 
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tributing  six  thousand  dollars  a  month,  while  the  American 
Committee  for  Devastated  France  will  contribute  a  large 
sum.     This,  of  course,  is  raised  by  popular  subscription. 

It  really  seems  to  me  that  this  agricultural  work,  this 
restocking  of  the  farms  of  France,  is  the  most  important 
work  that  we  Americans  can  undertake.  Money  and  men  is 
what  is  needed — and  little  else.  The  time  to  be  personal  in 
one's  expression  of  the  war  interest  is,  to  my  mind,  passed. 
We  should  think  twice  before  sending  our  old  clothes  to 
France.  The  benefit  from  all  such  gifts  is  doubtful,  and  they 
take  up  very  precious  room  on  shipboards.  The  making  of  a 
baby's  garment  is  a  sentimental  thing,  but  the  baby's  coat  can 
be  bought  in  France,  or  made  in  France  with  materials 
bought  over  there.  Send  the  money  instead  of  the  coat,  for 
at  least  at  present  materials  for  such  garments  are  not  scarce 
in  France. 

This  will  serve  to  show  something  of  what  must  be  done 
in  France.  We  shall  be  pressing  on  toward  a  great  victory 
when  the  fields  of  the  Somme  and  Aisne  are  ripe  for  the 
harvest,  when  the  hillsides  are  dotted  with  grazing  sheep  and 
cow^s,  when  rabbits  and  fowl  of  every  description  are  being 
raised  in  the  barnyards. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  American  men  will 
assume  their  share  of  duty  by  organizing  man-labor  for 
France.  The  fields  are  crying  for  seed — who  will  scatter  it? 
The  guns  are  in  need  of  shells— will  they  stand  idle  because 
men  and  women  must  eat?  America  must  supply  the  burden 
— and  it  is  better  to  send  money  and  men  to  France  than  to 
send  bulky  foodstufifs. 


MY  WOMEN  TYPES— ROB- 
ERT W.  CHAMBERS 

By  PENDENNIS 

THE  irresistible  charm  of  the  artist's  nature  is  not  so 
mysterious  as  it  is  often  made  to  appear — it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  culture.  Your  genuine  studio  has 
no  masterpiece  completed,  no  finished  work  that  could  not 
have  been  better.  The  reserve  of  the  artist  is  the  laboratory 
of  his  work. 

This  is  not  the  usual  spell  one  attributes  to  the  stories  of 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  but  he  is  as  distinctive  a  type  of  a  man 
whose  inner  culture  declines  to  impose  itself  upon  the  world 
at  large,  as  any  of  the  girl-types  he  has  picked  from  their 
primrose  paths.  He  has  no  doubt  strolled  with  them  through 
some  emotional  by-ways  of  their  adventures,  because  he  ad- 
mitted that  his  heroines  were  drawn  from  life.  He  has  not 
made  photographs  of  them,  nor  has  he  attached  to  them  any 
of  the  incidents  he  found  them  involved  in,  but  he  has,  meta- 
phorically speaking  of  course,  "  held  hands  "  with  them. 
Such  indiscretions  are  not  for  all  men  what  they  are  to  the 
man  who  adorns  them  with  his  art.  The  culture  that  should 
underlie  the  incidental  life  of  an  artist  improves  everything 
he  draws.  Chambers  began  his  artistic  career  as  an  illus- 
trator. 

A  middle-aged,  rather  stern  countenanced  man,  this 
highest-priced  author  of  the  most  popular  magazine  fiction 
betrays  nothing  of  the  hectic  animation  which  he  has  so  suc- 
cessfully tossed  on  our  parlor  table.  He  does  not  suggest  in 
his  appearance  the  romantic  quality  of  those  hours,  spent 
with  him,  by  so  many  emotional  aspirants  under  the  rosy 
shade  of  the  reading  lamp.  No,  he  looks  hard-headed, 
eagerly  practical,  while  a  vein  of  pessimisim  runs  through  his 
thought,  always  politely  considerate  of  other  people.  His 
hair  is  cut  correctly,  short ;  his  clothes  are  noticeably  inarticu- 
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late,  his  boots  are  thick,  flat  heeled,  remotely  out  of  fashion. 
There  are  two  of  him,  because  he  lives  two  identities,  the 
objective  and  the  introspective.  So  artists  keep  young,  in  a 
continuous  honeymoon  of  intellectual  curiosity. 

The  Chambers  story  has  been  of  the  kind  one  could 
abuse,  because  it  seemed  to  pander  so  obviously  to  sex-ideas, 
whatever  they  are.  The  fact  is  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  any  story  sufficiently  interesting  to  read  that  avoided 
the  eternal  problems  of  love,  of  moral  doubt,  of  ambition, 
whipped  into  some  dramatic  conflict  for  a  woman.  At  any 
rate,  it  matters  Httle  in  a  world  of  all  thought  and  all  feeling, 
whether  stories  are  true  or  not,  because  sincerity  is  no  longer 
objective,  it  is  almost  wholly  introspective.  However,  when 
one  talks  with  the  author  of  ''  The  Common  Law  ''  one  does 
not  associate  him  with  insincerity,  or  with  any  of  the  friv- 
olous values  ascribed  to  his  work.  He  is  sincere  to  the  point 
of  ultra-conservatism,  and  he  has  no  illusions  that  differ  from 
those  of  other  men. 

*'  I  suppose  curiosity  is  the  quality  that  keeps  writers 
busy  more  than  any  other,''  he  said,  ''  because  the  mere 
personal  analysis  of  an  author  should  not  intrude.  What  the 
author  thinks  introspectively,  usually  annoys  the  reader. 
And  besides,  his  views  may  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
story.  That  is  the  great  expectation  of  the  reader,  a  good 
story.  I  don't  think  that  any  reader  appreciates  the  analy- 
tical impressions,  no  matter  how  brilliant  they  are,  that  an 
author  may  have  about  life.  What  the  reader  wants  to  know 
chiefly,  is  what  happens  next.  Therefore,  I  have  found  in 
my  trade  that  I  must  tell  a  story,  and  very  often  that  story 
has  no  place  whatever  in  my  private  views,  although  it  may 
be  harnessed  by  the  art  which  every  writer  cannot  evade  in 
good  workmanship.  Of  course,  there  are  two  kinds  of  stories 
which  have  a  very  definite  formula  by  which  they  can  be  told. 
A  story  is  either  objective  or  it  deals  with  the  dramatic  con- 
flict of  introspective  incident.  But  neither  of  them  must 
neglect  the  important  fact  that  the  reader  wants  to  know 
what  happens  next.  Now,  that  is  not  always  an  interesting 
programme  for  the  author,  but  it  does  make  a  good  job. 
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"  In  writing  about  women  I  have  invariably  drawn  my 
types  from  life.  Woman  is  such  an  illusive  figure  in  the 
actual  experiences  of  a  man's  knowledge  that  once  he  begins 
to  speculate  about  her,  he  is  likely  to  become  false,  though  in- 
teresting. I  think  that  one  feature  necessary  to  a  good  story 
is  fact ;  fact,  of  course,  adorned  with  art.  Women  will  always 
be  the  mysterious  elements  to  men,  because  men  are  by  instinct 
much  more  dishonest  than  women.  A  woman's  dishonesty  is 
usually  so  transparent,  generally  so  closely  allied  to  some 
childish  motive  of  coquetry,  or  some  indescribable  desire  not 
at  all  unattainable,  that  it  has  no  serious  consequences.  She 
is  not  half  such  a  pretender  as  man,  and  she  is  much  more  in- 
clined to  speak  the  truth  on  vital  issues  than  he  is.  The 
camouflage  of  a  woman's  relations  to  men  is  not  in  the  lies 
she  tells,  but  because  of  the  lies  he  tells.  I  have  an  enormous 
respect  for  the  instinct  of  feminine  honesty,  but  a  consider- 
able lack  of  confidence  in  her  executive  foresight. 

''  The  American  woman  is  not  half  as  well  educated  to 
the  feminine  charm  of  character  as  the  French  woman. 
There  is  an  indescribable  feminine  certainty  of  virtue  in  the 
latter  that  does  not  insist  upon  recognition.  The  English 
woman  is  rather  stupid  about  her  feminine  camouflage.  One 
of  the  chief  faults  in  the  American  woman  lies  in  the  fact  that 
her  greatest  ambition  is  to  appear  picturesque.  Men,  espe- 
cially foreign  men,  who  have  had  more  time  to  study  the 
feminine  character  than  we  have,  have  been  especially  suc- 
cessful with  American  women  because  they  know  how  to  in- 
spire their  instinct  to  look  picturesque.  In  their  wooing  they 
describe  a  picture  in  which  they  place  the  girl  they  make  love 
to  as  a  central  figure.  The  picture  is  usually  a  pleasing  one ; 
it  makes  its  impression,  and  she  begins  to  imitate  the  char- 
acter he  has  given.  Widows  always  look  sad,  when  the 
period  of  mourning  is  long  passed,  debutantes  always  look 
frightened,  tall  women  think  they  are  Duchesses,  and  little 
women  regard  themselves  as  King's  favorites. 

"  I  have  avoided  the  married  woman,  because  she  is 
abused  by  the  traditions  which  bind  her.  I  approve  of  di- 
vorce, because  when  the  emotional  charm  of  marriage  is  gone 
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it  is  really  a  dead  issue,  and  should  be  dropped.  There  really 
ought  not  to  be  any  fuss  made  over  a  marriage  that  has  come 
to  the  end  of  its  spiritual  and  physical  life.  It  should  not  be 
scandalous  to  ask  for  a  dissolution  of  a  contract.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  matrimonial  agreement  will  have  its  place 
in  the  lawyer's  cabinet  with  other  contracts  made  for  a  part- 
nership. And  it  will  have  no  greater  significance  in  its  legal 
bond  than  a  partnership  contract.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
the  highest  form  of  selfishness  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  com- 
pel the  conditions  of  a  marriage  contract  when  those  condi- 
tions no  longer  exist. 

''  I  should  say  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  divorces  in  this 
country  are  because  the  men  wish  it.  Women  are  obedient 
creatures  of  habit,  they  are  not  rebellious,  and  they  pre- 
fer the  good  opinion  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  at  any 
cost,  so  in  most  cases  it  is  the  women  who  oppose  divorce. 

"  These  opinions  happen  to  be  personal,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  work  as  a  story  writer.  It  is  my  inclina- 
tion to  keep  my  own  views  entirely  out  of  a  story.  I  like  to 
throw  the  story  into  the  ring  and  stand  aside  and  watch  its 
fate.  There  must  be,  of  course,  in  every  story  the  adornment 
of  art ;  there  is  a  pride  in  workmanship  of  everything  we  do. 
That  perhaps  is  the  only  personal  relation  of  the  author  to 
the  story. 

"  As  to  the  charge  of  writing  literature,  I  don't  think 
men  are  writing  anything  of  literary  value,  compared  to  the 
work  being  done  by  w^omen.  Such  authors  as  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton,  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins, 
have  written  far  and  ahead  better  than  anything  we  men  can 
do.  There  is  a  grace,  a  penetration,  a  truth,  in  the  instinct  for 
honesty  in  the  woman's  mind  which,  when  applied  to  art  or  to 
science,  far  surpasses  men.  In  science,  especially,  women 
are  better  specialists. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  for  any  author  to  explain  why  his 
stones  are  successful.  Grateful  as  he  is  for  many  readers, 
he  may  be  surprised  that  they  read  his  story  at  all.  In  my 
own  work,  when  I  get  half  through  a  novel  I  am  like  the  dog 
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that  has  not  finished  everything  on  his  plate  and  backs  away 
from  it  gorged  with  the  feast.  My  own  stories  have  the  most 
erratic  way  of  developing.  Sometimes  I  begin  with  the  last 
chapter,  sometimes  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  I  lay  out 
an  elaborate  skeleton.  The  despair  of  my  pubHsher  is  this 
uncertainty  of  working  method.  I  have  sometimes  written 
thirty  thousand  words,  waited  for  two  weeks  to  decide  what 
should  happen  next,  and  torn  up  the  whole  thirty  thousand 
to  get  rid  of  the  dilemma.  It  was  much  easier  for  me  to  do 
that  than  to  doctor  the  manuscript. 

''  The  great  mass  of  girls  in  America,  the  girls  who 
work,  read  anything  that  is  handed  to  them.  And,  what  is 
worse,  they  read  it  to  the  last  word.  Just  as  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  cleaning  up  their  plates  at  the  table,  they  clean  up 
their  literature. 

''  It  is  a  pity  that  they  are  so  indiscriminate  in  their 
selection  of  reading  material.  The  really  important  quality 
of  the  girl  who  earns  small  wages  is  the  fact  that  she  works. 
I  believe  every  woman  should  be  self-supporting,  I  believe 
it  is  most  vital  that  girls  should  be  absolutely  independent 
financially  of  men.  In  America  we  have  discovered  this,  and 
women  are  insisting  upon  economic  independence. 

"  As  to  suffrage  for  women,  I  think  that  we  men  are 
rather  pledged  to  give  them  an  equal  opportunity  with  us, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  their  executive  ability  in  the 
face  of  the  enormous  problems  that  are  now  facing  the  v;orld 
will  be  found  equal  to  executive  authorities.  At  nny  rate, 
they  should  be  given  a  chance  to  try  it,  and  we  should  not  op- 
pose them. 

"  My  ov/n  types  are  by  no  means  the  kind  of  girls  that 
I  personally  would  suggest  as  models  of  American  woman- 
hood. I  feel  that  the  best  type  I  have  written  about  was 
'  Athenie.'  She  was  a  girl  just  emerging  into  a  career 
of  science.  She  was  a  psychic  of  a  very  high  order.  A 
great  many  women  have  psychic  gifts,  which,  when  they 
discover  it,  embarrass  them  intensely.  They  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  the  psychic  forces  given  to  them.  For  that 
matter,  the  higher  spiritual  gifts  of  women  are  extremely 
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difficult  for  them  to  manage.     And  they  usually  have  them 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  men. 

''  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment on  American  girls.  Of  course,  I  am  not  so  famiHar 
with  the  American  woman  of  the  Far  West,  but  I  fancy  she 
differs  very  little  from  the  woman  of  the  East,  as  I  know  her. 
Environment  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  development. 
Education  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  survives  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  her  bringing  up,  by  the  inheritance  of  her  character. 
She  is  barricaded  in  her  soul,  not  in  her  environment.  That  is 
why  I  believe  in  the  utmost  freedom  for  women,  in  their  right 
of  way  in  every  direction.  Every  woman  is  responsible  to  her 
self  for  her  own  career,  and  the  sentimentalism  that  is  writ- 
ten and  talked  about  proper  protection  for  her,  about  sparing 
her  a  full  knowledge  of  life,  has  no  bearing  upon  her  ultimate 
strength.  There  is  nothing  in  life  which  she  will  not  touch 
with  her  mind  and  that  she  will  not  adjust  according  to  her 
spirit. 

"  The  misunderstandings  that  arise  between  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  women  are  honest 
and  men  are  dishonest.  I  have  a  notion  that  women  never 
grow  up.  When  they  cease  playing  with  dolls  they  begin  to 
dress  up  their  emotions,  and  they  are  just  as  innocent  in  their 
amusement  with  them  as  they  were  with  the  dolls.  It  is  the 
common  human  inheritance,  particularly  noticeable  in  young 
boys  and  girls,  that  they  want  to  imagine  themselves  highly 
charged  with  beautiful  virtues.  The  success  of  the  moving 
pictures  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  these  young  people  who 
sit  in  front  imagine  themselves  in  the  same  situation.  Of 
course,  they  would  always  do  the  generous  things,  they  would 
always  conduct  themselves  from  the  standpoint  of  the  highest 
virtue,  and  they  would  always  be  just.  This  is  much  more 
true  of  girls  than  it  is  of  boys." 

This  may  not  be  the  Robert  W.  Chambers  that  you 
imagine.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  popular  author,  in  his  most 
popular  vein,  but  it  is  the  man  behind  the  Chambers  story, 
which  perhaps  we  would  not  recognize  in  the  magazine  page. 


OUR  DANGER— TOMOR- 
ROWS GERMAN- 
AMERICANS 

Some  Startling  Evidence  in  the  Case 
By  LEWIS  ALLEN  BROWNE 

TWO  MILLION  youths  of  German  parentage  in  the 
United  States  are  today  being  taught  in  their  homes 
that  Germany  is  right,  that  everything  German  is  good 
and  that  all  else  should  be  regarded  with  contempt. 

We  are  harboring  a  population  that  is  infecting  our  Na- 
tion with  un-American  ideals.  The  moment  in  our  National 
crisis  has  arrived  when  the  menace  of  wrong  teaching  is  a 
danger  of  gathering  strength,  threatening  our  next  genera- 
tion of  American  youth — the  inheritors  of  our  ideals,  for 
whom  we  are  fighting  a  battle  of  world  freedom  across  the 
sea.  That  thing  that  we  hope  to  pass  to  our  children  is  in 
danger  at  home.  The  house  is  threatened  while  the  master 
is  away.  We  are  confronted  with  a  danger  to  our  institu- 
tions at  home  not  less  destructive  than  the  ambitions  of  the 
enemy  beyond  the  trenches  in  Flanders.  It  is  the  infection 
of  our  youth,  through  German  virus,  bred  and  propagated  by 
German- Americans  in  the  United  States,  an  alien  in  our  body 
politic,  antagonistic  to  our  ideals,  gas-masked  and  helmeted 
against  American  conceptions  and  teachings  of  democracy, 
as  opposed  to  the  '*  Kultur  ''  of  the  Fatherland. 

This  is  not  a  new  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  German- 
Americans,  to  bring  up  their  children  to  German  thoughts 
and  German  aims;  to  teach  them  that  the  Kaiser  is  the  su- 
preme personality  on  earth  and  that  the  United  States  is  a 
foreign  country  and  a  sometime  colony  of  the  German 
Empire. 

German-Americans  were  given  this  education  a  genera- 
tion ago. 
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That  generation  was  taught  just  as  the  ''  Second  Gen- 
eration "  of  today  is  being  taught  for  tomorrow's  activities. 

It  was  a  poHtical  plan  originated  in  Germany  in  the  days 
of  early  Prussianism  when  those  veneered  barbarians 
dreamed  first  of  ''  Der  Tag/'  ''  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 
is  inclined."  There  are  German  parents  in  the  United  States 
today  who  are  bending  every  effort  to  not  only  keep  their 
children  in  spirit  and  learning  thoroughly  German,  but  to 
instil  in  their  minds  a  contempt  of  everything  that  is  not  of 
German  origin. 

HOW  DISLOYALTY  IS  BRED 

T^ODAY  throughout  the  country  are  German- American 
homes,  camouflaged  in  front  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
where  sit  parents  behind  locked  doors  teaching  their  children 
to  be  un-American  and  disloyal  to  the  United  States.  Not 
every  family,  perhaps,  but  such  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  as  to  be  a  startling  menace  to  our  National  ideals. 

I  will  cite  an  example  of  a  German  home  in  New  York 
City. 

There  is  an  American  flag  over  the  door.  There  is  a 
Red  Cross  card  in  the  window.  One  of  the  daughters  is  work- 
ing with  the  local  Red  Cross, — camouflage.  The  father, 
when  in  public,  puffs  out  his  cheeks  and  says,  "  I  have  bought 
Liberty  Bonds." 

This  German  has  a  son  of  about  sixteen.  He  goes 
about  the  neighborhood.  He  talks  like  this :  "  The  news 
in  the  papers  that  the  Allies  are  winning  is  a  lie.  We  know 
the  truth.     Germany  is  winning  the  war. 

"  Men  come  to  our  house  to  talk  with  father.  Big  men, 
bankers  and  others.  They  are  all  Germans — w^orking  for 
Germany.  I  listen.  I  hear  their  plans.  The  doors  are 
locked ;  they  talk  low,  and  for  hours,  late  into  the  night.  They 
come  frequently.  Other  meetings  are  held.  They  have  a 
secret  organization." 

And  this  boy  whispers  names — names  which  I  have  seen 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper  from  one  who  is  investigating  this. 
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names  of  men  who  stand  high  in  commerce,  finance  and  the 
professions. 

Such  meetings  are  not  held  in  the  homes  of  every  German- 
American  in  our  country.  It  is  not  to  be  expected.  But 
they  are  held  in  far  more  German-American  homes  than  we 
suspect.  There  is  a  secret  masonry  in  the  land,  talking, 
planning,  scheming,  plotting,  teaching — all  for  Germany,  all 
against  the  United  States.  We  know  these  foreign-born  are 
not  loyal,  but  the  harm  does  not  end  there.  The  insidious 
poison  affects  the  second  generation  of  German-Americans. 
The  danger  is  there,  and  it  is  growing. 

''  My  father  won't  let  me  talk  about  the  war,"  said  a 
German  boy  of  seventeen  to  me  not  long  ago. 

''  Why  not?  "  I  demanded. 

*'  Father  says  if  I  talk  I  will  get  excited  and  get  us  in 
trouble." 

The  inference  is  obvious.  The  boy's  heart  is  German. 
His  teaching  at  home  is  un-American. 

First  by  teaching  German-American  youths  that  the 
Kaiser  is  next  to  God,  by  teaching  German- American  youths 
to  believe  that  the  Germans  are  the  wisest,  strongest,  bravest 
and  most  cultured  people  on  earth,  most  beloved  of  God,  and 
that  as  their  reward  they  are  to  literally  inherit  the  earth. 

SPREADING  KAISERISM   IN  AMERICA 

A  FTER  war  broke  out  in  August,  19 14,  the  German- 
Americans  in  the  United  States  "  mobilized."  A 
prominent  German-American  society  card  indexed  its  people. 
There  were  said  to  be  the  names  of  4,000,000  German-Ameri- 
cans listed.  Literature  was  sent  these  people.  They  were 
informed  of  German  victories  and  German  aims,  German 
*'  news  "  and  German  propaganda  was  diffused.  They  were 
kept 'loyal — to  Germany.  First  they  were  taught  to  hate 
England  and  France.  That  hatred  was  passed  on  to  us.  It 
is  against  this  inherent  heritage  that  the  United  States  must 
fight  the  battle  of  education  at  home.     These  German- Amer- 
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force.  It  is  they  who  menace  our  free  institutions  and 
democracy. 

The  Germans  who  came  to  the  United  States  did  not 
come  here  to  be  good  Americans ;  they  came  here  to  be  good 
German  citizens  in  America  and  they  taught  their  children 
that  while  this  was  a  comfortable  country  to  live  in,  Germany 
was,  after  all,  the  only  country  worth  while  and  the  German 
people  the  only  race  worthy  of  consideration. 

As  the  constant  drip  of  water  makes  a  lasting,  irrepara- 
ble impression  upon  granite,  so  does  the  constant  teachings 
of  the  Germans  in  America  keep  the  second  generation  Ger- 
man, disloyal  to  everything  else,  regardless  of  right  or  wrong, 
regardless  of  benefits  they  receive  from  this  country. 

If  these  teachings  could  be  summarized  they  would  read 
something  like  this : 

''  Teach  your  children  that  the  Kaiser  is  all-powerful, 
the  most  wonderful  and  greatest  man  on  earth.'' 

"  Teach  your  children  that  Germany  is  everything  and 
all  other  nations  are  nothing.'' 

"  Teach  your  children  to  always  remain  German,  to  be- 
little everything  not  German,  to  do  everything  to  help  the 
Fatherland  and  to  harm  everything  else." 

Not  only  to  parents,  but  to  clergymen,  school  teachers, 
lecturers,  musicians,  artists,  have  these  instructions  been 
given.  And  well  they  have  obeyed  them  and  are  obeying 
them. 

There  are  today  many  schools  in  this  country  where  only 
German  is  taught.  There  are  today  schools  and  so-called 
religious  societies  where  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  is 
never  heard,  the  words  are  not  known,  but  at  every  session 
German-language  songs  are  sung. 

There  are  five  hundred  German-language  newspapers 
printed  in  the  United  States.  There  are  8,817,271  people  of 
German  stock  in  this  country.  In  many  private  schools  Ger- 
man language  is  used  for  elementary  instruction  instead  of 
the  English. 

In  Nebraska  nineteen  public  schools  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  German-language  parochial  schools,  fostered  by  the 
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German-Lutheran  church,  had  taken  their  place.  German 
language  is  used  in  300  of  these  schools  in  Nebraska  alone  for 
elementary  instruction  in  place  of  the  English  language. 

In  some  of  the  German  schools  the  children  who  speak 
English  are  severely  punished. 

The  enrolment  of  German  children  in  public  schools  is 
continually  falling  off. 

American  cities  are  spending  insignificant  sums  for  the 
Americanization  of  the  foreigner  as  compared  with  the  public 
moneys  spent  for  the  education  of  American  youths  in  Ger- 
man language  and  literature. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  spent  in  19 16- 17  $16,000  for  German 
education  and  nothing  for  Americanization!  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  spent  in  igiG-iy  for  German  education  $14,672,  and  for 
Americanization,  $108.  Philadelphia's  record  for  the  sam^ 
period  was  $70,000  of  the  people's  money  for  German  educa- 
tion and  but  $11,000  for  Americanization;  Cleveland,  $50,- 
083  for  German  education  and  $18,712  for  Americanization 

EXAMPLES  OF  GERMAN  TEACHING 

A  CCORDING  to  the  Foreign  Press  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  the  Germans  have  found  a  new  method 
of  making  propaganda  for  the  young  by  means  of  music  text 
books.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  German  singing  societies  have 
for  years  been  one  of  the  many  methods  of  teaching  the 
young  German-Americans  to  worship  everything  German 
and  to  remain  un-American.  Their  text  books,  many  of 
them,  have  been  cleverly  compiled  for  this  purpose,  and,  says 
the  Des  Moines  Capital: 

"  Not  only  have  our  school  books  been  filled  with  mat- 
ter that  has  sounded  the  praises  of  everything  that  is  Ger- 
man, but  it  has  been  threaded  into  our  school  music  books 
and  sent  out  on  the  wings  of  song.  German  music,  German 
opera,  German  songs  translated  without  changing  the  sub- 
stance, and  directed  and  sung  by  Germans,  have  been  taken 
up  and  carried  along  by  American  supervisors,  who  never 
suspected  any  evil  designs  of  Germany  to  make  America 
German  in  thought  and  feeling." 
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Also,  by  means  of  "  notes/'  and  especially  ''  prefaces  " 
and  "  introductions  ''  to  music  text  books,  according  to  the 
Tribune's  Foreign  Press  Bureau,  Germany  seeks  to  carry  on 
this  propaganda,  going  so  far,  in  some  books,  as  to  discuss 
the  inferiority  of  all  other  people  to  the  Germans.  One  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  the  text  of  Beethoven's  ''  C  Minor 
Sonata.''  In  the  preface,  or  introduction,  the  editor.  Pro- 
fessor Heinrich  Schenker,  says: 

"  Let  the  German  nation,  which  is  the  most  capable  in 
the  universe,  and  which  is  more  richly  endowed  with  talents 
and  abilities  than  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ascend  the 
steps  of  the  throne;  and  let  the  German  nation  persist  until 
the  inferior  nations  understand  its  greatness  and  learn  to  ap- 
preciate it  with  gratitude! " 

Of  the  French  he  says  that: 

''  They  are  deprived  of  all  sincerity,  of  intelligence,  of 
culture,  fond  to  exaggeration  of  vague  and  meaningless 
phrases,  who  indulge  in  degenerate  practices,  and  are  most 
narrow-minded." 

As  to  the  English,  he  says  that  their  love  for  sports  has 
deprived  them  completely  of  the  religious  sense,  manners, 
artistic  tastes  and  scientific  spirit. 

"  In  spite  of  Shakespeare,  Carlyle  Byron  and  some 
others,  the  English  people  are  contemptible." 

The  Italian,  in  the  German's  opinion, 
''is  a  bandit,  a  boaster,  faithless,  who  has  taken  the  motto  of 
sacred  egotism  from  the  brigands,  without  inheriting  their 
chivalrous  character." 

Of  all,  however,  he  finds  for  the  Americans  the  most 
insulting  names : 

"  A  crowd  of  storekeepers  without  Kultur,  whose  mind 
cannot  be  excited  except  by  the  coarsest  buffoonery.  The 
country  often  boasted  of  unlimited  possibilities,  but  in  reality 
it  is  the  country  of  most  restricted  possibilities,  the  country 
where  the  basest  commercialism  exclusively  reigns  and  is 
accompanied  by  lack  of  Kultur,  which  results  in  imperson- 
ality, irreligion,  laziness  and  the  lack  of  the  logical  sense  of 
which  Wilson,  Eliot  and  others  have  given  proof.    ...    In 
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a  word,  that  country  where  the  ideas  of  Kultur  and  humanity 
are  as  remote  from  their  true  sense  as  whiskey  is  remote  from 
the  nectar  of  the  Olympian  gods." 

There  are  German-language  newspapers  printed  in  this 
country  every  week,  some  every  day,  that  never  go  to  press 
without  containing  some  article  so  unpatriotic  that  if  it  were 
to  be  printed  in  English  in  an  American  paper  and  signed, 
the  author  would  be  mobbed  within  six  hours  after  it  ap- 
peared. 

At  the  recent  Americanization  Conference  held  in 
Washington,  which  was  attended  by  eighteen  State  Gk)v- 
ernors  representing  their  State  Councils  of  Defence,  United 
States  Senator  '*  Lafe ''  Young  of  Des  Moines  had  this  to 
say: 

"  It  is  high  time  for  this  country  to  take  steps  to  end  the 
most  insidious  form  of  German  propaganda,  which  is  bring- 
ing up  many  children  in  schools  where  they  hear  nothing  but 
German — schools  where  the  session  on  each  day  is  closed  by 
the  singing  of  '  Deutschland  uber  Alles  '  and  '  Die  Wacht  am 
Rhein.' 

"  In  these  same  schools,  and  there  are  thousands  of  them 
in  the  Northwest,  textbooks  are  used  which  paint  and  adver- 
tise the  German  Emperor  as  a  great  man.  There  are  text- 
books which  were  printed  in  Germany  and  which  give  the  im- 
pression that  Germany  is  a  great  free  country,  a  thing  that 
has  not  been  so  for  hundreds  of  years. 

''  In  the  Northwest  this  education  of  the  children  in  Ger- 
man schools  has  enabled  the  foreign  politicians  to  control 
elections  and  make  their  influence  felt  everywhere.  If  the 
Legislative  chambers  of  this  country  were  freed  of  men  like 
La  Follette  it  would  be  of  as  much  benefit  as  driving  back  an 
entire  division  of  German  troops  on  the  Western  front. 

"  The  newspapers  published  in  German  are  supporting 
and  abetting  the  insidious  German  propaganda,  and  if  I  had 
my  way  every  publication  in  that  tongue  would  be  abolished 
immediately.'^ 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  conference  was 
this: 
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''  4 — That  in  all  schools  where  elementary  subjects  are 
taught  they  should  be  taught  in  the  English  language  only.'' 

Commenting  on  this,  the  New  York  Tunes  said,  ''  Sub- 
stitute '  must '  for  '  should/  That  is  the  beginning  of  Amer- 
icanism/' 

TEACHERS  OBEY  THE  WORD  FROM  BERLIN 

T^ISLOYAL  school  teachers  have  been  removed,  not  all  of 
them,  but  many.  These  were  Germans.  They  were 
carrying  out  their  orders  to  teach  the  second  generation.  Not 
only  in  New  York  City,  but  in  many  other  places  school 
teachers  have  been  removed  for  disloyalty.  They  were  bound 
to  obey  the  word  from  Berlin  and  preferred  to  risk  their 
positions  rather  than  fail  in  their  ''  duty ''  toward  their 
Kaiser  to  teach  the  second  generation  of  German- Americans 
to  hate  the  United  States  and  to  live  and  work  for  ''  Deutsch- 
land  uber  AUes.'' 

A  teacher  in  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in  New 
York  City  said  that  patriotism  to  the  United  States  must  not 
be  discussed  in  the  school  and  that  persons  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  a  soldier  of  the  United  States  must  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  school  building. 

This  teacher  was  removed. 

Another  school  teacher  did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to 
develop  in  the  students  under  his  control  a  respect  either  for 
the  United  States  or  its  President. 

Similar  examples  came  up  throughout  the  country.  In 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  teachers  of  the  Commercial  High  School 
voted  73  to  7  "  to  give  all  their  aid  to  the  stamping  out  of  dis- 
loyalty on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.'' 

As  far  as  known,  those  seven  teachers  who  voted  against 
this  are  still  employed  there,  drawing  their  salaries  from 
moneys  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday  said  that  he  felt  as  if  the 
750,000  school  children  were  threatened  by  a  den  of  rattle- 
snakes. The  doctor  knows  all  about  rattlesnakes,  as  he  is 
head  of  the  Zoological  Society.  Then  he  amended  this  by 
saying  that  the  disloyal  teachers,  those  attempting  to  aid 
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Germany,  were  worse  than  the  snakes,  because  a  child  bitten 
by  a  snake  has  a  chance  to  recover,  but  a  child  trained  to  be 
disloyal  to  his  country  has  this  training  so  indelibly  im- 
pressed in  his  mind  that  recovery  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Besides  the  German  singing  societies,  there  are  athletic 
societies,  junior  bowling  societies,  and  many  other  organ- 
izations which  really  cover  one  main  purpose,  that  of  teach- 
ing the  Second  Generation  of  German- Americans  to  be  at  all 
times  un-American  and  all  for  Germany. 

VICE-KAISER  TO  AMERICA 

'T^  HE  work  of  the  German- American  Alliance,  as  disclosed 
at  the  hearing  in  Washington  on  the  bill  to  repeal  its 
charter,  was  one  of  a  vigorous  propaganda  embracing  every 
phase  of  possible  activity,  including  the  "  proper  instruction 
of  the  second  generation  of  German-Americans,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  government  and,  apparently,  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  our  own  government. 

The  membership  is  three  million ! 

Evidence  of  the  disloyalty  of  this  Alliance  was  offered 
at  the  hearing  by  Gustavus  Ohlinger,  a  lawyer  of  Toledo,  who 
said  that  the  organization  has  been  repeatedly  charged  with 
disloyal  acts.  It  apparently  serves  as  a  clearing-house  for 
German  propaganda,  for  all  German  bodies,  clubs,  singing 
societies,  shooting  societies,  athletic  clubs  and  literary 
groups.  In  each  state  there  is  a  state  branch.  This  alliance, 
which  should  be  destroyed  utterly  without  delay  on  almost 
any  of  the  quantity  of  evidence  offered  against  it,  has  for  its 
head  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer.  This  man  is,  according  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  himself,  a  sort  of  "  Vice-Kaiser  "  in 
charge  of  the  ''  German  district  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Dr.  Hexamer  was  personally  decorated  with  the  Red 
Eagle  by  the  Kaiser.  What  the  Kaiser  thinks  of  Dr.  Hex- 
amer, as  told  in  a  passage  from  Le  Quex's  book,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Ohlinger  in  his  testimony,  is  this: 

"  Even  now  I  rule  supreme  in  the  United  States,  where 
almost  one  half  of  the  population  is  either  of  German  birth 
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or  of  German  descent,  and  where  three  miUion  German  voters 
do  my  bidding  at  the  presidential  elections. 

"  No  American  administration  could  remain  in  power 
against  the  will  of  the  German  voters,  who,  through  that 
admirable  organization,  the  German-American  National 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America,  control  the  destinies 
of  the  vast  Republic  beyond  the  sea. 

''If  man  ever  was  worthy  of  a  high  decoration  at  my 
hands,  it  is  Herr  Dr.  Hexamer,  the  president  of  the  league, 
who  may  justly  be  termed  to  be,  by  my  grace,  the  acting  ruler 
of  all  the  Germans  in  the  United  States." 

This  German-American  Alliance,  which,  the  Kaiser 
says,  is  so  powerful  that  no  American  administration  can 
remain  in  power  against  the  will  of  the  Germans  here,  has 
been  in  existence  a  great  many  years.  The  only  method  by 
which  the  object  of  the  organization  has  been  kept  up  has 
been  that  of  teaching  ''  the  second  generation!' 

"  Instead  of  patriotic  ends,"  testified  Mr.  Ohlinger  at 
the  hearing,  ''  this  Alliance  has  devoted  itself  to  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

''  I — The  consolidation  of  all  those  of  German  descent 
in  an  economical,  political  and  social  block.  As  instruments 
for  this  purpose  it  has  used  the  German  press,  the  German 
stage,  the  German  societies,  the  German  parochial  schools, 
and  a  continual  propaganda  for  compulsory  teaching  of  Ger- 
man in  public  schools. 

"  2 — The  arousing  of  racial  antagonism  and  opposition 
to  all  progress  of  assimilation. 

''  3 — The  vigorous  propaganda  for  the  benefit  of  the 
German  government. 

''  4 — Opposition  to  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 

"  5 — The  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  disloyal  organiza- 
tions and  individuals." 

This,  in  brief,  is  what  the  Germans  here  are  teaching 
their  children.  It  was  such  teachings  as  these  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  dishonorable  discharge  of  Captain  David  A. 
Henkes,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  condemned  by  court-martial  to 
twenty-nine  years'  imprisonment  for  disloyalty  and  violation 
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of  his  oath  of  allegiance.  It  has  been  learned  recently  that 
this  man  purchased  rather  freely  of  both  German  and  Aus- 
trian war  bonds.  He  wasn't  taught  this  year  or  last.  He 
was  taught  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  child.  The  same  teach- 
ings are  going  on  today. 

OUR   WAR   HAS   NOT  STOPPED   IT 

f~\  UR  war  against  Germany  has  not  stopped  this  sort  of 
^^^  teaching  by  German-Americans,  the  inculcating  of 
German  Kultur  and  antagonism  of  things  American  in  his 
children.  Rather,  it  has  increased  it.  A  little  more  secrecy 
is  maintained  in  the  practice. 

Dr.  Hexamer  wrote  a  contribution  to  the  "  191 1  An- 
nual of  the  Society  of  German  Writers  in  the  United  States," 
which  was,  in  part: 

"  The  German- American  who  does  not  renounce  his 
Teutonism  and  who  does  not  cease  to  work  until  'American- 
ization '  means  '  Germanization  '  to  the  whole  people,  is  the 
best  American.  It  is  our  foremost  duty — no  matter  where 
we  were  born — to  stick  up  for  German  science,  German  art, 
and  German  affection,  and  to  fight  in  public  and  private  life 
hypocrisy,  jealousy,  infamy  and  hypocritical  intolerance. 

*'  Therefore,  we  will  and  must  preserve  the  German 
language  as  the  key  to  a  higher  culture,  and  facilitate,  in  the 
interest  of  our  children,  German  education" 

As  a  matter  of  precaution  some  of  the  pastors  and 
teachers  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  German  Lutheran 
churches  have  advised  the  cessation  of  teaching  in  the  Ger- 
man lan2:uage  for  the  duration  of  the  war!  This  brought 
forcibly  to  notice,  after  many  investigations  were  made,  that 
in  thousands  of  such  schools  throughout  the  country  German 
language,  German  ideals  and  German  standards  were  taught, 
while  virtually  nothing  of  Americanism  and  nothing  of  the 
English  language  was  taught  the  German  youth. 

The  cautious  ones  advised  dropping  the  teaching  of 
German  only  "  for  the  duration  of  the  war,''  because  the  Ger- 
man people  here  do  not  intend  that  their  children  shall  become 
Americans  in  thought,  word  or  deed,  but  shall  be  brought  up 
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to  oppose  our  national  policies  and  to  work  for  that  day  when 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  German  colony. 

The  Literary  Digest  asked  more  than  1,200  school 
superintendents  throughout  the  United  States  if  German  was 
taught  in  their  school  or  if  it  had  been  dropped.  This  query 
brought  1,100  replies.  Of  this  number  100  were  to  the  effect 
that  German  was  not  taught.  This  left  1,000  schools  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  as  a  good  representation  of  the 
average,  in  which  German  was  taught.  Of  this  number  only 
149  had  dropped  the  German  language,  while,  despite  the 
war,  despite  everything,  apparently,  851  continued  to  teach 
German  and  evidently  propose  to  continue  teaching  it. 

Some,  many,  in  fact,  have  asked,  "  But  why  throw  out 
the  German  language?  There  is  much  of  German  art  and 
literature  that  is  of  help  and  should  become  a  part  of  our 
education."  Some  of  our  biggest  educators  have  asked  this, 
and  many  of  them,  apparently,  in  all  honesty. 

An  editorial  in  the  Des  Moines  Capital  explains  this 
German-language  danger,  this  school-teaching  of  the  Second 
Generation,  in  a  startling  manner,  in  a  manner  that  should 
awaken  with  a  violent  bump  that  easy,  criminally  tolerant, 
spineless  ''  O-let-'em-alone  ''  group  of  people  in  this  country. 

''  Deception,''  says  this  editorial,  ''  intrigue  and  cunning 
will  work  for  a  time  with  the  unsophisticated.  This  sort  of 
thing  has  been  going  on  in  the  United  States  for  many  years, 
but  at  last  the  mask  that  ha^  hidden  the  insidious  German 
propaganda  that  has  been  zvoven  into  onr  zvhole  educational 
system  has  been  lifted  and  the  whole  scheme  is  being  revealed 
in  its  true  light.'' 

ROOT,  BRANCH  AND  TRUNK  MUST  BE  DESTROYED 

T^HE  German-Americans  have  worked  to  make  German 
language  study  compulsory  in  our  public  schools.  They 
have  sought  to  prevent  their  children  from  becoming  Amer- 
icanized. The  veil  has  not  been  entirely  lifted.  If  it  were, 
not  another  forty-eight  hours  would  pass  before  every  Ger- 
man textbook  in  America  would  be  condemned  to  destruc- 
tion.   The  German  language,  like  every  other  tongue,  is  the 
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history  and  glorification  of  its  nationality.  Its  very  words 
take  root  in  German  deeds  and  German  valor.  America  has 
been  fed  up  on  the  ancient  glory  of  foreign  races.  Our  chil- 
dren have  lauded  the  deeds  of  alien  heroes  in  declamations, 
and  have  sung  paeans  of  praise  to  Teutonic  savagery.  The 
poison  has  taken  root  and  we  confront  a  new  issue — Amer- 
icanism— the  antithesis  of  all  that  binds  our  youth  to  the 
lands  their  fathers  deserted  to  escape  tyranny  and  compul- 
sory militarism.  Root,  trunk  and  branch  must  be  plucked, 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  next  generation  to  American 
ideals. 

July  4,  19 1 7,  three  months  after  the  United  States  had 
declared  war  upon  Germany,  a  German  language  newspaper 
in  Nebraska  gave  away  souvenir  spoons  at  a  German  picnic. 
Naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  they  did  not  dare  to  dis- 
play German  flags  at  a  Fourth  of  July  picnic,  but  on  these 
spoons,  which  every  child  received,  was  the  likeness  of  the 
Kaiser  and  Hindenburg! 

Julius  Koettgen,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Friends  of 
German  Democracy,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
saying : 

"  There  are  still  too  many  German  papers,  such  as  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Demokrat,  which  daily  asks  support  be- 
cause it  is  fighting  for  '  Germanism  and  its  sacred  rights.' 
From  its  editorials  it  seems  that  these  '  sacred  rights  '  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  America." 

Such  German-language  papers  as  these  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  German  parents  teaching  their  children  to  become 
un-American.  From  such  papers  parents  can  read  to  the 
smaller  children  and  can  give  to  the  older  children  to  read 
for  themselves. 

HOW  TO  REMEDY  THE  DANGER 

'HP  HIS  poisoning  of  the  minds  of  the  Second  Generation 
constitutes  a  grave  danger.  How  to  overcome  this 
danger  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  by  education  alone. 
Radical  exclusion  and  forceful  extermination  of  Germanism, 
from  our  schools  and  in  German-American  homes,  must  be 
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enacted  and  violations  punished.  German-American  socie- 
ties, German-tongue  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  books  must 
be  utterly  deleted  from  our  civilization.  The  mantle  of  Ger- 
manism must  be  struck  off,  destroyed,  incinerated  and  en- 
tirely eliminated.  An  embargo  at  home  and  at  our  ports 
must  set  the  seal  of  exclusion  on  everything  "  Made  in  Ger- 
many." There  is  no  other  way  to  protect  the  Second  Gen- 
eration of  German-Americans  and  wean  them  to  American- 
ism and  citizenship  in  all  its  meanings  of  loyalty  and  service. 

There  was  a  wise  old  Persian  who  wrote  fables  a  cen- 
tury before  Omar  sung  of  his  loaf  of  bread  and  jug  of  wine. 
Had  he  lived  today  he  could  have  written  nothing  else  that 
would  have  so  well  summarized  the  situation  that  confronts 
us  as  his 

FABLE  OF  THE  SIMPLE  POTTER  AND  THE  TREACHEROUS 

SERPENT 

''A  Serpent,  not  satisfied  with  making  his  home  un- 
disturbed in  the  house  of  a  Potter,  suddenly  attacked 
him,  but  the  Potter  eluded  the  venom  and  imprisoned 
the  reptile  beneath  an  earthen  bowl.  Being  averse  to  vio- 
lence, the  Potter  did  not  kill  the  Serpent,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  removing  its  fangs,  saying,  ^  Go,  thou  Ser- 
pent.   I  have  rendered  thee  harmless  for  all  time.* 

"  The  Serpent  crawled  away  full  of  rage,  and  at 
once  began  teaching  its  young,  saying,  '  When  thy  fangs 
are  full  grown,  go  thou  and  kill  the  Potter  and  all  in  his 
house,  that  the  house  may  be  our  own.' 

*'And  the  young  Serpents  did  this,  and  the  Potter 
and  all  in  his  house  were  killed  by  the  second  generation 
of  Serpents." 


PARTY  POLITICS  IN  WAR 

ISSUES 

By  HON.  REED  SMOOT 

[UNITEDJTATES^SENATOR  FROM  UTAH] 

Note  :  Senator  Smoot  is  a  Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  is  a  prominent  and  aggressive  Re- 
publican and  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1903. 

PARTISAN  politics  is  with  us  and,  whatever  may  be  its 
undesirability,  is  going  to  remain  with  us.  It  may  be 
futile  to  try  and  place  responsibility  for  it.  Perhaps 
it  rests  inherently  in  the  fact  that  ours  is  peculiarly  a  party 
government.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  there  is  any  such 
thing,  or  ever  was  any  for  an  appreciable  time,  or  that  there 
should  be  such  a  thing,  as  non-partisan  government.  In  the 
friction,  the  jealousies,  the  rivalries  between  parties,  selfish 
though  they  may  be,  lies  protection  against  oligarchy  and 
rests  the  guarantee  that  the  rights  of  the  public,  which  stands 
as  arbiter,  will  be  given  high  consideration  and  safeguarded 
against  the  danger  of  invidious  agreement. 

Frankly,  I  am  a  partisan.  I  am  a  Republican  and  be- 
live  that  party  is  best  equipped  for  carrying  on  the  public 
business  efficiently.  However,  I  know  it  enjoys  no  monopoly 
of  ability,  or  skill,  or  of  patriotism.  Neither  does  its  great 
rival,  the  Democratic  party.  It  might  be  unfortunate  at  any 
time,  and  especially  in  time  of  war,  for  the  public  business  to 
be  turned  over  exclusively,  without  check  or  modification,  to 
either  party.  I  emphasize  war  times,  for  the  reason  that 
then  all  the  resources  of  the  nation  should  be  utilized  for 
promoting  and  insuring  honorable  success.  These  resources, 
numerically  speaking,  are  divided  with  some  degree  of  even- 
ness betwen  the  two  great  parties.  In  the  election  of  1916 
more  than  16,000,000  persons  voted;  and  yet  there  was  a 
difference  of  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  between  the  num- 
ber of  ballots  cast  for  the  Republican  and  Democratic  can- 
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didates,  respectively.  It  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  we 
could  carry  on  the  war,  or  any  other  great  national  under- 
taking, for  that  matter,  by  utilizing  the  ability,  the  strength, 
the  patriotism  of  only  the  8,000,000  Democrats  who  voted 
for  President  Wilson,  or  that  of  the  almost  as  large  number 
of  Republicans  who  voted  for  Mr.  Hughes. 

SHOULD  BE  NO  PARTISANSHIP  IN  WAR 

pj  ENCE  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Democratic  war 
or  Republican  war.  There  can  only  be  an  American 
war,  in  which  members  of  all  parties  must  join  with  equal 
ardor  if  success  is  to  be  attained.  And  no  one  disputes  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  have  joined  in  carrying  on  this 
war  as  actively  and  as  fervently  as  the  Democrats.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party,  however,  dominates  the  national  machinery  by 
which  the  war  functions  of  the  country  are  operated;  they 
dominate  that  machinery,  at  present,  by  choice  and  favor  of 
the  voters.  The  voters  who  put  them  in  charge  have  the 
right  to  dismiss  them  from  control  or  to  modify  that  control. 
There  can  only  be  appeal,  rather  than  complaint ;  it  is  for  the 
party  to  make  the  first  and  for  the  voters  to  register  the 
second. 

During  the  past  year,  the  first  of  our  participation  in 
the  war,  there  have  been  happy  evidences  of  subdued  if  not 
suspended  partisanship,  and  some  of  a  too  excessive  display 
of  partisanship.  In  Congress  there  has  been  scarce  division 
along  party  lines.  Both  parties  have  joined  in  promoting 
and  perfecting  war  legislation.  The  Republicans  have  been 
guided  more  by  what  the  Democratic  Administration  said  it 
wanted  than  by  what  they  believed  was  needed  to  be  done. 
There  have  been  individual  differences  and  dissents,  but  war 
measures  have  been  opposed  most  often  by,  and  by  more, 
Democrats  than  Republicans.  The  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  not  divided  or  sub- 
mitted a  minority  report  on  a  single  piece  of  legislation  since 
the  war  began.  The  same  virtually  can  be  said  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  of  which  I  am  also  a  member.  A  minor- 
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ity  of  each  committee  is  made  up  of  Republicans;  yet  they 
have  joined  with  the  majorities  in  recommending  for  passage 
practically  everything  the  Administration  has  indicated  as 
necessary  or  desirable  in  carrying  on  the  war.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  some  of  these  committeemen,  and  some  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  many  Democrats  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
considered  much  of  the  legislation  they  supported  as  being 
revolutionary  and  socialistic  in  character,  and  in  some  cases 
unjustifiable  and  unnecessary.  However,  they  have  realized 
that  individual  views  in  time  of  war  must  be  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  ideas  of  those  in  control  as  to  national  needs,  and 
have  voted  supplies  and  power  in  almost  unlimited  quantities. 
Only  when  some  principle  bearing  on  the  vitals  of  our  gov- 
ernment has  been  attacked  have  they  spoken  or  voted  oppo- 
sition. Personally,  I  have  voted  against  only  one  Adminis- 
tration so-called  war  measure.  That  was  the  one  striking 
down  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  in  defeating  which  Dem- 
ocrats were  as  energetic  as  Republicans. 

REPUBLICANS  HAVE  NOT  SOUGHT  PARTY  ADVANTAGE 

f^  OULD  any  more  have  been  asked  or  expected  of  the  Re- 
publicans ?  In  view  of  such  a  record,  can  anyone  assert 
that  the  Republicans  have  sought  to  secure  party  advantage 
at  the  cost  of  administrative  efficiency?  Of  course  individual 
Republicans  have  dissented  to  and  opposed  some  of  the  war 
measures,  but,  as  a  rule  and  particularly  in  the  Senate,  you 
will  find  that  a  larger  number  of  Democrats  did  likewise. 

Neither  have  the  Republicans  sought  partisan  advan- 
tage by  calling  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  blunders  of 
the  Administration,  though  they  have  been  numerous,  trans- 
parent and  often  appalling.  Nearly  all  the  investigating  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  Administration's  party,  and  the  sever- 
est denunciation  of  Administration  mistakes  and  failures 
have  come  from  the  leaders  of  that  party. 

And  yet  when  a  Republican  is  offered  as  a  candidate  for 
the  votes  of  the  people,  the  question  of  "  loyalty  "  invariably 
is  injected,  and  statements  are  made  clearly  carrying  the  in- 
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ference  that  Democrats  alone  can  carry  on  this  war  and  that 
Republicans  are  disloyal.  Such  politics  is  not  excusable  on 
the  score  of  necessary  and  unavoidable  partisanship.  It  is 
harmful,  disruptive,  and,  whatever  the  result,  conduces  in  no 
whit  for  success  on  the  battlefield. 

I  agree  with  the  seeming  position  of  President  Wilson 
that  a  degree  of  partisanship  is  desirable  no  less  in  war  than 
in  peace.  We  need  the  benefits  of  discussion,  and  the  best 
refining  processes  of  discussion  are  grounded  in  disagree- 
ment, not  necessarily  as  to  national  aim,  for  there  can  be  no 
tolerable  disagreement  there,  but  as  to  the  attainment  of  that 
aim.  ^ 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  AN  INTENSE  PARTISAN 

^T^  HIS  much  can  be  said  in  President  Wilson's  praise,  that, 
while  he  is  an  intense  partisan  and  persists  in  it  in  war 
as  he  did  in  peace,  he  makes  no  pretenses  as  being  otherwise 
disposed.  Neither  by  expressed  utterances  nor  by  implica- 
tion has  he  advised  the  American  people  to  diminish  their 
interest  in  party  welfare  or  their  activity  in  the  promotion  of 
party  interest.  He  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  re- 
gards himself  as  the  head  and  leader  of  the  party  which 
promoted  his  election.  By  his  active  support  of  partisan  can- 
didates, not  only  national  but  local,  he  has  demonstrated  his 
belief  that  not  even  the  exigencies  of  war  require  the  laying 
aside  of  party  lines,  party  organization  and  party  activity. 
In  fact,  his  own  party  is  preparing  for  the  most  active  cam- 
paign this  year  it  probably  ever  made  in  a  so-called  off  year 
of  politics  and  in  these  plans  he  is  giving  his  encouragement 
and  his  aid. 

Though  his  attitude  may  differ  from  that  of  all  his 
predecessors  in  the  Presidential  office,  and  however  it  may  be 
regretted,  he  acts  within  his  rights  in  adhering  to  the  tenets 
and  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  party.  With  equal  con- 
sistency he  must  expect  all  men  who  believe  in  the  superiority 
of  Republican  principles  and  policies,  and  in  the  superiority 
of  the  representatives  and  personnel  of  the  Republican  party 
to  legislate  and  administer  the  affairs  of  government,  to  sup- 
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port  the  candidates  of  that  party  as  earnestly  and  as  contin- 
uously as  he  supports  the  candidates  of  his  own. 

I  speak  of  the  President  out  of  no  desire  to  inject  per- 
sonalities and  only  as  the  leader  of  his  party.  What  I  say 
applies  equally  to  others  who  seem  to  think  that  partisanship 
should  be  a  special  privilege  of  one  class  or  party.  It  is  only 
fair  to  repeat  that  the  President  is  perfectly,  though  nega- 
tively, candid,  and  makes  no  high-flown  asservations  about 
non-partisanship  while  pursuing  a  contrary  policy. 

WE  ARE  NO  LONGER  ISOLATED  POLITICALLY 

A  LL  effort  to  estop  partisanship,  even  if  it  could  be  pre- 
vented  or  should  be  prevented,  is  of  no  avail.  Yet  this 
partisanship  should  be  and  can  be  confined  to  proper  bounds. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  no  longer  isolated  politically. 
Heretofore  the  extremities  and  violences  of  our  campaign 
methods  have  made  appeal  in  foreign  countries  only  to  stu- 
dents of  the  curious  and  regarded  by  them  only  as  inex- 
plicable or  amusing  Americanisms.  Now  our  situation  is 
different.  We  must  speak  in  language  that  is  known  in  Eng- 
land, in  France,  and  in  Germany.  When  our  political  fervor 
leads  us  into  superflage  and  exaggerated  generality,  however 
spectacular,  we  cannot  explain  either  to  our  allies  or  to  our 
enemies  that  it  was  not  meant  as  said.  They  will  interpret 
our  political  expletives  by  the  dictionary  and  construe  our 
words  not  by  definitions  that  modify  them  for  us,  but  by  their 
actual  meanings. 

For  example,  the  word  ''  disloyal  "  has  a  very  cogent 
dictionary  meaning.  There  is  not  a  country  at  war,  except  our 
own,  wherein  it  is  bandied  about  with  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  a  firing  squad  is  and  should  be  its  corollary  in 
time  of  war.  In  the  local  campaigns  we  have  had  since  war 
began  it  has  been  used  so  extravagantly  as  to  actually  give 
warrant  for  the  impression  in  foreign  lands  that  most  of  our 
citizens  are  traitors  to  the  country.  For  several  men  against 
whom,  in  the  excitement  of  partisanship,  it  was  raised  have 
been  elected  to  office,  and  are  truly  as  patriotic  and  loyal  as 
the  men  who  were  defeated. 
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OUR  LINGUAL  LICENSE  MISUNDERSTOOD  ABROAD 

T  N  a  Congressional  election  in  New  Hampshire,  just  a  short 
time  after  the  war  began,  the  Democratic  whip  in  the 
Senate  and  the  recognized  spokesman  for  the  President  in 
that  body,  declared  that  a  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate 
would  be  a  vote  "  for  Prussianism  and  the  Kaiser/'  Yet  the 
majority  of  those  voting  cast  such  a  vote  and  the  man  elected 
has  been  as  ardent  in  support  of  the  Administration  as  any 
Democrat.  How  can  we  expect  a  charge  made  with  such 
authority  to  be  understood  in  Germany  as  consisting  of  mere 
lingual  license?  What  would  our  construction  be  had  the 
same  things  occurred  in  Germany,  or  France,  or  England? 

That  was  not  an  isolated  instance.  It  has  had  its  coun- 
terpart in  most  of  the  other  elections  that  have  occurred  since 
the  war  began.  In  the  Massachusetts  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign last  fall  a  member  of  President  Wilson's  Administra- 
tion declared  the  nation  would  accept  the  election  of  a  Dem- 
ocrat as  a  demonstration  of  patriotism.  The  State  failed  to 
make  such  a  ''  demonstration  "  by  a  majority  of  90,tDOo!  The 
State's  troops  are  still  in  service  and  nobody  has  heard  more 
of  Massachusetts'  ''  disloyalty." 

Similar  displays  of  dangerous  and  misleading  political 
bantering  talk  has  been  made  in  all  campaigns  since  we  de- 
clared war.  In  the  Wisconsin  election  there  was  some  divis- 
ion between  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal  or  indifferent.  That 
issue  was  not  confined  to  its  legitimate  bounds  even  there,  but 
was  permitted  to  percolate  with  jarring  and  disrupting  effect 
the  ranks  of  the  fully  loyal,  all  because  they  saw  fit  to  divide 
along  party  lines.  That  contest  developed  a  new  measure  of 
patriotism,  which  was  that  "  the  McLemore  resolution,  the 
embargo  issue  and  the  armed  neutrality  issue  presented  the 
first  opportunities  to  apply  the  acid  test  in  our  country  to  dis- 
close true  loyalty  and  genuine  Americanism." 

WHERE  HAS  THE  ''  ACID  TEST  "  BEEN  APPLIED  TO  DEMOCRATS? 

T  F  such  "  acid  tests  "  are  to  be  applied  they  should  be  em- 
ployed impartially  without  regard  to  party  and  should 
not  be  applicable  either  to  Republicans  or  Democrats  alone. 
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Yet  where  has  the  test  been  appHed  to  Democrats?  Men 
whom  it  would  have  ehminated  from  the  ranks  of  the  ''  truly 
loyal  "  have  been  appomted  to  high  and  important  office,  as  in 
the  case  of  ex-Representative  Kent,  now  a  member  of  the 
Tariff  Board,  by  the  same  power  that  defined  it.  And  others 
of  like  record  on  those  or  analogous  pre-war  measures  have 
had  their  loyalty  preferred  over  that  of  other  men  with  con- 
trary records  or  none  at  all  upon  these  measures.  Hon. 
Finley  H.  Gray  of  Indiana,  who  opposed  the  Administra- 
tion's preparedness  measures,  even  presenting  a  minority 
report  and  speaking  against  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
Navy,  had  the  full  support  of  the  Administration  in  his  race 
for  Congress  last  year. 

I  am  for  rooting  out  and  branding  and  punishing  every 
form  of  disloyalty  to  the  country  in  this  w^ar,  whether  it  is 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican,  Democratic,  Socialist 
or  other  parties,  or  no  party  at  all.  No  legitimate  "  test " 
will  be  opposed  by  me  and  I  don't  believe  by  others  of  posi- 
tion in  the  Republican  party.  And  there  is  no  test  based 
upon  the  records  of  words  or  actions  which  will  not  relegate 
more  conspicuous  Democrats  than  conspicuous  Republicans ; 
for  veritably  upon  all  those  measures  arising  before  or  since 
the  declaration  of  war  that  have  been  proffered  as  bases  for 
tests  there  has  been  less  dissent  by  responsible  Republicans 
than  by  responsible  Democrats. 

Apply  the  tests  but  apply  them  universally,  without  par- 
tisan bias  or  partisan  favor. 

Indeed,  though  it  pains  me  to  say  it,  there  is  enough 
disloyalty  abroad  in  this  country  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  loyal,  without  the  loyal — and  the  bulk  of  both  parties  are 
such — turning  on  each  other  with  baseless  accusations  and 
thereby  giving  leeway  to  real  sedition. 

NOT  DISLOYAL  TO  DISAGREE  ABOUT  MEASURES 

T^HERE  is  plenty  of  room  for  division  between  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  outside  of  the  national  aims  on 
which  they  all  should  and  most  of  them  do  agree.     A  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  best  measures  for  furthering  those  aims, 
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unless  it  tends  toward  demoralization  or  disruption,  can  in 
no  sense  comprise  disloyalty  to  the  country. 

The  inevitable  clash  between  the  two  big  parties  can  be 
made  of  valuable  service  to  the  country,  provided  it  is  prop- 
erly restricted  and  ridden  of  that  wordy  extravagance  and 
misuse  of  terms  which  with  us  is  a  great  political  sin.  There 
is  a  wide  field  for  legitimate  discussion  of  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war,  and  instead  of  such  a  discussion  between  candidates 
and  party  rivals  tending  to  lessen  the  national  determination 
and  undermine  the  national  morale,  it  should  really  promote 
both.  However,  there  should  be  no  field  for  petty  complaint, 
baseless  accusation  and  unfounded  intimation. 

The  Republicans  have  made  full  demonstration  of  their 
readiness  to  subordinate  party  interests  and  to  join  with  the 
members  of  any  and  every  party  in  any  and  every  way  to 
speed  the  war  to  a  victorious  end.  In  view  of  the  program 
that  has  been  forced  upon  them  through  the  adherence  of 
their  rivals  to  partisan  expediency,  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  self-respect  permits  no  other  course  than  the  acceptance 
of  the  gauge  of  battle  and  to  urge  the  election  of  Republicans 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  principles  and  policies  we  deem 
best  and  likely  to  contribute  most  efifectively  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  wisest  solution  of  the  in- 
numerable economic,  financial  and  social  problems  which  will 
confront  us. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  IN  OFFICE  BEHIND  THE  WAR  AIMS 

A  ND  the  record  of  Republicans  in  office,  as  I  have  shown, 
precludes  any  danger  of  an  empasse  resulting  from  the 
election  of  a  Republican  Congress.  Such  a  result  would 
probably  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Government  and  would 
provide  a  curb  on  extravagances  and  a  guard  against  un- 
necessary delays. 

The  Republicans  in  control  of  Congress  would  act  as 
they  have  acted  in  minority ;  that  is,  they  would  support  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  every  proper  and  pos- 
sible way. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  w^ho, 
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though  not  disloyal,  have  favored  tarrying  measures  in  the 
hope  that  the  war  would  be  won  without  our  doing  a  great 
deal  to  win  it.  This  attitude  is  dangerous  and  must  be  over- 
come. We  must  think  only  of  victory  and  quit  thinking  of 
how  we  may  get  it  without  putting  forth  the  fullest  effort. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  am  a  partisan  Republican. 
But  before  and  above  that  I  am  an  American.  As  a  Republi- 
can I  shall  be  loyal  to  party  so  far  as  such  does  not  conflict 
with  duty  to  my  country,  and  I  believe  it  the  duty  of  Repub- 
licans to  put  forth  the  fullest  vigor  in  the  fight  that  has  been 
forced  upon  them. 

But  I  believe  it  best  that  the  Republicans  remain  in  the 
minority  than  that  one  word  should  be  uttered,  one  charge 
made,  though  based  upon  the  solidest  fact,  or  a  single  action 
taken  which  would  delay  by  a  single  day  that  honorable  vic- 
tory the  country  must  win. 
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PRISONER 

What  a  Canadian  Soldier  Saw  and  Suffered  in  the 
*' Black  Hole  of  Germany" 

By  PRIVATE  -JACK "  EVANS 

[4th  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  RIFLES] 

Note  :  John  Evans,  of  Toronto,  enlisted  early  in  the  war  and  sailed  overseas 
in  the  Spring  of  1915.  He  had  a  year's  hard  fighting,  was  captured  near  Ypres 
and  for  sixteen  months  toiled  in  the  worst  prison  camp  in  Germany,  the  West- 
phalia coal  mines.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  few  prisoners  to  escape  from  Ger- 
many but,  zvith  his  companion,  is  probably  the  only  one  to  have  sufficient  pluck 
and  strength  left  to  get  azvay  after  a  year  and  four  months  of  the  living  hell  to 
which  the  British  especially  were  subjugated.  It  was  his  fourth  attempt  to  get 
away;  twice  he  was  captured  by  bloodhounds  and  once  when  ivithin  200  yards  of 
Holland.  He  carries  shrapnel  wounds  and  is  still  suffering  from  being  gassed 
at  Zillebeke. 

1WAS  in  Germany  as  a  prisoner  of  war  from  June,  1916, 
to  September,  191 7. 

My  story  starts  with  my  capture  at  the  third  battle 
of  Ypres.  The  Fourth  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  were  in  the 
front  Hne  at  Zillebeke.  We  had  been  terribly  pounded  by 
German  artillery,  in  fact,  almost  annihilated.  After  a  hideous 
night,  morning,  June  2,  1916,  dawned  beautiful  and  clear.  At 
5 130  I  turned  in  for  a  little  sleep  with  four  other  fellows  who 
made  up  the  machine  gun  crew  with  me.  Lance-Corporal 
Wedgwood,  in  charge  of  the  gun,  remained  awake  to  clean  it. 
I  had  just  got  into  a  sound  sleep  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  crust  of  the  earth  were  torn  asunder  in  one  mammoth 
explosion,  and  I  found  myself  buried  beneath  sand  bags  and 
loose  earth.  I  escaped  death  only  by  a  miracle  and  managed 
to  dig  my  way  out.  A  giant  shell  had  blown  up  our  dugout. 
Two  of  the  boys  were  killed. 

"  We're  in  for  it,"  said  Wedgewood.  ''  They'll  keep  this 
up  for  a  while  and  they'll  come  over.  We  must  get  the  gun 
out." 
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The  gun  had  been  buried  by  the  explosion,  but  we  man- 
aged to  get  it  out  and  were  cleaning  it  up  again  when  another 
trench  mortar  shell  came  over.  It  destroyed  all  but  300 
rounds  of  our  ammunition.  Then  the  bombardment  started 
in  earnest.  Shells  rained  on  us  like  hail  stones.  The  German 
artillery  started  a  barrage  behind  us  that  looked  almost  like  a 
wall  of  flame ;  so  we  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  whatever 
of  help  reaching  us. 

Our  men  dropped  off  one  by  one.  The  walls  of  our 
trench  were  battered  to  greasy  sand  heaps.  The  dead  lay 
everywhere.  Soon  only  Wedgewood,  another  chap  and  my- 
self were  left. 

''  They've  cleaned  us  out  now.  The  whole  battalion's 
gone/'  he  said. 

As  far  as  we  could  see  along  the  line  there  was  nothing 
left,  not  even  trenches — just  churned  up  earth  and  mutilated 
bodies.  The  gallant  Fourth  had  stood  its  ground  in  the  face 
of  probably  the  worst  hell  that  had  yet  visited  the  Canadian 
lines  and  had  been  wiped  out ! 

It  was  not  long  before  the  other  fellow  was  finished  by  a 
piece  of  shrapnel.  I  was  wounded  in  the  back  with  a  splinter 
from  a  shell  which  broke  overhead  and  then  another  got  me 
in  the  knee.  I  bled  freely,  but  luckily  neither  wound  was 
serious.  About  1 130  we  saw  a  star  shell  go  up  over  the 
German  lines. 

"  They're  coming!  "  cried  Wedgewood,  and  we  jumped 
to  the  gun. 

The  Germans  were  about  seventy-five  yards  off  when 
we  got  the  gun  trained  on  them.  We  gave  them  our  300 
rounds  and  did  great  damage ;  the  oncoming  troops  wavered 
and  the  front  line  crumpled  up,  but  the  rest  came  on. 

What  followed  does  not  remain  very  clearly  in  my  mind. 
We  tried  to  retreat.  Every  move  was  agony  for  me.  We  did 
not  go  far,  however.  Some  of  the  Germans  had  got  around 
us  and  we  ran  right  into  four  of  them.  We  doubled  back  and 
found  ourselves  completely  surrounded.  A  ring  of  steel  and 
fierce,  pitiless  eyes !  I  expected  they  would  butcher  us  there 
and  then.    The  worst  we  got,  however,  was  a  series  of  kicks 
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as  we  were  marching  through  the  hnes  in  the  German  com- 
munication trenches. 

HORRORS  Oi^   ''  SANDSTORM  ''  SOUP 

XI/E  were  given  quick  treatment  at  a  dressing  station  and 
escorted  with  other  prisoners  back  to  Menin  by 
Uhlans.  The  wounded  were  made  to  get  along  as  best  they 
could.  We  passed  through  several  small  towns  where  the 
Belgian  people  tried  to  give  us  food.  The  Uhlans  rode  along 
and  thrust  them  back  with  their  lances  in  the  most  cold- 
blooded way.  We  reached  Menin  about  lo  o'clock  that  night 
and  were  given  black  bread  and  coffee — or  something  that 
passed  by  that  name.  The  night  was  spent  in  a  horse  stable 
with  guards  all  around  us  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  next  day 
we  were  lined  up  before  a  group  of  German  officers,  who 
asked  us  questions  about  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  the 
British  forces,  and  we  lied  extravagantly.  They  knew  we 
were  lying,  and  finally  gave  it  up. 

During  the  next  day  and  a  half,  traveling  in  cattle 
trucks,  we  had  one  meal,  a  bowl  of  soup.  It  was  weak  and 
nauseating.  We  took  it  gratefully,  however,  for  we  were 
nearly  starved. 

Finally  we  arrived  at  Dulmen  camp,  where  I  was  kept 
two  months.  The  food  was  bad,  and  very,  very  scanty.  For 
breakfast  we  had  black  bread  and  coffee;  for  dinner,  soup  (I 
still  shudder  at  the  thought  of  turnip  soup),  and  sometimes  a 
bit  of  dog  meat  for  supper,  a  gritty,  tasteless  porridge,  which 
we  called  ''  sand  storm.''  We  used  to  sit  around  with  our 
bowls  of  this  concoction  and  extract  a  grim  comfort  from  the 
hope  that  some  day  Kaiser  Bill  would  be  in  captivity  and  we 
might  be  allowed  to  feed  him  on  ''  sand  storm." 

While  I  was  at  Dulmen  we  had  quite  a  number  of  vis- 
itors. One  day  Mr.  Gerard,  the  American  Ambassador,  ap- 
peared. He  looked  us  over  with  great  concern  and  asked  us 
a  number  of  questions.  "  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 
he  asked  as  he  was  leaving. 

"  See  if  you  can  get  them  to  give  us  more  food,"  one  of 
us  begged. 
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''  I  shall  speak  to  the  camp  commander  about  it,"  prom- 
ised Mr.  Gerard. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  he  did  so — but  there  was  no  change 
in  the  menu  and  no  increase  in  the  quantities  served. 

After  two  months  at  Dulmen  prison  camp  we  got  word 
that  we  were  to  be  sent  to  work  on  a  farm.  We  conjured  up 
visions  of  open  fields  and  fresh  air  and  clean  straw  to  sleep  in 
and  perhaps  even  real  food  to  eat.  They  loaded  fifty  of  us 
into  one  car  and  sent  us  off,  and  when  we  reached  our  farm 
we  found  it  was  a  coal  mine ! 

As  we  tumbled  off  the  train,  stiff,  weary  and  disap- 
pointed, we  were  regarded  curiously  by  a  small  group  of 
people  who  worked  in  the  mines.  They  were  a  heavy  looking 
lot — oldish  men  with  beards,  and  dull,  stolid  women.  They 
regarded  us  with  sullen  hostility,  but  there  was  no  fire  in  their 
antagonism.  Some  of  the  men  spat  and  muttered  '^  Schwein- 
hunds !  '^    That  was  all. 

We  were  marched  off  to  the  "  Black  Hole."  It  was  a 
large  camp  with  large  frame  buildings,  which  had  been 
erected  especially  for  the  purpose.  There  was  one  building 
for  the  French  prisoners,  one  for  the  Russians  and  one  for 
the  British  and  Canadian  contingent.  Barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments surrounded  the  camp  and  there  were  sentries  with 
drawn  bayonets  everywhere. 


IN  THE  ''  BLACK  HOLE  OF  GERMANY  " 


\\l  E  were  greeted  with  considerable  interest  by  the  other 
prisoners.  There  were  about  two  hundred  of  our  men 
there  and  all  of  them  seemed  in  bad  shape.  They  had  been 
subjected  to  the  heaviest  kind  of  work  on  the  slenderest 
rations  and  were  pretty  well  worn  out. 

Some  of  us  were  selected  for  the  mine  and  some  were 
told  off  for  coke  making,  which,  as  we  soon  learned,  was 
sheer  unadulterated  hell.  I  was  selected  for  the  coke  mine 
and  put  in  three  days  at  it — three  days  of  smarting  eyes  and 
burning  lungs,  of  aching  and  weary  muscles.  Then  my  chum, 
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Billy  Flanagan,  was  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  falling 
coal  and  killed.  There  were  no  safeguards  in  the  mine  and 
the  same  accident  might  occur  again  at  any  time.  So  we 
struck. 

The  officers  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  were  lined 
up  and  ordered  to  stand  rigidly  at ''  attention.''  No  food  was 
served,  not  even  a  glass  of  water  was  allowed  us.  We  stood 
there  for  thirty-six  hours.  Man  after  man  fainted  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  When  one  of  us  dropped  he  was  dragged  out  of 
the  ranks  to  a  corner,  where  a  bucket  of  water  was  thrown 
over  him,  and,  as  soon  as  consciousness  returned,  he  was 
yanked  to  his  feet  and  forced  to  return  to  the  line.  All  this 
time  sentries  marched  up  and  down  and  if  one  of  us  moved 
we  got  a  jab  with  the  butt  end  of  the  gun.  Every  half  hour 
an  officer  would  come  along  and  bark  out  at  us : 

*'Are  you  for  work  ready  now?  '' 

Finally,  when  some  of  our  fellows  were  on  the  verge  of 
insanity,  we  gave  in  in  a  body. 

After  that  things  settled  down  into  a  steady  and  dull 
routine.  We  were  routed  out  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  sentries  would  come  in  and  beat  the  butts  of  their  rifles 
on  the  wooden  floor  and  roar  ''  Raus !  "  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices.  If  any  sleep-sodden  prisoners  lingered  a  second  they 
were  roughly  hauled  out  and  kicked  into  active  obedience. 
Then  a  cup  of  black  coffee  was  served  out  to  us  and  at  5 
o'clock  we  were  marched  to  the  mines.  There  was  a  dressing 
room  at  the  mine  where  we  stripped  off  our  prisoners'  garb 
and  donned  working  clothes.  We  stayed  in  the  mines  until 
3 130  in  the  afternoon  and  the  ''  staggers  " — our  pet  name  for 
the  foremen — saw  to  it  that  we  had  a  busy  time  of  it.  Then 
we  changed  back  into  our  prison  clothes  and  marched  to  bar- 
racks, where  a  bowl  of  turnip  soup  was  given  us  and  a  half- 
pound  of  bread.  We  were  supposed  to  save  some  of  the  bread 
to  eat  with  our  coffee  in  the  morning.  Our  hunger  was  so 
great,  however,  that  there  was  rarely  any  of  the  bread  left  in 
the  morning.  At  7  o'clock  we  received  another  bowl  of  turnip 
soup  and  were  then  supposed  to  go  to  bed. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  parcels  of  food  that  we  re- 
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ceived  from  friends  at  home  and  from  the  Red  Cross  wt 
would  certainly  have  starved.  We  were  able  to  eke  out  our 
prison  fare  by  carefully  husbanding  the  food  that  came  from 
the  outside. 

The  citizens  working  in  the  mines  when  I  first  arrived 
were  mostly  middle-aged.  Many  were  quite  venerable  in  ap- 
pearance and  of  little  actual  use.  They  were  v^illing  enough 
to  work  and  work  hard;  but  they  complained  continually 
about  the  lack  of  food. 

That  was  the  burden  of  their  conversation,  always,  food 
— bread,  butter,  potatoes,  schinken  (ham) !  They  were  living 
on  meagre  rations  and  the  situation  grew  steadily  worse.  The 
people  that  I  worked  with  were  in  almost  as  bad  a  plight  as 
we  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  I  could 
detect  sad  changes  in  them. 

GERMAN  MINERS  ALSO  SUFFERED 

T^HE  German  miners  were  quite  as  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  officers  as  we  were.  Discipline  was  rigid  and  they 
were  '^  strafed  ''  for  any  infraction  of  rules ;  that  is,  they  were 
subjected  to  cuts  in  pay.  Lateness,  laziness  or  insubordina- 
tion were  punished  by  the  deduction  of  so  many  marks  from 
their  weekly  earnings,  and  all  on  the  say-so  of  the  '^  stagger  '' 
in  charge  of  the  squad.  At  a  certain  hour  each  day  an  official 
would  come  around  and  hand  each  civilian  a  slip  of  paper.  I 
asked  one  of  my  companions  what  it  was  all  about. 

"  Bread  tickets,"  he  explained.  "  If  they  don't  turn  up 
for  work  they  don't  get  their  bread  tickets  and  have  to  go 
hungry." 

The  same  rule  applied  to  the  women  who  worked  around 
the  head  of  the  mine,  pushing  carts  and  loading  the  coal.  If 
they  came  to  work  they  received  their  bread  tickets ;  if  they 
failed  to  turn  up  the  little  mouths  at  home  would  go  unfed  for 
a  day. 

I  often  used  to  stop  for  a  moment  or  so  on  my  way  to  or 
from  the  pit-head  and  watch  these  poor  women  at  work. 
Some  of  them  went  barefoot,  but  the  most  of  them  wore 
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wooden  shoes.  They  appeared  to  be  pretty  much  of  one  class, 
uneducated,  dull  and  just  about  as  ruggedly  built  as  their 
men.  They  seemed  quite  capable  of  handling  the  heavy  work 
given  them.  There  were  exceptions,  however.  Here  and 
there  among  the  gray-clad  groups  I  could  pick  out  women  of 
a  slenderer  mould.  These  were  women  of  refinement  and 
good  education  who  had  been  compelled  to  turn  to  any  class 
of  work  to  feed  their  children.  Their  husbands  and  sons  were 
at  the  front  or  already  killed. 

The  food  restrictions  caused  bitterness  among  all  the 
mine  workers.  There  were  angry  discussions  whenever  a 
group  of  them  got  together.  For  several  days  this  became 
very  marked. 

"  There's  going  to  be  trouble  here,''  my  friend,  the  Eng- 
lish Tommy,  told  me.  "  These  people  say  their  families  are 
starving.    They  will  strike  one  of  these  days." 

The  very  next  day,  as  we  marched  up  to  work  in  the  dull 
gray  of  the  early  morning,  we  found  noisy  crowds  of  men  and 
women  around  the  buildings  at  the  mine.  A  ring  of  sentries 
had  been  placed  all  around. 

"  Strike's  on !  There's  a  bread  strike  all  through  the 
mining  country !  "  was  the  whispered  news  that  ran  down  the 
line  of  prisoners.  We  were  delighted,  because  it  meant  that 
we  would  have  a  holiday.  The  authorities  did  not  dare  to  let 
us  go  into  the  mines  with  the  civilians  out ;  they  were  afraid 
we  might  wreck  it.  So  we  were  marched  back  to  camp  and 
allowed  to  stay  there  until  the  strike  was  over. 

The  strike  ended  finally  and  the  people  came  back  to 
work,  jubilant.  The  authorities  had  given  in  for  two  reasonS; 
as  far  as  we  could  judge.  The  first  was  the  dire  need  of  coaL 
which  made  any  interruption  of  work  at  the  mines  a  calamity. 
The  second  was  the  fact  that  food  riots  were  occurring  in 
many  parts  and  it  was  deemed  wise  to  placate  the  people. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  workers  was  not  complete.  The 
very  next  day  we  noticed  signs  plastered  up  in  conspicuous 
places  with  the  familiar  word  ''  Verboten  "  in  bold  type  at  the 
top.  One  of  our  fellows  who  could  read  German  edged  up 
close  enough  to  see  one  of  the  placards. 
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""  There  won't  be  any  more  strikes,"  he  informed  us. 
"  The  authorities  have  made  it  illegal  for  more  than  four 
civilians  to  stand  together  at  any  time  or  talk  together.  Any 
infringement  of  the  rule  will  be  jail  for  them.  That  means 
no  more  meetings.'' 


(t ^ ,  ^,} 


WE  CAN  T  BEAT  YOU,     SAID  GERMANS 

np  HERE  was  much  muttering  in  the  mine  that  day,  but  it 
was  done  in  groups  of  four  or  less.  I  learned  after- 
ward, when  I  became  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  language 
and  with  the  miners  themselves  to  talk  with  them,  that  they 
bitterly  resented  this  order. 

I  found  that  the  active  leaders  in  the  strike  shortly  after- 
ward disappeared  from  the  mine.  Those  who  could  possibly 
be  passed  for  military  service  were  drafted  into  the  army. 
This  was  intended  as  an  intimation  to  the  rest  that  they  must 
"'  be  good  "  in  future.  The  fear  of  being  drafted  for  the  army 
hung  over  them  all  like  a  thunder  cloud  which  might  burst  at 
any  moment.  They  knew  what  it  meant  and  they  feared  it 
above  everything. 

When  I  first  arrived  at  the  mine  there  were  quite  a  few 
able-bodied  men  and  boys  around  i6  and  17  years  of  age  at 
work  there.  Gradually  they  were  weeded  out  for  the  army. 
When  I  left  none  were  there  but  the  oldest  men  and  those 
who  could  not  possibly  qualify  for  any  branch  of  the  service. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  my  experience  at  the  mine  I  was 
able  to  talk  more  or  less  freely  with  my  fellow-workers.  A 
few  of  the  Germans  had  picked  up  a  little  English.  There 
was  one  fellow  who  had  a  son  in  the  United  States  and  who 
knew  about  as  much  English  as  I  knew  German,  and  we  were 
able  to  converse.  If  I  did  not  know  the  "  Deutsch  "  for  what 
I  wanted  to  say  he  generally  could  understand  it  in  English. 
He  was  continually  making  terrific  indictments  of  the  Ger- 
man government,  yet  he  hated  England  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  would  splutter  and  get  purple  in  the  face  whenever  he 
mentioned  the  word.  However,  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  be  decent  to  isolated  specimens  of  Englishmen. 
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I  first  got  talking  with  Fritz  one  day  when  the  papers 
had  announced  the  repulse  of  a  British  attack  on  the  West- 
ern front. 

''  It's  always  the  same.  They  are  always  attacking  us/' 
he  cursed.  "  Of  course,  it's  true  that  we  repulse  them.  They 
are  but  English  and  they  can't  break  the  German  army.  But 
how  are  we  to  win  the  war  if  it  is  always  the  English  who 
attack?" 

''  Do  you  still  think  Germany  can  win?  "  I  asked. 

''  No !  "  He  fairly  spat  at  me.  ''  We  can't  beat  you  now. 
But  you  can't  beat  us !  This  war  will  go  on  until  your  pig- 
headed Lloyd  George  gives  in." 

''  Or,"  I  suggested,  gently,  "  until  your  pig-headed 
Junker  Government  gives  in." 

''  They  never  will !  "  he  said,  a  little  proudly,  but  sadly 
too.  "  Every  man  will  be  killed  in  the  army — my  two  sons, 
all — and  we  will  starve  before  it  is  all  over !  " 

The  German  citizens,  in  that  section  at  least,  had  given 
up  hope  of  being  able  to  score  the  big  victory  that  was  in 
every  mind  when  the  war  started.  What  the  outcome  would 
be  did  not  seem  to  be  clear  to  them.  All  they  knew  was  that 
the  work  meant  misery  for  them  and  that,  as  far  as  they  could 
see,  this  misery  would  continue  on  and  on  indefinitely.  They 
had  lost  confidence  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  stereotyped  rubber-stamped  kind  of  official  news  that 
got  into  the  papers  did  not  satisfy  them.  Many's  the  time  I 
heard  bitter  curses  heaped  upon  the  Hohenzollerns  by  lips 
that  were  flabby  and  colorless  from  starvation. 

There  was  much  excitement  among  them  when,  early  in 
191 7,  the  news  spread  that  unrestricted  submarine  warfare 
was  to  be  resumed.  Old  Fritz  came  over  to  me  with  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand  and  his  eyes  fairly  popping  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  This  will  end  it !  "  he  declared.  ''  We  are  going  to 
starve  you  out,  you  English." 

"  You'll  bring  America  in,"  I  told  him. 

"  No,  no !  "  he  said,  quite  confidently.  ''  The  Yankees 
won't  come  in.    They  are  making  too  much  money  as  it  is. 
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They  won't  fight.  See,  here  it  is  in  the  paper.  It  is  stated 
clearly  here  that  the  United  States  will  not  fight.  It  doesn't 
dare  to  fight!" 

BRUTALITY  TO  THE  PRISONERS 

13  UT  when  the  news  came  that  the  United  States  had  actu- 
ally declared  war  they  were  a  sad  lot.  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  pump  old  Fritz  about  the  views  of  his  com- 
panions. 

''  It's  bad,  bad,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  dolefully. 

''  Then  you  are  afraid  of  the  Americans,  after  all?  "  I 
said. 

Fritz  laughed,  with  a  short,  contemptuous  note.  "  No, 
it  is  not  that,"  he  said.  ''  England  will  be  starved  out  before 
the  Americans  can  come  in  and  then  it  will  all  be  over.  But 
— just  bet  wen  us,  you  and  me — most  of  us  here  were  intend- 
ing to  go  to  America,  after  the  war,  where  we  would  be  free 
from  all  this.  But — now  the  United  States  won't  let  us  in 
after  the  war !  " 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  the  papers  announced 
the  refusal  of  the  English  labor  delegates  to  go  to  Stockholm. 
One  excited  miner  struck  me  across  the  face  with  the  open 
newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"Always,  always  the  same !  "  he  almost  screamed.  "  The 
English  block  everything.  They  will  not  join  and  what  good 
can  come  now  of  the  conference?  They  will  not  be  content 
and  the  war  must  go  on !  " 

The  food  shortage  reached  a  crisis  about  the  time  that  I 
managed,  after  three  futile  attempts,  to  escape.  Frequently, 
when  the  people  took  their  bread  tickets  to  the  stores  they 
found  that  supplies  had  been  exhausted  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  obtained.  Prices  had  gone  sky  high.  Bacon, 
for  instance,  $2.50  and  more  a  pound.  A  cake  of  soap  cost 
85  cents.  Cleanliness  became  a  luxury.  These  prices  are 
indicative  of  the  whole  range  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  the 
struggle  these  poor  mine  people  were  having  to  keep  alive 
at  all. 
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At  this  time  our  parcels  from  England  were  coming 
along  fairly  regularly  and  we  were  better  off  for  food  than 
the  Germans  themselves.  Owing  to  the  long  shift  we  were 
compelled  to  do  in  the  mines  we  fell  into  the  habit  of  ''  hoard- 
ing ''  our  food  parcels  and  carrying  a  small  lunch  to  the  mines 
each  day.  These  lunches  had  to  be  carefully  secreted  or  the 
Germans  would  steal  them.  They  could  not  understand  how 
it  was  that  starving  England  could  send  food  abroad  to  us. 
The  sight  of  these  lunches  helped  to  undermine  their  faith  in 
the  truth  of  the  official  information  they  read  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Our  lot  at  the  mines  was  almost  unendurable.  We  were 
supposed  to  receive  four  and  a  half  marks  (90  cents)  a  week 
for  our  labor,  but  there  was  continual  ''  strafing ''  to  reduce 
the  amount.  If  we  looked  sideways  at  a  '*  stagger ''  we  were 
likely  to  receive  a  welt  with  a  pick  handle  and  a  strafe  of 
several  marks.  Sometimes  we  only  received  a  mark  or  two 
for  a  week's  work.  Most  of  this  we  spent  for  soap.  It  was 
impossible  to  work  in  the  mine  and  not  become  indescribably 
dirty  and  soap  became  an  absolute  necessity. 

We  lived  under  conditions  of  great  discomfort  in  the 
camp,  250  of  us  in  30  x  30  quarters.  There  were  two  stoves 
in  the  building  in  which  coke  was  burned,  but  the  place  was 
terribly  cold.  The  walls  at  all  seasons  were  so  damp  that 
pictures  tacked  up  on  them  mildewed  in  a  short  time.  Our 
bunks  contained  straw  which  was  never  replenished  and  we 
all  became  infested  with  fleas.  Some  nights  it  was  impossible 
to  sleep  on  account  of  the  activity  of  these  pests.  On  account 
of  the  dampness  and  cold  we  always  slept  in  our  clothes. 


THREE  FUTILE  ATTEMPTS  TO  ESCAPE 


D 


ISCIPLINE  was  rigorous  and  cruel.  We  were  knocked 
around  and  given  terms  of  solitary  confinement  and 
made  to  stand  at  attention  for  hours  at  the  least  provocation. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  were  killed — murdered,  by  the  cruelty. 
It  became  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand.  One  day 
seven  of  us  got  together  and  made  a  solemn  compact  to 
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escape.  We  would  keep  at  it,  we  decided,  no  matter  what 
happened,  until  we  got  away.  Six  of  us  are  now  safely  at 
home.  The  seventh,  my  chum,  J.  W.  Nicholson,  of  Winni- 
peg, is  still  a  prisoner. 

I  made  four  attempts  to  escape  before  I  finally  succeeded. 
The  first  time  a  group  of  us  made  a  tunnel  out  under  the  bar- 
ricade, starting  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  barracks.  We 
crawled  out  at  night  and  had  put  fifteen  miles  between  us  and 
the  camp  before  we  were  finally  caught.  I  got  seven  days' 
''  black ''  that  time,  solitary  confinement  in  a  narrow  stone 
cell,  without  a  ray  of  light,  on  black  bread  and  water. 

The  second  attempt  was  again  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  A 
chum  of  mine,  William  Raesides,  who  had  come  over  with 
the  8th  C.  M.  R.'s,  was  my  companion  that  time.  We  were 
caught  by  bloodhounds  after  twenty  miles  and  they  gave  us 
ten  days'  "  black/' 

The  third  attempt  was  made  in  company  with  my  chum 
Nicholson,  and  we  planned  it  out  very  carefully.  Friends  in 
England  sent  through  suits  of  civilian  clothes  to  us. 

The  next  day  we  dressed  up  for  the  attempt  by  putting 
on  our  ''  civics  "  first  and  then  drawing  our  prisoner's  uni- 
form on  over  them.  When  we  got  to  the  mine  we  took  off 
the  uniform  and  slipped  the  mining  clothes  on  over  the  others. 
We  worked  all  day.  Coming  up  from  work  in  the  late  after- 
noon, Nick  and  I  held  back  until  every  one  else  had  gone. 
We  went  up  alone  in  the  hoist  and  tore  off  our  mining  clothes 
as  we  ascended,  dropping  each  piece  back  into  the  pit  as  we 
discarded  it. 

It  was  fairly  dark  when  we  got  out  of  the  hoist  and  the 
guards  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  us.  There  was  a  small 
building  at  the  mine  head  where  we  prisoners  washed  and 
dressed  after  work  and  a  separate  exit  for  the  civilians.  Nick 
and  I  took  the  civilian  exit  and  walked  out  into  the  street 
without  any  interference. 

We  could  both  speak  enough  German  to  pass,  so  we 
boldly  struck  out  for  the  Dutch  border,  which  was  about  85 
miles  away,  traveling  only  during  the  night.  We  had  a  map 
that  a  miner  had  sold  to  us  for  a  cake  of  soap  and  we  guided 
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our  course  by  that.  We  got  to  the  border  line  without  any 
trouble  whatever,  but  were  caught  through  over-confidence, 
due  to  a  mistake  in  the  map.  Close  to  the  line  was  a  mile- 
post  indicating  that  a  certain  Dutch  town  was  two  miles  west. 
The  map  indicated  that  this  town  was  four  miles  within  the 
Dutch  border. 

"  We're  over ! ''  we  shouted  when  we  saw  that  welcome 
mile-post.  Throwing  caution  aside,  we  marched  boldly  for- 
ward, right  into  a  couple  of  sentries  with  fixed  bayonets ! 

It  was  two  weeks'  "  black  "  they  meted  out  to  us  that 
time.  The  Kommandant's  eyes  snapped  as  he  passed  sen- 
tence. I  knew  he  would  have  been  much  more  strict  on  me 
as  the  three-time  offender  had  it  not  been  that  the  need  for 
coal  was  so  dire  that  labor,  even  the  labor  of  a  recalcitrant 
prisoner,  was  valuable. 

''  No  prisoner  has  yet  escaped  from  this  Kommando ! '' 
he  shouted,  *'  and  none  shall.  Any  further  attempts  will  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity." 

Nevertheless  they  took  the  precaution  to  break  up  my 
partnership  with  Nicholson,  putting  him  on  the  night  shift.  I 
immediately  went  into  partnership  with  Private  W.  M.  Mas- 
ters, of  Toronto,  and  we  planned  to  make  our  getaway  by  an 
entirely  new  method. 

IN  HOLLAND — AND  FREE  ! 

'T^  HE  building  at  the  mine  where  we  changed  clothes  before 
and  after  work  was  equipped  with  a  bathroom  in  one 
corner,  with  a  window  with  one  iron  bar  intersecting.  Out- 
side the  window  was  a  bush  and  beyond  that  open  country. 
A  sentry  was  always  posted  outside  the  building,  but  he  had 
three  sides  to  watch  and  we  knew  that,  if  we  could  only  move 
that  bar,  we  could  manage  to  elude  the  sentry.  So  we  started 
to  work  on  the  bar. 

I  had  found  a  bit  of  wire  which  I  kept  secreted  about  me 
and  every  night,  after  washing  up,  we  would  dig  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  brickwork  around  the  bar.  It  was  slow, 
tedious  and  disappointing  work.     Gradually,  however,  we 
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scooped  the  brick  out  around  the  bar  and  after  nearly  four 
months'  steady  appHcation  we  had  it  so  loosened  that  a  sharp 
tug  would  pull  it  out. 

The  next  day  Masters  and  I  were  the  last  in  the  bath- 
room, and  when  the  sentry's  round  had  taken  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  building,  we  wrenched  out  the  bar,  raised  the  win- 
dow and  wriggled  through  head  first,  breaking  our  fall  in  the 
bush  outside.  We  got  through  without  attracting  attention 
and  ran  across  the  country  into  a  swamp,  where  we  soon  lost 
our  way  and  wallowed  around  all  night  up  to  our  knees  in  the 
bog,  suffering  severely  from  the  cold  and  damp.  Early  in  our 
flight  the  report  of  a  gun  from  the  camp  warned  us  that  our 
absence  had  been  discovered.  Our  adventure  in  the  swamp 
saved  us  from  capture,  for  the  roads  were  patrolled  by  cav- 
alry that  night. 

We  found  our  way  out  of  the  swamp  near  morning, 
emerging  on  the  western  side.  By  the  sale  of  more  soap  to 
miners  we  had  acquired  another  map  and  a  compass,  so  we 
had  little  difficulty  in  determining  our  whereabouts  and  set- 
tling our  course  for  the  border.  For  food  we  had  each 
brought  along  ten  biscuits,  the  result  of  several  weeks'  hoard- 
ing. A  biscuit  is  a  hard  and  almost  tasteless  substance,  but 
containing  certain  nutritious  qualities.  We  had  half  a  pound 
of  food  apiece  and  eighty-five  miles  to  go ! 

That  day  we  stayed  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  never 
stirring  for  a  moment  from  the  shelter  of  a  clump  of  bushes. 
One  slept  while  the  other  watched.  No  one  came  near  us 
and  we  heard  no  signs  of  our  pursuers.  Night  came  on  most 
mercifully  dark  and  we  struck  out  along  the  roads  at  a  smart 
clip. 

We  traveled  all  night,  making  probably  twenty-five 
miles.  It  was  necessary,  we  knew,  to  make  the  most  of  our 
strength  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dash.  As  our  food  gave 
out  we  would  be  less  capable  of  covering  the  ground.  So  we 
spurred  ourselves  on  to  renewed  effort  and  ate  the  miles  up 
in  a  sort  of  frenzy. 

This  kept  up  for  four  days  and  nights.  We  kept  going 
as  hard  as  our  waning  strength  would  permit  and  we  were 
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cautious  in  the  extreme.    Even  at  that  we  had  many  narrow 
escapes. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  was  when  we  struck  the  Lippe 
River.  Our  first  plan  was  to  swim  across,  but  we  found  that 
we  had  not  the  strength  left  for  this  feat.  We  lost  a  day  as  a 
result.  The  second  night  we  found  a  scow  tied  up  along  the 
bank  and  got  across  that  way. 

By  this  time  we  were  slowly  starving  on  our  feet,  we 
were  wet  through  continuously,  and  such  sleep  as  we  got  was 
broken  and  fitful.  Before  we  had  been  four  days  out  we  were 
reduced  to  gaunt,  tattered,  dirty  scarecrows.  We  staggered 
as  we  walked  and  sometimes  one  of  us  would  drop  on  the  road 
through  sheer  weakness.  Through  it  all  we  kept  up  our 
frenzy  for  speed  and  it  was  surprising  how  much  ground  we 
forced  ourselves  to  cover  in  a  night.  And,  no  matter  how 
much  the  pangs  of  hunger  gnawed  at  us,  we  conserved  our 
fast  dwindling  supply  of  biscuit.  Less  than  two  biscuits  a 
day  was  our  limit ! 

Finally  we  reached  a  point  that  I  recognized  from  my 
previous  attempt  to  escape.  It  was  about  four  miles  from 
the  border.  We  had  two  biscuits  left  between  us.  The  next 
day  we  feasted  royally  and  extravagantly  on  those  two  bis- 
cuits. No  longer  did  we  need  to  hoard  our  supplies,  for  the 
next  night  would  tell  the  tale. 

By  the  greatest  good  fortune  night  came  on  dark  and 
cloudy.  Not  a  star  showed  in  the  sky.  We  crawled  cau- 
tiously and  painfully  toward  the  border.  At  every  sound  we 
stopped  and  flattened  out.  Twice  we  saw  sentries  close  at 
hand,  but  both  times  we  got  by  safely.  Finally  we  reached 
what  we  judged  must  be  the  last  line  of  sentries.  We  had 
crawled  across  a  ploughed  field  and  reached  a  road  lined  on 
both  sides  with  trees  where  sentries  were  passing  up  and 
down. 

"  It's  the  border ! ''  we  whispered. 

When  the  nearest  sentry  had  reached  the  far  end  of  his 
beat  we  doubled  up  like  jack-knives  and  dashed  across  that 
road,  plunging  through  the  trees  on  the  other  side.  Not  a 
sound  came  from  the  sentries.    We  struck  across  fields  with 
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delirious  speed,  we  reeled  along  like  drunken  men,  laughing 
and  gasping  and  sometimes  reaching  out  for  a  mutual  hand- 
shake. 

Then  we  got  a  final  scare.  Marching  up  the  road  toward 
us  was  what  looked  like  a  white  sheet.  Our  nerves  were 
badly  shattered,  and  that  moving  thing  froze  my  blood,  but  it 
was  a  scare  of  brief  duration.  The  sheet  soon  resolved  itself 
into  two  girls  in  white  dresses,  walking  up  the  road  with  a 
man.  We  scurried  to  the  side  of  the  road  as  soon  as  we 
made  them  out.  Then  I  decided  to  test  the  matter  of  our 
whereabouts  and  stepped  out  to  accost  them. 

"  Have  you  a  match  ?  '^  I  asked  in  German. 

The  man  did  not  understand  me ! 

We  were  in  Holland — and  free! 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  EPICTETUS, JR. 

By  LEWIS  ALLEN 

JUST  as  soon  as  you  get  rich  enough  to  tell  your  boss  what 
you  think  of  him,  some  other  chap  is  wishing  he  were  rich 
enough  to  tell  you  what  he  thinks  of  you. 

A  short  answer  turneth  away  profits. 

There's  no  satisfaction  in  loafing  all  day  unless  you 
ought  to  be  working. 

Some  men  steal  outright,  others  have  the  borrowing 
habit. 

The  car  of  Success  is  made  up  of  Ambition — the  ton- 
neau ;  and  Hustle — the  motor.  H  you  want  to  ride  you  know 
what  you've  got  to  do. 

The  secret  of  getting  rich  on  a  small  income  may  be  told 
in  one  word — "  thrift." 

If  prohibition  is  defeated  it  will  be  on  sober  second 
thought. 


SEX  EMANCIPATION 
THROUGH  WAR 

By  MARY  AUSTIN 

THE  Day  the  Most  American  writer  came  home  from 
the  front,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  it  would  all 
come  to. 

"  Well,"  he  hesitated,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you 
until  I  have  been  home  and  talked  it  over  with  my  wife.'' 

''  If  you  have  to  do  that,"  I  insisted,  "  talk  it  over  with 
your  wife,  I  mean,  then  I  know  what  you  think." 

''  I  guess  you  do,"  he  soberly  agreed,  and  when  we  had 
talked  it  over  between  us,  that  proved  to  be  the  case. 

What  this  war  will  come  to  is  the  thing  the  world  has 
needed  more  than  anything  else,  more  than  Religion,  though 
it  will  help  to  bring  religion  back;  more  than  Democracy, 
though  it  is  in  its  way  a  democratic  phase;  more  than  Civ- 
ilization, though  there  can  be  no  civilization  without  it.  It 
will  come  to  sex  emancipation.  It  is  so  certain  to  come  to 
this  that  it  is  probably  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  war  will 
not  end  until  we  are  emancipated  from  sex,  and  anything  we 
can  accomplish  toward  that  emancipation  will  have  its  share 
in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

Notice  I  say  WE.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
it  is  women  only  who  are  in  need  of  sex  emancipation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  women  who  are  clever  enough  to 
know  that  they  need  it.  Men  are  so  wrapped  and  swaddled 
and  tied  into  their  sex  that  most  of  them  don't  know  yet  that 
this  is  not  the  natural  order  of  things.  They  think  that  the 
political  world  is  a  male  place  into  which  women  have  broken 
by  a  not  wholly  fortunate  accident,  within  which  they  can 
only  stay  by  becoming  in  some  fantastic  way  i^nwonanly,  un- 
sexed.  They — the  men — are  so  gorged  and  saturated  with 
sex,  as  sex  may  be  expressed  in  social  conditions,  that  they 
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think  of  this  war  as  cataclysmic,  made  in  Germany  or  in  Hell, 
or  anywhere  except  where  it  actually  is,  in  the  very  center  of 
male  consciousness,  and  made  there  only  by  virtue  of  our  not 
being  able  to  see  it  as  an  exhibition  of  masculinity  run  amuck. 

A  DEFINITION  OF  SEX 

/^^  ET  it  out  of  your  mind  for  a  moment  that  sex  is  a  func- 
tion. Sex  is  the  organizing  centre  of  personality.  It 
is  probably  the  chief  difference  between  a  man  and  a  ghost.  It 
is  the  whole  round  of  the  personal  complex,  with  the  ma- 
chinery for  perpetuation  attached.  For  man  it  involves  self- 
expression,  combativeness,  paternity,  protectiveness ;  for 
woman,  self-immolation,  maternity,  fostering. 

Not  to  have  all  of  these  in  some  degree  is  to  be  under- 
sexed ;  to  have  any  one  of  them  in  excess  is  to  be  in  need  of 
sex  emancipation.  Judge  for  yourself  what  nations  of  the 
earth  are  at  this  moment  most  in  need  of  it. 

The  world  is  really  a  very  feminine  place,  a  mother's 
place,  conceptive,  brooding,  nourishing;  a  place  of  infinite 
patience  and  infinite  elusiveness.  It  needs  to  be  lived  in 
more  or  less  femininely,  and  the  chief  reason  why  we  have 
never  succeeded  in  being  quite  at  home  in  it  is  that  our 
method  has  been  almost  exclusively  masculine.  We  have 
assaulted  the  earth,  ripped  out  the  treasure  of  its  mines,  cut 
down  its  forests,  deflowered  its  fields  and  left  them  sterile 
for  a  thousand  years.  We  have  lived  precisely  on  the  same 
terms  with  our  fellows,  combatively,  competitively,  egocentri- 
cally.  Nations  have  not  struggled  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place,  but  only  to  make  a  more  advantageous  place  in 
it  for  themselves.  Man  invented  the  State  in  the  key  of 
maleness,  with  combat  for  its  major  occupation,  profit  the 
spur  and  power  the  prize.  This  is  the  pattern  of  our  politics, 
our  economic  and  our  international  life,  a  pattern  built  not 
on  common  human  traits  of  human  kind,  but  on  dominant 
sex  traits  of  the  male  half  of  society.  It  is  even  marked,  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  earth,  with  intrinsic  male  weaknesses, 
the  strut,  the  flourish,  the  chip-on-its-shoulder,  the  greed  of 
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exclusive  possessions,  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  the  control  of 
world  finance. 

THREE  PET  SEX  SUPERSTITIONS 

np  HERE  is  no  particular  reason  why  the  world  should  be 
lived  in  this  fashion ;  no  reason  in  intelligence,  I  mean, 
no  logical  compulsion.    Other  and  more  comfortable  patterns 
have  often  been  devised,  but  the  things  that  tie  us  to  the 
present  are  the  things  that  clearly  prove  the  first  proposition ; 
— that  this  war  is  war  for  sex  emancipation.    For  we  are  tied 
to  this  androcentric  pattern  by  three  pet  sex  superstitions : 
First,  the  superstition  that  the  work  a  human  being 
may  do  in  the  world  is  determined  by  sex. 

Second,  that  the  social  value  of  a  woman  is  estab- 
lished by  what  some  man  thinks  of  her. 

Finally,  that  the  man  alone  must  "  support ''  the 
family. 

A  superstition  is  a  belief  persisted  in  after  it  has  lost  all 
foundation  in  experience.  Even  before  the  war  we  were 
beginning  to  suspect  the  footlessness  of  the  old  idea  that 
Divine  Providence  had  marked  out  women  from  the  begin- 
ning for  not  more  than  two  or  three  occupations.  The  war 
has  come  in  time  to  save  us  endless  agonies  of  doubt  and 
discussion  as  to  whether  women  have  strength  enough,  or 
brains  enough,  for  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  callings 
which  war  has  added  to  those  already  open  to  women. 

We  have  had  so  many  other  tremendous  things  to  think 
of  that  many  of  us  have  missed  the  significance  of  this  whole- 
sale, bloodless  overthrow  of  a  five-thousand-year-old  super- 
stition. When  you  think  what  it  cost  to  rid  a  small  portion 
of  the  world  of  the  superstition  of  idol  worship,  or  of  hearsay, 
what  tortures  and  burnings  and  riving  of  families,  this  sud- 
den reversal  of  ideas  about  work  and  women  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  civilization. 

The  basic  prejudice  against  women  in  the  w^orld's  work 
has  not  been  so  much  against  their  working  as  against  the 
conditions  of  credit  and  wages.     Wherever  they  could  work 
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in  the  obscurity  of  their  own  homes  or  of  social  unimportance, 
dull  and  heavy  labors  requiring  little  more  than  brute 
strength  for  their  accomplishment  actually  are  performed  by 
women  in  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  America.  Cooking 
for  sixteen  hay  hands  in  a  Mississippi  Valley  in  August  is  not 
any  more  a  ladylike  occupation  than  harvesting  the  hay  in 
Belgium. 

CAMOUFLAGE  ABOUT  WOMAN's  INTELLECTUAL  ACHIEVEMENT 

A  ND  there  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  camouflage 
about  woman's  intellectual  achievement.  When  I  was 
last  in  England  I  became  very  well  acquainted  with  a  woman 
whose  business  it  was  to  furnish  speeches  for  M.  P.'s.  She 
collected  statistics  and  historical  instances,  suggested  illus- 
trative anecdotes,  figures  and  apt  comparisons.  But  she  used 
to  turn  them  over  typewritten  in  such  a  way  that,  with  a  good 
conscience,  the  M.  P.  could  call  them  ^'  notes,''  in  deference 
to  the  British  superstition  of  male  superiority,  without  which 
she  could  never  have  kept  her  job.  I  was  also  told  in  France 
that  M.  Curie's  was  not  the  only  laboratory  in  which  the 
scientific  research  was  done  by  women,  though  it  was  the 
only  one  in  which  the  woman  scientist  had  acknowledgment. 
Things  of  this  kind  must  have  been  true  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  imagined.  Otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  France  and  England  to  keep  up  their 
advance  step  on  substitute  labor,  of  a  kind  that  was  believed, 
and  had  believed  itself,  intrinsically  impossible. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  never  had  any  idea  how  sex- 
ridden  industry  is.  The  first  great  emancipator  was  the  man 
who  invented  the  press-the-button  method.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  electrical  and  other  labor-saving  devices,  human 
brawn  as  an  element  of  factory  production  has  been  made  to 
take  a  place  second  to  woman's  native  faculty  for  concentrat- 
ing her  attention  in  seven  different  directions  at  once. 

The  most  significant  thing  that  F.  R.  Still  found  to  re- 
port of  British  labor  since  the  war,  was  that  "  in  no  place 
was  there  the  lugging,  tugging,  lifting,  pushing,  pounding  or 
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mauling  "  which  he  had  formerly  seen.  For  a  great  majority 
of  operations  required  in  munition  factories,  physical  strength, 
thought  indispensible  so  long  as  the  factories  were  run  by 
men  for  men,  had  been  superceded  by  cranes,  levers,  trolleys 
and  the  like  contrivances  for  utilizing  woman's  nimbleness 
and  rapidity.  The  same  sort  of  statement  is  made  by  a 
Chicago  manager  with  five  hundred  women  employees.  He 
says :  "  Female  labor,  properly  conditioned,  is  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  shop,"  and  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  necessity  of 
fitting  the  work  to  the  more  delicate  female  mechanism  has 
led  to  many  improvements  in  processes  and  routing  and 
turnovers.  In  other  words,  under  modern  conditions  it  turns 
out  that  the  superstition  of  man's  superior  strength  has 
clogged  the  wheels  of  industry.  Men  have  put  more  physical 
force  into  industry  than  was  necessary,  simply  because  they 
had  it  to  spend.  Labor  has  used  itself  up  in  the  interest  of  a 
sex  distinction  for  which  there  is  very  little  call  or  occasion. 
Doubtless,  the  moment  the  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight 
there  will  be  all  sorts  of  hospitals  set  up  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  social  prejudices,  but  it  is  impossible  to  think  that 
there  will  ever  be  a  return  to  the  "  lugging  and  tugging." 

INDUSTRY   KEYED  TO   MAN's   RHYTHM 

r\  NE  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  emancipation 
of  industry  from  the  waste  of  sex  prejudice,  comes 
from  Ohio,  where  it  was  discovered  that  woman's  instinctive 
fear  of  machinery  could  be  turned  to  account.  In  an  emer- 
gency women  were  put  to  the  management  of  overhead 
cranes,  these  vast  and  clanking  mechanisms  which  turn  the 
beholder  dizzy  with  their  impersonal  implacability.  Very 
shortly  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  accidents  was  less- 
ened, fewer  risks  were  taken.  Just  how  many  lives  annually 
are  sacrificed  to  the  male  fetish  of  risk-taking  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  It  is  quite  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know 
that  the  woman  operator  is  sufficiently  afraid  of  the  mechan- 
ism she  handles  not  to  be  afraid  to  stop  the  machinery  when 
there  is  a  question  of  risk. 
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Most  interesting  of  all  the  revelations  made  by  studies 
in  industrial  efficiency  of  women  is  the  one  which  relates  to 
the  periodic  interruption  of  woman's  energy.  This  has  al- 
ways been  a  stumbling  block  for  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  women  in  industry. 

Nobody  is  so  stupid  nowadays  as  not  to  know  that  the 
nation  will  eventually  be  the  loser  in  any  attempt  to  disre- 
gard and  override  the  potential  motherhood  of  its  women. 
But  all  our  efforts  to  deal  with  this  factor  have  been  very 
stupidly  based  on  the  notion  that  man  is  the  norm,  and  any 
variation  which  woman  exhibits  is  a  disability.  Even  in  fac- 
tories where  efficiency  in  production  is  attained  by  alternate 
periods  of  rest  and  activity,  the  whole  business  has  been 
keyed  to  man's  rhythm.  Nobody  knows  just  who  first  dis- 
covered that  woman's  rhythm  was  not  less  effectual,  but  sim- 
ply different.  I  first  saw  it  exemplified  in  a  factory  where 
women  were  testing  steel  balls  for  ball-bearing. 

The  test  was  the  sense  of  touch,  of  the  hack  of  the  hand, 
if  you  please,  as  being  more  sensitive  than  the  inner  surface. 

The  efficient  manager  had  discovered  that  better  results 
were  attained  if  the  alternation  of  touch  and  rest,  touch  and 
rest,  went  to  a  kind  of  tune;  one,  two,  rest,  one,  two,  three, 
rest. 

That  is  the  germ  of  the  discovery  that  the  chief  reason 
why  women  fag  earlier  than  men  in  many  kinds  of  factory 
work,  is  that  all  our  factories  are  speeded  and  set  for  men, 
who  seem  to  get  along  perfectly  on  a  steady,  work,  rest,  work, 
rest,  alternation.  Change  the  rhythm  of  the  work  to  one 
better  suited  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  operative,  and  the  out- 
put will  rise  directly. 


MAN  MORE  TIMID  AT  THE  UNTRIED  THAN  WOMAN 


s 


IMILAR  discoveries  are  being  made  as  to  the  intellectual 
fitness  of  women  for  work  that  has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  men.  There  are  probably  ineradicable 
differences  between  the  aptitudes  of  men  and  women,  but  the 
war  has  done  nuich  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  the  tra- 
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ditional  distinctions  of  superior  and  inferior.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  kind  of  aptitude  required  for  handhng  a  tele- 
phone switchboard,  which  is  universally  conceded  to  women, 
and  train  dispatching,  or  the  work  of  the  "  tower  women," 
which  railroads  are  finding  it  possible  to  employ. 

The  difference  is  one  of  quality,  of  being  able  to  produce 
a  steady  quality  of  attention  for  given  periods.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  so  much  brains  as  nervous  stability  that  is 
required. 

Women  themselves  have  always  known  that  ''  nervous- 
ness "  in  women  is  not  a  sex  trait.  As  much  of  it  as  is  not 
deliberately  produced  "  for  the  trade,'' — since  men  thinking 
about  women  have  liked  to  think  of  them  as  timorous — has 
been  the  result  of  woman's  forced  living  in  a  world  which 
she  is  permitted  to  know  very  little  about.  Man  himself  was 
"  nervous  "  when  the  world  was  comparatively  an  unknown 
place,  likely  to  see  ghosts,  hear  voices  or  be  frightened  into 
fits  by  the  unexplainable.  He  is  to  this  day  more  timid  of 
the  untried  than  woman.  That  nervous  instability  in  women 
is  part  of  our  camouflage  of  sex,  is  shown  by  the  report  of 
the  British  Health  Department,  which  demonstrates  that 
with  all  their  sorrow  and  strain,  and  in  spite  of  their  unac- 
customed labors — perhaps  because  of  them — the  health  of 
the  English  women  has  improved  during  the  war.  That 
means  that  their  capacity  for  work  involving  nervous  tension 
and  responsibility  has  increased  with  the  demand  upon  it. 

But  the  nature  of  many  employments  thrust  into 
women's  hands  by  the  war,  has  revealed  still  more  the  waste 
of  our  sex  obsession.  We  move  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
subtle  forces.  X-rays,  Hertzian  waves,  radioactivity,  chem- 
ical reaction, — a  region  in  which  woman's  finer  sensibility 
becomes  something  more  than  a  substitute  instrument.  For 
many  such  delicate  adjustments  women  are  indispensable.  It 
begins  to  appear  that  by  the  exclusive  use  of  maleness  we 
have  been  trying  to  dissect  our  way  to  the  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse with  a  spade  instead  of  a  scalpel.  And  right  here  we 
are  afoul  of  the  oldest,  least  reasonable  of  our  sex  supersti- 
tions. 
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There  is  no  history  of  the  development  of  the  idea  that  a 
woman  has  no  value  to  society  except  that  which  man  gives 
her,  as  the  object  of  his  desire  and  the  mother  of  his  children. 
Like  Topsy,  it  simply  ''  growed  ''  out  of  man's  nature.  Men 
sacrifice  themselves  to  womanhood,  its  racial  function;  they 
sacrifice  themselves  and  the  world  to  their  love  for  a  partic- 
ular woman.  But  whoever  heard  of  a  man  putting  himself 
aside  because  the  world  needed  some  woman's  gift  for  archi- 
tecture, or  biology,  or  sociology,  more  than  it  needed  his  con- 
tribution. Men  have  never  hesitated  to  take  a  woman  out  of 
society  and  insist  that  every  gift,  every  possible  contribution 
of  hers  to  general  human  welfare  shall  be  excised,  aborted, 
done  with.  That  is  probably  why  we  have  to  have  wars  occa- 
sionally, and  a  desperate  need  of  those  woman  gifts  to  teach 
us  the  crime  of  such  social  waste. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  UNIFORM  ON  GIRLS 


T 


HE  obsession  of  the  personal  in  men's  customary  ways  of 
thinking  about  women  shows  in  ways  little  suspected 
by  the  men  themselves.  A  Chicago  manager  of  five  hundred 
young  women  says  that  he  has  found  uniforming  the  girls 
has  proved  a  help  in  "  securing  their  modesty,"  and  the  in- 
creased respect  of  the  men  workers  ''  not  in  a  moral  way,"  he 
explains,  ''  but  in  the  mental  attitude."  What  he  means  is 
that  the  uniform  enables  the  men  to  think  of  girls  not  as 
''  the  girls,"  but  as  workers.  A  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  expressed  something  of  the  same  thing 
to  me  recently.  We  were  talking  of  women's  part  in  the 
war,  which  I  thought  inadequate. 

"  But,"  said  he,  puzzled,  ''  what  work  can  women  do  in 
the  war?  " 

"  Well,  there  are  eight  million  or  so  in  the  indus- 
tries— "  I  reminded  him. 

"  Oh !  you  mean  labor !  " 

What  he  meant  was  that  those  eight  or  ten  million 
women  had,  for  him,  escaped  the  category  of  sex.  They  had 
been  emancipated  into  labor.     When  he  thought  of  them  as 
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women  they  were  unimportant  to  the  war,  but  as  labor  they 
were  indispensable.  I  should  say  that  three  years  of  this  war 
have  set  that  type  of  sex  emancipation  at  least  a  hundred 
years  forward. 

At  one  of  these  informal  conferences  of  women  which 
nobody  ever  hears  about,  but  have  much  to  do  with  deter- 
mining our  place  among  the  nations,  we  were  told  of  the 
efforts  being  made  to  overcome  the  industrial  prejudice 
against  mature  age  in  women  workers. 

woman's  period  of  industrial  efficiency 

T  T  seems  that  women  wage  workers  go  into  the  discard  at 

thirty-five,  ten  years  younger  than  men  workers,  twenty 
or  thirty  years  younger  than  professional  women.  The 
speaker  told  how  the  women  begin  to  break  at  thirty,  after 
years  of  speeding  up  and  inadequate  feeding  and  with  the 
fear  of  dismissal  hanging  over  them,  succumb  in  a  few 
years.  She  told  what  was  being  done  to  restore  the  working 
capacity  of  those  women,  their  confidence  in  themselves  and 
hope  for  the  future.  ''  But  that,''  she  said,  ''  is  only  half 
the  story/'  k^bliiM 

''And  the  other  half,''  we  insisted. 

Well,  the  other  half  proved  to  be  the  half-conscious  sex 
prejudice  of  managers  and  foremen;  the  desire  to  surround 
themselves  with  the  freshness  of  youth  and  youth's  flattering 
docility,  unwillingness  to  pay  to  older  women  the  deference 
of  experience,  undue  valuation  of  the  quality  of  "  pep,"  vague 
resentment  toward  wage  earning  married  women,  and  the 
dullness  of  perception  exhibited  by  men  generally  toward 
women  who  make  no  sex  appeal.  And  naturally  the  employ- 
ment of  girls  leads  to  the  work  all  being  routed  and  speeded 
to  young  rhythm,  to  the  consequent  disadvantage  of  the 
mature  worker. 

Some  of  the  freedom  gained  by  this  war  will  have  to  be 
surrendered  at  the  end  of  it,  but  I  think  in  calculating  the 
returns  of  peace  we  underestimate  two  of  the  psychological 
factors.     We  underestimate  the  dramatizing  effect  of  war 
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work  and  the  power  of  the  drama  to  raise  the  plain  of  per- 
formance. The  failure  of  chivalry  between  the  sexes  has 
been  one  of  the  terrors  waved  by  the  anti-feminists  over 
every  advance  of  sex  emancipation,  the  fear  that  women 
doing  work  formerly  done  by  men  can  not  claim  the  feminine 
exemption.  This  has  always  been  rather  a  stupid  fear,  be- 
cause it  assumes  that  the  attention  of  chivalry  is  paid  to  an 
attitude,  a  posture  of  femininity  rather  than  to  a  fact.  But 
even  where  this  is  the  case,  the  glamor  of  war  adds  a  touch 
of  heroism  to  the  woman  taking  a  man's  place  which  seems 
to  penetrate  even  the  dullest  maleness. 

DEFERENCE  TO  GIRLS  IN  INDUSTRY 

TOOTHING  less  favorable  to  fitness  could  be  thought  of 
than  the  subway  rush-hour  crowd.  If  such  a  crowd 
chose  to  demand  of  a  young  woman  guard  the  physical 
capacity  of  a  man,  the  young  woman  would  be  down  and  out 
in  the  first  round. 

But  a  finer  democracy  waking  in  the  American  spirit 
makes  no  such  demand  upon  her ;  chivalry  forbears  to  require 
her  to  fight  with  a  weapon  which  she  has  not.  To  see  a  home- 
coming crowd  defer  to  a  girl  conductor  because  they  know 
that  she  can't  do  anything  to  them  is  the  nicest  thing  that  has 
happened  in  America  since  the  war.  It  would  be,  if  any 
Prussian  could  see  and  understand  it,  the  best  guarantee  that 
America  knows  exactly  what  she  means  when  she  talks  about 
keeping  the  world  safe  for  Democracy.  It  means  that  Amer- 
icans do  not  take  advantage  just  because  they  think  they  are 
strong  enough  to  get  away  with  it. 

The  other  force  which  we  underestimate  is  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  men,  who  through  its  adventures  are  released  to 
fundamental  male  activities. 

There  seem  to  be  at  least  three  things  that  men  univer- 
sally and  in  the  nature  of  things  do  better  than  women :  ex- 
ploration of  the  physical  world,  invention  and  poetry.  Man 
is  the  perpetual  adventurer,  who  by  a  long  process  of  stu- 
pidity has  been  made  over  into  a  kind  of  social  hermaphrodite, 
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a  male-mother,  whose  sole  duty  and  occupation  it  is  to  trot 
back  and  forth  between  his  job  and  his  offspring  with  the 
expected  morsel. 

Vast  numbers  of  men  have  been  unsexed  in  this  fashion 
to  such  a  degree  that  only  a  war  will  pry  them  loose  from  it. 
They  dare  not  adventure,  do  not  know  how  to  invent,  and  are 
ashamed  to  sing.  If  they  have  moments  of  rebellion  against 
their  fate  they  cloak  it  with  the  duty  of  "  supporting  the 
family ''  and  salve  the  hurt  with  the  vanity  of  being  the  Dis- 
tributor of  Benefits. 

Being  in  this  unsexed  and  inferior  state,  they  require 
continually  to  be  kept  up  to  their  work  by  large  doses  of  flat- 
tery, "  inspired,"  they  call  it.  But  no  man  who  is  leading  a 
full  masculine  life  needs  to  be  chucked  up  for  it. 

Now,  there  never  was  any  reason  in  nature  or  logic  why 
the  man  should  be  the  sole  support  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
it  is  just  one  of  those  things  which  has  grown  up  out  of  the 
strange  human  impulse  to  associate  habit  with  propriety. 
The  natural  duty  of  the  individual  is  to  contribute  all  that  is 
in  him  to  society,  and  to  see  that  society  gives  back  enough  to 
provide  for  his  offspring.  It  is  utterly  unimportant  how  or 
through  which  parent  the  provision  comes.  A  lot  of  men  are 
only  going  to  learn  this  through  the  adventure  of  war  re- 
leasing the  mainspring  of  masculinity.  Thousands  of  desk 
men  and  counter  men  are  going  to  be  raised  by  this  war  to 
something  like  their  original  male  aptitude  and  capacity. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  going  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  many  of  them  to  accept  the  idea  of  their  wives  in 
their  old  jobs.  The  men  aren't  going  to  need  a  lot  of  those 
jobs  back;  never  again.  They  are  going  to  want  something 
more  their  size,  something  more  male  than  ribbon  selling  or 
bookkeeping. 

You  hear  the  awakened  adventurousness  of  men  dis- 
cussed as  one  of  the  hazards  of  war.  It  is  one  of  war's  ad- 
vantages. The  periods  of  invention  and  enterprise  which 
follow  on  war  are  due  to  the  new  alignment  of  sex  normal- 
ities, more  women  released  to  conserving,  nourishing  labors ; 
more  men  freed  to  break  new  ground. 
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SEX  MASTERY,  NOT  SEX  MYSTERY,  NEEDED 

f~\  F  course  these  gains  in  the  emancipation  of  industry 
from  sex  will  have  to  be  consolidated  with  mastery 
over  some  other  phases  of  the  relation  of  men  and  women. 
The  stability  of  woman's  hold  on  the  work  of  the  world  de- 
pends on  her  control  of  the  liability  to  child-bearing.  Matern- 
ity must  be  voluntary;  it  must  not  lie  forever  a  hideous  un- 
certainty, to  leap  out  upon  her  from  her  most  sacred  moments. 
Love  must  no  more  threaten  with  disease  and  disaster.  There 
must  be  no  more  mystery  about  sex  if  there  is  to  be  mastery. 

Toward  this  the  war  has  helped  prodigiously  by  lifting 
the  taboo  on  sex  intelligence.  For  the  first  time  Europe  has 
faced  the  cost  in  man-power  of  the  Social  Evil,  it  has  faced 
the  iniquity  of  the  reproach  of  illigetimacy.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  the  whole  world  will  have  to  face  the  normal  demand 
of  women  for  marriage  and  children  in  a  world  depleted  of 
marriageable  men.  It  is  too  early  to  say  how  that  demand 
will  be  met. 

But  it  is  not  too  early  to  say  that  if  that  problem  forces 
us  at  last  to  look  squarely  and  without  superstition  at  the 
problem  of  marriage,  it  will  be  worth  the  cost  in  husband  and 
children.  Governments  of  the  world  must  prepare  them- 
selves, not  necessarily  to  have  their  women  demanding  mar- 
riage of  some  sort,  but  certainly  demanding  a  rational  basis 
for  whatever  decision  is  finally  reached.  If  we  can  never  be 
wholly  emancipated  from  the  facts  of  sex,  we  can  at  least 
emancipate  our  way  of  dealing  with  it. 


WANTED-THE  WOMAN'S 
LAND  ARMY! 

By  MRS.  HENRY  WADE  ROGERS 

[CHAIRMAN  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY  OF 

AMERICA] 

THE  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America  is  a  patriotic 
enlistment  of  women  who  have  heard  the  war  cry  of 
the  Nation  and  are  responding.     When  the  plans  for 
this  National  organization  were  made  I  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  President : 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army,  Mrs. 
Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Chairman : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers  : 

I  am  gratified  to  hear  of  the  plan  of  the  Woman's  Land 
Army,  to  help  increase  the  food  supply  of  our  country  and  the 
Allies  through  enrolling  active  and  patriotic  young  women  in  self- 
sustaining  groups  or  units  to  aid  in  cultivating  crops  where  the 
farmers  have  need  of  them.  I  trust  that  our  farmers,  like  the 
farmers  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
aid  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  and  that  the  response  of  our 
local  young  women  to  this  need,  wherever  it  exists,  will  be  gen- 
erous and  complete. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WooDRow  Wilson. 

The  President's  support  of  any  patriotic  effort  is  always 
an  assurance  of  its  success,  but  the  surprising  feature  of  this 
success  is  the  value  which  women  have  shown  as  farm 
workers.  The  woman  of  tradition,  whose  domestic  obliga- 
tions prevented  her  from  any  wider  interests,  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. The  New  Woman,  however,  is  not  the  exaggerated 
figure  in  world  affairs  that  she  was  represented  to  be  a  few 
years  ago.  In  all  industries  which  have  been  enormously 
enlarged  by  our  war  needs  women  have  replaced  1,413,000 
men  since  19 14,  and  they  have  made  good  in  the  grinding  toil 
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of  an  eight  or  nine-hour  day  in  the  distractions  of  great  fac- 
tories. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  announced  an  in- 
crease of  1,426,000  women  employed  since  1914,  with  the 
greater  increase  in  the  war  industries,  which  took  530,000 
women. 

These  facts  in  the  cold  light  of  figures  make  interesting 
speculation  for  the  old-fashioned  psychologist  whose  faith  in 
the  emotions  of  women,  more  than  in  the  practical  efficiency 
of  women,  has  unfairly  deprived  them  of  their  enormous  eco- 
nomic value.  We  can  no  longer  reckon  without  the  woman 
in  any  great  event  of  National  importance.  In  Europe  she 
has  shattered  all  traditions,  she  has  said  to  the  man  that  she 
is  as  clever,  as  willing,  as  brave,  as  patriotic  as  he  is.  She  has 
told  him  that  she  will  share  equally  his  responsibilities,  she 
has  proven  that  she  is  a  builder  in  the  great  world  hope  of 
Democracy. 

In  1917,  35,000  farm  laborers  were  called  out  of  New 
York  State  alone.  A  much  greater  decrease  for  1918  is  cer- 
tain. This  great  labor  shortage,  occurring  proportionately 
in  twenty-two  states,  seemed  to  open  up  a  great  field  of  occu- 
pation very  suitable  for  women.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  women  in  every  great  city  in  the  United  States  who  strug- 
gle through  the  hot  summer  months  in  stifling  tenements,  who 
are  compelled  to  work  in  crowded  factories,  discouraged  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  forced  to  earn  wages. 
Many  of  these  women  are  physically  strong,  many  of  them 
have  come  from  foreign  countries,  wdiere  they  have  been  used 
to  working  on  the  land.  To  these  women  enlistment  in  the 
Woman's  Land  Army  of  America  means  freedom  of  mind  and 
body.  The  office  workers,  the  woman  teachers,  students,  who 
have  a  more  or  less  extended  plan  for  vacation,  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Land  Army  service.  Instead  of  going 
to  summer  schools,  to  summer  boarding-houses  and  summer 
resorts,  many  of  these  have  seen  the  advantage  of  work  on 
the  farm.  The  interest  which  this  latter  class  of  young 
women  have  shown  in  the  purposes  of  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  of  America  has  not  been  a  fad  or  sentimental  fancy. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Women's  Agricultural  Camp 
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in  Bedford,  New  York,  that  the  intellectual  type  of  young 
women  is  the  most  serviceable  in  farm  labor. 

The  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America  came  into  being 
through  the  energy  and  foresight  of  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  an  organization  with  a  very 
large  membership  made  up  from  garden  clubs  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Its  members  included  well  known  women 
who  are  owners  and  successful  managers  of  their  own  farms, 
who,  from  knowledge  gained  from  experience,  understand 
the  needs  of  farm  labor.  Women  understand  women,  appre- 
ciate what  their  practical  abilities  are,  and  therefore  this 
organization  works  out  a  very  definite  plan  for  women  who 
are  free  to  enroll  for  work  on  the  land.  This  work  appeals 
to  all  women  as  a  patriotic  service. 

Farming  is  the  greatest  gamble  in  the  world.  The  stakes 
are  large,  and  you  may  lose  little  or  much  in  a  season,  as 
every  farmer  knows.  The  profits  are  moderate,  even  under 
the  best  conditions,  obtainable  at  great  expense  of  fore- 
thought and  labor.  The  chief  essential  on  the  farm  is  labor 
which  has  brought  up  the  vital  question — can  farmers  under 
present  conditions  grow  enough  food  for  our  home  needs 
and  the  needs  of  our  soldiers  and  Allies  ? 

No  matter  how  much  patriotic  duty  may  inspire  the 
farmer,  nor  how  great  the  reward  for  abundant  crops  in 
1918,  the  farmer  is  helpless  if  deprived  of  competent  labor. 
Machinery  has  increased  the  output  and  decreased  the  labor 
per  acre,  but  the  actual  number  of  laborers  needed  on  farms 
has  increased  as  the  acreage  of  the  farms  themselves.  There 
is  still  the  inevitable  fact  that  a  large  part  of  farm  work 
must  be  accomplished  with  hand  labor. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  acreage  which  should 
be  planted  for  1918.  Greater  crops  must  be  ensured  if 
America  is  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  made  upon  her  for 
food.     The  handicap  is  the  shortage  of  farm  labor. 

How  can  the  needs  of  the  farmer  be  met? 

Patriotic  women  of  the  country  are  answering  by  en- 
listing in  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America,  pledging 
themselves  to  work  on  the  farm  in  any  capacity  in  which  the 
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farmers  will  consent  to  employ  them.  The  farmer's  attitude 
towards  the  woman  worker  on  his  farm  has  been  largely 
overcome.  He  was  in  doubt  whether  women  workers  were 
practical  farm  laborers.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  their 
intelligence,  their  interest  and  loyalty  in  the  work  is  as  great 
as  that  of  men.  They  become  expert  in  the  more  skillful  re- 
quirements of  farm  labor. 

The  Women's  Agricultural  Camp  at  Bedford,  New 
York,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  practical 
and  simple  plan  under  which  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Advisory  Council  are  directing  the  work  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army.  It  was  a  war  emergency  enterprise  founded  by 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Short,  Jr.,  who  implanted  in  it  three  funda- 
mental ideas:  that  all  kinds  of  agricultural  labor  could  and 
should  be  done  by  women;  that  help  should  be  given  to 
owners  of  existing  farms  rather  than  the  putting  of  new  land 
under  cultivation;  that  the  women  who  are  to  do  this  work 
must  be  comfortably  housed,  adequately  paid,  and  their  hours 
of  labor  controlled.  The  girls  lived  in  a  central  camp,  from 
which  they  were  taken  in  automobiles  to  the  farms  where 
they  were  wanted.  They  worked  on  the  farms  eight  hours  a 
day,  the  camp  management  being  responsible  for  their  wages 
and  living  conditions.  In  addition  to  the  eight-hour  day,  cer- 
tain tasks,  such  as  milking,  were  done  at  home  by  different 
girls  in  turn.  They  worked  on  the  farms  in  squads  of  six  or 
eight  girls,  each  squad  having  a  captain,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  that  her  group  did  the  required  amount  of  work.  The 
wages  were  $15  a  month.  The  farmers  paid  the  camp  $2.00 
a  day,  or  25  cents  an  hour,  for  the  girls'  work.  No  charge 
was  made  for  transportation  of  the  girls  to  the  nearby  farms ; 
for  long  distances  a  nominal  transportation  charge  was  made. 
Two  dollars  a  day  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  what  was 
regarded  as  a  normal  wage  for  men  in  farm  labor. 

The  camp  opened  formally  on  June  4th,  19 17,  with  24 
women  farm  hands.  The  intention  was  to  plant  a  farm  of 
their  own  as  part  of  a  training  discipline.  The  demand  for 
women  workers  on  farms  grew  so  rapidly,  however,  that  in 
July  the  girls  began  regular  employment.     Ninety-nine  em- 
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ployers  were  served,  seventeen  farmers,  forty-six  large  es- 
tates and  modern  farms,  thirty-four  small  home  gardens,  two 
Community  and  Public  gardens. 

Men's  blue  overalls  and  a  blue  work  shirt  were  adopted 
as  a  camp  uniform.  Long  trousers  of  stout  material  are  es- 
sential where  work  in  rough  places  is  to  be  done ;  where  there 
is  kneeling,  as  in  weeding,  any  form  of  shirt  or  tunic  is  too 
much  in  the  way.  To  a  conservative  neighborhood  this  cos- 
tume was  somewhat  startling  at  first,  but  they  soon  got  used 
to  it.  Cotton  gloves,  shade  hats,  and  stout  shoes  completed 
the  costume,  all  except  the  shoes  being  furnished  by  the  camp 
without  charge  to  the  workers.  The  cars  used  for  trans- 
portation of  these  girls  were  loaned  by  their  owners  and 
driven  by  women  chauffeurs. 

The  ''  unit ''  system  which  prevailed  at  this  camp  is  the 
plan  decided  upon  for  all  divisions  of  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  in  the  states  where  it  is  now  operating.  What  was  at 
first  a  problem,  then  an  experiment,  now  promises  fully  to 
justify  the  ambitions  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Land  Army  of  America.  Three  important  facts 
have  been  established : 

I. — Women  by  volunteering  for  agricultural  work  in  consid- 
erable numbers  proved  that  they  felt  the  appeal  made  to  their 
patriotism. 

2. — They  proved,  by  actually  doing  it,  that  they  could  do 
farm  work.  They  performed  satisfactorily  every  kind  of  agri- 
cultural work,  including  dairying.  Farmers  said  that  they  made 
up  for  their  comparative  lack  of  physical  strength  by  their  greater 
quickness  and  conscientiousness.  Even  untrained  city-bred  women 
worked  efficiently  under  supervision.  Their  work  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  done  won  praise  from  their  employers. 

3. — They  proved,  by  actually  gaining  in  health  while  at  work, 
that  the  hard  labor  was  physically  beneficial  rather  than  detri- 
mental. 

These  three  demonstrated  facts  point  to  one  solution  of  the 
farmers'  chief  problem — his  labor  shortage. 

The  employment  of  women  on  farms  is  no  new  thing. 
For  generations  they  have  raised  and  harvested  the  crops  of 
Europe.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  French,  English  and 
Canadian  women,  who  by  race  and  educational  traits  strongly 
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resemble  the  American  women,  have  been  successful  in  all 
branches  of  agricultural  work. 

In  England  the  women  are  doing  by  hand,  and  with 
heaviest  machinery,  plowing,  sowing,  hoeing,  harvesting, 
hay  and  straw  baleing,  hedging  and  ditching,  all  forms  of 
orchard  work  and  market  gardening,  all  forms  of  dairy  work 
and  stock  work,  plantation  labor  and  forestry,  shepherding, 
and  the  driving  of  heavy  motor  tractors  and  motor  trans- 
port wagons  that  carry  the  produce  to  market.  They  are  act- 
ing as  teamsters,  which  includes  stable  work  and  the  rearing 
of  young  horses;  they  are  acting  also  as  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen,  as  peat  cutters  and  as  poultry  farmers. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  women  work  upon  England's 
farms.  The  daughters  of  nearly  every  county  family  in 
England  have  taken  up  work  on  their  own  farm  lands,  side 
by  side  with  the  village  agricultural  laborers.  Titled  women 
work  in  the  dairy  farms  and  in  the  stables.  England  has 
recognized  a  small  official  Land  Army  of  women — about 
7,000.  This  army  was  trained,  equipped  and  paid,  and  is 
maintained  by  the  Government. 

In  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  there  was  great  need 
of  women  as  fruit  pickers  in  the  summer  of  19 17,  and  1,500 
girls  went  to  work  on  the  different  farms,  in  groups,  with 
chaperons.  One  fruit  farmer  employed  300  girls  at  a  time  in 
the  raspberry  season.  The  farmers  provided  sleeping  accom- 
modations and  a  cook  stove,  but  the  girls  had  to  prepare  their 
own  meals.  They  wore  overalls  and  were  paid  by  the  crate 
or  pound. 

Vassar  College  owns  a  farm  of  740  acres,  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  students  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of 
labor.  These  girls  worked  on  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day 
for  two  months,  for  173^  cents  an  hour.  They  worked  from 
4:30  A.  M.  to  6:30  A.  M._,  four  hours  after  breakfast  and  from 
two  to  four  hours  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  very  happy  sum- 
mer for  the  Vassar  "  farmerettes. '^ 

The  enrollment  of  girls  in  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of 
America  is  made  under  a  physician's  certificate.  No  woman 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  unit  unless  she  is  pronounced  physi- 
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cally  fit.  No  woman  can  enlist  in  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
of  America  for  a  period  of  less  than  three  weeks. 

What  types  of  women  are  available  for  farm  work? 

The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  by  reference  to  the 
services  already  accomplished.  There  have  been  very  many 
sorts,  from  college  graduates  to  factory  workers,  skilled  and 
unskilled.  A  group  of  trades'  union  girls,  from  the  "  sea- 
sonal trades,"  organized  into  a  self-governing  unit,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful.  The  most  promising  class  of  useful 
farm  workers  can  be  secured  from  the  groups  of  women 
having  long  summer  vacations,  such  as  college  students  and 
school  teachers,  and  those  women  employed  in  business  which 
is  slack  in  the  summer  months.  The  girls  should  be  recruited 
from  the  homes,  the  colleges,  the  factories,  the  business 
houses,  the  department  stores.  * 

A  time-schedule  for  any  unit  camp  of  course  depends 
upon  local  requirements  as  to  hours,  but  a  practical  schedule 
might  be  as  follows : 

5  :oo  A  .M. — Cook  gets  up. 

5  :30  A.  M. — Rising  bell. 

6  :oo  A.  M. — Breakfast. 
6 :2o  A.  M. — Make  beds. 

6 :25  A.  M. — Squad  captains  get  luncheons  from  kitchen. 
•  6:30  A.  M. — First  cars  start. 

7:00  A.  M. — Later  loads  start. 
12  :3o  — Lunch  for  those  at  home. 

5  :oo — 6  -.30 — Cars  return. 

6 145 — Supper. 

Evening. — Supervisor  receives  reports  of  squad  leaders  and 
posts  schedule  of  work  for  next  day.     Kitchen  staff  prepares 
lunches  for  next  day.     Recreation  for  workers. 
9 :3(>— Quiet. 

The  Unit  Plan  is  the  organization  of  women  into  groups 
to  live  together  in  communities  and  go  from  these  centers  to 
work  on  neighboring  farms.  This  plan  encourages  a  groul 
spirit,  satisfies  the  social  needs  of  the  women  workers  and 
relieves  the  farmer's  wife  of  all  bother  and  responsibility. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  women  cannot  do  farm  work,  when 
it  is  known  that  they  actually  have  done  it.  The  great  ques- 
tion for  the  farmer  and  for  the  world  is  not  what  women  can 
do,  but  what  they  will  do.  The  farmers  who  employed  women 
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last  year  have  testified  to  the  excellent  and  conscientious 
work  they  did,  and  are  anxious  to  employ  them  again  for 
1918. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  the  farmer  will  call 
loudly  for  a  supply  of  this  new  labor  offered  him  or  will  hesi- 
tate and  let  the  golden  opportunity  for  sowing  and  reaping 
go  by,  and  thus  endanger  our  National  food  supply. 


WHEN  THE  LIGHTS  GO  OUT 

By  HAROLD  COOK 

TAPS, 
Slow  and  beautiful, 

Sounding  faintly  through  distant  corridors. 
Nearer,  now,  the  last  long  note 
Directly  over  my  cot. 
Echoes,  trembling,  vibrating 
Against  the  stone  w^alls  of  the  distant  drill  shed. 

The  lights  go  out 

With  low  cursings  from  a  late  man 

Making  his  bed  up  in  the  dark. 

Bantering,  noisy  cries, 

''  Get  under,  Mac.'' 

Or  ''  That  will  keep,  won't  it  ?" 

Some  one  singing. 

She's  the  lass  for  me, 

She  is,  yes  she  is,  she's  the  lass  for  me. 

Laughter,  the  rattle  of  a  mess  kit, 

And  then  tired  bodies  relaxing 

With  heavy  breathing, 

Exhaustion  after  ten  miles  of  cross-country. 

The  slow  pacing  of  the  guard. 

And  the  sound  of  doors  closing  in  distant  rooms. 

But  always  over  all, 

Over  all. 

The  thought  of  you 

Lighting  the  candles  in  our  room 

And  the  bright  reflection  that  the  stars  make 

In  your  lonely  eyes 

As  you  lean  across  the  window  sill 

To  gaze  upon  the  starlit  summits  of  the  distant  mountains. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  REED 

NO  book  that  has  been  written  regarding  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Central  Europe  carries  more  detail  or  con- 
viction than  ''  The  Iron  Ration."*  George  Abel 
Schreiner,  by  whose  pen  the  narrative  was  written,  is  a 
thorough  newspaper  man.  Until  a  year  ago  he  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Associated  Press  in  Europe,  and 
as  never  before,  this  present  conflict  has  shown  us  that  the 
newspaper  men  of  this  age  are  the  true  chroniclers  of  his- 
tory. Certainly,  Mr.  Schreiner  has  written  a  straightfor- 
ward book,  written  not  from  some  hearsay,  but  from  obser- 
vation, for  his  three  years'  work  carried  him  to  all  quarters 
of  Central  Europe,  and  he  made  it  his  duty  to  get  very  close 
to  the  people,  always  questioning  them,  always  trying  to  get 
both  sides  of  every  story. 

Being  published  at  this  time,  *'  The  Iron  Ration  ''  should 
make  a  splendid  text  book  for  Americans  and  incidentally  it 
may  serve  as  a  warning.  We,  too,  may  sink  to  the  depths 
reached  by  the  people  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary — 
the  food  card,  the  lax  morality,  the  men  at  the  front  and  the 
women  trying  to  keep  the  food  production  at  the  normal  point 
and  failing.  Mr.  Schreiner  first  went  to  Berlin  when  the 
war  was  two  months  old,  and  as  he  glanced  from  his  menu 
card  to  the  sign  on  the  wall,  asking  patrons  to  "  Save  the 
Food,''  he  was  told  by  the  waiter  that  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  notice.  No  so  many  months  later  the  food  regula- 
tions were  so  strictly  enforced  as  to  place  the  people  on  ra- 
tions close  to  those  existing  in  times  of  famine. 

Food,  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  waste,  ration- 
ing, etc.,  might  be  termed  the  chief  topic  of  this  book.  The 
volume  takes  its  name,  by  the  way,  from  the  fact  that  the 
food  allotment  carried  in  the  pack  of  the  German  soldier 

*  "  The  Iron  Ration,"  by  George  Abel  Schreiner.    Harper  &  Bros.    $2.00  net. 
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when  he  is  in  the  field  is  called  the  Iron  Ration.  This  can  be 
eaten  only  when  the  commanding  officer  deems  it  necessary — 
and  that  is  when  the  men  are  exhausted,  famished.  The 
simile  is  instantly  understood  as  the  book  is  read,  for  when 
this  book  was  completed  (January,  1918)  Germany  was 
pinched  for  food,  and  the  great  Russian  wheat  fields  were  not 
available. 

Some  very  striking  chapters  are  on  the  normal  standards 
now  existing  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  serves  to  dispel  many  of  the  wild 
rumors  that  have  been  spread  regarding  conditions  in  Ger- 
many. Myths  vanish  before  practical  solutions  of  how  and 
why  absurd  stories  started.  The  last  chapter,  which  the 
author  has  called  '*  The  Aftermath,''  is  a  brilliantly  written 
forecast  of  some  events  that  are  bound  to  occur.  As  for  the 
German  people,  to  whose  awakening  so  many  of  us  look  for 
peace,  he  says : 

*'  Liberal  government  is  bound  to  come  for  Germany 
from  the  war.  There  can  be  no  question  of  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government,  however.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
Germans  would  undertake  a  revolution  in  favor  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  know  as  little  of  Germany  as 
they  know  of  the  population  said  to  be  on  Mars.  The  Ger- 
man has  a  monarchical  mind.  His  family  is  run  on  that 
principle.  The  husband  and  father  is  the  lord  of  the  house- 
hold— Der  Herr  im  Hause.  Just  as  the  lord  of  the  family 
household  will  have  less  to  say  in  the  future,  so  will  the  lord 
of  the  state  household  have  less  to  say  in  the  years  to  come. 
There  will  be  more  co-operation  between  man  and  women  in 
the  German  household  in  the  future  and  the  same  will  take 
place  in  the  state  family.  The  government  will  have  to  learn 
that  he  is  best  qualified  to  rule  who  must  apply  the  least  effort 
in  ruling — that  he  can  best  command  who  knows  best  how  to 
obey. 

'*  This  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  in  Germany  today. 
A  large  class  is  still  blind  to  the  '  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  up- 
harsin/  but  that  class  must  either  mend  its  way  or  go  down 
in  defeat.     The  German  at  the  front  has  ceased  to  think 
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himself  the  tool  of  the  government.  He  is  willing  to  be  an 
instrument  of  authority  so  long  as  that  authority  represents 
not  a  wholly  selfish  and  self-sufficient  caste.    .    .    . 

''  I  must  make  reference  here  to  the  fact  that  even  the 
German  socialists  are  no  longer  great  admirers  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government.  Of  the  many  of  their  leaders 
whom  I  have  met,  not  a  single  one  was  in  favor  of  the  re- 
public." 

There  is  only  one  drawback  in  reviewing  war  books, 
and  that  is  that  if  the  book  is  well  presented  one  wishes  to 
read  it  slowly,  going  back  time  after  time  to  reread  some 
paragraph,  occasionally  putting  down  the  volume  to  look 
up  some  reference  or  perhaps  follow  the  conclusions  made 
by  the  author  in  the  light  of  events  that  have  occurred  since 
the  book  went  to  press. 

A  New  Book  on  New  Russia 

A  volume  over  which  I  lingered  is  "  Donald  Thompson 
in  Russia."*  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  photographer,  a  young 
fellow  who  has  gained  considerable  reputation  through  his 
pictures.  In  his  introduction  he  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
career,  and  it  reads  as  a  fairy  tale.  He  went  to  Europe  a 
few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  on  sheer  '^  nerve," 
that  is,  he  pawned  most  of  his  possessions,  bought  a  camera 
and  a  steamship  ticket.  Once  he  landed  in  Europe  his 
American  "  push  "  did  not  desert  him,  and  the  incident  in 
which  he  describes  his  meeting  with  King  Albert  of  Belgium 
is  as  interesting  as  any  of  his  Russian  experiences. 

The  main  portion  of  the  volume,  however,  is,  as  the  title 
tells,  devoted  to  Russia.  Mr.  Thompson,  as  one  or  two  other 
writers  of  truly  successful  narratives  of  the  war,  wrote  the 
original  draft  of  his  book  in  the  form  of  daily  letters  to  his 
wife  and  without  any  thought  of  having  his  conclusions  read 
by  a  national  audience.  Perhaps  that  is  why  they  are  so 
realistic,  for  certainly  even  his  shortest  notes  carry  with 
them  a  conviction  which  is  sometimes  lacking  in  war  nar- 
ratives. 


♦"Donald  Thompson  in  Russia."    The  Century  Co.    $2.00  net. 
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Equally  interesting^  with  Mr.  Thompson's  text  are  the 
photographs  chosen  to  illustrate  his  book.  He  has  evidently 
chosen  from  the  great  mass  of  material  he  obtained  those  he 
felt  of  greatest  permanent  value — and  certainly  they  are  not 
the  ordinary  Russian  photographs  which  have  been  appear- 
ing at  random  in  the  columns  of  our  daily  press. 

Donald  Thompson's  Russian  adventures  are  as  amaz- 
ing as  any  fiction  ever  written  and  make  the  best  of 
reading. 

Another  book,  one  of  the  most  serious  import,  and  one 
that  will  surely  take  a  permanent  place  among  the  chronicles 
of  the  war,  is  Roland  G.  Usher's  "  The  Winning  of  the 
War."*  This  book,  which  is  a  sequel  to  Professor  Usher's 
''  Pan-Germanism,"  is  quite  as  fine  a  piece  of  work  as  the 
previous  volume.  One  is  struck  by  the  absolute  spirit  of 
optimism,  the  lack  of  any  question  of  who  will  control  the 
ultimate  victory.  The  volume  opens  with  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  Pan-Germanism,  and  once  Professor  Usher 
has  described  this  new  political  machine  he  analyzes  its  objec- 
tives, also  the  objectives  and  failures  of  the  Allies.  Plis  chap- 
ters on  Utilizing  the  Russian  Revolution,  and,  later  on,  The 
Heavy  Cost  of  Optimism,  are  revealing,  and  as  one  goes 
carefully  through  the  book  the  conclusion  which  is  advanced 
in  the  introduction,  that  only  through  a  great  military  vic- 
tory can  the  war  be  won,  is  firmly  established. 

"  The  Winning  of  the  War  "  is  a  great  book,  one  that 
will  be  read  by  thinkers  and  be  of  lasting  value. 

Coningsby  Dawson,  who  used  to  write  best  selling  nov- 
els, good  short  stories,  and  who  published  at  least  one  volume 
of  verse,  has  developed  into  one  of  the  best  of  the  "  war 
writers."  His  "  Carry  On  "  letters  were  admirable,  and  his 
new  book,  "  The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,"t  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  the  newer  narratives  which  have  the  world  conflict 
for  a  background. 

The  book  was  started  in  a  London  hospital  and  is  largely 

*  "  The  Winning  of  the  War,"  by  Roland  G.  Usher.    Harper  &  Bros.    $2.00 
net. 

t"The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  by  Coningsby  Dawson.     John  Lane  Co. 
$1.00  net. 
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reminiscent  of  the  author's  career  under  fire.  Not  that  Lieu- 
tenant Dawson  has  filled  his  short  book  with  material  that  is 
familiar,  for  in  being  reminiscent  he  has  slipped  away  from 
the  charge  and  into  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  about 
him.  The  book  is  almost  a  collection  of  pen  sketches — por- 
traits of  men  and  women  and  what  they  said. 

The  true  value  of  the  book,  the  part  that  will  be  most 
gripping  to  the  majority  of  readers,  is  the  third  section,  which 
is  captioned  ''  God  as  We  See  Him."  It  is  a  study  of  the 
religion  of  the  trenches — a  careful  analysis  as  to  the  religious 
emotions  and  convictions  of  the  men  who  wait  hour  after 
hour  for  the  moment  which  may  bring  them  face  to  face  with 
their  Maker.  He  quotes  the  songs  of  the  men  and  tells  of 
their  humors.  In  his  concluding  paragraph  Lieutenant  Daw- 
son sums  up  the  religion  and  glory  of  the  trenches  as  he 
sees  it: 

"  The  religion  of  the  trenches  is  not  a  religion  which 
analyzes  God  with  impertinent  speculation.  It  isn't  a  religion 
which  takes  up  much  of  His  time.  It's  a  religion  which 
teaches  men  to  carry  on  stoutly  and  to  say,  '  Tve  tried  to  do 
my  bit  as  best  as  I  know  how.  I  guess  God  knows  it.  If  I 
"  go  west "  today,  He'll  remember  that  I  played  the  game. 
So  I  guess  He'll  forget  about  my  sins  and  take  me  to  Him- 
self.' 

"  That  is  the  simple  religion  of  the  trenches  as  I 
have  learnt  it — a  religion  not  without  glory;  to  carry  on  as 
bravely  as  you  know  how,  and  to  trust  God  without  worry- 
ing Him." 

One  question  that  arises  after  reading  Lieutenant  Daw- 
son's really  remarkable  book  is  whether  or  not  a  man  who 
has  written  fiction  has  a  keener  insight,  a  broader  imagina- 
tion, than  an  ordinary  writer,  says  a  newspaper  man.  There 
is  an  almost  indefinable  style  in  Lieutenant  Dawson's  book 
that  is  not  present  in  other  narratives — perhaps  it  is  his  nat- 
ural gift,  perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  able,  through  experience, 
to  twist  a  sentence  so  that  the  reader  gets  a  more  vivid  pic- 
ture. A  fictional  quality  (in  style)  should  be  a  great  asset  in 
writing  a  war  book. 
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The  Flying  Teuton,  a  Truly  Great  War  Fiction 

T  T  has  been  a  rather  popular  pastime  during  these  past  few 
^  years  for  critics  of  American  Uterature  (amateur  and 
otherwise)  to  deplore  the  fact  that  the  American  writers  have 
given  our  literature  no  truly  great  stories  of  the  war.  The 
charge  has  been  true  and  the  reasons  have  been  manifold, 
the  chief  one  being  that  until  the  last  year  the  war  has  only 
been  a  far  distant  happening.  To  write,  one  must  feel,  and 
our  greatest  writers,  many  of  them  busy  with  the  various 
humanitarian  organizations  that  came  into  being  immedi- 
ately after  the  violation  of  Belgium,  have  not  until  recently 
felt  the  true  throb  of  the  conflict. 

Recently,  however,  since  the  first  of  the  current  year,  we 
have  had  several  notable  stories  of  the  war,  and  most  striking 
among  these  is  ''  The  Flying  Teuton,"*  by  Alice  Brown. 
This  story  (it  is  the  first  of  a  collection  of  short  stories  from 
this  most  gifted  author)  tells  of  a  happening  immediately 
following  the  peace  for  which  the  whole  world  is  waiting. 
It  is  really  the  old  legend  of  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  adapted 
until  it  fits  into  modern  day  machinery,  wireless,  etc.  The 
significance  of  the  story  is  of  great  beauty  and  undeniable 
force,  for  Miss  Brown  shows  that  there  is  a  greater  power 
than  man — a  power  that  was  to  show  that  "  Vengeance  is 
mine  "  was  indeed  a  truth. 

To  disclose  the  plot,  ''  The  Flying  Teuton "  in  its 
entity  would  be  wrong,  but  this  much  can  be  said — that  it 
is  a  gripping  story  of  rare  charm — and  one  that  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  language  is  read— a  story  to  take 
its  place  among  the  truly  great  short  stories  of  all 
time. 

Of  the  stories  that  comprise  the  rest  of  the  collection, 
some  of  them  rank  above  the  others  in  merit,  but  all  of  them 
are  worth  reading.  If  a  few  more  of  our  American  short- 
story  writers  can  give  us  work  of  this  unquestioned  merit, 
we  will  have  indeed  built  up  a  standard  not  to  be  paralleled 
by  the  literature  of  any  other  nation. 

♦  "  The  Flying  Teuton,"  and  Other  Stories,  by  Alice  Brown.    Macmillan  Co. 
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Late  Fiction  from  New  Pens  and  Old 

ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS,  one  of  our  most  prolific  nov- 
elists, has  published  a  new  story  which  is  entitled  ''  The 
Restless  Sex."*  It  is  light  in  theme,  pleasant,  not  too  dra- 
matic, not  over-exciting,  but  penned  in  his  usual  delightful 
style  and  containing  his  usual  very  interesting  characters. 
Mr.  Chambers  is  essentially  a  character  artist.  Into  the  most 
commonplace  plot  he  can  place  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
and  so  interesting  and  contrasting  does  he  make  his  types 
that  the  background  is  lifted  to  a  high  plane.  The  new  book 
tells  of  the  love  of  a  young  man  for  his  foster  sister,  and  for 
the  majority  of  the  story  Mr.  Chambers  uses  studio  life  as 
the  scene  of  the  narrative.  ''  The  Restless  Sex ''  is  not  as 
important  as  some  books  that  Mr.  Chambers  has  written,  but 
it  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  and  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
book  to  send  to  a  lad  in  khaki,  this  will  probably  suit  his 
fancy. 

Of  the  half  dozen  other  works  that  have  come  to  my 
desk  in  the  past  few  days,  ''  Flood  Tide,''t  by  Daniel  Chase, 
deserves  the  first  mention. 

The  reason  for  this  is  twofold,  for  the  story  serves  to 
introduce  a  new  novelist  of  merit  and  is  a  book  of  real  charm. 
In  his  construction,  Daniel  Chase  has  followed  the  trend  of 
the  popular  British  noveHsts,  and  in  a  fairly  leisurely, 
sketchy  fashion  he  has  drawn  the  life  of  a  man  from  his  early 
boyhood  until  the  moment  in  approaching  middle  age  he  finds 
his  real  plane  in  life,  and  incidentally  the  woman  he  loves. 
The  book  is  written  in  the  first  person,  yet  the  author's  im- 
agination and  gift  for  turning  a  phrase  prevents  the  book 
from  being  marred  by  the  personality  of  the  writer — a  fault 
often  found  in  first-person  narratives. 

To  describe  the  story  at  any  length  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility, for  these  columns  are  limited.  It  goes  into  great 
detail  and  carries  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Chase  must  have 
lived  many  of  the  boyhood  episodes  he  pictures.     Certainly, 

♦"The  Restless  Sex,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50 
net. 

t "  Flood  Tide,"  by  Daniel  Chase.    The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 
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on  a  spring  day  when  a  warm  wind  comes  stealing  in  through 
the  window  and  a  nodding  branch  is  green  with  swelHng 
buds,  there  comes  a  great  temptation,  after  reading  parts  of 
Mr.  Chase's  story,  to  forget  book  reviews  and  steal  out  into 
the  sunshine. 

The  author,  by  the  way,  is  still  in  his  twenties  and  is  at 
present  serving  his  country  as  a  Lieutenant.  With  the  world 
conflict  as  a  background,  he  should  be  able  to  give  us  some 
unusual  fiction,  providing  he  can  keep  up  to  the  standard  he 
has  established. 

A  group  of  other  fiction,  worthy  of  more  notice  than  i^ 
here  possible,  includes  a  translation  of  Mikhail  Y.  Saltykov's 
''A  Family  of  Noblemen,"*  one  of  the  recognized  master- 
pieces of  Russian  fiction,  depicting  the  nobility  of  that  coun- 
try and  telling  the  story  of  the  decay  of  one  of  the  greater 
houses.  "The  Transactions  of  Lord  Lewis  ''t  is  a  rarely 
humorous  volume,  and  Roland  Pertwee,  the  author,  has 
plenty  of  fun  through  the  aid  of  two  rogue  antique  dealers. 
Olive  Wadsley,  who  has  given  us  two  powerful  novels,  con- 
tributes "  The  Flame  ":j:  to  spring  fiction — the  story  of  a  girl 
rescued  from  the  London  slums,  with  a  large  part  of  the  story 
laid  in  Paris. 

A  "  Movie  "  Chronicle 

n~^HE  men  who  write  the  book  jackets  for  the  publishers 
•^  certainly  deserve  mention  for  their  work,  for  they  oft- 
times  bring  to  their  short  resume  a  real  descriptive  gift  that 
is  out  of  the  ordinary.  On  the  paper  cover  of  Rob  Wagner's 
"  Film  Folk,''§  for  instance,  some  publicity  man  has  written 
that  the  book  is  a  "  sort  of  Los  Angeles  Canterbury  Tales,'' 
and  that  describes  them  perfectly.  Mr.  Wagner  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  bigger  film  corporations,  and  in  his  idle  hours 
he  has  drafted  these  character  sketches,  told  them  as  coming 

♦"A  Family  of  Noblemen,"  by  Mikhail  Y.  Saltykov.     Boni  &  Liveright. 
$1.50  net. 

t "  The  Transactions  of  Lord  Louis  Lewis,"  by  Roland  Pertwee.     Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

t "  The  Flame,"  by  Olive  Wadsley.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.40  net. 

§"  Film  Folk,"  by  Rob  Wagner.    The  Century  Co.    $2.00. 
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in  the  first  person  from  such  folks  as  The  Film  Favorite,  The 
Movie  Queen,  The  Camera  Man,  The  Press  Representative, 
and  The  ''  Supe."  The  total  result  is  an  entertaining  book 
that  should  be  extraordinarily  popular,  for  the  ''  movies  ''  are 
without  doubt  the  biggest  form  of  present  day  entertainment, 
and  there  are  none  of  us  so  absolutely  lacking  in  curiosity  but 
what  we  enjoy  knowing  why  and  how  the  wheels  go  round. 
''  Film  Folk  "  gives  one  a  very  complete  picture  not  only  of 
how  the  players  work,  but  how  they  regard  their  work,  what 
it  means  to  them  to  ''  make  a  scene,"  how  they  become  fa- 
mous,— the  thousand  and  one  questions  that  are  daily  asked 
by  those  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  ever-growing 
motion  picture  world. 

''  Film  Folk  "  will  entertain  many  readers. 

Volumes  of  New  Verse 

y^  DGAR  LEE  MASTERS,  whose  ''  Spoon  River  Anthol- 
ogy  "  introduced  a  new  verse  form,  has  issued  a  new 
collection  of  poems,  "  Towards  the  Gulf.""^'  Mr.  Masters  is 
essentially  a  character  analyst,  capable  of  seeing  people  and 
things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  appear  to  be.  He  writes  not 
of  the  hazy  visions  that  come  into  one's  life,  but  of  the  com- 
monplace people  and  events.  And  fortunately  he  is  no  senti- 
mentalist, but  rather  a  man  capable  of  that  talent  most  pop- 
ularly known  as  ''  punch/'  The  new  volume  is  largely  made 
up  of  verses  that  have  not  appeared  in  the  magazines,  and 
equally  as  interesting  as  the  verses  themselves  is  Mr.  Mas- 
ters' foreword,  in  which  he  touches  briefly  on  the  origin  of 
his  style.  There  is  a  great  temptation  on  the  part  of  the 
reviewer  to  quote  excerpts  so  as  to  contrast  this  style,  and 
only  the  memory  of  the  fact  that  "  The  Spoon  River  Anthol- 
ogy "  was  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  its  day — and  is 
still  constantly  quoted  and  paraphrased — acts  as  a  check  to 
the  impulse.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  specially  recommend 
any  one  set  of  verses  as  being  more  interesting  than  another. 
They  are  all  delightful,  all  very  much  well  worth  wdiile.     I 


Towards  the  Gulf,"  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters.    The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 
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feel  positive  that  "  Towards  the  Gulf  "  will  do  much  towards 
heightening  the  already  enviable  reputation  that  Mr.  Masters 
already  holds. 

In  turning  from  Mr.  Masters'  volume  it  is  amusing  to 
find  his  style  so  cleverly  imitated  in  one  of  the  poems  in  J.  C. 
Squire's  ''  Tricks  of  the  Trade."*  Some  one  has  said  that 
imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  and  they  might  have  added 
that  to  be  able  to  imitate  with  as  humorous  results  as  Mr. 
Squire  has  obtained  is  rather  a  rare  gift.     The  volume  is 
divided  in  two,  the  first  part  being  an  imitation  of  the  works 
of  ten  contemporary  writers,  most  of  them  poets ;  the  second 
half,  captioned  ''  How  They  Would  Have  Done,"  is  even 
more  humorous,  for  the  author  has  chosen  his  authors  and 
the  subjects  to  be  parodied  with  an  eye  for  telling  effects. 
''  Tricks  of  the  Trade  "  is  a  diverting  and  ofttimes  brilliant 
little  volume,  and  not  least  among  the  laughable  results  is  the 
following,  which  ends  the  author's  conception  of  how  Gray 
would  have  written  his  Elegy  in  the  Spoon  River  Cemetery : 
''  Enough,  enough !   But,  stranger,  ere  we  part. 
Glancing  farewell  to  each  nefarious  bier. 
This  warning  I  would  beg  you  take  to  heart, 
'  There  is  an  end  to  even  the  worst  career.'  " 

Joyce  Kilmer,  who  is  himself  a  poet  of  charm,  has  done 
a  very  interesting  piece  of  work  in  his  collection  of  verses  by 
Catholic  poets,  which  he  has  called  "  Dreams  and  Images."* 
Some  of  the  verse  and  many  of  the  writers  are  well  known ; 
all  of  the  poetry  is  worth  while. 

♦"  Tricks  of  the  Trade,"  by  J.  C  Squire.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 
♦  "  Dreams  and  Images,"  by  Joyce  Kilmer.    Boni  &  Liveright. 

Some  Notable  Books  Not  Included  in  the  Above  Review 

"Two  Children  in  Old  Paris,"  by  Gertrude  Slaughter.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $1.50. 

"  The  Mystery  of  the  Red  Flame,"  by  George  Barton.  The  Page 
Co.     $1.35  net. 

"  The  Red  Cross  Barge,"  by  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.     $1.25  net. 

"  Tell  Me  Another  Story,"  by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  Milton 
Bradley  Co.     $1.50. 

"  The  House  of  Whispers,"  by  William  Jonston.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.40  net. 
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"The  Pawns  Count,"  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50  net. 

"  The  Long  Trick,"  by  "  Bartineus."  George  H.  Doran  Co.  $1.35 
net. 

"Drink,"  by  Vance  Thompson.     E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     $1.00  net. 

"  A  Temporary  Gentleman."     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

"  Rowing  and  Fighting,"  by  Major  E.  S.  O'Reilly.  The  Century 
Co.     $2.00  net. 

"The  Best  People,"  by  Anne  Warwick.  John  Lane  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

"  Five  Tales,"  by  John  Galsworthy.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50  net. 

"  The  Lucky  Seven,"  by  John  Taintor  Foote.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     $1.40  net. 

"  The  Threshold,"  by  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  $1.40  net. 

"  The  Flying  Fighter,"  by  Lieut.  E.  M.  Roberts,  R.F.C.  Harper 
&  Bros.     $1.50. 

"  The  Dark  People,"  by  Ernest  Poole.    The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

"  Over  Here,"  by  Ethel  M.  Kelley.     Bobbs  Merrill  Co.     $1.50. 
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PUTTING  NEW  YORK 
STATE  IN  THE  WAR 

By  HON.  CHARLES  S.  WHITMAN 

[GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK] 

The  first  statement  that  the  Governor  of  New  York  State  has  issued  revealing 
the  war  energies  of  the  State  Defense  Council 

THE  conspicuous  place  which  the  State  of  New  York 
occupies  in  support  of  the  war  demonstrates  the  loy- 
alty, the  energy,  the  efficiency  of  the  people  themselves. 
It  is  they  who  have  justified  its  enviable  reputation  as  the 
Empire  State. 

In  the  administration  of  their  interests  the  problem  has 
not  been  to  control,  so  much  as  it  has  been  to  apply  their 
patriotism,  to  confirm  their  expectations  of  preparedness. 
Assuming  that  the  greater  number  of  our  citizens  could  be 
relied  upon  to  adopt  the  only  cause  our  American  principles 
would  understand  in  this  world  conflict,  it  was  none  the  less 
a  time  of  anxiety  when  the  United  States  declared  war  with 
Germany.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  anxiety  was  un- 
founded, but  in  that  fact  itself  there  is  an  added  pride  in  the 
war  record  which  the  foremost  State  has  made,  because  of 
its  densely  populated  cities,  exposed  industries,  its  intellectual 
radicals,  its  pacifists  and  socialists.  The  temper  of  the  city 
of  New  York  was  an  anxiety  to  administrative  duty,  as  were 
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those  other  cities  in  the  State  where  foreign  born  citizens 
resided.  In  Albany  alone  there  were  several  thousand  Ger- 
man-born residents.  Buffalo  had  an  alien  population.  Kings- 
ton supported  a  German-American  Alliance;  and  there  were 
societies  everywhere  allied  to  German  sympathy. 

The  chief  inspiration  for  appropriate  measures  of  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  in  the  face  of  these  new  war  issues 
that  came  upon  us  in  April,  1917,  was  the  President  himself. 
His  interpretation  of  the  war  sentiment,  receiving  as  it  did 
universal  approbation  from  the  whole  country,  found  a  united 
responsive  purpose  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  may  frankly 
say  that  it  was  our  endeavor  to  deserve  from  the  Federal 
Government  not  merely  an  appreciation  of  our  service,  but 
to  assist  the  problems  in  Washington,  to  relieve  the  anxieties 
of  Federal  Administration.  We  realized  that  New  York 
State  must  set  an  example  as  the  foremost  State  of  the  Union. 
Because  of  her  overwhelming  influence  upon  the  business 
and  social  character  of  the  whole  country,  we  felt  that  the 
State  of  New  York  might  inspire  other  States.  We  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  this  Administration  to  show  an  irreproach- 
able sentiment  of  solid  patriotism  to  the  entire  United  States. 

MILITARY  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  STATE 

T  N  justice  to  the  people  themselves,  it  can  be  said  that  this 
'■'  was  not  a  sudden  impulse.  There  did  exist  in  my  own 
mind  a  possibility  of  war,  which,  though  submissive  to  the 
strength  of  our  neutrality,  was  unavoidably  impressed  by  the 
tragic  spectacle  of  Germany's  militarism  as  shown  in  19 14. 
It  has  been  a  unique  observation,  due  to  the  broad  outlook 
imposed  upon  administrative  officials,  that  the  younger  ele- 
ment of  the  State  discovered  a  military  conscience  shortly 
after  the  war  began  with  Germany.  There  has  always  been 
a  military  conscience  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  usually 
been  awake  only  to  a  challenge  for  defense,  awake  to  an 
impulse  for  defending  the  weak  against  oppression.  Con- 
fining my  observations  directly  to  New  York  State,  it  was 
evident  that  a  new  impression  of  war  had  been  aroused 
among  the  people  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  conflict  in 
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19 14.  It  had  caught  something  of  the  meaning  of  mihtary 
preparedness  in  the  reflected  principles  for  which  our  AlHes 
were  fighting  in  Europe.  It  had  dawned  upon  some  of  us 
in  the  State  of  New  York  during  that  period  of  neutrahty 
that  this  country  must  eventually  show  force  to  defend  itself 
from  force.  Naturally,  being  quite  sure  of  this  patriotic 
sentiment  in  the  State,  and  in  accord  with  the  expectations  of 
eventual  war  with  Germany,  the  Administration  of  the  State 
approved  of  certain  acts  in  the  legislature  passed  in  191 5-16. 
In  191 5  I  supported  an  act  which  provided  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  manoeuvres  of  the  entire  National  Guard  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  was  further  necessary  and  expedient  in  the 
same  year  to  secure  legislation  which  advocated  military 
training  for  boys  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State.  To  crystallize  this  educational  advan- 
tage, a  training  for  boys  along  vocational  lines  was  success- 
fully promoted  in  the  State,  the  idea  being  a  supplementary 
course  to  the  military  training.  The  eagerness  with  which 
these  plans  were  carried  out  by  boys  all  over  the  State 
justified  the  legislation.  Out  of  this  happy  awakening  of  the 
military  conscience  of  the  State  of  New  York  more  definite 
legislation  along  the  same  line  was  passed  in  1916,  when 
provisions  were  made  for  an  annual  military  camp  for  boys 
approaching  military  age  at  Peekskill.  The  result  of  this 
extraordinary  desire  for  military  preparedness  at  a  time  when 
neutrality  was  in  force  has  had  its  advantage  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  war  interests  of  the  young  men  of  the  State.  It  was 
impossible  to  escape  a  realization  that  the  State  of  New  York 
expected  war  with  Germany.  Therefore,  the  Stivers  Bill  put 
into  my  hands  a  power  that  would  have  insured  the  entire 
war  strength  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  immediate  ser- 
vice, before  war  was  actually  declared.  This  bill  was  an  act 
for  the  conscription  of  all  able-bodied  males  in  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

The  Administration  and  the  people  of  the  State  were 
heartily  in  accord  on  military  preparedness  a  year  before 
this  country  declared  war  with  Germany. 
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The  work  accomplished  since  the  declaration  of  war  in 
April,  191 7,  appears  to  have  been  materially  inspired  by  the 
outlook,  the  foresight,  the  war  spirit  of  the  people  in  this 
State  a  year  before  the  National  crisis  actually  arrived.  The 
President's  decision  was  not  a  surprise  to  New  York  State. 
It  was  a  relief,  an  outlet  for  their  suppressed  forces  of  patriot- 
ism and  indignation  against  Germany.  The  efforts  which  the 
Administration  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  exerted  imme- 
diately to  speed  up  the  various  war  measures  required  by  the 
Federal  Government  had  already  enjoyed  the  almost  unan- 
imous support  of  the  people  of  this  State.  They  were  defen- 
sive in  character,  defensive  in  name,  aggressive  in  spirit  and 
feeling.  The  task  of  organizing  the  patriotic  will  of  the  peo- 
ple fell  upon  the  Administration  and  the  legislature.  The 
foundation  upon  which  the  entire  structure  of  preparedness 
is  reared  is  the  State  Defense  Council. 

On  May  4th,  19 17,  I  signed  an  Act  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture creating  the  State  Defense  Council,  scarcely  a  month 
after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany.  An  enormous 
amount  of  responsibility,  of  detailed  work  was  involved  in  the 
duties  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  It  was  chiefly  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  an  organization  not  merely  of  un- 
fettered authority,  but  also  of  executive  experience.  It 
seemed  that  there  would  be  great  danger  to  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency of  the  State  Defense  Council  if  appointments  were 
made  of  new  executives  who  were  not  informed  upon  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  various  departments  of  the  State.  I 
desired  to  prevent  creating  new  war  bureaus,  new  committees 
composed  of  men  who  would  have  to  learn  the  intricate 
machinery  of  departmental  management.  It  was  my  con- 
clusion that  the  heads  of  the  State  Departments  could  be  used 
to  better  purpose  by  additional  service,  perhaps,  and  addi- 
tional labor,  than  to  bring  about  the  duplication  of  effort 
which  new  appointments  in  executive  capacity  might  invoke. 
I  exercised  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Defense 
Council  Act  to  name  the  members  of  that  Council.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  experts  in  what  appeared  to  be 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  war-work.    My  appoint- 
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ments  on  the  State  Defense  Council,  therefore,  were  prac 
tically  what  might  be  described  as  the  cabinet  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  State. 

THE  STATE  DEFENSE  COUNCIL 

npHEYwere: 

State  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Works — W.  W.  Woth- 
erspoon,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army. 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor — Frank  WiUiams,  who  at 
that  time  was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  completing  the  barge 
canal  in  time  for  war  traffic. 

State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture — Charles  F.  Wilson, 
who  was  in  a  position  to  deal  with  any  food  problems  in  the 
State. 

Brigadier  General — Charles  H.  Sherrill,  later  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State,  in  charge  of  the  State  Military  Activity. 
William  A.  Orr,  my  Private  Secretary,  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  Council,  without  additional  pay. 

The  personal  sacrifices  which  this  additional  service  im- 
posed upon  these  official  members  of  the  State  Defense  Coun- 
cil were  gladly  accepted,  with  the  understanding  that  no  mem- 
ber of  this  Council  should  receive  any  additional  pay  for  his 
exceptional  services.  The  loyal  and  unselfish  work  which 
these  men  have  performed  as  members  of  the  State  Defense 
Council  I  regard  as  a  very  great  testimonial  to  their  patriot- 
ism and  to  their  inexhaustible  energy. 

It  being  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  United  States  must 
eventually  be  placed  on  a  war  footing,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  my  second  term  as  Governer,  in  January,  191 7,  I  approved 
and  insisted  that  a  military  census  and  inventory  of  the  State 
of  New  York  should  be  taken.  I  regarded  it  as  vital  to  the 
war  interest  of  the  State  that  we  should  know  its  man-power 
and  its  industrial  power.  Upon  my  recommendation  bills 
were  put  through  the  legislature  providing  for  such  a  census 
which  also  gave  me  the  power  and  authority  of  conscription. 
This  latter  power  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  use.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  first  activities  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  was 
to  secure  this  information,  obtainable  without  difficulty,  be- 
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cause  the  legislature  has  voted  an  appropriation  fund  of  one 
million  dollars  to  assist  any  work  of  the  State  Defense  Coun- 
cil. 

By  the  advantages  which  the  personnel  of  the  State  De- 
fense Council  enjoyed  in  having  for  its  joint  membership  the 
active  heads  of  the  various  leading  departments  of  the  State, 
the  State's  war  activities  and  expenditures  came  at  once 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  War  Council.  The 
census  work  which  had  been  previously  planned  was  there- 
fore taken  over  by  the  State  Defense  Council.  I  named 
Captain  George  Garr  Henry  of  New  York  as  Director  of  the 
military  census  of  the  State.  Regarding  it  as  the  platform 
upon  which  the  war  strength  of  the  State  could  best  serve  the 
necessities  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  plans  for  taking 
this  military  census  were  recommended  to  the  various  sub- 
committees of  the  State  Defense  Council  organized  in  every 
county  of  the  State.  My  personal  confidence  in  the  import- 
ance of  census  plans  became  a  serious  conviction  that  it  must 
be  done  at  once.  To  impress  my  personal  faith  in  the  census 
plan  upon  the  people,  I  asked  for  a  conference  in  the  execu- 
tive chamber  in  Albany  of  representatives  of  every  county 
committee.  To  them,  personally,  I  explained  the  scope,  the 
significance,  the  necessity  of  a  war  census,  and  requested  each 
county  committee  to  name  a  man  in  their  own  community 
whom  I  could  commission  as  county  director  of  the  census. 
This  was  done  promptly  and  willingly,  and  when  the  various 
directors  were  named  by  me  they  began  their  separate  work 
of  organization,  which  required  securing  ol^ce  and  field  staffs 
necessary  for  gathering  the  census  information. 

THE  MILITARY  CENSUS 

T>  ASED  upon  an  estimate  that  there  were  five  million  six 
^^  hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  State  of  registration 
age,  fixed  by  the  census  act  as  from  sixteen  to  fifty  years  old, 
this  tremendous  work  began.  An  appeal  was  made  for  vol- 
unteer service,  and  again  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  State  was 
evident  from  the  enormous  number  of  volunteers  who  came 
forward  to  work  on  the  census,  to  complete  it  and  to  make  it 
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available  for  use  by  the  State  and  the  Nation.  Director  of 
the  Census  Captain  Henry  invited  the  leading  experts  in  the 
United  States  in  coding  and  cataloguing  to  confer  with  him. 
Many  of  them  were  the  most  valued  experts  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Companies,  who  were  promptly  released  to  the  State 
for  war  service. 

Late  in  May,  when  the  plans  were  ready  for  taking  this 
tremendous  military  census  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Federal  authorities  requested  a  delay  of  our  plans  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Conscription  Bill  and  the  draft 
registration  which  took  place  June  5th.  This  bill  provided 
only  for  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one, 
who  were  required  to  register  for  the  draft.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  Federal  registration  fulfilled  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  registration  and  census  of  the  State  of  Nev/ 
York.  In  deference  to  the  request  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  plans  for  the  military  census  of  the  State  were 
deferred.  On  the  day  after  the  Federal  enrollment  was  com- 
pleted I  issued  the  proclamation  fixing  the  two  weeks  between 
June  nth  and  June  25th  for  the  State  Military  Census  regis- 
tration. 

During  that  time  5,815,969  men  and  women  answered 
the  eighty  odd  questions  on  the  census  blanks  willingly.  I 
regard  this  demonstration  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  a  war  measure  of  such  extended  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  finest  testimonials  to  their  faith  in  the 
war  plan  of  my  administration.  There  was  but  one  arrest  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  military  census  law.  More  than 
180,000  men  and  women  volunteered  their  services  in  taking 
this  census.  They  had  no  hope  of  credit  of  any  kind ;  it  was 
the  unselfish  patriotic  duty  in  them  that  inspired  them  to  this 
difficult  and  valuable  service.  Their  only  satisfaction  was 
obviously  in  the  knowledge  that  they  were  helping  their 
country  in  war  times.  All  that  we  were  able  to  do  in  return 
for  the  splendid  services  they  rendered  was  to  send  them  a 
State  card  of  thanks.  It  took  three  and  a  half  months'  time 
and  twelve  hundred  paid  clerks  working  in  the  New  York 
City  Census  Headquarters  day  and  night,  coding,  classifying 
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and  carding  these  registrations,  so  that  it  was  October  20th, 
1917,  before  the  State  had  a  card  index  of  nearly  all  its  citi- 
zens, their  ability,  and  a  record  of  their  possessions  that  might 
be  needed  in  aiding  the  nation  to  win  the  war.  As  a  matter 
of  economic  information,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  census  cost 
$257,000,  part  of  which  was  volmitarily  subscribed  by  patri- 
otic citizens,  because  the  legislative  appropriation  for  the 
work  was  insufficient.  The  actual  cost  of  taking  the  census 
was  about  four  and  two-tenths  cents  per  person. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  military  census  of  the  State 
has  given  the  Federal  Government  began  to  show  weeks 
before  the  entire  census  was  completed.  Departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  began  to  pour  in  requests  for  informa- 
tion from  the  census  to  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
wrote  in  from  Washington  asking  for  definite  reports  of 
available  citizens  of  the  State  for  immediate  service.  Food 
and  fuel  commissions  wrote  asking  for  lists  of  carpenters, 
machinists,  trained  nurses,  cooks,  bakers,  butchers,  teleg- 
raphers and  a  great  number  of  other  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment. These  requests  were  answered  immediately  according 
to  the  available  records  of  the  census  at  the  time. 

The  only  source  of  information  obtainable  by  the  British- 
Canadian  recruiting  commission  in  this  country  regarding 
the  number  of  British  subjects  of  recruiting  age  in  the  State 
of  New  York  was  obtained  from  this  military  census.  We 
supplied  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  thirty  thousand 
British  subjects.  When  the  census  was  completed  the  names 
and  addresses  of  every  British  subject  of  military  age  were 
made  up  from  the  census  files  and  turned  over  to  the  British- 
Canadian  recruiting  commission,  numbering  85,612. 

When  the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Board  required 
men  in  the  Federal  Shipyard  we  were  able  to  furnish,  through 
the  help  of  this  census  fifty-two  thousand  shipbuilders ;  but  be- 
fore the  government  drive  for  the  shipyard  volunteers  enroll- 
ment began  the  military  census  of  New  York  had  supplied  the 
names  of  68,392  trained  experts  who  could  work  in  the  ship- 
yard, leading  all  other  States. 
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THE  CENSUS  VALUE  TO  STATE  ESPIONAGE 

A  NOTHER  important  valuation  of  this  census  of  the  State 
was  shown  in  the  complete  list  of  German  and  Austrian 
aliens  residing  in  New  York  City  and  Westchester  County, 
which  has  been  used  by  Federal  authorities  in  keeping  track 
of  many  of  the  aliens.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  found 
this  military  census  of  the  State  invaluable  in  their  work  for 
looking  up  suspected  spies. 

Over  153,000  men  who  desired  to  enter  military  service 
were  in  this  way  furnished  to  recruiting  offices.  The  United 
States  Navy  wanted  cooks;  the  census  supplied  them  1,800, 
who  went  into  immediate  service.  We  were  also  able  to  sup- 
ply the  Navy  Yard  with  the  names  of  550  power-boat  oper- 
ators, 550  steam  engineers,  a  numbei?  of  blacksmiths,  and 
other  skilled  operators. 

,  The  New  York  State  Patriotic  Food  Commission  was 
given  the  names  of  5,750  farmers,  foremen  and  farm  laborers 
needed  last  fall  to  harvest  the  crop. 

The  State  Military  Training  Commission  has  had  ac- 
cess to  the  census  files  to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  the  boys  of  sixteen,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age 
who  under  the  law  are  subject  to  training. 

From  this  military  census  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment has  been  furnished  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
non-English  speaking  men  and  women  for  purposes  of 
Americanization. 

Briefly  these  are  the  practical  advantages  which  the 
military  census  of  the  State  of  New  York  brought  about  in 
winning  the  war.  It  is  a  pleasant  confirmation  of  the  work 
performed  in  this  direction  of  the  State  Defense  Council  that 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  at  Washington  is  consider- 
ing an  order  requesting  all  States  in  the  Union  to  take  a  sim- 
ilar census  as  early  as  possible.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  for 
purposes  of  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
these  plants  to  designate  John  N.  Gaines  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  to  remain  in  Washington  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Government.     The  Canadian  Government 
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is  planning  a  census  of  all  Canada  upon  the  same  lines  carried 
out  by  the  military  census  of  this  State. 

The  executive  burden  of  the  State  Defense  Council  has 
been  greatly  relieved  by  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the 
County  Defense  Committee.  The  five  counties  of  the  City 
of  New  York  are  organized  as  one  under  the  direction  of  the 
Mayor's  Defense  Committee.  The  up-State  counties  have 
accomplished  their  war  work  by  the  same  system  of  commit- 
tee organization.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  Defense 
Council  to  suggest  certain  main  points  of  activity  so  as  to 
guide  these  County  Committees,  but  the  actual  detail  of  their 
work  is  conducted  on  their  own  initiative.  The  County  Com- 
mittees handled,  by  individual  authority  in  their  own  commu- 
nities, the  census,  three  highly  successful  Liberty  Loans,  as 
well  as  recruiting  campaigns.  Red  Cross  work,  and  they 
have  cooperated  with  the  State  Food  Supply  Commission  for 
food  conservation.  Especial  care  was  taken  by  these  County 
Committees  through  the  entire  State  for  conserving  the  crops 
of  last  fall,  for  increasing  potato  planting  last  spring.  They 
have  helped  to  co-ordinate  the  people  of  the  State  into  com- 
pact war  organization. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS  TO  INCREASE  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

TN  a  report  which  should  be  complete,  so  that  the  people  of 
the  State  can  receive  the  due  measure  of  credit  for  their 
patriotic  successes,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  chief  ele- 
ments which  the  State  Defense  Council  have  considered 
necessary  in  placing  the  State  on  a  war  footing.  Among  the 
questions  for  administrative  decision  discussed  by  the  State 
Defense  Council  at  their  first  meeting  last  May  plans  were 
made  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  the  State.  It  was  imperative  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction, and  resolutions  were  adopted  seeking  this  informa- 
tion from  the  State  Agricultural  Schools  and  Colleges.  In 
this  it  was  intended  to  enable  a  concentration  of  food  produc- 
tion through  these  institutions.  For  this  purpose  the  New 
York  State  Food  Supply  Commission  was  created  under  the 
Administration  of  Charles  S.  Wilson,  the  Commissioner  «f 
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Agriculture.  Under  this  commission  various  expert  bureaus 
were  created.  These  bureaus  were  occupied  with  investi- 
gating under  separate  expert  analysis,  food  conservation, 
county  organization,  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  distri- 
bution, storage  and  marketing,  loans  on  farm  lands,  transpor- 
tation and  machinery,  seeds,  fertilizers  and  live  stock.  The 
obvious  value  of  these  bureaus  was  recognized  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  a  Congressman  said: 
''  If  we  had  more  states  as  well  organized  as  New  York  State, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Hoover.''  In  the  organi- 
zation of  these  bureaus  the  plans  adopted  by  the  State  De- 
fense Council  for  expanding  existing  State  Departments,  and 
local  agencies,  rather  than  creating  new  and  independent  ex- 
ecutives, was  followed.  It  is  encouraging  in  this  relation  to 
state  that  the  organization  of  war  activities  adopted  by  the 
State  of  New  York  has  been  followed  by  the  National  Ad- 
ministration, even  to  the  National  Council  itself. 

The  members  of  the  State  Defense  Council  agreed  with 
me  that  increased  food  production  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward winning  the  war.  Therefore,  I  issued  a  proclamation 
creating  agricultural  mobilization  day.  Meetings  were  held 
on  that  day  in  1,089  communities  and  were  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 90,000  people  interested  in  encouraging  a  food- 
planting  campaign.  And  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Act- 
ing through  the  food  commission,  the  State  Defense  Council 
increased  the  potato  crop,  prevented  wastage  by  plant  dis- 
ease, suggested  ways  and  means  of  getting  more  food  per 
acre  from  the  farm,  and  aroused  the  people  of  the  State  to  the 
necessity  of  food  conservation.  The  result  of  this  effort  in- 
creased the  food  supply  of  the  State  fully  one-third,  the  total 
value  of  food  production  at  the  higher  prices  received  by  the 
farmers  last  year  increasing  the  value  of  food  products  to 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

RESTORING  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

T  N  military  preparedness  the  State  Defense  Council  has  en- 
deavored to  place  New  York  State  first.     Its  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  to  bring  the  National  Guard  up  to  full 
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war  strength.  At  peace  strength  it  numbered  19,000  men. 
Its  war  strength  is  about  41,000  men.  When  it  was  evident 
that  the  National  Guard  would  be  called  into  Federal  Service 
the  State  Defense  Council  applied  to  Washington  for  per- 
mission to  recruit  the  organizations  to  their  full  strength. 
This  permission  was  refused  by  the  Federal  Government  upon 
the  ground  that  no  such  move  should  be  made  until  after  the 
Federal  Draft  registration.  The  State  Defense  Council,  de- 
siring above  all  thing  an  assurance  of  a  foremost  military 
standing  for  the  State  of  New  York,  determined,  neverthe- 
less, that  something  must  be  done  to  bring  to  war  strength 
the  National  Guard.  It  was  not  at  all  beyond  possibility 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  require  the  active  services 
of  the  National  Guard  sooner,  perhaps,  than  they  expected. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  permission  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Adjutant  General  was  requested  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign to  list  10,000  men  who  would  be  willing  to  join  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  ready  to  serve  when  the  call  came.  At  this 
time,  through  discharges  from  service  for  various  reasons, 
and  through  enlistment  expirations,  the  peace  strength  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  should  have  been  19,000  men,  was  re- 
duced to  about  11,000.  The  State  Defense  Council  had  not 
miscalculated,  for  on  June  6th,  191 7,  word  was  received  from 
Washington  to  recruit  the  National  Guard  to  full  war 
strength  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  preliminary  work  which 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  meantime  made  this  possible. 
On  July  15th  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  State  De- 
fense Council  at  full  war  strength  of  forty-one  thousand  men. 
We  took  great  pride  in  turning  these  forces  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  demonstration  of  the  war  loyalty  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  We  armed  and  equipped  these  men  at  a 
cost  to  the  State  of  nearly  $400,000,  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  get  the  supplies  soon  enough.  As  a  further 
endorsement  of  the  National  Government  the  State  Defense 
Council  organized  Camp  Whitman  at  Beekman  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  should  be  used  as  a  concentration  camp.  To 
make  it  ready  for  this  expected  occupation  the  State  spent 
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$35,000.  Up  to  date,  however,  it  has  been  used  only  infre- 
quently by  one  or  two  regiments,  it  can  accommodate  20,000. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  transfer  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State,  and  its  departure  for  the  war,  the  Naval 
Militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  increased  and  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Government  for  service  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  extent  of  this  increase  of  numbers  is  note- 
worthy. On  April  ist,  1917,  the  Naval  Militia  of  the  State 
had  only  1,910  men  and  officials.  By  the  following  Septem- 
ber, during  an  interval  of  five  months,  the  recruiting  energies 
had  raised  this  force  to  13,512  men  and  officers.  They  were 
all  called  to  Federal  Service,  including  Aviation  Branch  of 
the  Naval  Militia.  Certain  aviation  fields  and  equipment, 
supplied  with  money  voluntary  subscribed  by  patriotic  so- 
cieties and  private  citizens  of  the  State,  were  also  taken  over 
by  the  Government. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  ALIEN  ENEMIES 

T  TPON  the  departure  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State 
to  the  front  the  State  Defense  Council  realized  that  a 
State  guard  would  have  to  be  organized  to  replace  the  8,000 
National  Guardsmen  who  had  been  doing  sentry  duty  at  cer- 
tain vital  points  in  the  State  guarding  railroads,  canals,  im- 
portant bridges,  and  the  New  York  City  Water  Supply.  It 
was  obvious  that  New  York  State  was  in  a  position  of  danger 
from  alien  enemies,  because  of  its  great  wealth,  its  large  in- 
dustries, its  w^ater  front,  and  that  it  was  therefore  imperative 
that  its  arteries  of  commerce  and  its  larger  cities  should  be 
adequately  protected.  The  experience  of  guardsmen  on  duty, 
especially  at  strategic  points  in  the  State,  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  to  the  State  Defense  Council  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  to  maintain  soldiers  for  this  guard  duty.  Therefore, 
''  depot ''  organizations  were  recruited,  forming  a  nucleus 
of  a  new  State  army  of  10,000.  That  number  is  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  to  be  within  the  borders  of  the 
State  at  all  times.  This  force  was  organized  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  the  former  National  Guard,  using  the  same  numerical 
designations  and  armories.     It  was,  of  course,  the  intention 
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of  the  State  Defense  Council  to  recruit  this  guard  from  men 
who  were  not  available  for  the  Federal  draft.  This  was  done 
so  rapidly  that  when  the  National  Guardsmen  were  called 
to  the  Federal  Service  their  places  were  taken  in  the  State  by 
companies  of  the  ''  New  York  Guard/'  This  was  the  name 
given  to  the  new  organization.  In  three  months  from  the 
time  the  National  Guard  was  called  out  of  the  State  the  New 
York  Guard  had  a  strength  of  ten  thousand  men.  They 
were  armed  with  rifles  purchased  in  Canada  because  there 
were  none  available  in  this  country.  They  were  supplied  with 
uniforms  and  fully  equipped  for  service.  Something  like 
$200,000  was  appropriated  to  equip  the  New  York  Guard. 
As  a  result  of  an  X-ray  method  of  tuberculosis  investigation 
many  thousands  of  lives  will  be  saved.  Another  $40,000 
was  voted  by  the  State  Defense  Council  to  supply  the 
chaplains  of  the  National  Guard  with  automobile  trucks 
and  such  equipment  as  they  would  require  in  their  work 
among  the  guardsmen.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  State  that  army  chaplains  have  had  material 
they  needed  for  their  work.  No  effort,  of  course,  has  been 
considered  too  great  by  the  State  Defense  Council  to  safe- 
guard the  soldiers.  An  appropriation  of  $77,000  was  voted 
for  woolen  coats,  sheepskin  overcoats,  woolen  breeches  and 
gloves,  and  lumbermen's  boots  for  the  New  York  Guard  on 
long  tours  of  duty  in  the  exposed  districts  of  the  State  during 
the  winter.  In  addition  to  this  $30,000  was  voted  for  special 
barracks,  portable  houses,  to  be  erected  at  fixed  posts  along 
the  lines  of  the  railroads,  canals,  and  water-supply  systems, 
at  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  over  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  Ni- 
agara Bridge.  We  realized  that  the  safety  of  these  great 
structures  of  the  State  from  spy  attacks  or  enemy  bombs  was 
vital  because  of  the  destruction  of  any  of  them  would  take 
years  to  replace  and  cause  untold  delays  in  the  shipment  of 
war  supplies. 

The  women  of  the  State  were  organized  for  war  work 
under  the  women's  division  of  the  State  Defense  Council. 
Women's  committees  have  been  created  in  each  county  of  the 
State  for  an  extension  of  the  War  Organization  of  the  State, 
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down  through  school  districts,  creating  what  are  known  as 
community  council.  Men  and  women  in  each  school  district 
confer.  They  organize  boards  of  directors,  of  whom  one- 
third  are  women,  and  who  must  be  representatives  of  exist- 
ing war  agencies  in  their  respective  communities.  The  work 
which  the  women  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  done  for  the 
war  is  extensive.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  the 
women  do  to  help  the  soldiers,  to  keep  the  camps  clean,  and 
to  knit  warm  woolen  clothes  for  them.  They  have  helped 
loyally  in  taking  the  military  census  of  the  State,  in  getting 
subscriptions  for  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund,  in  campaigning 
for  Liberty  Bond  issues. 

PUTTING  20,000  BOYS  ON  THE  FARMS 

npHE  upheaval  in  labor,  which  began  when  the  Govern- 
ment enrolled  great  numbers  for  Government  service, 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  war  problems  of  the  State  De- 
fense Council.  We  decided  that  it  was  a  question  which  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  would  perhaps  handle  better 
than  any  newly-created  war  body.  Upon  my  suggestion 
Henry  D.  Sayer,  the  State  Industrial  Commissioner,  was 
selected  to  supervise  the  war  activity,  and  the  council  ap- 
proved of  my  selection.  A  delegation  of  fruit  growers  from 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  for  instance,  called  upon  me  in 
the  executive  chamber  last  September  and  explained  the  pos- 
sible collapse  of  their  fruit  crop,  caused  by  shortage  of  labor. 
The  fruit  was  rotting  on  the  trees  because  they  were  unable 
to  get  help  to  gather  it.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that  this 
shortage  of  labor  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Western  New 
York.  It  was,  therefore,  the  task  of  the  State  Defense  Coun- 
cil to  supply  special  labor  for  the  harvest. 

The  Food  Supply  Commission  was  thereupon  authorized 
to  employ  sixty  farm  cadet  camp  leaders  drafted  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  boys  of  suitable  age  for  light  farm 
work  were  encouraged  by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
go  to  these  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps  from  which  the  farmers  were 
supplied  with  labor.  The  camps,  of  course,  were  under 
State  jurisdiction.     The  boys  were  paid  $2.00  a  day  by  the 
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farmers,  and  they  were  furnished  with  living  quarters,  sup- 
plying nothing  themselves  but  bedding.  More  than  16,000 
boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen  relieved  the 
shortage  of  farm  labor  during  last  fall.  They  were  allowed 
credit  for  the  time  spent  on  the  farms  under  the  military  train- 
ing law,  and  credit  in  their  school  work  by  the  educational  de- 
partment. The  response  which  the  boys  themselves  gave  to 
this  plan  of  the  State  Defense  Council  was  very  largely  pa- 
triotic and  unselfish.  The  outcome  of  it  has  been  a  body 
known  as  the  New  York  State  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  of 
which  Mr.  Sayer  is  director.  More  than  20,000  high-school 
boys  and  young  men  have  been  enrolled  in  farm  work  this 
summer.  The  boys  are  excused  from  school  and  are  given 
school  credit  for  farm  work  if  they  have  obtained  a 
scholarship  standing  of  75  per  cent,  or  more.  They  were 
released  for  spring  planting  work  immediately,  and  will  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  farms  long  enough  in  the  fall  to 
harvest  the  crop. 

The  spirit  of  war  loyalty  in  the  State  was  so  universal 
that  the  State  Defense  Council  has  had  only  to  formulate  a 
plan  requiring  the  services  of  the  people  to  have  it  accom- 
plished at  once.  Naturally,  there  was  a  continuous  anxiety 
concerning  tlie  presence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  for- 
eigners among  us,  many  of  them  alien  enemies.  It  was 
realized  that  they  were  a  danger  to  our  war  preparation,  espe- 
cially in  New  York  State,  a  transportation,  manufacturing 
and  shipping  center  for  the  entire  country. 

DRIVING  OUT  THE  "  FIRE  BUGS  " 

^T^HEREFORE,  the  safety  of  our  mills  and  warehouses 
and  our  factories  was  a  very  serious  consideration. 
While  we  were  dealing  with  this  problem  it  was  brought  to 
my  attention  that  New  York  State's  annual  fire  loss  in  food 
and  materials  necessary  for  the  war  was  $30,000,000.  By 
the  first  part  of  July  I  arranged  with  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  and  the  Underwriters'  Association  of  New 
York  State  to  release  to  the  State  service,  free  of  charge,  over 
one  hundred  of  their  expert  fire  inspectors,  the  purpose  being 
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to  clean  up  fire  hazards  throughout  the  State.  So,  on  July 
3rd  the  State  Defense  Council  passed  a  resolution  creating  the 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention,  to  work  under  the  Industrial 
Division  of  the  Council.  Over  one  hundred  expert  inspec- 
tors visited  all  factories  and  industrial  plants,  suggest- 
ing to  the  owners  or  managers  sudden  fire  prevention  which 
would  be  necessary  because  of  the  war  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. This  was  a  loyalty  service  of  far-reaching  advantage  to 
the  State.  The  inspectors  would  simply  recommend  certain 
devices,  in  some  cases  barbed-wire  protection  in  dark  corners 
of  alleys  and  yards.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  these  in- 
spectors were  paid  by  the  insurance  companies.  A  list  of 
plants  to  be  inspected  was  supplied  from  classified  lists,  and 
the  names  of  contractors  engaged  in  Government  war  con- 
tracts were  obtained  from  the  Federal  Government.  So 
serious  was  the  fire  menace  in  the  State  at  one  time  that  I 
issued  a  fire  prevention  proclamation  calling  for  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  our  citizens  to  prevent  loss  of  food  or  munition 
supplies  by  fire  and  asking  the  co-operation  of  owners  of  fac- 
tories in  the  inspection  plans.  The  inspectors  met  generally 
with  courteous  treatment  and  co-operation  from  the  war  con- 
tractors. October  9th  was  proclaimed  as  ''  fire  prevention  ^' 
day  and  was  observed  throughout  the  State  by  special  demon- 
strations. By  the  end  of  December  1,048  fire  hazards  have 
been  removed  in  549  industrial  plants.  Outside  of  New  York 
City  4,527  reports  on  factories  were  made  and  485  have  been 
made  since.  The  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  protected  several 
villages  and  cities  from  imminent  danger  of  fire  during  the 
coal  famine  by  arranging  with  the  State  Fuel  Administrators 
to  keep  the  waterworks  supplied  with  coal. 

PATRIOTIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  DRAFT  BOARDS 

l^EW  YORK  STATE  has  not  only  taken  the  lead  of  other 
^  ^  States  in  securing  enlistments  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  war  service,  but  the  draft  machinery  of  the  State  has 
been  so  perfected  under  the  State  Defense  Council  that  the 
movements  of  men  and  troops  have  been  accomplished  on 
schedule  without  any  difficulty.     One  of  the  difficult  duties  of 
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the  administration  in  relation  to  the  soldiers  was  that  of 
selecting  and  nominating  to  the  President  for  appointment 
three  members  for  each  draft  board  preceding  the  enrollment 
on  June  5th  of  all  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-one.  There  being  one  board  approximately  to  every 
30,000  inhabitants  of  the  State,  there  were  354  draft  boards 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  189  boards  in  New  York  City 
alone.  It  was  under  these  draft  boards  in  this  State  that  the 
work  of  preparing  for  the  registration  was  carried  out,  and 
on  June  5th,  the  date  set  by  the  President  for  the  registration, 
1,019,683  men  in  New  York  State  of  draft  age  were  regis- 
tered. This  was  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  registered  in 
the  entire  United  States.  After  the  registration  the  actual 
work  of  sorting  the  men  began.  It  is  due  to  the  high  patri- 
otic purpose  of  the  men  on  these  draft  boards,  on  the  appellate 
boards  and  their  assistants  that  the  tremendous  work  per- 
formed by  New  York  in  raising  the  quota  for  the  National 
Army  has  been  so  successful.  On  September  5th,  191 7,  the 
first  of  the  drafted  men  were  on  their  way  to  camp,  and  since 
then  these  movements  have  been  continued.  A  few  cases  of 
corruption  among  men  on  the  draft  boards  were  promptly 
discovered,  and  the  men  were  convicted.  More  than  eleven 
hundred  members  of  the  draft  board  accomplished  their  dif- 
ficult work  without  question  as  to  their  integrity,  their  unsel- 
fishness and  their  honesty  of  purpose. 

Once  the  military  machinery  of  the  State  had  been  set  in 
motion,  the  next  problem  involved  the  individual  relations  to 
civil  Hfe  which  the  soldiers  themselves  could  not  immediately 
dispose  of.  It  became  evident  when  the  drafting  process  first 
began  that  many  of  the  men  taken  into  the  National  Army 
would  need  the  services  of  lawyers  to  straighten  up  their  pri- 
vate affairs.  The  State  Defense  Council  thereupon  suggested 
to  County  Defense  Committees  a  plan  of  local  organizations 
to  be  known  as  legal  service  committees.  These  lawyers  were 
to  give  their  time  and  effort  free  to  the  services  of  the  drafted 
men  who  needed  them.  They  co-operated  with  the  Red 
Cross.  The  success  of  this  plan  in  New  York  State  has  in- 
duced the  National  Council  of  Defense  in  Washington  to 
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adopt  the  same  method,  advising  other  States  to  follow  the 
plans  of  New  York.  Medical  advisory  committees  were 
created  in  all  draft  districts  to  assist  the  medical  officers  of  the 
draft  board.  Physicians  and  surgeons  all  over  the  State 
gave  free  treatment  and  performed  minor  operations  upon 
soldiers  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  qualify  physically  for 
the  draft.  The  health  of  the  soldier  was  especially  safe- 
guarded by  the  State  Department  of  Health  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Defense  Council.  A  portion  of  the  vac- 
cines and  serums  used  by  the  United  States  Government  have 
been  supplied  from  the  Health  Department  laboratories  of 
New  York  State.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  supply 
the  British  Government  with  some  of  these  serums.  The 
State  laboratories  are  working  night  and  day  to  keep  the  sup- 
ply of  these  serums  up  to  the  demand. 

OTHER  EFFECTIVE  WAR  ACTIVITIES 

T  HAVE  named  only  the  chief  activities  of  the  State  Defense 
Council.  The  Council  has  carried  out  in  New  York  State 
every  suggestion  from  Washington  that  would  aid  in  winning 
the  war.  We  assisted  in  a  campaign  of  New  York  State  for 
signing  the  Hoover  pledge  cards  in  the  food  conservation 
movement.  New  York  State  turned  in  many  thousands  of 
these  cards,  more  than  its  quota.  At  my  suggestion  the  State 
Defense  Council  approved  and  published  a  plan  for  saving 
coal,  which,  I  am  reliably  informed,  was  very  generally  car- 
ried out.  For  a  time  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  ob- 
tain money  by  fraud  from  the  public  in  the  name  of  ^'  war 
charity.''  This  has  been  curbed  in  the  State  of  New  York 
by  a  plan  of  the  State  Defense  Council  requesting  that  each 
county  defense  committee  supervise  and  license  real  war  char- 
ities in  its  district.  Restriction  was  put  upon  retail  deliv- 
eries in  stores  as  a  means  of  conserving  man  power.  I  is- 
sued a  proclamation  last  August  requesting  that  this  plan  be 
observed.  Co-operative  delivery  schemes  have  been  put  into 
operation  in  small  places  in  the  State  as  a  result  of  this  re- 
quest. 

The  State  Defense  Council  approved  the  plan  of  the 
Government  to  send  a  continuous  stream  of  army  motor 
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trucks  over  the  state  road  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  and 
co-operated  through  state  and  county  agencies  to  speed  the 
trucks  on  their  way. 

Bridges  were  strengthened  to  allow  heavy  trucks  to  cross 
safely.  Thousands  of  these  trucks  went  from  Buffalo  down 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Valleys  to  New  York  City.  Fre- 
quently the  men,  although  in  the  Federal  Service,  in  charge 
of  these  trucks  were  housed  and  fed  along  the  route  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  up-State  county  committees.  The  dam- 
age to  the  State  roads  caused  by  this  continuous  strain  of 
heavy  trucks  has  been  severe.  A  million  dollars  will  b^ 
needed  to  repair  these  roads  this  year,  which  amount  has 
been  appropriated. 

The  public  sentiment  with  relation  to  the  war  can  best 
be  judged  by  the  response  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  all  calls  for  service  issued  by  the  National 
Government. 


THE  TWILIGHT  OF  EMPIRE 

By  LESLIE  NELSON  JENNINGS 

POWERS  and  principalities,  and  all 
Who  honor  them  with  blood  and  give  them  name 
In  desolate  lands  that  testify  in  flame. 
Shall  see  at  last  the  terrible  twilight  fall. 
The  dusk  of  empire !     Even  this  shall  come ! 

Symbols  like  leaves  shall  flutter  from  their  hands ; 
And  lips,  once  failing  of  the  old  commands. 
Shall  find  a  deeper  silence,  and  be  dumb. 

Shadows  have  stoFn  their  purple.     Even  now 

The  kings  go  down  to  darkness  and  defeat. 

From  tottering  thrones,  forgetful  of  the  wars 

That  tortured  them  with  dreams,  they  disavow 

Title  and  conquest  and  the  judgment  seat, 

Dwarfed  in  the  council  chambers  of  the  stars. 


CAUSES  OF  OUR  WAR 

DELAY 

By  HON.  WARREN  G.  HARDING 

[UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  OHIO] 

At  a  time  zvhen  some  of  the  shortcomings  in  departmental  affairs  of  the 
nation  are  being  brought  to  light,  this  conservative  Senator's  article  is  particu- 
larly illuminating. 

IT  is  no  small  task  to  commit  a  great  republic  and  all  its 
energies  to  gigantic  warfare.     We  were  slow  m  the 

spiritual  committal,  precisely  as  the  German  war  lords 
had  figured  it.  Of  necessity,  the  material  committal  lagged 
behind  the  spiritual. 

One  must  write  the  two  sides  of  it  in  one  sentence  to  be 
perfectly  fair.  The  republic  is  accomplishing  wonders  in 
war  preparation  and  at  the  same  time  facing  the  most  woe- 
ful disappointments.  Congress  has  been  trying,  with  patriotic 
purpose,  not  partisan  design,  to  fix  the  blame  or  reveal  the 
weaknesses  and  cure  them.  The  investigations  have  helped, 
even  though  many  revelations  have  been  disconcerting  and 
temporarily  discouraging.  President  Hurley,  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  asked  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  shipping  problem,  to  continue  its  sittings 
in  investigation,  asserting  that  the  committee's  inquiries  and 
its  conferences  with  the  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  had 
proven  of  inestimable  value  in  speeding  up  the  work.  Apart 
from  the  coordination  proven  necessary  and  promptly 
effected,  the  greatest  help  came  from  putting  the  public  in 
touch  with  the  tremendous  task  and  committed  the  people  to 
its  solution.  No  enterprise  can  fail  when  all  America  is  back 
of  it. 

If  the  reader  wants  to  put  the  finger  of  blame  for  delay 
on  a  general  sponsor  for  our  disappointments,  let  him  point 
to  General  Indecision.  There  it  is,  in  one  name.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  about  it,  and  it  is   easily  understood, 
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though  hardly  excusable.  It  was  a  tremendous  task  to  turn 
from  our  very  small  army  to  a  military  establishment  com- 
mensurate with  the  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  world.  We 
have  the  resources,  energies,  industries,  genius  and  men,  but 
the  tasks  were  instantly  multiplied  by  hundreds.  A  War 
Department  budget  in  1914  carried  one  hundred  and  four 
millions.  The  Army  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1819- 
19,  asked  for  on  the  day  of  this  writing,  is  thirteen  billions, 
and  these  figures  do  not  cover  many  expenditures  that  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  Army  program.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  staggering  tasks  halted  decision.  And  there  was  psycho- 
logical hindrance.  Pacifists,  Socialists  and  those  who  devel- 
oped to  be  disloyalists,  proclaimed  our  entry  into  the  war  to 
be  impelled  by  Wall  Street  and  capitalistic  commercial  and 
industrial  greed — a  libel  long  since  disposed  of — and  there 
was  reluctance  to  call  to  Government  aid  the  big  men.  Cap- 
tains of  industry  and  eminent  examples  of  big  successes,  lest 
there  be  a  confirmation  of  the  pacifist  propaganda.  We  could 
have  profitably  employed  a  Schwab  and  a  Ryan  and  a  score 
of  others  in  the  waiting  days  of  indecision,  but  the  thundering 
guns  of  the  German  drive  in  Flanders  were  necessary  to 
awaken  us  to  the  value  of  big  men  in  big  undertakings  in  a 
big  hurry. 

There  is  much  to  gratify  the  righteous  ambition  of  the 
republic  to  assume  a  great  people's  part  in  the  war.  The 
Navy  has  answered  the  hopes  of  our  people,  and  is  growing  in 
might  every  passing  day.  The  creation  of  the  Army  an- 
swers very  high  expectations.  It  more  than  exceeds  our  ca- 
pacity to  transport  men  and  supplies.  Moreover,  the  men  are 
ready  and  eager.  Facilities  are  ample  for  the  training  of 
men  to  compose  an  army  of  three  millions,  and  these  can- 
tonments sprang  up  in  magic  rapidity. 

THREE  DISAPPOINTING  TRUTHS  ABOUT  OUR  FAILURES 

T    ET  the  anxious  American  and  the  beckoning  Allies  under- 
stand that  we  are  now  one  himdred  per  cent  efficient  in 
producing  rifles,  one  hundred  per  cent  in  clothing,  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  in  small  arms  ammunition.    Our  soldiers  at  the 
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front  are  supplied  with  artillery — a  contribution  of  the 
French  to  our  effectiveness — and  the  supply  of  machine  guns 
is  fairly  up  to  requirements,  in  spite  of  controversies  and 
attending  delays. 

There  are  three  disappointing  truths  about  our  failures. 
We  are  a  full  year  behind  in  producing  nitrate  and  powder, 
in  spite  of  Congressional  promptness  with  appropriations. 
There  is  ample  powder  for  present  needs,  but  we  cannot  hope 
to  supply  an  army  expanded  to  three  millions  before  another 
year  has  elapsed.  Blame  General  Indecision,  who  is  also 
responsible  for  our  utter  lack  of  cannon  and  all  mounted  guns 
for  the  battle  front.  We  have  begun  now,  to  be  sure,  and  we 
shall  ultimately  produce  enormously,  but  there  will  be  little 
heard  from  artillery  made  in  America  before  a  year  from 
date.  We  have  contracted  for  $500,000,000  in  artillery,  and 
today  more  than  a  thousand  forges  and  lathes  are  committed 
to  the  output. 

AIRCRAFT  THE  SUPREME  FIASCO 

TT  is  distressing  to  write  of  the  Aircraft  failure.  It  is  the 
supreme  fiasco.  The  Senate  spent  less  than  one  hour 
appropriating  $640,000,000  for  aircraft  production  in  July, 
1917,  and  on  May  i,  1918,  we  had  constructed  thirty  air- 
machines  designed  for  actual  war  use.  It  is  fair  to  write 
that  we  builded  amply  and  fairly  promptly  the  needed  aero- 
planes for  the  wonderful  training  fields,  where  the  finest 
young  manhood  of  America  is  encamped,  but  we  have  failed 
utterly,  miserably  and  pitiably  in  performing  the  big  part  that 
the  nursery  of  aerial  navigation  was  expected  to  play  in  this 
stupendous  conflict.  No  one  seems  to  be  certain  of  the  rea- 
sons for  our  aircraft  failure.  The  means  were  ready,  and 
we  boasted  both  genius  to  conceive  and  capacity  to  produce. 
Probably  we  sought  too  much  in  the  way  of  out-speeding  the 
world  when  results  would  have  been  surer  in  outnumbering 
the  Germans.  At  any  rate,  we  did  not  apply  our  productive 
energies  to  making  the  proven  machines  which  grew  out  of 
the  war  experiences  of  England  and  France,  which  would 
have  seemed  to  be  the  sensible  course,  while  we  experimented 
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to  develop  the  wonder  craft  which  should  be  distinctly  Amer- 
ican, and  have  missed  making  the  one  master  contribution  to 
our  Allies,  fighting  in  desperation  for  the  maintained  ideals 
of  our  civilization.  The  whole  aerial  program  has  been 
subjected  to  reorganization  since  the  fiasco  has  been  revealed, 
and  the  comforting  thought  is  that  decisive  action  and  con- 
centrated energies,  ample  for  every  aircraft  need,  will  be 
applied  to  saving  the  situation.  Mr.  Ryan  will  have  Congress 
and  the  mechanics  of  America  and  all  the  republic  cordially 
back  of  him  in  his  urgent  and  enormous  task. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  in  the  midst  of  tardiness  and 
delay,  amid  the  harvest  of  indecision  and  the  failure  to  rivet 
our  energies  in  the  precious  months  of  the  first  year  of  our 
participation,  that  in  the  preparedness  that  gave  us  earliest 
and  deepest  concern  the  committal  of  the  republic  is  giving 
highly  encouraging  results.  It  will  soften  the  disappoint- 
ments to  remember  that  the  United  States  must  have  ships 
to  transport  our  war  energies  to  the  European  battlefields. 
No  nation  ever  before  attempted  war  activities  comparable  to 
our  plans  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  away  by  sea. 
England  had  learned  the  enormity  of  the  task  in  the  Boer 
war.  Germany  knew  the  difficulties  involved  and  discounted 
our  strength  in  accordance  with  her  knowledge  of  our  ship- 
ping. We  little  realized  our  decadence  as  a  maritime  power, 
but  the  world  knew.  We  were  dependent  on  our  rivals  to 
handle  our  commerce  in  peace  and  impotent  to  meet  sea- 
carrying  needs  of  war.  The  remnant  of  sea-going  ship-build- 
ing plants  had  been  committed  to  naval  construction  before 
we  were  actually  involved.  We  had  adopted  the  paternal  plan 
of  restoring  a  merchant  marine  before  the  war,  but  nothing 
had  been  done.  It  will  avail  nothing  to  recite  the  hindering 
developments  before  April,  1917,  or  in  the  six  months  fol- 
lowing. 

NOW  THE  GREATEST  SHIPBUILDERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

npHE  big  thing  now  is  that  we  are  suddenly  become  the 

greatest  shipbuilders  of  the  world.     Ship  steel  has  the 

very  special  priority  in  production  and  transportation  by  rail. 
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and  baker  and  taxi-driver  have  been  turned  to  riveters.  We 
are  building  as  no  nation  ever  dreamed  of  attempting.  In 
April  we  launched  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dead- 
weight tons,  and  the  monthly  contribution  to  our  cargo 
capacity  at  sea  will  reach  350,000  tons  per  month  before  the 
winter  weather  hinders  our  activities  again.  I  speak  only  of 
steel  ships.  The  concrete  ship  is  the  great  maritime  adven- 
ture, with  measureless  possibilities.  We  are  exploring  the 
unknown  field,  risking  the  loss  in  outlay  to  chance  the  won- 
derful possibilities.  Three  million  tons  of  new  shipping  this 
year,  exclusive  of  wood  ships,  is  a  conservative  promise.  The 
wood  ship  division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  prom- 
ises a  million  and  three-quarters  deadweight  tons  by  July, 

1919- 

Figures  mean  little  to  the  average  reader.  The  signifi- 
cant statement  is  that  by  the  middle  of  19 19  the  English, 
French  and  American  production  will  have  restored  the 
Allied  merchant  marine  to  its  status  before  the  submarine 
destruction  began,  provided  the  sub-sea  destruction  is  not 
increased  meanwhile.  It  may  be  written  with  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  submarine  destruction  will  be  very  much 
decreased.  The  particulars  must  not  be  written,  but  genius 
and  capacity  and  courage  are  effectively  meeting  the  German 
menace. 

It  will  add  little  of  value  to  recite  the  acquirement  of  ton- 
nage from  neutrals  and  allies,  it  will  not  enhance  the  miracle 
story  to  relate  the  transfers  in  lake.  West  Indian  and  coast- 
wise service,  but  the  result  is  shipping  to  meet  war  needs, 
though  there  is  embarrassment  to  much  of  commerce  that  we 
wish,  but  is  not  imperative.  There  is  growing  relief  in  whit- 
ening the  safe  paths  of  the  sea  with  our  sails  again,  and  in 
the  fullness  of  certain  development  this  year  we  shall  build  to 
a  complete  readiness  in  transportation  for  the  preparedness 
in  men  and  munitions  to  which  the  country  is  committed. 

The  picture  is  made  clear  by  recalling  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  are  hammering  ships  into  being,  in 
yards  conjured,  in  the  main,  out  of  American  determination. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  rolling  steel  and  fabricating 
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plates,  cutting  timbers,  building  boilers,  engines  and  other 
equipment,  making  an  inspiring  spectacle  far  too  big  to  visu- 
alize. It  is  costing  enormously,  at  times  clouded  in  anxiety, 
but  we  are  building  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  war  and 
creating  an  asset  for  the  republic  in  peace. 

The  Nation  which  is  righteous  in  war  must  be  eminent 
in  the  comities  of  peace,  and  out  of  the  trials,  disappointments 
and  measureless  cost  of  today  will  remain  preparedness  for 
both  defense  and  peace  on  the  morrow  of  a  national  day. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  EPICTETUS,  Jr. 

By  LEWIS  ALLEN 

THERE  is  only  one  thing  easier  than  giving  advice,  and 
that  is  to  criticise  government  officials. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  good  Prussians — one  dead 
and  the  other  interned. 

Faith  will  take  our  boys  over  the  top,  but  it  won't  provide 
them  with  helmets. 

In  our  grim  lexicon  of  war  there's  no  such  word  as 
Peace. 

Don't  be  a  carper.     A  carp,  remember,  is  a  poor  German 
fish. 

The  one  thing  Germany  fears  is  that  justice  will  be  meted 
out  to  her. 

Three  new  ships  a  day  keeps  the  Huns  away. 

One  "  Ace  "  is  better  than  three  Kings  in  war. 

We've  got  to  make  more  guns,  more  ships,  more  aircraft 
before  we  can  make  more  history. 

An  investigation  in  Congress  is  worth  two  in  private. 

''  Soldiers  fight — and  kings  are  heroes,"  in  Germany. 


THE  SHIPBUILDER'S  JOB 

By  CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 

An  Interview  with  the  Forum 

GOD  has  endowed  this  nation  with  more  natural  re- 
sources and  its  people  with  greater  enthusiasm  and 
energy  than  any  other  nation  on  His  earth,  and  we 
are  going  to  make  our  mark  in  history,  marine  history  in- 
cluded. The  United  States  has  never  been  defeated  in  war 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  defeated  now.  And  so  far  as 
merchant  ships  are  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  they 
are  going  to  be  produced.  I'm  not  giving  dates  and  figures, 
for  that  would  be  mostly  guess  work ;  but  in  time  to  contrib- 
ute their  bit. 

I  took  this  job  because  the  President  and  the  Shipping 
Board  insisted  that  I  take  it;  not,  I  assure  you,  because  I 
wanted  it.  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  didn't  want  to  serve  my 
country  in  any  capacity.  Thousands  are  being  sent  to  the 
front,  so  why  shouldn't  I  be  drafted? 

I  was  already  engaged  in  big  undertakings  for  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Bethlehem  establishment  is  now  handling 
about  $600,000,000  worth  of  war  work  for  this  country  and 
its  Allies.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  its  facilities  is  devoted  to 
governmental  and  war  work.  A  large  portion  of  that  con- 
sists of  shipbuilding  for  the  Emergency  Fleet,  a  still  larger 
aggregate  portion  to  ship  equipment,  machinery,  plates  for 
fabricated  vessels,  and  so  on.  It's  going  to  be  handled  all 
right  without  me,  but  then  I  was  interested  in  it  and  naturally 
wanted  to  see  it  through.  But  when  they  said  I  was  needed 
in  this  job  I  let  loose  and  came  on,  and  from  the  first 
moment  I  have  been  interested  in  it  as  I  was  never  interested 
in  a  task  before.  Goodness  knows,  I  love  Bethlehem,  and 
am  proud  of  it,  but  it  is  all  suspended,  dismissed,  abjured  for 
the  present  except  as  it  relates  to  the  success  of  this  under- 
taking. 

My  wife  was  even  astonished  at  the  way  I  went  into 
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this.  A  few  mornings  after  I  took  hold  she  remarked,  laugh- 
ingly, "  The  old  warhorse  must  smell  gunpowder  now,  I 
never  saw  him  so  fussed  up  over  anything  before." 

It's  a  venture  rather  novel  to  me.  It  is  my  first  public 
position.  Fve  never  taken  part  in  politics,  except  to  vote  and 
line  up  inconspicuously  with  the  party  of  my  choice.  The 
concerns  with  which  I  have  been  associated  have  done  work 
for  Administrations  of  all  political  complexions  and  govern- 
ments of  all  types ;  so  I  have  always  thought  it  best  to  leave 
active  politics  alone.  Besides,  I  haven't  had  time  for  it.  I 
have  only  one  political  speech  to  my  credit.  It  was  made  over 
at  Braddock  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  young  and  impul- 
sive. I  urged  the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket.  As  a 
consequence,  or  as  a  fact,  the  town  went  Democratic  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  I  believe,  since  the  Civil  War.  I  decided 
then  that  practical  politics  wasn't  my  field  and  clung  there- 
after to  business. 

NO  LIMIT  ON  HIS  AUTHORITY 

T?URTHERMORE,  I  have  been  absolute  master  in  every 
-*•  undertaking  with  which  I  was  associated  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  Even  when  I  was  with  Mr.  Carnegie  I  was 
absolute  within  my  province,  with  no  limitation  of  any  form 
or  character  on  my  authority;  I  could  do  anything  I  pleased 
^and  as  I  pleased;  within  the  realm  of  my  activities  I  have 
always  had  the  power,  so  to  speak,  of  a  czar  or  dictator. 

I  have  everything  I  want  that  can  be  given  by  those  in 
control.  It  isn't  my  job  to  initiate,  but  to  construct.  The 
Shipping  Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  board  finds  out  what 
is  needed;  my  job  is  to  see  that  it  is  produced. 

The  American  people  in  an  abstract,  unofficial  sense  can 
help  with  encouragement,  enthusiasm,  confidence,  determina- 
tion; not  for  me  personally,  but  for  those  working  with  us. 
Never  in  my  life  has  any  one  worked  for  me;  they  all  work 
with  me.  Spur  on  the  chaps  with  the  riveters,  cheer  them, 
show  that  we  believe  in  them  and  are  depending  confidently 
on  them.     Boost ! 
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So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  work  being 
done  at  first  hand,  it  is  good;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  whole.  I 
have  been  able  to  visit  scarcely  any  yards  except  those  in  the 
Philadelphia  district.  The  ones  there  that  have  been  com- 
pleted and  equipped  are  well  located,  well  constructed,  and 
as  perfectly  equipped  as  I  have  ever  seen.  Others  are  pro- 
gressing nicely  and  I  believe  when  completed  will  be  equally 
as  efficient. 

Why  did  I  move  the  Emergency  Fleet  to  Philadelphia? 

The  shipbuilding  zone  is  there,  about  four  times  the  size 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Within  that  area  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  ships  are  being  and  will  be  constructed,  which 
means  that  Philadelphia  is  the  practical  center  of  operations. 
The  place  for  any  executive  is  in  the  middle  of  the  zone  of 
activity. 

I  moved  the  Emergency  Fleet  offices  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  same  reason  that  when  I  took  over  Bethlehem  I  closed 
my  New  York  house  and  removed  to  the  town  where  most 
of  the  work  was  going  on. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  shipbuilding  necessarily  is  to  be 
restricted  to  or  centered  in  the  Philadelphia  district.  Ship 
yards  are  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and 
on  the  Pacific,  operations  out  there  centering  in  the  North- 
west. Materials,  labor  and  shops  influence  the  location  and 
enlargement  of  yards,  and  those  things  make  it  necessary 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  work  be  done  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district,  as  is  the  case. 

Where  extensions  or  enlargements  are  made  it  will  be 
at  those  places  which  have  demonstrated  by  actual  results 
the  best  ability  for  producing.  We  are  getting  to  the  point 
now  where  we  can  apply  some  very  practical  tests,  and  they 
will  be  applied. 

TO  GIVE  THE  WORKMEN  PROPER  RECOGNITION 

IVyCY  happiest  reflection  on  my  past  business  career  has  to 
-'■-'■  do  with  my  relations  to  the  workingman.  I  believe  I 
understand  him,  I  know  I  sympathize  with  him — not  in  the 
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apologetic  sense  or  a  patronizing  sense — but  in  the  sense  that 
all  of  us  who  are  worth  while  are  workingmen.  Like  all  of 
us,  he  needs  encouragement,  and,  beyond  everything,  proper 
recognition  of  his  services.  You  not  only  need  to  pay  him 
for  what  he  does — few  men  work  for  mere  pay — but  to  lend 
him  incentive,  appeal  to  his  pride,  and  deal  with  him  on  the 
basis  of  those  broad  humanities  which  make  all  mankind  kin. 

I  don't  anticipate  any  serious  trouble  with  labor.  I  have 
never  had  any  in  my  own  shops.  There  may  have  been  criti- 
cism of  labor  conditions  at  Bethlehem.  If  there  has  been  any 
trouble  there,  any  noteworthy  dissatisfaction,  certainly  it 
wasn't  very  important,  for  it  was  not  brought  to  my  attention. 

The  man  who  does  the  laborious  task  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  establishment  as  the  president,  and  should  be 
just  as  much  interested  in  its  success. 

I  cannot  discuss  the  labor  policies  in  particular  that  shall 
govern  me.  Some  of  the  principles  that  have  been  applied  at 
Bethlehem,  especially  at  the  Bethlehem  shipyards,  will  be  em- 
ployed in  giving  labor  proper  recognition  and  inciting  incen- 
tive for  the  very  best  endeavor. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  have  much  trouble  getting  the 
needed  workmen,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  go  about  the 
job  enthusiastically  and  patriotically. 

The  men  respond  to  the  right  kind  of  appeal.  It's  a 
delight  to  me  to  visit  the  yards  and  mingle  with  the  men.  All 
they  need  is  leadership  from  some  one  whom  they  believe  in 
and  think  will  treat  them  right. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  COORDINATION 

/^  OORDINATION  is  a  big  problem  and  one  governed  at 
^^  times  by  factors  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
Weather  conditions  bear  upon  it  heavily  and  so  does  trans- 
portation, for  many  items  enter  into  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  vessel.  These  must  be  kept  moving  toward 
the  yards  in  proper  proportion  to  insure  full  productivity.  I 
don't  believe  we  will  have  any  serious  trouble  on  the  score  of 
the  basic  materials  like  steel,  though  the  demands  on  the 
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mines  and  foundries  are  tremendous.  I  am  a  steel  man,  of 
course,  but  have  no  prejudice  in  its  favor  so  far  as  ship  con- 
struction is  concerned.  It  is  only  stating  a  common  fact  to 
say  that  steel  is  the  most  important  basic  ingredient  entering 
into  the  program.  But  we  are  going  to  build  all  the  wooden 
ships  we  can  and  all  the  concrete  ships,  too,  if  they  are  found 
efficacious,  and  tests  to  date  are  satisfactory. 

When  I  planned  the  Bethlehem  organization  I  put  down 
duties  for  every  one  except  the  president.  When  some  one 
asked  what  the  president's  duties  would  be,  I  replied  that  in 
the  right  kind  of  an  organization  the  president  should  have 
no  duties.  You  see,  he  should  be  free  to  watch  the  general 
movement  and  have  time  to  give  thought  to  the  higher  ques- 
tions that  have  to  be  decided.  The  idea  is  carried  out  on  this 
plan. 

It  may  be  well  in  peace  times  to  prepare  for  war,  but  in 
war  there  is  but  one  uppermost  thing  to  accomplish,  and  that 
is  victory — to  attain  honorable  peace.  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  blending  peace  problems  with  war  pursuits,  for  nothing 
we  planned  or  did  would  be  of  account  if  we  should  lose  the 
war.  Hence  we  are  building  ships  with  which  to  aid  in  win- 
ning the  war,  and  that  prime  and  all  essential  aim  should 
never  escape  us  or  be  obscured  by  incidental  issues. 

However,  the  incidental  value  of  the  ships  in  making  the 
readjustments  necessary  to  peace  will  be  enormous.  What- 
ever happens,  the  world  is  going  to  be  short  of  ocean-going 
tonnage,  and  needed  reconstructions  will  cause  heavy  freight 
movements  to  continue  at  least  for  some  years.  Should  peace 
find  us,  as  war  did,  without  ships,  we  would  be  tremendously 
handicapped  in  the  fight  for  trade  that  will  begin  as  soon  as 
the  war  ends.  With  ships  we  will  be  fortified ;  perhaps  have 
immense  advantage  over  other  industrial  nations. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

A  SIDE  from  the  practical  advantages,  the  glory  and  credit 
"^^  attaching  to  the  restoration  of  America's  merchant 
marine  should,  as  an  incidental  reward,  be  ample  recompense 
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for  our  efforts.  Ships  alone  are  not  going  to  win  the  war, 
but  without  ships  the  war  couldn't  be  won  at  all.  They  are 
indispensable,  and  a  great  and  rapid  increase  of  tonnage  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

We  shall  not  draw  upon  the  industrial  forces  for  organi- 
zation of  the  fleet  personnel.  They  have  enough  to  do,  and 
virtually  all  of  that  force  is  for  the  Government.  I  antici- 
pate no  difficulty  in  working  out  a  satisfactory  organization 
here. 

We  want  the  American  public  to  back  up  our  workmen, 
encourage  them,  applaud  them,  show  that  we  believe  in  them, 
let  them  know  we  are  not  depending  on  them  alone  to  do  their 
mechanical  best,  but  their  patriotic  best.  It's  a  matter  of 
patriotism,  of  country,  of  ideals,  and  it  doesn't  rest  on  me  and 
Hurley  and  the  rest  of  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  others 
higher  up.  The  job  must  be  done  by  the  workmen  on  the 
ways,  the  mechanics  in  the  shops,  the  foremen  and  the  super- 
intendents away  from  the  public  gaze.  All  we  up  at  the  top 
can  do  is  grease  the  wheels,  tone  up  the  machine  as  a  whole ; 
the  fellows  who  are  wielding  the  hammers  are  the  ones  who 
are  going  to  operate  the  machine.  They  deserve  the  credit 
for  what  is  done,  and  I  am  going  to  see  that  they  get  it. 

''  I  WANT  THE  SOUL  OF  THE  WORKMAN  IN   HIS  WORK  " 

'Hp  HE  spirit  of  the  men  I  meet  in  the  yards  stirs  me,  the  snap 
-*•  they  put  into  their  work  and  the  patriotism.  No  mat- 
ter how  good  a  workman  a  man  is,  I  want  his  soul  in  the  work. 
That  is  the  big  thing;  that's  real  patriotism,  and  what  we 
must  encourage  and  cheer.  Boost,  boost,  boost.  Criticize  if 
you  must — but  don't  knock. 

We  call  the  Tuckahoe  the  ''  racehorse  ship."  It  wasn't 
built  to  show  what  is  going  to  be  done — the  boys  say  they 
are  going  to  beat  that  record,  and  other  yards  are  getting 
ready  to  go  after  it.  It  was  put  through  in  2y  days  to  show 
what  can  be  done,  not  to  the  public  so  much,  but  to  the  men 
themselves  who  are  doing  the  work. 

Napoleon  said  that  if  he  won  his  first  battle  he  never  felt 
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uneasy  about  the  success  of  a  campaign,  for  then  he  could 
depend  on  the  morale,  the  spirit  and  confidence  of  his  army. 
I  always  think  of  that  when  I  take  up  a  big  task — and  this 
shipbuilding  job  is  about  the  biggest  single  one  I  was  ever 
identified  with — and  make  it  a  point  to  win  the  first  encounter. 
After  that  I  feel  confident,  and  I  feel  confident  now  about 
building  these  ships,  for  confidence  exists  where  it  ought  to 
and  must — among  the  workmen. 

We  are  going  to  build  the  ships.  Don't  ask  me  how 
many  we  are  going  to  build  this  year  or  next ;  I  am  going  to 
let  results  do  the  boasting  and  leave  prophecy  alone.  Eng- 
land, which  is  the  greatest  of  shipbuilding  countries,  had  ca- 
pacity for  constructing  only  about  1,500,000  tons  annually. 
It  takes  time  to  construct  and  enlarge  yards  and  get  them 
going  fully.  Instead  of  trying  to  figure  out  what  our  maxi- 
mum output  will  be  at  any  particular  time,  just  wait,  and  be- 
fore you  realize  it  the  sky  may  be  the  limit.  We  have  the  ma- 
terials, the  mechanical  ability,  the  determination,  and  we  are 
developing  the  needed  skill. 


THE  WAR  WORK  OF 
CONGRESS 

By  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 

The  senior  Republican  United  States  Senator,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  con- 
veys in  this  article  the  inner  life  of  Congress.  He  speaks  as  the  historian  of 
contemporary  events  with  the  fine  perspective  of  accurate  vision.  As  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  he  has  contributed  with  rare  literary 
value  his  ideas  of  the  work  of  Congress.  Through  their  courtesy,  the  Forum 
for  the  first  time  Presents  this  record.  It  is  a  character  study  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  the  United  States  Government  at  war 

WHEN  Canning  uttered  his  famous  declaration  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  would  call  in  the  new 
world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old,  he  little 
thought  how  that  declaration  would  be  carried  out.  We  have 
entered  the  war  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  the  great  effort  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last  Presidential  election 
turned  and  was  decided  upon  the  assertion  that  the  President 
had  kept  the  peace  and  that  he  would  continue  to  keep  the 
peace.  Many  Democrats,  I  think,  voted  for  the  Republican 
candidate,  but  many  more  Republicans  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson 
on  the  sole  ground  that  he  had  kept  the  peace ;  and  although 
the  margins  in  many  States  were  narrow,  the  result  was  de- 
cisive. 

The  President,  on  the  i8th  of  December,  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  assembling  of  Congress,  sent  to  the  powers, 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  what  was  known  as  the  "  peace 
note,'^  which  seemed  to  be  the  logical  deduction  from  the  elec- 
tion which  had  just  taken  place.  It  so  chanced  that  the  note 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  Germany's  first  attempt 
to  bring  about  some  sort  of  German  peace — an  unlucky  co- 
incidence. The  President  followed  up  his  note  by  an  address 
to  the  Senate  in  favor  of  a  league  for  peace,  what  might  be 
called  a  peace  plan.  That  was  on  January  22,  1917.  Both 
the  peace  note  and  the  peace  plan  brought  forth  much  criti- 
cism and  caused  but  little  satisfaction  here.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, without  interest  in  this  connection  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
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ment  their  reception  in  Germany,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
accorded  entirely  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Count  Bernstorff, 
who,  in  a  New  York  newspaper,  compared  the  President's 
note  to  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

There  has  recently  been  pubHshed  a  book  entitled  "  My 
Four  Years  in  Germany,''  by  Mr.  Gerard,  which  is  very  in- 
teresting and  very  instructive  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position  in  the  winter  of  1916-1917  upon  German  opin- 
ion. It  appears  from  Mr.  Gerard's  book  that  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  German  press — 
and  I  suppose  Germans  generally,  although  that  does  not 
matter — all  felt  that  after  the  election  carried  upon  the  peace 
issue  and  after  the  President's  peace  note  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  the  United  States  going  into  the  war ;  that  neither  the 
President  could  advise  war  nor  that  the  people  would  follow 
him  into  war  if  he  should  advise  it.  They  were  also  dissatis- 
fied with  the  "  peace  plan  "  because  it  was  not  in  every  respect 
as  consonant  with  German  plans  and  as  thoroughly  friendly 
to  Germany  as  they  expected  and  desired  it  to  be. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GERMAN   MIND 

^T^HIS  attitude  of  the  German  mind  is  an  interesting  illus- 
-*•  tration  of  the  point  at  which  the  Germans  have  been 
curiously  inefficient — their  utter  failure  to  form  any  just 
judgment  of  the  psychology  of  other  nations.  They  were 
perfectly  confident  that  England  would  not  come  into  the  war. 
They  believed  England  to  be  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  it 
broke  on  them  with  a  shock  of  tremendous  surprise  when 
England  went  unitedly  into  the  war  upon  the  invasion  of 
Belgium.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Gerard's  book  that  a  similar 
surprise  was  occasioned  in  Germany  when  we  acted  and  went 
to  war  with  practical  unanimity. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  this  German  belief  in  our 
determination  to  have  peace  at  any  price  was  decisive  of  their 
action ;  I  believe  that  they  would  have  taken  the  same  action 
in  any  event,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  proceeding  upon 
that  belief.  They  followed  up  the  President's  plan  for  peace 
by  declaring  a  new  submarine  zone,  and  stated  in  their  note 
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to  us  that  we  could  send  one  ship,  painted  as  nearly  as  one 
could  make  out  Hke  a  barber's  pole,  once  a  week  to  some  given 
port,  but  that  with  this  insulting  exception  they  were  going 
to  make  the  new  submarine  campaign  ruthless  and  all-de- 
structive. The  Chancellor  stated  that  this  new  campaign 
had  been  delayed  merely  because  they  were  waiting  until  they 
had  completed  a  sufficient  number  of  submarines.  We  real- 
ize now  just  what  that  statement  meant.  It  meant  that  the 
assurances  which  they  liad  given  to  this  country  after  the 
Sussex  incident  were  absolutely  false  and  that  every  note  they 
wrote  was  false,  and  that  they  knew  them  to  be  false  and 
meant  them  to  be  so;  that  they  had  no  idea  of  carrying  out 
any  one  of  those  assurances.  Therefore,  when  they  issued 
their  declaration  of  the  new  zone  they,  of  course,  broke  all  the 
assurances  which  they  had  given  this  country,  and  thereupon 
the  President  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  the  third  of 
February,  19 17. 

The  Congress  was  then  drawing  toward  its  last  days. 
It  was  a  period  of  very  deep  anxiety  and  very  severe  strain, 
because  it  was  not  at  all  clear  what  we  were  going  to  do. 
The  President  asked  for  authority  from  Congress  to  arm 
merchantmen.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  the  House 
and  came  to  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  February.  It 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, but  in  the  Senate  a  resistance  in  the  form  of  parlia- 
mentary obstruction  developed  on  the  part  of  a  small  group 
of  Senators  who  have  since,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  re- 
sisting or  seeking  to  injure  directly  or  indirectly  all  war  legis- 
lation. Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  the  cloture  could  not  be  applied ;  there  was  not  time 
for  it  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  method  of  giving  the  Presi- 
dent by  law  the  authority  asked  for.  I  was  inclined  myself 
to  agree  with  him  that  he  could  have  armed  the  merchantmen 
without  specific  authority  from  Congress.  The  importance 
of  Congressional  action,  it  seemed  to  me  then,  was  that  in 
this  way  we  gave  the  crews  of  merchantmen  and  all  men  on 
board  a  military  status  and  took  them  out  of  the  possibility 
of  being  treated  as  pirates.     There  was  a  defect  in  our  ex- 
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isting  laws  which  ought  to  have  been  covered.     But  however 
that  may  be,  the  bill  failed  and  Congress  adjourned. 

The  President  at  first  was  inclined  not  to  call  the  new 
Congress  until  the  last  possible  moment.  There  were  three 
large,  regular  appropriation  bills  which  went  over,  and  this 
made  it  necessary  in  any  event  to  summon  Congress  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  was  June  30,  1917.  But 
overt  acts  continued  to  be  committed  by  the  German  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  21st  of  March  the  President  called  Congress 
in  extraordinary  session.  Congress  convened  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  19 1 7,  and  the  President  came  before  the  houses  that 
same  evening  and  delivered  the  message  which  all  the  world 
read,  a  most  admirable  message  and  a  very  powerful  state- 
ment of  the  American  case.  Four  days  later  Congress  passed 
the  war  resolution  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  existed  with 
Germany,  and  it  was  at  once  signed  by  the  President. 

HOW  HAY  INJURED  THE  COUNTRY GARRISON's  RESIGNATION 

A  S  I  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  participant  in  what  has 
^  ^  happened  since  that  time,  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  conditions  we  in  Congress  were  obliged  to  meet 
and  to  what  we  have  done. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  were 
practically  wholly  unprepared.  There  was  a  strong  move- 
ment for  preparation  immediately  after  the  war  in  Europe 
opened  in  19 14.  At  that  time  the  President  discountenanced 
the  movement  and  referred  to  those  who  were  urging  prep- 
aration as  nervous  and  excited.  A  year  later  he  had  changed 
his  mind  and  he  made,  as  you  will  recall,  a  tour  through  the 
country  strongly  urging  preparation. 

The  Secretary  of  War  had  a  plan  for  increasing  the  regu- 
lar army,  having  what  he  termed  a  "  continental  army  ''  as  a 
reserve  of  400,000  men,  and  also  for  making  large  expen- 
ditures for  munitions.  Unfortunately,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Military  Committee,  Mr.  Hay  of  Virginia,  who  has 
since  been  made  a  judge,  had  held  that  position  for  many 
years,  and  had  always  resisted  doing  anything  for  the  proper 
increase  of  the  regular  army.     He,  too,  had  a  characteristic 
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plan  which  really  did  nothing,  and  the  President  accepted  Mr. 
Hay's  plan.  This  resulted  in  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Garri- 
son from  the  Cabinet.  I  think  that  I  am  speaking  within 
bounds  when  1  say  that  Mr.  Hay  by  his  policy  did  more  in- 
jury to  this  country  at  a  great  crisis  than  any  one  man  I  have 
ever  known  of  in  either  branch  of  Congress.  Therefore, 
when  war  was  declared  two  precious  years  had  been  wasted 
and  practically  nothing  done  in  the  way  of  preparation  for 
the  army.  Even  the  regular  army  appropriation  bill  for  this 
year  had  not  been  passed  on  March  4.  It  was  one  of  the 
bills  which  had  gone  over. 

The  navy  fared  better.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  is  Mr.  Padgett  of  Tennessee; 
he  has  been  for  many  years  chairman  of  that  committee,  has 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with  the 
Navy  and  is  a  very  wise  and  liberal-minded  man.  Mr.  Pad- 
gett in  1 9 16  prepared  a  bill  which  had  in  it  a  good  deal  of 
legislation  in  addition  to  the  appropriations,  and  in  due  course 
it  came  over  to  the  Senate. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  one  of  the  sub-committee  of 
two  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  and  as  the  full  committee 
adopted  the  bill  without  a  change,  and  as  the  Senate  subse- 
quently adopted  the  committee  bill  without  a  change,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  Senator  Swanson  of  Virginia,  who,  owing  to 
the  illness  of  Senator  Tillman,  was  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  committee  (and  to  whom  the  country  owes  a  great  debt), 
and  I  really  framed  the  Senate  amendments,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number.  I  mention  this  merely  because  I  am  trying 
to  show  what  happened  to  the  navy  and  what  a  benefit  even 
this  one  year  of  preparation  proved  to  be. 

SWEEPING  NAVAL  PREPARATIONS 

'HP  HE  Naval  Bill  of  191 6  was  really  a  great  legislative 
measure  with  incidental  appropriations.  We  legis- 
lated for  the  Naval  Reserve;  we  created  the  naval  militia; 
we  provided  for  taking  over  in  time  of  war  the  revenue  cut- 
ter service  and  the  coast  survey  service.  We  revised  the  law 
in  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  regulating  promo- 
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tions,  and  a  vast  mass  of  other  detail  legislation,  all  making 
for  the  preparation  of  the  Navy.  We  appropriated  $313,- 
000,000,  covering  the  largest  programme  ever  made  in  this 
country,  and  as  large,  I  think,  as  has  ever  been  made  in  almost 
any  country  for  a  single  year,  and  it  seemed  at  that  moment  a 
very  large  amount.     Today  it  seems  very  moderate. 

That  bill  passed  in  August,  1916.  In  the  winter  we 
passed  another  naval  bill  with  comparatively  little  legislation 
in  it,  for  not  much  was  needed,  but  we  increased  the  appro- 
priations. We  gave  the  President  $150,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  submarine  chasers  and  patrol  boats  and  to  expedite 
the  building  of  vessels  already  contracted  for,  and  we  made 
further  large  authorizations.  This  bill  appropriated  over 
$500,000,000  It  was  the  3rd  of  March  when  that  bill  be- 
came law,  only  a  month  before  war  was  declared.  The  other 
bill  was  passed  less  than  a  year  before.  Yet  the  fact  that 
even  this  amount  of  preparation  had  been  made  has  been  of 
inestimable  value.  And  if  you  will  pause  a  moment  to  think 
you  will  recall  how  little  has  been  said  about  preparation  in 
the  Navy  since  the  war  began  and  comparatively  little  money 
voted — I  say  comparatively — a  good  many  hundred  millions 
have  been  added,  but  comparatively  it  has  been  little.  The 
Navy  was  able  to  move  at  once.  Before  April,  191 7,  had 
expired  we  had  destroyers  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  we 
have  been  adding  to  them  steadily,  until  now  we  have  a  very 
formidable  fleet  of  that  character  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  done  in  Congress  in  addition 
to  this.  Great  powers  have  been  granted  to  the  President, 
necessary  powers,  as  I  think,  wisely  granted,  as  I  hope. 

The  part  of  the  work  with  which  I  came  in  closest  con- 
tact was  that  which  fell  upon  Congress,  the  work  which  Con- 
gress was  called  upon  to  do  and  which  could  be  done  only  by 
Congress.  Congress  has  its  defects ;  nobody  is  more  aware 
of  that  than  I;  but  sometimes  it  is  without  reason  made  a 
pack-horse  for  every  fault  that  can  be  found  or  imagined. 
The  newspapers  steadily  charged  Congress  with  intolerable 
delay  and  that  we  were  wasting  time  in  discussions.     The 
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best  answer  to  this  charge  is  to  state  what  Congress  actually 
has  accomplished.  I  might  say  in  addition  that  Mr.  Balfour 
and  the  heads  of  other  missions  who  were  here  spoke  not  only 
in  praise,  but  with  wonder  at  the  amount  that  was  accomp- 
lished in  Congress,  and  the  newspapers,  I  think  in  getting 
impatient  of  debate,  hardly  stopped  to  consider  that  we  could 
not  pass  and  ought  not  to  have  passed  without  discussion  bills 
which  entirely  revolutionized  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 
constitutional  privileges  and  rights,  and  that  it  was  inevitable 
and  proper  that  there  should  be  some  discussion  about  them. 
Delays,  grievous  delays,  there  have  been,  but  not  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government. 

WHAT   CONGRESS    HAS   ACCOMPLISHED 

VJ O W  as  to  this  question  of  Congressional  delay.  This  is 
^  ^  what  the  Congress  has  actually  done  since  the  declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  191 7.  We  first  passed  a 
general  deficiency  appropriation  act  appropriating  $163,000,- 
000,  of  which  $100,000,000  was  for  national  security  and  de- 
fense and  for  each  and  every  purpose  connected  with  the  war. 

We  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  to  meet 
measures  for  national  security.  This  act  appropriated  $3,- 
000,000,000  for  establishing  credits  for  foreign  governments 
and  $2,000,000,000  to  meet  domestic  expenditures,  and  a  cer- 
tain additional  amount  to  consolidate  and  take  up  some  small 
outstanding  loans.  We  passed  an  act  giving  an  additional 
midshipman  to  each  Senator  and  each  Congressional  district. 
We  passed  the  regular  appropriation  act  carrying  $223,000,- 
000  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  regular  fiscal  year. 
We  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  increase  tem- 
porarily the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States — 
this  was  the  act  which  authorized  the  selective  draft  of  a  mil- 
lion men — and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  subsidiary  legislation 
connected  with  it.  Members  will  recall  that  it  took  England 
and  Canada  some  three  years  to  pass  conscription  acts. 

We  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  take 
over  for  the  United  States  shipping  owned  in  whole  or  in  part 
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by  any  corporation,  citizen  or  subject  of  any  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  may  be  at  war.  This  covered  the 
German  vessels,  something  over  500,000  tons.  They  are 
now  all  in  the  service,  practically,  and  serving  as  transports 
for  our  troops. 

We  passed  an  act  to  increase  the  commission  and  war- 
rant an  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  from  87,000  to  150,000 
men  and  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  17,000  to  30,000.  We 
passed  the  regular  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Military 
Academy.  We  passed  an  act  amending  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Act;  and  then  the  regular  act  appropriating  $147,- 
000,000  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses.  We  passed  the  de- 
ficiency bill  appropriating  $3,281,000,000  for  the  military  and 
naval  establishments,  and  this  act  appropriated,  among  other 
things,  $405,000,000  for  an  emergency  shipping  fund.  We 
passed  an  act  to  punish  acts  of  interference  with  foreign  re- 
lations, known  as  the  Espionage  Bill.  It  contained  really 
twelve  different  bills  which  had  been  introduced  on  these  sub- 
jects, consolidated  into  one  measure.  We  passed  an  act — I 
am  leaving  out  many  small  ones — appropriating  $640,000,- 
000  to  increase  temporarily  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  army  and 
to  purchase,  manufacture,  maintain,  prepare  and  operate  air- 
ships; and  also  an  act  in  connection  with  it  authorizing  the 
United  States  to  take  possession  of  a  site  for  a  permanent 
aviation  station. 

We  passed  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  carrying  $27,000,- 
000,  which  looks  very  moderate  at  this  time.  We  passed  an 
act  enlarging  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  An  act 
appropriating  $11 ,346,400  to  stimulate  food  production.  An 
act  known  as  the  Food  and  Fuel  Act,  appropriating  $162,- 
500,000  for  the  conservation  of  food  products  and  fuel. 

WAR  BOND  ISSUES  AND  OTHER  ACTS 

A  N  act  to  authorize  an  additional  issue  of  war  bonds;  a 

second  bond  issue  under  which  the  second  loan  was 

made.    That  act  made  an  additional  appropriation  of  $4,000,- 

000,000  to  extend  credit  in  the  United  States  to  our  Allies  and 
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for  the  expenses  incident  to  the  preparation  and  issue  of 
bonds  and  certificates ;  and  it  authorized  an  additional  issue  of 
$3,000,000,000  of  bonds  to  meet  the  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments (that  covers  the  $3,000,000,000  of  the  first  act)  and 
an  additional  issue  of  one-year  certificates  of  indebtedness 
beyond  the  $2,000,000,000  and  an  issue  of  five-year  war-sav- 
ing certificates,  making  $5,000,000,000,  carrying  all  together 
$7,000,000,000  of  new  loans  up  to  the  third  issue. 

We  passed  an  act  appropriating  $5,650,000,000  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1918. 
This  is  the  largest  appropriation  act  ever  passed  by  this  or 
any  other  country.  We  passed  an  act  to  define,  regulate  and 
punish  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  appropriates  $450,000.  That  is  the  ''  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,''  a  very  important  act.  We  passed  an  act  to 
provide  revenues  to  defray  war  expenses  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  provides  approximately  $2,500,000,000  of  rev- 
enue to  defray  the  expense  of  Government.  That  is  the  Tax 
Bill,  of  which  I  shall  say  a  word  presently.  We  passed  an 
act  to  provide  a  military  and  naval  family  allowance,  com- 
pensation and  insurance  fund,  known  as  the  Soldiers'  Insur- 
ance Act. 

We  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Shipping  Board  to  li- 
cense the  use  of  vessels  of  foreign  registry  and  construction 
for  the  coastwise  trade  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  thereafter.  Some  of  the  important 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  in  19 18  includes  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill ;  increasing  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy ; 
the  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill ;  continuing  the  President's 
one  hundred  million  dollar  appropriation ;  the  bill  to  call  the 
Philippine  forces  into  the  service;  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Espionage  Act  to  punish  persons  obstructing  Liberty  Loan  is- 
sues and  recruiting;  the  Agriculture  Appropriation  Bill;  the 
bill  to  appoint  additional  Secretaries  of  War;  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Espionage  Act  to  include  women 
alien  enemies  and  to  provide  for  internment;  the  Railroads' 
Control  Bill ;  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Appro- 
priation Bill ;  the  ordnance  testing  in  the  Navy,  appropriating 
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a  million  dollars  for  this  purpose;  the  bill  authorizing  the 
third  Liberty  Loan  issue;  the  bill  creating  military  zones 
around  shipyards;  the  War  Finance  Corporation  Bill;  the 
bill  appointing  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  War,  and  many 
other  smaller  bills  of  significant  value  to  the  war  policies  of 
the  Nation. 

THE  BILL  THAT  CAUSED  THE  GREATEST  DIFFICULTY 

THE  bill  which  caused  the  greatest  difficulty  and  consumed 
the  most  time  was  the  revenue  bill.  Bills  to  spend 
money  and  bills  to  borrow  money  reaching  into  the  billions 
passed  in  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  hours.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  either  spending  or  borrowing  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  country  so  far  as  we  could  see.  But  when  it 
came  to  imposing  taxes  the  scene  changed  and  cheerfulness 
and  unanimity  disappeared. 

The  bill  came  over  from  the  House  on  the  25th  of  May, 
19 1 7,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  I  happened  to 
be  a  member,  had  that  bill  for  over  two  months  in  committee, 
meeting  every  day  for  six  or  seven  hours  a  day,  literally  every 
day.  We  then  had  three  weeks  of  debate  in  the  Senate, 
where  there  were  differences  of  opinion  which  had  not  ap- 
peared before  on  the  bond  bills  and  the  appropriation  bills, 
and  it  then  went  to  conference,  where  it  remained  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  and  which  was  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the 
whole  business.  The  House  appeared  to  be  obstinate;  the 
Senate,  of  course,  was  firm.  The  result  was  a  great  deal  of 
debate,  which  filled  whole  days  for  three  weeks,  including 
Sundays.  The  result  is  that  we  imposed  upon  this  country 
for  the  fiscal  year  19 17,  including  the  taxes  already  imposed 
by  existing  law,  between  $3,800,000,000  and  $4,000,000,000, 
a  larger  sum  to  take  from  a  people  in  taxation  than  has  ever 
been  attempted  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  we  went  too  far, 
that  we  went  beyond  the  line  of  safety  in  the  taxation  of 
profits  and  of  incomes ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  have  done  so,  but 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  holding  the  rates  at  the  figures  es- 
tablished bv  the  committee. 
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To  give  an  idea  of  what  these  taxes  amount  to,  the  per- 
centage of  expenditures  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation  was 
36.02  per  cent.  The  highest  proportion  of  taxes  to  loans  in 
providing  for  expenditures  in  time  of  war  was  in  the  last  year 
of  our  Civil  War,  when  we  raised  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of 
the  expenditures  by  taxation. 

We  are  now  raising  36.02  per  cent.,  and  the  percentage 
to  be  met  by  Government  obligations  is  63.98  per  cent.  The 
percentage  raised  by  direct  taxation  by  other  countries  in- 
volved in  the  present  war,  was  after  three  years  of  war : 

Per  Cent. 

England 26.00 

France 14.12 

Germany 14% 

Canada 8.00 

It  is,  of  course,  sound  finance  to  take  a  large  proportion 
of  the  expenditures  from  taxation,  but  this  principle  can 
easily  be  carried  too  far ;  can,  in  fact,  be  made  ruinous.  And 
what  a  strong  element  in  Congress  were  disposed  to  overlook 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  essential  to  our  financial  stability  and 
success  to  keep  business  as  productive  and  active  as  possible. 
For  that  purpose  you  must  have  a  certain  surplus,  so  that 
business  can  extend  and  maintain  itself.  You  also  must  look 
to  that  same  surplus  for  all  your  loans.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  nowhere  also  to  go  for  money. 

It  required  a  great  effort  and  a  strong  contest  in  the 
Senate  to  defeat  a  proposition  to  put  a  tax  of  76  per  cent, 
flat  on  all  profits,  war  profits  and  peace  profits  alike,  so  we 
have  not  been  as  excessive  as  some  people  desired,  because 
there  were  members  of  both  House  and  Senate  who  thought 
this  was  an  excellent  time  to  seize  upon  ''  criminal  wealth.'' 

Men,  munitions  and  money  are  the  essential  things.  We 
have  the  money;  the  munitions  are  beginning  to  come  in.  I 
will  give  one  example  which  will  give  an  idea  of  what  lack  of 
preparation  means.  The  departments  came  in  on  the  2nd  day 
of  July,  191 7,  and  furnished  us  their  estimates  for  the  com- 
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ing  year,  $5,563,000,000,  and  we  passed  our  original  revenue 
bill,  which  was  confined  to  war  profits,  on  those  figures. 
Twenty  days  later  the  heads  of  departments  came  in  with  ad- 
ditional estimates  for  appropriations  reaching  nearly  six  bil- 
lions. When  the  last  appropriation  bill  had  passed,  between 
the  time  that  it  came  to  the  Senate  and  while  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee had  it  under  consideration  for  a  report,  they  brought 
in  $700,000,000  additional  estimate. 

One  item  let  me  speak  of  as  an  illustration. 

We  had  been  told  in  past  years  that  we  were  well  off  in 
field  artillery.  They  came  before  us — General  Crozier,  the 
head  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  others — when  these 
great  estimates  came  in,  additional  estimates,  and  informed 
us  that  for  an  army  of  a  million  men  we  needed  16,000  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  the  bulk  of  them  3s,  which  correspond  to  the 
French  75s ;  but  all  kinds,  including  mortars  up  to  as  heavy 
as  9-inch  guns,  which  would  take  a  year  to  make.  We  ac- 
tually had  600  pieces  of  field  artillery,  only  enough  to  train 
our  troops  here,  and  when  war  was  declared,  no  shells  to 
speak  of. 

Of  course  this  lack  of  preparedness  has  increased  the  ex- 
penditure enormously  because  everything  has  to  be  done  in 
such  haste  and  in  the  most  expensive  way,  but  still  slowly, 
with  much  stumbling  and  confusion,  it  is  being  done. 

THERE  MUST  BE  NO  PEACE  ON  THE  STATUS  QUO  ANTE  BELLUM 

T3EFORE  concluding,  one  word  about  the  situation  as  it 
^^  appears  to  us  in  Washington.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
President  and  the  administration  at  this  time,  I  know,  to 
carry  this  war  through,  and  that  is  the  intention  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  Congress,  the  settled  purpose  of  many 
who  were  very  reluctant  to  go  to  war,  as  well  as  of  many  who 
thought  we  ought  to  have  gone  to  war  long  before  the  time 
when  we  did. 

The  Government,  Congress  and  President  mean  to  carry 
the  war  through.  Yet,  we  see  the  newspapers  filled  with 
talk  about  peace,  which  all  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from 
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the  enemy;  it  either  emanates  from  Germany  or  is  accident- 
ally very  like  what  the  Germans  are  suggesting.  We  have 
had  a  note  from  the  Pope,  we  have  had  resolutions  in  Con- 
gress, and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  general  irresponsible 
talk  about  peace.  This  talk  all  proceeds  with  slight  varia- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante  helium.  To  my 
mind — and  I  know  this  is  the  view  of  the  administration — 
every  man,  the  President  who  delivered  the  war  message  and 
Congress  who  voted  for  war,  would  be  guilty  of  the  blackest 
crimes  if  they  were  willing  to  make  a  peace  on  the  status  quo 
ante  helium  and  recreate  the  situation  which  existed  before 
the  war.  If  we  send  our  armies  and  our  young  men  abroad 
to  be  killed  and  wounded  in  Northern  France  and  in  Flanders 
with  no  result  but  this,  our  entrance  into  war  with  such  an 
intention  was  a  crime  which  nothing  can  justify.  The  intent 
of  Congress  and  the  intent  of  the  President  was  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  until  we  could  create  a  situation  where  no 
such  war  as  this  could  recur.  To  make  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  status  quo  ante  helium  simply  means  that  Germany  will 
have  a  breathing  space  and  the  whole  horror  will  come  over 
again,  with  the  chance  that  we  shall  not  be  all  united  as  we 
are  now.  We  must  have  peace  with  victory,  complete  vic- 
tory ;  no  other  will  stand  or  be  worth  having. 

The  President  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope  stated  what  is  the 
absolute  truth — that  we  have  no  one  now  we  can  negotiate 
with.  We  cannot  negotiate  with  a  government  which  has 
declared  that  treaties  are  scraps  of  paper,  to  be  torn  up  when 
it  feels  like  it.  We  cannot  make  peace  in  the  ordinary  way. 
We  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  make  peace  except  in  company 
with  our  Allies.  There  may  be  no  written  conventions  or 
treaties,  but  it  would  brand  us  with  everlasting  dishonor  and 
bring  ruin  to  us  also  if  we  undertook  to  make  a  separate 
peace.  Therefore,  there  is  only  one  alternative,  and  that  is 
to  bring  Germany  to  her  knees  and  force  upon  her  a  peace 
which  we  shall  dictate  and  which  will  make  the  world  safe — 
not  merely  safe  for  democracy,  but  safe  for  all  the  Allied  free 
countries  to  pursue  their  own  way  in  security  and  work  out 
their  own  salvation. 
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If  we  had  not  gone  into  this  war  and  Germany  had  won 
it  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  fight  alone.  We  must 
win  the  war ;  we  shall  win  this  war.  Of  the  final  result  I  have 
no  sort  of  doubt.  But  the  feeling  in  Congress — I  mean  of 
the  great  majority  of  both  houses — is  that  the  discussion  of 
of  any  peace  at  all  or  any  argument  for  peace  is  little  short  of 
hostility  to  the  United  States  and  is  distinctly  helpful  to  Ger- 
many. I  am  sure  that  such  is  the  feeling  of  the  administra- 
tion— as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  anything  which  has  been  directly 
told  me.  This  is  the  situation  in  which  the  country  stands 
today ;  this  is  the  legislation  which  Congress  has  passed. 


SEA  HAZE 

By  LEONIE  DAVIS  COLLISTER 


L 


AST  night  a  soft  gray  haze 
Came  inward  from  the  sea, 
And  laid  its  folds  against  my  cheek 
And  soothed  the  soul  of  me. 


It  shut  out  all  the  weariness, 

And  all  the  scorch  of  day. 
And  with  soft  fingers  on  my  heart 

It  brushed  the  hurt  away. 

When  I  shall  die,  I  hope  the  song 

I  have  so  longed  to  sing 
Will  mix  and  mingle  with  the  sea, 

And  thus  go  murmuring 

Through  centuries  of  soft  gray  nights, 
And  through  the  storm  and  rain. 

If  it  but  reach  one  waiting  ear, 
But  calm  one  soul  in  pain. 


THE  WAR  MARRIAGE 
AND  ITS  PURPOSE 

By  REV.  PERCY  STICKNEY  GRANT       ^ 

There  is  a  sex  revolution  in  the  war  atmosphere.  It  is  the  reaction  of 
woman  on  man's  hours  of  social  relations.  How  will  the  ideals — and  the  race 
— be  preserved,  to  advantage,  is  one  of  the  big  war  problems. 

THE  stimulation  which  war  has  given  matrimony,  Hke 
the  heroic  treatment  that  in  its  history  matrimony  has 
received  in  many  forms,  is  a  new  formula.  In  its  in- 
gredients it  is  something  more  vigorous  than  romance,  some- 
thing more  inspiring  than  the  fireside.  Matrimony  has  as- 
sumed, in  place  of  a  rather  sad  solemnity,  a  new  air  of  joyous 
adventure. 

''  War-marriage  "  is  a  perplexing  theme;  it  presents  so 
many  questions  bearing  upon  the  future — a  future  we  our- 
selves may  not  share,  but  is,  nevertheless,  our  responsibility. 
The  future  is  no  longer  in  the  leading-strings  of  tradition. 
If  you  doubt  that,  look  steadily,  unflinchingly,  fearlessly,  into 
the  defiant  eyes  of  that  future,  that  hopeful,  upright,  inspired 
master  of  the  years  to  come — the  young  man  of  twenty-one. 
He  has  decided  that  death  shall  not  conquer,  that  life  is  the 
gift  he  promises  posterity.  Already  this  new  spirit  in  the 
United  States  has  for  1917  produced  fifty  thousand  more 
marriages  than  usual.  Upon  this  tremendous  fact  we  can 
hang  the  questions  that  present  themselves. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  enhstment  in  the  service  of 
the  fireside  now  so  largely  attached  to  enhstment  in  the  uni- 
formed ranks? 

Is  it  the  golden  thread  of  higher  romance,  or  a  lower 
yellow  streak? 

Is  it  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  or  for  hubby's  safety, 
or,  worse  still,  for  the  advantage  of  widows'  pensions  ? 

These  are  crude  differences  of  opinion  that  have  been 
variously  expressed  and  therefore  demand  our  consideration. 

The  most  flagrant  injustice  to  the  war  marriage  oc- 
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curred  when  the  United  States  first  entered  the  war,  when 
there  was  an  official  disapproval  of  war  marriages  on  the 
ground  that  many  of  them  were  the  subterfuges  of  young 
men  to  escape  the  draft.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  No  doubt,  many  engagements  were 
brought  to  a  happy  climax  by  the  war ;  many  marriages  that 
have  been  delayed  for  financial  or  family  reasons  were  con- 
cluded in  the  uplift  of  patriotic  expediency.  The  indecision 
of  sentiment  which  often  makes  young  people  wait  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  heroism  of  the  occasion. 

THE  WAR  MARRIAGE  DEEPENED  THE  HEART  BEAT 

^T^HE  war  marriage  in  many  instances  compelled  a  deeper 
-*•  determination  of  hearts,  facing  perhaps  eternal  separa- 
tion. There  was  nothing  for  these  deferred  love  stories  in 
the  face  of  war  but  to  close  the  chapter  with  perhaps  hasty 
marriage.  The  message  of  war  proved  a  conclusive  test  of 
sentiment.  Both  the  girl  and  the  boy  saw  that  war  efficiency 
was  not  only  a  case  of  the  man  behind  the  gun,  but  of  the  girl 
behind  the  man.  It  may  have  been  her  instinct  which  under- 
stood these  unwritten  beauties  of  the  war  marriage,  and 
planted  the  bloom  of  a  new  love  purpose.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  our  soldiers,  both  officers  and  privates, 
have  gone  to  the  front  with  far  more  courage  and  determi- 
nation on  account  of  the  girls  they  have  left  behind  them  as 
brides  in  their  homes. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  young  women,  whom 
we  have  regarded  perhaps  with  a  tolerant  masculine  superi- 
ority, have  quietly,  with  the  feminine  wisdom  that  is  in- 
describably subtle  to  ordinary  man,  crystallized  the  war  mar- 
riage into  a  love  marriage  of  greater  significance  than  any 
other  matrimonial  adventure  the  world  has  ever  known.  I 
have  heard  young  women  say  quite  frankly  that  if  the  man 
they  cared  for  must  go  to  war ;  if  he  must  take  the  chance  of 
death  on  the  battlefield,  their  own  future  could  only  become 
endurable  in  caring  for  his  child.  This  frankness,  this  essen- 
tial wisdom  of  matrimonial  purpose  and  opportunity,  is  one  of 
the  new  and  fortunate  awakenings  which  the  war  has  given 
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us.  The  credit  for  it  belongs  to  the  young  women, — those 
young  women  who  with  their  soft,  pretty  ways  and  their 
dainty  sensibilities  have  suddenly  become  the  wives  of  war- 
riors. Their  attitude  towards  the  war  marriage  lifts  the 
curtain  that  has  so  long  hidden  the  vigorous  side  of  woman's 
soul.  In  her  relation  to  the  war  marriage  she  has  revealed 
her  place  in  the  world. 

THE  WAR  BABY  THE  SYMBOL  OF  LOVE 

npHERE  is  no  divergence  from  the  main  strength  of  her 
•*'  sentiment  in  the  conclusion  that  her  baby  is  the  symbol 
of  her  love.  Her  intense  desire  to  perpetuate,  in  human  form, 
a  memorial  of  the  man  she  loves  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
spiritual  forces  in  human  nature.  Instead  of  being  afraid, 
instead  of  accepting  the  highest  relations  of  marriage  tim- 
idly, she  has  at  last  understood  her  part  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  world  disaster.  She  has  merely  extended  her  percep- 
tion of  love.  She  has  broken  down  the  barriers  of  illusion 
with  which  tradition,  not  nature,  has  surrounded  her.  Her 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  race  is  not  inspired  by  any  coldly 
academic  purpose;  she  perpetuates  in  her  maternity  the  ro- 
mance and  the  love  of  her  girlhood.  These  war  marriages 
have  created  almost  superhuman  friendships  between  the 
men  and  women  who  have  made  them. 

Friendship  is  the  supreme  interpretation  of  love.  Shake- 
speare, in  the  Sonnets,  addressed  to  his  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  implored  an  understanding  of  this  sentiment,  that 
demands  perpetuation  of  the  thing  beloved : 

"  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours,  than  you  yourself  here  live; 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  be  prepared, 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give." 

The  cry  of  friendship  for  earthly  immortality  is  the 
maternal  note  in  the  war  marriage.  It  is  a  natural  and  inex- 
tinguishable call  which  these  young  people  have  heard  in  the 
world's  battle  cry.  The  young  men  (less  so  perhaps  than  the 
young  women)  have  realized  that  out  of  the  human  wreckage 
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into  which  war  has  plunged  the  race,  life  must  persist,  and 
above  all,  love  must  survive. 

In  Barriers  one-act  play,  "  The  New  Word,"  the  Eng^lish 
father,  having  suffered  the  disillusion  of  his  own  middle-age 
value  to  the  war,  is  at  great  pains  to  inform  his  son  of  his 
own  resignation  as  the  head  of  the  family.  With  impressive 
charm  he  bestowed  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  family  into  his 
son's  hand.  That  is  the  position  today  of  father  and  son  in 
America — the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before  the  war.  The 
youth  of  .today  is  master  of  the  fate  of  tomorrow,  and  has 
every  right  to  put  his  house  in  order,  to  christen  the  new 
generation  which  he  leaves  behind. 

We  must  consider  the  war  marriage  apart  from  its  local 
condition.  It  is  not  only  the  new  mood  of  love,  the  highest 
progress  in  the  romance  of  the  sexes.  It  is  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral clearing  of  the  modern  atmosphere  toward  the  subject  of 
sex  condition.  Sex  education  is  a  new  thing,  struggling  for 
public  recognition.  But  its  advocates,  mostly  women,  have 
already  begun  its  work  in  the  nursery,  in  some  private 
schools,  in  some  churches.  We  are  now  watching  the  first 
generation,  to  demand  and  to  receive,  even  in  a  small  degree, 
that  frank  education  in  the  significance  of  sex  that  has  been 
so  honestly  but  beautifully  devised  by  the  mothers  of  today 
for  the  protection  of  their  children. 

THE  NEW  ATTITUDE  OF  PARENTS  TOWARD  SEX  EDUCATION 

^T^  HERE  has  sprung  up  a  new  relation  between  parents 
-*'  and  children  in  the  present  generation — honest,  noble, 
protective.  For  many  reasons  it  will  be  a  profound  incen- 
tive for  earlier  marriages.  It  sweeps  aside  the  old  traditions 
of  ignorance,  coarseness,  license,  diseases,  disgust,  deteriora- 
tion. This  wise  fellowship  of  parents  and  children  in  the 
home  will  bring  about  a  purified  knowledge.  By  its  sacred 
covenants  of  mutual  understanding  and  expectation  children 
can  pass  through  the  period  of  their  teens,  whether  at  work, 
in  society,  or  at  the  college,  with  an  untarnished  nobility  of 
mind  and  with  clean  bodies.  Marriage  will  not  be  so  dan- 
gerously and  aimlessly  delayed  as  in  the  past;  nor  will  it  be 
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so  casual  or  so  calculated  in  terms  merely  of  social  advantage. 

Pure  romanticism,  which  has  been  nourished  on  old  mys- 
teries and  blind  ignorance,  will  give  place  to  more  straight- 
forward and  practical  value  in  matrimony.  These  new  ele- 
ments of  the  war  marriage  will  hasten  rather  than  indefi- 
nitely postpone  the  vital  decision  of  love. 

It  requires  no  speculation  to  realize  what  is  in  the  heart 
of  a  war  bride.  Aside  from  her  considerations  of  love  for 
her  husband,  she  is  undoubtedly  haunted  by  the  universal 
question  before  the  world.  The  question  comes  to  mind  as 
we  read  of  the  destruction  of  men  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Where  are  the  husbands  of  the  future  to  come  from  after 
the  ten  millions  of  dead  youth  destroyed  on  European  battle- 
fields? 

A  distinguished  Frenchman  one  night  at  dinner,  behind 
his  hand,  said  to  me:  ''  Think  of  half  a  million  of  our  young 
men  gone!  Where  are  we  to  find  husbands  for  our  daugh- 
ters? ''     And  this  was  in  the  first  years  of  the  war. 

These  love  marriages  of  the  war  are  bright  places  upon 
the  tragic  background — the  new  numerical  inequality  of  the 
sexes.  Every  war  marriage  is  a  part  of  a  much  greater 
story  than  that  of  a  single  war  bride.  It  reminds  us  that 
millions  of  girls,  because  of  this  war,  can  never  marry.  The 
war  bride  marries  her  soldier  with  a  new  sense  of  dignity,  as 
of  rare  selection,  with  a  finer  responsibility,  with  the  same 
courage  in  fate  with  which  her  husband  has  been  anointed  in 
his  enlistment  into  the  service  of  his  country.  In  America 
especially  our  young  people  seemed  to  have  grasped  this  great 
purpose.  He  is  to  win  freedom  and  peace  for  the  world ;  she 
is  to  give  it  life. 

ALL  MATERNITY  IS  BECOMING  SACRED 

r^  VER  here,  through  letters  and  in  our  talks  with  those 
^^  who  come  to  us  from  the  other  side,  we  learn  that  the 
governments  of  Europe  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  increase 
of  population  outside  the  restrictions  of  matrimony.  In  the 
European  war  countries  under  patriotic  approval  all  ma- 
ternity is  becoming  sacred.     There  is  a  new  sort  of  birth — 
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encouraged  and  condoned  illegitimacy.  In  Germany,  before 
the  war,  the  census  showed  180,000  illegitimate  children  born 
every  year.  Recently  I  have  seen  the  figures  placed  at  200,- 
000.  Before  the  war  Europe  was  far  from  a  settled  and  a 
sure  policy  in  regard  to  the  most  fundamental  of  all  questions. 
The  war  has  given  more  definite  query  as  to  the  essentials 
of  parenthood. 

In  discussing  the  war  marriage,  out  of  which  will  arise 
a  new  adjustment  of  this  all-powerful  sentiment — this  effort 
to  make  the  relationship  of  the  sexes  as  beautiful  as  love 
itself — one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  struggle  which  the 
human  race  has  been  making  to  adorn  their  relationship  of 
sex  with  divine  understanding. 

The  Orient,  through  its  long  centuries,  elaborated  in- 
stitutions which  made  sex  provision.  The  Hebrew  race,  to 
which  Christendom  is  so  closely  allied,  made  its  life  centre 
around  the  family.  It  exalted  and  undertook  to  provide  for 
that  family.     Its  tribes  were  big  families. 

In  the  war  marriage  we  see  something  of  the  same  sort ; 
we  are  going  back  to  this  Hebrew  regard  for  the  family  as 
the  central  force  of  life,  even  to  the  extent,  in  my  opinion,  of 
educating  young  men  and  women  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make 
them  qualified  creators  and  accomplished  administrators  of 
family  life. 

Europe,  unfortunately,  has  never  really  settled  sex  ques- 
tions one  way  or  the  other.  Greece  had  an  arrangement 
which  tended  to  separate  female  companionship  of  the  high- 
est purpose  from  domestic  companionship.  Rome  had  its  di- 
vorce. Both  had  slavery.  Christianity  insisted  upon  the  de- 
nunciation of  sex,  upon  asceticism;  it  founded  monasteries, 
convents  and  worship  of  the  Virgin.  Ecclesiastical  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  divorce  perpetuate  this  hostile  attitude. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  were  two  adjustments,  one  a 
marriage  to  perpetuate  family  name  and  property ;  one  a  ro- 
mantic knighthood  to  serve  the  sentimental  ideal.  Our  mod- 
ern times  have  exalted  monogamy.  In  an  industrial  epoch, 
when  the  younger  members  of  our  industrial  army  were 
never  so  lacking  in  independence,  marriage  is  more  and  more 
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impossible.  In  the  United  States  in  1910  there  were  over 
21,000,000  unmarried  persons  of  marriageable  age.  In  Ger- 
many, with  a  smaller  population  than  ours,  I  have  recently 
seen  it  stated  that  there  are  11,000,000  unmarried  persons  of 
marriageable  age.  This  is  a  social  calamity,  which  in  our 
conceit  of  Occidental  superiority  does  us  little  credit. 

WILL  THE  WAR  MARRIAGE  ABOLISH   HARSH  RESTRICTIONS.? 

np  HE  war  marriage  may  therefore  be  interpreted  as  one 
exhibition  of  a  tremendous  movement  to  abolish  these 
harsh  religious  and  civil  conditions  that  surround  matri- 
mony,— a  movement,  let  us  notice,  chiefly  due  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  women.  Much  help  in  this  problem  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  woman's  movement,  which,  in  the  first  place, 
is  a  cry  for  greater  industrial  influence  and  independence, 
and  which  demands  greater  flexibility  in  matters  which  con- 
cern marriage. 

If,  however,  men  really  wish  to  know  what  women  are 
thinking  about,  let  them  read  Ellen  Key,  the  distinguished 
Swedish  writer,  or  Grete  Maisel-Hess,  who,  I  believe,  is  a 
woman  physician  in  Vienna.  If  the  tendency  of  woman's 
thought  on  matrimony  is  faithfully  disclosed  by  these  two 
leaders  of  their  sex,  then  it  foretells  an  emancipation  which 
the  war  marriage  faintly  foreshadows. 

In  discussing  war  marriage,  or  in  discussing  marriage  in 
normal  times,  we  may  have  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the 
problem  which  women  themselves  are  revolving.  Thousands 
of  unmarried  women  are  in  their  hearts  demanding  that  ma- 
ternity, on  some  basis  agreeable  to  their  souls  and  not  in- 
jurious to  the  State,  should  be  socially  permissible.  The  war 
marriage  and  its  compulsion  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
human  race  may  hint  at  a  social  new  order  out  of  the  disorder 
of  love  and  war. 

I  have  attempted  to  suggest  in  this  brief  article  that  the 
impulse  of  a  war  marriage  fulfills  the  highest  purpose  of  love. 
The  thread  is  a  golden  thread  and  well  may  serve  as  a  bright 
clue  to  the  happy  liberation  of  future  men  and  women. 


THE   WAR  LOYALTY   OF 

WISCONSIN 

By   IRVINE  L.   LENROOT 

[UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  WISCONSIN] 

An  Interview  with  the  Forum 

Wisconsin  has  been  called  the  55  per  cent  American  State.  Senator  Lenroot 
takes  issue  with  this  idea,  in  the  first  authoritative  statement,  since  his  whirl- 
wind campaign  against  the  democratic  candidate,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
President's  choice. 

1AM  by  no  means  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing the  loyahy  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  the  National 

principles  of  this  great  war  in  which  we  are  involved. 
It  would  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  which  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Wisconsin  in  its  official  records  has  placed  on 
file  where  the  present  and  future  citizens  of  that  State  can 
read  the  loyalty  therein  written. 

We  should  always  distinguish  between  the  man  who  is 
actually  disloyal  and  is  deliberately  poisoning  the  minds  of 
people  against  America,  and  the  man  who  has  been  deceived 
by  the  Pro-German  press  and  the  misrepresentations  of 
others. 

The  first  should  be  prosecuted  criminally  and  punished  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law.  The  second  should  be  set  right  as 
to  the  facts  concerning  the  righteousness  and  justice  of  this 
war,  in  other  words,  or  should  by  education  make  of  him  a 
loyal  American. 

It  is  of  course,  true  that  we  have  had  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin disloyalty  of  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It 
is  also  true  that  from  a  certain  part  of  our  German-born  pop- 
ulation there  has  come  a  definite  protest  of  the  war  policies 
of  the  Nation.  The  obstinacy  with  which  some  of  the  Ger- 
man-born citizens  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  of  other  north- 
western states,  have  retained  their  inherited  traditions  of 
sympathy  with  Germany  has  been  one  of  the  humiliations  of 
my  state.  But  we  must  recognize  that  tradition,  like  the  hair 
on  a  dog,  sticks.     In  my  own  campaign  I  have  talked  to  them 
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with  very  definite  statements  as  to  their  civic  duties  to  our 
country.  I  have  not  treated  them  as  enemies.  I  have  not 
talked  to  these  German  citizens  of  my  State  as  though  they 
should  be  hauled  before  a  firing  squad  because  they  were  of 
German  birth.  The  arbitrary  policies  which  the  Government 
in  its  administrative  capacity  must  adopt,  can  differ  from  the 
expediency  that  may  be  appropriate  in  local  State  organiza- 
tion. It  is  my  experience  that  more  can  be  done  in  control  of 
disaffected  feeling  by  education  than  by  denunciation. 

THE  ''  BAD  SPOTS  '"  IN  WISCONSIN 

T^  URING  my  campaign  the  problematic  issue  concerned 
the  ''  bad  spots  ''  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Public 
sentiment  and  Government  pressure  in  a  great  measure 
threatened  the  safety  and  the  private  interests  of  the  German 
citizens.  There  had  been  cases  where  neighorhood  protests 
were  made  resulting  in  a  ceremony  of  American  skill  adorned 
with  tar  and  feathers.  The  courts  usually  ignored  these  un- 
pleasant incidents  of  protest  made  by  loyal  citizens,  because 
they  were  perhaps  more  in  keeping  with  the  Western  spirit 
of  warning,  a  sort  of  punishment  intended  to  serve  as  a  scold- 
ing with  the  hope  that  such  methods  would  induce  the  victims 
to  be  good.  Cases  of  this  sort,  however,  were  comparatively 
few,  and  the  actual  violence  committed  by  German  citizens  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  been  nil.  The  cause  of  unrest  is 
neither  political,  or,  in  its  actual  basic  principle,  disloyal, — 
but  it  must  be  stopped.  It  is  rather  a  natural  condition,  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  interference  prior  to  our  entrance 
into  this  war,  with  the  private  sentiments  of  foreign-born 
citizens  in  this  country.  The  ideal  freedom  with  which  their 
citizenship  has  been  vested  by  the  constitution,  prior  to  the 
war,  did  not  foresee  the  eventuality  of  war. 

It  is,  however,  a  cause  of  humiliation  and  profound  re- 
gret that  socialist,  pacifist,  and  other  theoretical  objectors  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  war,  should  be  permitted  to  inspire  their 
doctrines  in  many  counties  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  It  is 
humilitating  to  find  that  such  men  as  Berger,  a  socialist  can- 
didate, can  receive  a  vote  in  my  State  of  109,000.     It  is  the 
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desire  and  the  energetic  purpose  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
as  a  whole  to  perceptibly  reduce  this  total  by  the  next  election. 
It  is  not  my  wish,  however,  to  see  a  military  interference 
with  the  state  rights  of  foreign-born  citizens.     I  should  ener- 
getically defend  them  from  the  proposed  court  martial,  from 
the  military  firing  squad.     There  is  behind  such  a  proposi- 
tion not  merely  the  inherent  objection  of  American  liberty  to 
the  execution  of  civilians  through  military  law,  but  there  is  the 
hatred  among  their  friends,  their  supporters,  and  their  as- 
sociates which  such  an  act  would  breed.    Military  execution 
without  direct  order  by  the  courts,  of  the  people,  would  be  en- 
tirely misunderstood.    It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  explain 
to  them,  and  I  do  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  foreign- 
born  citizens,  in  my  own  State  for  instance,  can  be  educated, 
informed  by  suitable  propaganda  and  by  the  paternal  influ- 
ence of  our  Government.     I  spoke  freely  and  frankly  to  large 
audiences    of    foreign-born  citizens,    of    pro-Germans,    and 
where  other  candidates  had  been  threatened  by  anonymous 
communications,  I  received  only  one  threatening  letter  during 
my  entire  campaign,  and  that  was  from  outside  the  State. 
The  disloyalty  in  Wisconsin  is  largely  due  to  an  ignorance  of 
the  high  ideals  for  which  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  great  many  ex- 
tremely loyal  German  residents  of  Wisconsin. 

WHY  GERMAN-BORN  CITIZENS  RESENT  MILITARY  JUSTICE 

T^  HE  importance  of  this  assumption  under  which  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  been  accused  in  some  quarters  of  dis- 
loyalty grows  out  of  the  fact  that  in  the  entire  two  million  and 
a  half  of  its  population  only  one  million  and  a  half  are  native 
born.  It  has  been  assumed  that  these  are  universally  pro- 
German,  but  this  is  not  true.  I  believe  there  are  240,000 
German-born  citizens  of  both  sexes  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  them,  because  they  were  born  in 
Germany,  and  because  they  are  on  American  soil,  obeying  the 
laws  of  their  citizenship  up  to  the  moment  of  our  declaration 
of  war,  that  they  must  be  subject  to  court-martial  proceed- 
ings.    It  is  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the  liberty  which 
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they  have  enjoyed  under  the  franchise  of  their  citizenship 
should  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  military  order.  Such  a  plan 
infers  that  our  courts  cannot  be  trusted  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  country.  This  is  a  menace  to  the  very  structure  of  our 
National  life.  Any  disloyalty  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  in  this  war  is  seditious. 

The  war  has  changed  not  only  Wisconsin,  but  many 
other  Western  States,  from  methods  of  former  political  cam- 
paigns to  elections  that  have  been  inspired  wholly  by  the  char- 
acter and  sentiment  of  the  war.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  November  of  19 14  the  President  insisted  on  neutrality,  en- 
couraged the  utmost  freedom  of  sentiment  towards  the  war- 
ring nations.  The  German-born  residents  of  the  Western 
States,  as  those  of  Wisconsin,  whose  sympathies  were  with 
Germany,  assumed  that  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  full 
freedom  of  opinion.  They  were  not  denied  their  private  sym- 
pathies. Suddenly,  in  April,  191 7,  they  were  informed  that 
they  must  change  their  views,  and  lamentably,  it  must  be 
said,  many  refused  to.  The  Government,  no  less  than  the 
entire  people  of  the  United  States,  demanded  that  they  should 
do  so;  they  objected,  and  there  you  have  the  unpleasant  side 
of  Wisconsin,  the  pro-German  side.  By  secret  meetingSj  by 
propaganda,  the  pro-German  feeling  has  been  sustained.  The 
fact  that  this  opposition  to  the  principles  of  war  has  been  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  certain  sections  only  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  enabled  the  administration  of  that  State  to 
register  a  loyalty  which,  upon  analysis,  is  surprising,  because 
Wisconsin,  due  largely  to  the  principles  expressed  by  some 
of  its  eminent  men,  has  been  rated  as  disloyal.  A  brief 
analysis  of  the  pro-German  and  Socialist  vote  will  illustrate 
the  bad  spots  in  Wisconsin. 

NO  GROUNDS  FOR  ASSUMING  WISCONSIN  DISLOYAL 

T  N  Brown  County,  for  instance,  the  Socialist  vote  in  19 16 
was  271,  against  1,063  in  191 7.  In  Buffalo  County  it 
was  123  in  1916  against  990  in  1917.  In  Calumet  County 
in  1916  there  was  only  a  small  vote  of  48,  as  against  2,738  in 
1917,  and  this  in  a  population  of  17,000,  mostly  Germans. 
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In  Chippewa  County,  with  a  population  of  6,000  in  1916,  the 
vote  was  52,  against  751  in  1917.  In  Clark  County  118  in 
1916  against  1,342  in  1917.  In  Dodge  County  the  SociaUsts 
showed  179  votes  in  1916  to  a  total  of  3,526  at  this  election. 
It  was  greater  than  the  Republican  or  Democratic  vote.  In 
Jefferson  County  the  vote  was  1,683  i^  ^9^^  against  71  in 
1916.  In  Manitowoc  the  vote  was  3,721  against  425.  In 
Milwaukee  the  vote  was  34,312  against  20,749.  In  She- 
boygan the  vote  was  5,363  against  911.  In  Ozaukee  the  vote 
was  1,550  against  46.  In  Washington  the  vote  was  2,614 
against  59. 

These  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  an  approxi- 
mate gain  by  the  Socialists  or  the  pro-German  votes  in  Wis- 
consin in  the  ten  counties,  which  represents  about  one-third 
of  the  total  voting  strength  of  the  State. 

This  election  has  been  the  means  by  which  we  have  found 
out  where  the  charges  of  disloyalty  in  Wisconsin  can  be 
placed.  If  Senator  LaFollette  had  sooner  turned  the  weight 
of  his  influence  in  his  State  to  urging  his  constituents  to  sup- 
port the  National  policies  of  war  he  would  have  materially 
reduced  any  pro-German  or  Socialist  feeling  in  Wisconsin. 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  people  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin will  permit  any  record  of  disloyalty  to  remain  on  the 
pages  of  its  State  record.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  will, 
and  they  have,  materially  altered  the  pro-German  sentiment 
by  judicious  appeal  to  it.  There  have  been  no  strikes  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  since  the  declaration  of  war.  There  has 
been  no  evidence  of  organized  violence  to  property  in  the 
State.  There  have  been  Socialist  and  pro-German  meetings, 
and  there  have  been  occasional  outbursts  of  pacifism. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  State,  is  disloyal  to  the  policies  of  the 
National  Government  at  war,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of  a 
very  short  time  when  pro-German  sentiment  disappears  en- 
tirely, when  the  foreign-born  citizen  will  see  the  light  of  our 
war  policies,  and  follow  it.  How  far  this  has  already  de- 
veloped in  a  State  where  nearly  one  half  the  population  is 
foreign-born  belongs  to  the  record  I  desire  to  present  of  the 
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actual  loyalty  which  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  shown.     I 
will  name  them  in  detail. 

RECORDS  OF  WAR  LOYALTY 

1.  Wisconsin  was  first  in  the  Union  to  organize  a  State 
Council  of  Defense.  The  suggestion  for  the  legislature  for 
the  National  Council  of  Defense  came  from  Wisconsin,  and 
our  own  Council  of  Defense  developed  from  the  same  sug- 
gestion. 

2.  Wisconsin  was  the  first  State  to  pass  legislation  pro- 
viding aid  for  soldiers'  dependents.  A  number  of  States 
have  passed  similar  laws,  none  of  which  are  as  liberal  as  the 
Wisconsin  law. 

3.  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  pass  legisla- 
tion exempting  a  man  in  the  naval  or  military  service  from 
civil  process. 

4.  Wisconsin  suggested  to  Washington  authorities  the 
use  of  election  machinery  for  registration  of  men  subject  to 
draft.  Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  that  has  passed  a  law  of- 
fering without  cost  to  the  National  Government  the  election 
machinery  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  registering  men 
for  military  service.  The  expense  is  borne  by  local  com- 
mittees as  election  expenses  are  borne.  The  election  ma- 
chinery of  the  State  was  under  this  law  on  June  5,  1917,  and 
will  be  used  again  for  the  registration  of  the  men  who  be- 
came 21  during  the  past  year. 

5.  Wisconsin  was  first  State  in  Union  to  file  in  Washing- 
ton its  complete  report  of  registration.  Wisconsin  filed  this 
report  four  hours  earlier  than  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Wisconsin's  administration  of  the  draft  law  is  called  "  splen-^ 
did  ''  by  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder.  In  a  telegram 
dated  June  28,  1917,  General  Crowder  says:  'T  have  come 
to  expect  the  impossible  of  Wisconsin." 

6.  Wisconsin  registered  104.6  of  the  estimated  number 
as  based  on  population.  The  State  of  Washington  registered 
but  50.9. 

7. .  Wisconsin's  percentage  of  men  of  military  age  failing 
to  respond  to  the  draft  was  less  than  2%.     The  percentage 
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in  the  United  States  failing  to  respond  to  the  draft  was  8.2%. 

8.  Wisconsin  by  vohmteer  enUstment  filled  the  ranks  of 
the  National  Guard  to  full  war  strength  of  approximately 
19,217  men. 

9.  Wisconsin  sent  her  National  Guard  south  to  Camp 
McArthur  fully  equipped,  at  State's  expense.  Every  soldier 
wore  a  khaki  uniform,  all  had  received  shoes,  campaign  hats, 
leggings,  woolen  shirts,  blankets,  etc.  Every  man  had  a 
modern  gun;  his  own  mess  kit  and  every  company  had  its 
own  mess  outfit ;  its  tents  and  so  forth.  In  the  equipping  of 
her  soldier  boys  and  in  other  present  war  work  Wisconsin 
has  expended  over  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

10.  A  comparative  table  of  volunteer  enlistments  in 
States  surrounding  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  several  Southern 
States,  is  as  follows : 


Wisconsin's 

volunteer  enlistments  was... 

.   54.16  per  cent 

Iowa's 
Ohio's 
Indiana's 

49.76    ' 
41.49    ' 
41.40    ' 

Illinois' 
Minnesota's 

34-52    ' 
31-51    ' 

Georgia's 
North  Dakota' 

s        **                * 

32.43    ' 
31.69    * 

Michigan's 
Louisiana's 

30.88    ' 
26.33    * 

Oklahoma's 

21.78    ' 

In  a  report  rendered  by  the  War  Department  Wisconsin 
ranks  eleventh  among  all  the  States,  territories  and  districts 
of  the  Union  upon  basis  of  percentage  of  volunteer  enlist- 
ment, being  exceeded  only  by  Hawaii,  Wyoming,  Oregon, 
District  of  Columbia,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Kansas  and  South  Dakota. 

II.  The  Chicago  Tribune  recently  published  an  article  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  one  of 
eight  States  that  had  failed  to  fill  its  quota  of  allotment  to  the 
Regular  Army.  In  this  statement  no  credit  was  given  to 
Wisconsin  volunteers  in  National  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  or 
any  of  the  other  special  units. 

The  total  credit  of  volunteer  enlistments  acknowledged 
to  be  due  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  23,550;  add  to  this  number 
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7,500  known  to  have  enlisted  in  special  units  and  we  have  a 
volunteer  enlistment  from  this  State  of  31,060. 

Wisconsin's  net  quota  of  men  heretofore  allotted  to  be 
furnished  under  the  draft  was  12,876.  Wisconsin  has  ac- 
tually furnished  14,690. 

The  averag^e  percentage  of  credits  for  volunteer  enlist- 
ments in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  40.42.  Wis- 
consin's percentage  was  54.16. 

12.  Wisconsin  has  a  higher  percentage  for  volunteer  en- 
listments than  the  following  Northern  States :  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Connecticut,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  North  Dakota. 

13.  Wisconsin  has  more  boys  on  the  fighting  front  in 
Europe  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Massachusetts.  One  of  every  twenty  men  in 
France  today  is  a  Wisconsin  boy. 

14.  Wisconsin  subscribed  to  the  First  Liberty  Loan 
$36,236,750.  To  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Wisconsin  sub- 
scribed $87,056,900.  The  forty-five  counties  in  the  Chicago 
Federal  Reserve  District  subscribed  155%  of  its  minimum 
allotment.  The  subscription  of  the  States  comprising  this 
district  is  as  follows: 

Wisconsin  I55% 

Illinois   152.8% 

Michigan    142.5% 

Indiana    122% 

Iowa   11.47% 

Kenosha  County  was  the  banner  county  with  a  subscrip- 
tion of  222.8%.     Milwaukee  County  subscribed  131%. 

15.  Wisconsin  has  subscribed  to 

Red  Cross,  approximately $1,000,000 


Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A., 

K.  of  C, 

Through  Rotary  Clubs, 

Other  organizations. 


1,015,000 

69,000 

125,000 

50,000 

100,000 


Or  Wisconsin  has  raised  by  subscription  for  war  activ- 
ities approximately  $126,000,000,  including  first  and  second 
Liberty  Loans. 

I  insist  that  the  war  loyalty  of  Wisconsin  is  established. 


BOLSHEVISM  IN  AMERICA 

The  Thing  That  Disrupted  Russia  and  Has  Been 
Seized  Upon  by  Disloyalists  in  America 

By  LEWIS  ALLEN  BROWNE 

BOLSHEVISM  in  America  is  an  excrescence  of  the  polit- 
ical melting  pot — the  social  refuse,  or  slag,  that  will 
not  fuse — the  impure  or  foreign  substance  in  our  pop- 
ulation that  would  otherwise  Americanize. 

It  came  from  over  the  seas  with  other  of  our  National 
organic  ills;  it  is  making  a  supreme  effort  to  fasten  itself 
upon  our  body  politic  and  is,  when  summed  up,  no  more  or 
less  than  a  vicious  enemy  within,  attacking  our  democracy  by 
acts  of  violence  and  irrational  propaganda. 

The  word  "  Bolsheviki ''  originated  in  Russia.  It  means, 
''  They  who  want  the  most.''  The  followers  really  aimed  to 
destroy  the  state  and  divide  the  spoils.  As  an  American,  long 
resident  in  Russia,  expressed  it,  ''  The  Bolsheviki  are  the 
*  gun-men  '  of  Petrograd." 

Almost  instantly,  after  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  wrought 
chaos,  the  word  was  taken  up  over  here,  first  by  certain  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  who  believed  that  in  it  they  had  character  behind 
which  they  could  hide  while  seeking  to  achieve  what  seems  to 
be  an  identical  aim — the  destruction  of  government  and  the 
division  of  the  spoils. 

So  far  as  the  most  careful  investigation  can  reveal  there 
are  no  organizations,  societies  or  groups  included  in  what  is 
known  as  the  ''American  Bolsheviki  "  that  stand  for  patriot- 
ism, as  we  define  the  word.  American  Bolshevism  is  the 
"  ism  "  found  in  the  tenets  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  People's  Council, 
Anti-Conscription  League,  League  of  Labor  and  Political 
Prisoners,  National  Non-Partisan  League,  anarchists,  rad- 
ical Socialists,  German-hired  pacifists  and  others  of  the  league 
of  irrational  objectors. 

Among  the  members  of  the  various  organizations  that 
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come  under  the  general  classification  of  American  Bolsheviki 
are  they  who  hiss  the  President's  name,  insult  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  preach  and  practise  sabotage,  state  publicly  that  any 
man  who  sends  his  son  to  fight  in  the  American  Army  does  it 
for  a  price,  urge  that  our  troops  be  withdrawn  from  France, 
urge  evasion  of  the  draft,  plot  to  tie  up  our  war  labor,  preach 
and  attempt  the  destruction  of  ships,  industrial  plants,  rail- 
roads, retard  the  agricultural  interests,  create  strikes  to 
secure  ''  the  most '' — anything  and  everything  to  retard  our 
progress  in  the  war. 

Germany  bases  her  hopes,  as  clearly  and  boastfully  out- 
lined in  her  newspapers,  on  her  *'  pincers,'' — two  arms,  one  of 
which  consists  of  her  army,  and  the  other  her  propagandists 
in  this  country  working  as  pacifists,  I.  W.  W.'s,  Socialists, 
spies,  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

BOLSHEVISM    INTRODUCED  IN   NEW  YORK 

TN  November  last  the  I.  W.  W.  cropped  up  in  New  York 
City  under  the  guise  of  the  "American  Bolsheviki."  A 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Star  Casino,  at  107th  Street,  at 
which  were  present  about  five  hundred  I.  W.  W.  members, 
various  anarchist  groups,  representatives  of  a  number  of 
pro-German  organizations,  pacifists  and  all  sorts  of  radical 
groups,  scarcely  a  member  of  which  could,  under  our  present 
conditions,  be  described  as  a  patriot. 

"  We  are  the  American  Bolsheviki,"  was  frequently 
shouted.  At  this  meeting  it  was  explained  that  many  of  their 
''  brothers,"  that  is,  fellow  socialists,  anarchists,  pacifists, 
I.  W.  W.  members  and  others,  had  been  arrested.  It  was  not 
explained  that  the  charges  against  their  arrested  brothers  and 
sisters  included  arson,  destruction  of  crops,  poisoning  cattle, 
blowing  up  factories,  possessing  maps  of  military  value  to  the 
enemy,  and  fomenting  strikes.  Nothing  about  this  was  said. 
These  people  declared  that  they  had  come  to  organize  a 
''  League  of  Labor  and  Political  Prisoners,"  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  provide  bail  and  supply  legal  defense  to 
their  kind  arrested  for  the  violation  of  American  laws! 

In  charge  of  this  meeting  of  American  Bolsheviki,  as  so 
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many  present  were  pleased  to  call  themselves,  was  Frank 
Tannenbaum,  an  I.  W.  W.  agitator  who  served  a  year  in  the 
penitentiary  for  leading  raids  on  churches.  On  the  stage 
with  him  were  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  Elizabeth  Freeman, 
Maud  Malone  and  others,  while  circulating  through  the 
crowd  were  men  and  women  selling  tickets  for  a  dance  to  be 
held  two  nights  later  for  a  ''  Bolshevist  celebration/'  Others 
circulated  petitions  begging  aid  for  the  Bolshevist  agitators 
in  Russia.  Still  others  sold  documents  containing  articles 
written  by  Scott  Nearing  and  L.  P.  Lochner,  two  leaders  in 
the  so-called  "  People's  Council  of  America,''  which  was  agi- 
tating for  just  such  a  peace  as  Germany  was  eager  to  con- 
sider. 

A  yellow  handbill  handed  about  contained  information 
concerning  this  American  Bolsheviki  group  under  the  name 
of  the  League  of  Labor  and  Political  Prisoners.  In  its  list 
of  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  the  name  of 
Arturo  Giovanitti,  then  under  indictment  in  Chicago  as  one 
of  the  L  W.  W.  conspirators  plotting  to  interfere  with  our 
prosecution  of  war  against  Germany;  also  the  name  of 
Leonard  Abbott,  an  official  of  the  Anti-Conscription  League 
and  prominent  in  the  anarchist  group  that  centered  about 
Emma  Goldman. 

There  was  considerable  information  on  the  handbill 
about  the  need  of  helping  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia.  The 
opening  sentence  was : 

"  The  workers  and  radicals  of  Russia,  through  the 
Workman's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  have  simultaneously 
called  on  their  fellow-workmen  throughout  the  world 
to  help  them  stop  the  war  and  proceed  with  the  revo- 
lution." 

This,  very  briefly,  describes  the  nature  of  the  first  public 
Bolshevist  meeting  in  New  York,  and  probably  the  first  in  the 
country,  after  Trotzky  and  Lenine  overthrew  Kerensky  and 
opened  negotiations  for  a  separate  peace  with  Germany — at 
Germany's  own  terms ! 

And  when  they  had  their  "  Bolsheviki  Celebration  "  two 
days  later  it  was  a  weird  affair,  typical  of  the  lack  of  order. 
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decorum  or  anything  else  that  goes  to  make  up  a  safe  and 
sane  and  worthy  assembly,  according  to  a  New  York  Times 
account.  '*  City's  Bolsheviki  Disown  All  Order.  Mad 
Carousal  Marks  Celebration  "  was  the  headline  announce- 
ment. 
J  The  article  was  printed  December  3,  191 7,  and  in  effect 

^  stated  that  anarchists,  socialists,  I.  W.  W.'s,  extreme  radicals 

and  others  hailing  themselves  as  the  Bolsheviki  of  the  City 
of  New  York: 

" jeered  and  hissed  at  the  name  of  President 

Wilson;  they  denounced  Governments,  institutions  and 
society.  They  hailed  the  approach  of  social  revolution 
and  the  destruction  of  the  existing  order  of  things." 

It  was  a  demonstration  of  the  American  Bolsheviki  in 
action.  The  Times  reported  that  it  wound  up  in  a  frenzy  of 
dancing  and  music,  with  a  long-haired  Bolshevik  "  reeling 
through  the  ranks  of  whirling  comrades  with  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  in  his  hand.  Holding  the  bottle  aloft  as  he  danced, 
he  invited  all  to  drink,  and  if  none  would  drink  with  him  he 
drank  by  himself,  caressing  the  bottle  as  he  did  so,  and  waft- 
ing kisses." 

Many  orators  were  present  and  favored  "  death  "  to  this 
and  "  death  "  to  that.  They  wanted  everything  "  Free,  free, 
free !  "  Leonard  Abbott  of  the  anarchist  group  presided  and 
was  proud  to  acknowledge  his  kinship  to  the  Bolsheviki  of 
Russia.  Hippolite  Havel  waved  a  copy  of  ''  The  Revolt  "  and 
concentrated  his  efforts  on  President  Wilson.  When  he  spoke 
the  President's  name  there  were  hisses.    Said  Havel : 

"  He  (Wilson)  pushed  us  right  into  the  war.  Why 
did  he  ?  Because  we  must  fight  for  democracy.  And  so 
today  he  is  fighting  mit  the  King  of  Siam  for  democ- 
racy." 

Mr.  Havel  said  that  he  was  born  in  America  but  acquired 
his  pronunciation  while  being  educated  in  Austria. 

Thus  was  American  Bolshevism  ushered  into  New 
York! 
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IDENTICAL  WITH  THE  1.  W.  W.'s  IN  THE  WEST 

'T^HE  movement  is  stronger  in  the  West  than  m  the  East. 
-■■  The  West  is  having  more  trouble  with  it.  But  Bolshev- 
ism in  America,  being  so  closely  allied  to  the  I.  W.  W.  that  if 
you  prick  one  the  other  bleeds,  and  the  I.  W.  W.  being 
stronger  and  more  destructive  and  more  troublesome  in  the 
West,  this  is  only  natural. 

American  Bolshevism  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  our  Organized  Labor.  Our  recognized 
organized  labor  leaders  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  From 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  down,  they  denounce  it.  Today  the  best  element  of 
Organized  Labor  is  standing  firmly  on  a  patriotic  platform, 
working  to  win  the  war. 

Already  in  England  and  France  have  been  heard  rumors 
of  a  war  against  the  United  States  Government  from  the  rear 
— word  has  gone  forth  that  an  American  Bolsheviki  will 
defeat  this  country.  All  Germans  here  and  pro-Germans 
(the  patriotic  of  German  birth  are  not  included  in  this)  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  help  American  Bolshevism.  They  seem 
to  realize  our  danger  from  Bolshevism  better  in  Europe  than 
we  do  here  at  home. 

The  L  W.  W.,  the  Socialists,  the  anarchists,  the  pacifists 
and  similar  other  unpatriotic  societies  are  not  fighting  the 
war  aims  entirely  upon  their  own  and  separate  initiative.  It 
is  Potsdam  that  is  making  this  drive,  it  is  Prussian  autocracy 
that  is  fostering  American  Bolshevism,  as  it  fostered  it  in 
Russia,  and  as  it  inspires  everything  and  anything  that  will 
deter  us  and  help  her,  whether  it  be  to  make  one  simple- 
minded  boy  desert  from  the  training  camp  or  blow  up  a  muni- 
tion plant,  whether  it  be  a  prayer-meeting  preachment  of 
pacifism  in  a  church  decorated  with  our  national  colors  or  an 
American  Bolsheviki  celebration  where  the  name  of  the  Pres- 
ident is  hissed. 

THE  HAND  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  MILITARIST 

^^QINCE  the  22nd  of  February,''  says  William  English 

^     Walling  in  the  Sunday  (N.  Y.)  Times,  *' the  danger 

has  ceased  to  be  general  and  has  become  definite  and  con- 
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Crete.  These  revolutionists  are  becoming  more  aggressive 
and  truculent,  and  the  German  intrigue  which  supports  them 
is  many  times  more  intensive  and  many-sided  than  any  Ger- 
man intrigue  in  the  past/' 

Senator  Poindexter  of  the  state  of  Washington  has 
already  sounded  a  warning  note  in  the  United  States  Senate 
against  American  Bolshevism. 

''  The  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  and  the  I.  W.  W.  are 
brothers  of  the  miHtarism  of  Prussia/'  he  declared.  He 
strongly  advocates  trying  the  leaders  for  treason. 

"  Their  very  doctrine/'  he  said,  ''  leads  to  lawlessness, 
and  when  they  are  caught  in  the  vengeance  of  the  mob  they 
cry  out  against  it.  The  consequences  of  this  lawlessness,  if 
not  suppressed,  will  be  general  disorder,  cold,  hunger  and 
vice.  In  a  word,  it  will  mean  a  return  to  primeval  bestiality. 
The  greatest  responsibility  that  rests  on  the  government  to- 
day as  a  vital  and  component  part  of  the  war  we  are  waging 
against  a  doctrine  of  lawlessness  and  blood  abroad  is  to  put 
down  with  the  strong  hand  of  lawful  authority  the  doctrine 
of  unbridled  force  and  lawlessness  at  home." 

Words  will  not  prevail  against  American  Bolshevism. 
They  who  are  of  it  will  not  listen  to  reason,  for  there  is  no 
reason  in  their  aims.  Appeals  to  patriotism  will  not  affect 
them  because  there  is  no  patriotism  in  their  veins. 

What  Lenine  was  to  Russia's  downfall  the  American 
Bolsheviki  would  be  to  the  United  States.  Lenine,  it  would 
seem,  has  been  more  German  at  heart  than  anything  else.  He 
was  in  Austria  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  But  he  was  not 
held.  They  knew  his  leanings,  even  then,  to  Bolshevism, 
especially  did  they  know  this  in  Germany,  and  they  knew 
that  Bolshevism  and  its  spread  through  Russia  would  weaken 
its  fighting  force.  So,  through  the  direct  intervention,  it  is 
said,  of  Count  Berchtold,  Lenine  was  released  to  go  back  to 
Russia  and  spread  his  Bolshevism,  just  as  a  rat  with  a  flaming 
torch  tied  to  him  is  sent  scampering  through  a  field  of  ripe 
grain  to  destroy  it. 

"  We  Russians  are  for  the  defeat  of  Russia,"  declared 
Lenine  upon  his  release.    Then  he  released,  when  in  power, 
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that  Austrian  officer  socialist,  Otto  Bauer,  who  was  a  war 
prisoner  in  Siberia,  and  brought  him  to  Petrograd,  feted  him 
and  sent  him  back  to  Austria.  Naturally  Germany  knew  just 
what  moves  to  make  when  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  threw 
down  their  guns  at  the  front,  their  hoes  on  the  farms,  their 
tools  at  the  bench,  and  proceeded  to  dance  with  a  delirium  of 
mistaken  freedom  that  ended  with  the  coldest  gray  dawn  that 
ever  fell  over  any  nation. 

PATTERNED  AFTER  THE  RUSSIAN  BOLSHEVISM 

A  MERICAN  Bolshevism  is  patterned  exactly  after  that 
-^^  sort.  The  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  demand  that  the  people 
should  immediately  take  possession  of  banks,  industries  and 
other  great  aggregations  of  capital ;  that  they  divide  the  cap- 
ital and  work  no  more.  Of  course,  the  crops  would  grow  and 
harvest  themselves,  the  mines  would  pour  forth  refined 
metals,  the  industries  would  turn  out  finished  products — all 
without  human  effort,  while  Lenine  and  his  Bolsheviki  sat 
back  in  ease  and  idleness  doing  nothing  except  spend  the 
money  they  had  looted  and  divided. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  socialist  who  carried  an  I.  W.  W. 
membership  card,  addressing  a  group,  say :  ''  We  must  strike 
for  a  six-hour  laboring  day,  then  a  four-hour  day,  then  a 
two-hour  day,  with  increased  wages  all  the  time,  and  then  w^e 
will  be  strong  enough  to  take  everything  and  work  no  more." 

That's  Bolshevism,  whether  it  is  located  in  Petrograd  or 
New  York,  Moscow  or  Chicago. 

One  sign  of  our  awakening  to  this  danger  came  from 
Chicago,  where  R.  Goodwin  Rhett,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  warned  the  business  men 
against  this  danger,  saying: 

^'  American  Bolshevism  is  a  menace  to  us  equal  to  Ger- 
man militarism.  The  American  Bolsheviki  would  turn  us 
over  to  mob  tyranny  more  cruel  and  destructive  than  ever 
before  known." 

The  United  States  has  not  recognized  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki. There  are  many  reasons  why  this  cannot  be  done. 
Full  recognition  is  impossible,  because  they  have  made  fel- 
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lowship  impossible  for  any  country  of  law,  liberty  and  civil 
order.  Lenine  did  not  found  anything,  he  merely  destroyed. 
Trotzky  has  been  much  under  suspicion.  It  is  very  generally 
believed,  in  Russia  and  elsewhere,  that  he  is  under  German 
pay.  Proofs  have  not  been  produced.  But  here  is  an  anal- 
ogy: There  is  a  general  belief  that  will  not  down  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  or  some  of  its  leaders  or  branches  receive  funds 
from  Germany.  Absolute  proofs  have  not  been  produced. 
But  they  have  funds,  they  never  seem  to  be  out  of  funds,  and 
especially  in  the  West  has  much  of  the  sabotage  attributed 
to  them  been  of  that  same  order  that  German  agents  have 
performed  here  and  are  still  attempting  to  perform. 

ITS  IDENTITY  WITH  THE  I.   W.   W. 

'T^HE  majority  of  those  in  America  who  come  within  the 
■*■  classification  of  American  Bolsheviki  are  I.  W.  W. 
members.  At  gatherings  openly  announced  to  be  of  the 
American  Bolsheviki  the  I.  W.  W.  members  are  in  the  ma- 
jority. And  what  the  I.  W.  W.  represents  is  representative 
of  the  works  and  aims  of  American  Bolshevism.  The  I.  W. 
W.  publications  contain  pictures  of  a  black  cat  with  his  back 
up.  He  is  called  their  "  Sabcat ''  or  sabotage.  One  especially 
popular  slogan  reads : 

BEWARE! 

Good  Pay  or  Bum  Work. 

I.  W.  W. 

One  Big  Union. 

We  Never  Forget. 

SABOTAGE ! 

From  Maine  to  Canada,  and  from  the  Michigan  lumber 
camps  to  the  orchards  and  fields  of  California,  the  work  of 
our  Bolsheviki  has  been  going  on.  Nothing  has  been  too 
mean  or  too  small  to  do,  nothing  too  great  to  undertake. 

Whether  it  has  been  to  drive  a  spike  in  a  log  that  the 
circular  saw  at  the  mill  would  be  wrecked,  or  to  poison  a  herd 
of  cattle,  or  burn  a  field  of  grain — it  has  been  part  of  their 
methods  to  hamper  the  progress  of  the  war. 
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To  shatter  a  sawmill  saw  delayed  by  so  many  hours  the 
fabrication  of  lumber  necessary  to  build  ships. 

To  poison  cattle  and  lessen  the  already  too  small  supply 
and  so  give  comfort  and  aid  to  Germany. 

By  burning  fields  of  grain,  or  orchards,  just  so  much 
flour  and  so  much  fruit  is  destroyed. 

Perhaps  German  money  is  not  financing  their  atrocities, 
but  the  miscreants  couldn't  work  any  better  or  more  success- 
fully or  more  faithfully  for  Germany  if  they  were  in  Prussian 

pay. 

American  Bolshevism,  under  whatever  guise  you  find  it, 
has  become  so  militant  in  the  West  that  farmers  must  go 
armed,  that  sheriffs  double  and  treble  their  posses,  and  that 
Washington  has  sent  reinforcements  to  help — military,  secret 
service  and  legal. 

American  Bolshevism  is  made  of  Germans,  Austrians, 
Mexicans,  East  Indians  and  paid  hirelings — Americans  not 
worthy  the  name — Russians,  fanatics  and  anarchists  from 
everywhere,  people  from  little  provinces,  Lithuanians, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Letts — all  types,  from  thugs 
and  the  illiterate,  to  the  erratic  and  erotic  intellectuals. 

German  agents  have  reached,  are  still  in  touch  with  and 
continue  to  reach  out  to  the  American  Bolsheviki.  These 
agents  of  the  Kaiser  in  America  are  intelligent  and  keen. 
They  have  funds  and  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

BOLSHEVIKI  SABOTAGE 

J  AST  August  forty-eight  organizations  under  the  leader- 
^^  ship  of  the  L  W.  W.,  all  to  be  classed  as  American  Bol- 
sheviki, attempted  a  nation-wide  revolution,  to  start  on  Okla- 
homa oil  fields.  The  farmers  were  too  quick  on  the  trigger 
and  scores  were  rounded  up  and  held  for  trial.  One  of  the 
things  gathered  in  by  Government  prosecutors  was  a  book  on 
Sabotage  by  Walker  C.  Smith,  distributed  from  L  W.  W. 
pubHcation  headquarters  in  looi  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago.    Here  are  extracts : 

''A  bar  of  soap  in  the  boiler  of  a  railroad  engine 
would  keep  the  soldiers  at  home  or  else  force  them  to 
march  to  the  strike.'' 
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This  has  reference  to  I.  W.  W.  men  who  could  get  access 
to  the  locomotive  that  was  to  haul  troops  of  state  mihtia  to 
the  scene  of  a  strike: 

"  If  this  is  not  possible  there  are  water  tanks  where 
the  tender  must  be  filled  with  soap  powder." 

To  the  women  active  in  this  movement,  especially  women 
out  at  domestic  service,  the  author  felt  it  worth  while  to 
devote  space  to  their  instruction.  Here  are  some  lessons  in 
sabotage  laid  down  for  them : 

"  Choke  the  family  on  soup  into  which  red  pepper 
has  been  spilled."  j 

"  Toughen  the  expensive  steaks." 
"  Let  the  finest  china  fall  and  break." 
"  Serve  salty  sherbet  at  the  bridge  party.'' 
"  Spill  a  pot  of  hot  tea  on  the  model  frock  of  the 
honor  guest." 

"  Put  too  much  starch  in  father's  favorite  soft 
shirt." 

Other  instructions  in  this  book  were  given  for  various 
followers  of  American  Bolshevism: 

"A  farmhand  can  make  a  mistake  with  his  scythe 
or  hoe,  or  sow  bad  seeds  in  the  fields." 

*^A  salesman  can  put  a  stain  on  garments  and  cause 
them  to  be  sold  as  damaged." 

"A  tailor  can  spoil  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  piece  of 
cloth." 

*^  Cabinetmakers  can  deteriorate  a  piece  of  furniture 
without  the  boss  noticing  it  at  first  sight." 

There  was  an  epigram  in  ''  Solidarity,"  one  of  the  I.  W. 

W.  publications,  which  read: 

''When  the  cat  sits  on  the  pick  handle  brass  buttons 
go  to  pot." 

Translated,  this  means  that  the  sabotage  cat  should  hold 
back  from  work  in  the  mines,  thus  reducing  the  output  of 
necessary  metals. 

Jim  Rowan,  head  of  the  lumberjack's  branch  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  has  been  beaten  and  driven  out  of  many  a  lumber 
camp,  but  his  followers  among  the  American  Bolsheviki  listen 
carefully  to  his  words.     The  New  York  Sunday  Tribune 
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quotes  the  following  as  part  of  a  letter  Rowan  sent  from 
Seattle  to  Haywood,  head  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  last  August: 

"  Fellow  Worker :  The  old  bugaboo  of  '  patriot- 
ism '  is  being  preached  on  all  sides. 

*'We  have  the  good  will  of  the  German  people  here 
and  we  feel  that  they  are  in  sympathy  with  our  cause. 

''We  do  not  call  them  Germans,  however,  but  refer 
to  them  the  same  as  others,  the  FELLOW  WORKERS. 

''We  are  going  to  carry  out  our  points  if  we  have 
to  stop  every  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  did  not 
declare  war  and  we  have  not  consented  to  the  working- 
man  giving  up  his  liberty  and  being  drafted. 

American  Bolshevism  runs  pretty  true  to  the  form  of  the 
Russian  brand  in  a  great  many  ways,  not  omitting  the  handi- 
work of  German  agencies.  Ernest  Bohm,  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Federation  Union,  in  New  York,  said : 

"  The  Bolsheviki  of  America  is  a  blow  at  the  loyalty 
program  of  the  American  labor  movement,  and  it  must  be 
stopped.  If  these  Bolsheviki  have  their  way  they  would  have 
this  country  in  the  same  condition  as  Russia,  they  would  put 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  out  of  business.  We  must 
draw  the  line  to  find  out  who  are  loyal  Americans  and  who 
are  not,  and  then  we  can  fight  them  better.'' 

That  there  are  some  weak  members  of  organized  labor 
who  are  influenced  by  the  Bolsheviki — who  may  be  pro-Ger- 
man, or  what  is  more  likely,  in  sympathy  with  our  enemies 
because  of  German  blood — cannot  be  denied.  Fred  L  Kent, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Exchange,  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Washington,  declared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Society  of  New  York  that  "  German  influence  and  German 
money  is  trying  to  mislead  our  labor.  The  few  who  succumb 
to  this  influence  are  not  at  all  representative  of  Organized 
Labor,  but  they  are,  unfortunately,  fighting  our  country  with 
all  the  effectiveness  of  a  German  army.  To  defeat  our  enemy 
at  a  minimum  sacrifice  we  must  first  control  the  would-be 
little  Kaisers  who  are  today  committing  sabotage  within  our 
borders." 

Samuel  Gompers  has  branded  American  Bolshevism  as 
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poisonous  German  propaganda,  and  of  Socialism  he  said: 
"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American  Sociahst  party. 
The  American  Sociahst  organization  is  merely  a  branch  of 
the  one  in  Germany — it  is  part  of  German  propaganda.  I 
have  been  changed  from  the  most  active  pacifist  in  America 
to  a  good  fighter,  and  as  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  1  can  state  that  labor  will  not  meet  in  a  peace 
movement  until  the  war  is  over  and  labor  parties  of  all  coun- 
tries can  be  represented." 

BOLSHEVISM  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

npHE  National  Non-Partisan  League,  which  has  a  mem- 
-^  bership  of  more  than  100,000  in  the  Northwest,  with 
the  notorious  A.  C.  Townley  at  its  head,  smacks  strongly  of 
Bolshevism.  J.  D.  Bacon  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  has  written 
a  most  interesting  and  revealing  booklet  on  "  The  Farmer 
and  Townley  ism."  He  says  Townley  is  a  radical  socialist,  so 
radical  that,  quoting  from  the  organ  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
North  Dakota,  the  Iconoclast,  of  May,  1916;  "...  there  is 
no  adjective  in  the  English  language  strong  enough  to  apply 
to  myself  and  my  comrades  for  letting  men  of  the  Townley 
stripe  denude  us  of  our  senses  to  the  extent  of  allowing  our 
organization  to  be  used  as  a  stepping  stone  to  deceive  and 
defraud  our  fellow  men." 

It  costs  $16  a  year  to  belong  to  the  National  Non- 
partisan League  and  at  the  end  of  19 17  the  farmers  were 
paying  $1,600,000  yearly!  Mr.  Bacon,  in  his  book,  declares 
that  the  aims  of  this  National  Non-Partisan  League,  as  laid 
down  by  what  he  dubs  ''  Townleyism,"  is  a  "  Vision  of  an 
American  Bolsheviki !  "  He  calls  attention  to  an  address 
made  in  Chicago  by  William  C.  Sheppard,  a  capable  writer  of 
the  United  Press  Association,  who  has  been  at  the  front  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  which  Mr.  Sheppard  said : 

''  Bolshevism  is  trying  to  poison  and  weaken  the 
military  strength  of  the  United  States  just  as  it  did  in 
Russia.  To  an  American  conversant  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Russia,  and  familiar  with  the  methods  and  tac- 
tics of  the  Bolsheviki  and  their  German  conspirators,  the 
situation  developing  in  America,  especially  in  the  Mid- 
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die  West,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  most  patriotic  ele- 
ments among  our  citizens,  is  a  most  appalling  one/' 

If  Townley  is  a  patriotic  American,  then  he  will  have  to 
explain  his  address  at  Devil's  Lake,  North  Dakota,  on  Regis- 
tration Day,  June  15,  1917,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bacon  in  his 
expose  of  "  Townleyism.''  To  an  audience  that  filled  the 
Opera  House  to  suffocation,  according  to  Mr.  Bacon,  Town- 
ley  said : 

*'  The  nation  demands  that  you  give  yourselves  and 
your  sons  and  your  brothers  and  your  husbands  and 
your  sweethearts  to  be  taken  across  the  seas  and  spill 
their  life's  blood  on  the  fields  of  Europe  and  then  comes 
to  you  and  asks  you  to  subscribe  for  the  Liberty  Bonds  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  is  the  injustice 
of  the  war  and  the  manner  in  which  the  officials  of  the 
administration  are  carrying  it  into  effect." 

And  from  Mr.  Bacon's  book,  "  The  Farmer  and  Town- 
leyism,"  is  this: 

"  At  Grand  Forks  he  (Townley)  made  the  assertion  that 
a  prominent  citizen  of  that  city  was  the  representative  of  '  Big 
Business  '  and  of  war  profiteers  and  declared  his  loyalty  to  be 
questionable.  A  prominent  attorney  in  the  audience  arose 
and  asked  Townley  if  he  did  not  know  the  man  referred  to 
had  given  his  son  to  the  service  of  the  country.  Townley, 
with  a  sneer,  replied,  *  Yes,  I  know  many  men  will  sell  their 
sons  for  a  price/  " 

The  author  says  this  caused  a  stir  in  the  audience  and 
that  the  attorney  walked  down  the  aisle  shaking  his  fist  at 
Townley  and  demanding  that  he  take  it  back.  Townley  re- 
tracted in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  man  in  question,  but  his 
statement  still  stands  as  applying  to  other  men  who  have  sons 
in  the  army. 

Study  Russian  Bolshevism — not  only  what  it  has  done, 
or  undone,  but  its  members'  demands.  It  is  so  close  to  the 
demands  of  the  socialists  over  here,  the  anarchists,  I.  W. 
W.'s,  pacifists,  and  those  other  similar  societies  and  organ- 
izations that  no  further  description  of  American  Bolshevism 
is  needed. 
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BOLSHEVISM  IN  MILWAUKEE 

A  T  the  hearing  on  the  Chamberlain  bill  before  the  Military 
^^^  Committee  of  the  Senate  at  Washington,  W.  P.  Blood- 
good  of  Milwaukee,  Acting  Chainman  of  the  Council  of  De- 
fence of  Milwaukee  County,  testified  that  Daniel  Hoan, 
Socialist  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  told  him  that  if  he  persisted 
in  his  work  against  Victor  Berger  his  own  life  (Bloodgood's) 
and  the  lives  of  the  members  of  his  family  would  not  be  safe 
in  Milwaukee. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bloodgood  enclosed  a 
printed  statement  of  the  proceedings  before  the  executive 
committee  of  the  County  Council  of  Defence,  Milwaukee 
County,  March  14,  19 18,  containing  a  statement  of  the 
charges  filed  against  Mayor  Hoan  because  he  took  part  in 
drafting  the  Socialist  platform  in  the  Milwaukee  Municipal 
election,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  war,  declares : 

''  The  American  people  did  not  want  war  and  do 
not  want  this  war.  They  w^ere  plunged  into  this  abyss 
by  the  treachery  of  the  ruling  class  of  this  country — its 
demagogic  agitators,  its  bought  press,  its  sensational 
photoplays,  its  lying  advertisements,  and  other  pur- 
chasable instruments  of  public  expression.  .  .  . 
Our  Government  should  immediately  negotiate  .  .  . 
for  peace." 

Many,  like  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  once  openly  for  Social- 
ism, refused  to  stand  for  it  when  we  entered  the  war.  Among 
these  is  John  Spargo.  He  wrote  as  follows  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  People's  Council  Organization  Committee : 

"  Your  advocacy  of  Democratic  causes  is  camou- 
flage which  hides  your  real  purpose.  You  are  doing  in 
America  what  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  their  followers 
have  done  in  Russia,  with  such  disastrous  results — be- 
traying the  cause  of  democracy  while  chanting  its 
watchwords." 

About  this  time  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  sent  word  of 
support  and  sympathy  for  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders  under  indict- 
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ment  in  Chicago  and  at  the  same  time  demanded  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  our  American  forces  in  France! 

Out  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  a  mighty  loyal  state  despite 
its  misfortune  of  Bob  La  FoUettism,  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  ad- 
dressed a  gathering  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  is 
what  he  had  to  say  about  American  Bolshevism : 

''  One  element  only  is  there  in  our  population  which 
does  deliberately  challenge  our  national  unity.  /  mean 
the  militant  Bolsheviki  in  our  midst! 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  disablement  of  Russia  the 
battle  against  autocracy  would  have  been  won  by  now. 
As  so  often  before,  Liberty  has  been  wounded  in  the 
house  of  its  friends.     Liberty  is  not  fool-proof. 

''  Liberty  in  the  wild  and  freakish  hands  of  fanatics 
has  has  once  more,  as  frequently  in  the  past,  proved  the 
effective  helpmate  of  autocracy  and  the  twin  brother  of 
tyranny.'' 

BOLSHEVISM  A  STATE  OF  MIND 

A  MERICAN  Bolshevism  has  no  legally  formed  organiza- 
"^^  tion,  it  has  no  charter,  headquarters,  officers,  by-laws 
or  constitution.  Bolshevism  is  a  state  of  mind — a  most  un- 
healthy state  of  mind. 

There  is  an  American  Bolshevism.  It  is  on  every  hand, 
it  speaks  largely  with  a  German  accent,  its  adherents  are  de- 
fectives, defective  as  loyalists,  defective  in  politics,  defective 
in  humanity,  defective  in  a  sense  of  justice. 

The  man  who  shouts  "  Down  with  government!  Down 
with  everything ! ''  is  a  Bolshevik. 

The  man  who  burns  crops,  who  destroys,  is  a  Bolshevik. 

The  man  who  vilifies  the  name  of  our  President ;  who  by 
word  or  act  tries  to  hamper  our  prosecution  of  the  war  in  any 
manner ;  who  foments  strikes ;  who  speaks  against  the  Liberty 
Loan;  who  shouts  ''  Death  ''  to  this  or  that,  is  a  Bolshevik; 
for  all  these  things  are  but  the  spirit  of  Bolshevism  that  is 
today  infecting  democracy  with  the  virus  of  a  vicious  propa- 
ganda that  has  come  across  the  seas  and  seeks  to  organize 
revolution  against  law,  order  and  patriotism. 
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OUR  NEW  AIRCRAFT  BOSS 

By  JOHN   BRUCE  MITCHELL 

JOHN  D.  RYAN,  the  new  Director  of  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion for  the  Army,  walked  into  his  rather  bare  office  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  the  Munsey  building  in  Washington 
unaccompanied  by  any  "  handle  "  to  his  name.  He  is  neither 
a  doctor  of  philosophy,  literature  or  science.  He  is  a  plain, 
every-day  man  who  has  done  big  things  in  a  big  and  vigorous 
way. 

''  John  D.  Ryan,  S.H.'',  it  might  be  written,  the  initials 
meaning  "  Smiling  Hustler.'^  A  smile  is  always  a  winner. 
Hustle  is  another  winner,  but  a  smiling  hustler  is  a  double 
winner,  and  Mr.  Ryan  was  never  known  to  scowl.  He  works, 
talks,  thinks  with  a  smile. 

''  Who's  Who  "  does  not  mention  what  the  "  D"  in  his 
name  means,  but  from  past  performances  his  full  name  might 
be  written  John  "  Do  "  Ryan,  because  he  has  been  doing 
things  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  and  went  to  work  in  his  Uncle 
Ed  Ryan's  store  in  Hancock,  Mich. 

As  soon  as  the  announcement  was  made  of  his  appoint- 
ment there  was  the  customary  rush  of  interviewers  to  his 
office,  and  some  of  them  managed  to  edge  in  between  a  couple 
of  callers.  When  they  gained  access  they  found  him  ''  work- 
ative  "  rather  than  ''  talkative."  When  this  difficulty  is  met 
the  veteran  interviewer  falls  back  upon  that  old  first  aid,  the 
Leading  Question. 

''  With  all  the  recent  criticism  of  our  aircraft  progress," 
said  one  of  the  interviewers,  "  the  pending  investigations  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  I  presume  that  it  will  be 
safe  to  say  that  a  thorough  study  of  what  has  been  left  undone 
and  what  must  be  done  will  be  your  first  plan." 
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''  My  first  plan,  and  all  of  my  plans,  will  be  centered  on 
one  thing,"  said  Mr.  Ryan,  with  his  perpetual  smile. 

"And  that?  "  coached  the  interviewer. 

'*  To  make  aeroplanes  now,  and  to  keep  on  making 
them." 

HIS  JOB  TO  PRODUCE,,  NOT  STUDY 

6i/^   ERTAINLY,"    agreed    the    interviewer,    "but,    of 
^^    course,  there  is  the  past  history  of  this  mammoth  de- 
partment to  be  studied." 

"  My  idea  of  the  situation,"  declared  Mr.  Ryan,  hold- 
ing his  cheerful  smile,  "  is  that  I  haven't  been  put  here  so 
much  to  study  aircraft  production  history  as  to  make  it." 

The  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Ryan  knew  all  about  him,  and  had  especially  in  mind  his 
traits  as  a  smiling  hustler.  As  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
Council  he  was  a  tireless  worker,  just  as  he  has  been  a  tire- 
less worker  since  he  first  became  acquainted  with  work,  which 
was  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

"  Ryan,  Ryan,"  said  a  Washington  under-official  when 
he  heard  of  the  appointment,  "  he's  a  sort  of  a  copper  king, 
isn't  he?" 

The  man  was  right.  Mr.  Ryan  is  a  sort  of  a  copper 
king,  and  has  been  for  many  years. 

"  How  does  his  knowledge  of  copper  mining  and  copper 
holdings  fit  him  for  this  job?  "  was  another  question. 

He  was  not  appointed  because  of  his  knowledge  of  cop- 
per mining  or  financing  and  managing  copper  holdings.  He 
was  appointed  because  he  is  a  keen,  practical,  hard-headed 
and  energetic  business  man  of  sound  integrity  and  enthusias- 
tic patriotism.  His  business  interests  are  varied.  He  knows 
as  much  about  water  power  as  about  copper ;  as  much  about 
factory  operation  as  about  water  power.  He  is  a  veteran  at 
finance,  an  organizer  of  the  same  class  as  Charles  M.  Schwab. 

And  just  as  Schwab  is  putting  "  pep  "  into  shipbuilding, 
so  is  Mr.  Ryan  putting  "  pep  "  into  aircraft  building. 

Mr.  Ryan  became  famous  through  his  copper  dealings 
and  holdings,  his  organization  of  copper  properties,  and  he 
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amassed  much  of  his  fortune  in  that  manner.  He  is  best 
known  for  this,  yet  he  has  done  many  other  big  things  and 
made  much  money  in  other  lines. 

Through  his  foresight  and  judgment  the  now  famous 
Montana  Power  Company  was  brought  into  existence.  This 
company  now  utihzes  waterfalls  in  that  state  which  supplies 
power  to  a  great  many  big  mines  and  to  about  five  hundred 
miles  of  railroad.  It  was  Mr.  Ryan  who  first  looked  over 
the  ground  and  saw  the  possibilities  in  all  the  water  power 
then  going  to  waste.  He  secured  the  sites  by  careful  work 
and  also  by  hustling.  Then  he  wanted  to  turn  this  property 
overto  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  now  a  part  of  the 
Anaconda,  but  the  directors  couldn't  see  it  at  all. 

*'  It  is  branching  out,"  some  of  the  ultra  conservative  di- 
rectors protested,  ''  and  it  is  alien  to  the  copper  industry  and 
doesn't  look  feasible  or  profitable.'' 

It  looked  profitable  and  feasible  to  Mr.  Ryan,  and  he 
backed  his  own  judgment  by  taking  it  up  himself.  He  de- 
veloped this  power,  and  thus  far  he  has  cleaned  up  something 
like  $15,000,000  profit. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  where  Mr.  Ryan 
has  demonstrated  his  keen  judgment  and  his  abilities  as  an 
organizer.  Our  expressive  word,  "  pep,"  wasn't  known  back 
in  the  days  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  a  boy  in  his  home  town  of 
Houghton,  Michigan,  but  he  possessed  that  quality,  neverthe- 
less, and  was  known  as  "  That  lively  Ryan  youngster." 

SAVED  25,000  TONS  OF  SHIPS 

]^T  OT  long  ago  he  had  an  unused  power  plant  on  the  Mis- 
^  ^  souri  river  developing  150,000  horsepower.  He  looked 
it  over  and  thought  it  over.  It  was  too  good  a  property  to  be 
idle,  especially  in  these  days  when  the  country  needed  every 
help.  He  finally  decided  to  put  it  at  work,  in  the  reduction 
of  manganese  ore.  He  looked  into  it  and  found  that  we  use 
so  much  of  it  here  that  quantities  are  shipped  from  Brazil. 

There  was  plenty  of  manganese  about,  but  no  handy 
means  of  reducing  it.  Now  he  has  started  up  that  plant  and 
is  making  it  do  so  much  work  in  the  reduction  of  this  ore  that 
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five  ships  of  5,000  tons'  capacity  each  which  have  been  used 
in  freighting  manganese  from  Brazil  can  be  taken  off  of  that 
work  and  used  for  carrying  freight  across  the  Atlantic  for 
our  own  men  and  our  Allies.  There's  an  addition  of  25,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  days  when  every  ton  is  an  immense  help 
to  the  country. 

Some  have  confused  Mr.  Ryan  with  J.  B.  Ryan.  They 
are  quite  different  people.  The  latter  is  a  son  of  the  wealthy 
financier,  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan.  This  is  a  natural  mistake, 
not  only  through  the  similarity  of  names,  but  because  John 
Barry  Ryan,  in  1910,  organized  the  Aeronautical  Reserve 
Corps. 

But  John  D,  Ryan  did  not  arrive  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth.  His  father  was  a  clever,  straight-thinking  and 
hard-working  miner,  and  became  mining  captain  for  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  properties  in  its  early  days.  It  was  his 
father  who  actually  discovered  the  famous  copper  lode  on  the 
south  side  of  Portage  river,  which  was  later  developed  into 
the  Baltic,  one  of  the  two  richest  copper  mines  of  the  copper 
range  corporation. 

His  father's  connection  with  copper  mining  naturally 
gave  young  Ryan  a  deep  interest  in  it,  yet  it  was  some  time 
before  he  really  went  into  it.  After  working  in  his  Uncle 
Ed's  store  in  Hancock  he  got  a  job  selling  oil  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  It  wasn't  anything  extra  of  a  job ;  there  were 
a  great  many  young  men  through  the  West  doing  the  same 
thing.  But  young  Ryan  smiled  as  he  hustled  and  introduced 
brains  into  his  job,  which  was  not  being  done  any  more  than 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  majority  of  the  oil  agents  in  those 
days.  Naturally,  there  was  only  one  thing  that  could  happen 
to  him — promotion — and  he  became  Western  manager  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Denver. 

CHANGED  JOBS  FOR  MARCUS  DALY 

r>  EING  Western  manager  with  Ryan  did  not  mean  a  desk 
^^  job.  It  meant  more  hustling  than  ever,  and  his  travels 
took  him  over  an  immense  territory.     In  Butte  he  tried  to  sell 
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oil  to  Marcus  Daly,  the  famous  old  financier,  who  was  then 
developing  mines  and  incidentally  stretching  out  his  chain  of 
banks. 

''  I  like  you,  young  man,  but  I  don't  like  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Come  to  me  representing  some  other  oil  company 
and  you  shall  have  all  the  business  I  can  turn  over  to  you/' 
said  Daly. 

Ryan  thought  it  over.  He  was  interested  in  Daly's  cop- 
per activities  as  well  as  in  selling  oil.  The  result  was  that  he 
resigned  as  Western  agent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
returned  to  Butte  and  called  on  Daly.  On  that  trip  he  sent 
in  a  card  which  read,  "  John  D.  Ryan,  representing  the  Crew- 
Levick  Company." 

"  Send  him  in,"  bellowed  Daly  in  such  stentorian  tones 
that  Ryan,  two  offices  away,  heard  it. 

Ryan  certainly  did  sell  oil  to  Marcus  Daly,  and  they  be- 
came close  friends.  When  Daly  died  Mr.  Ryan  was  made 
a  director  of  the  Daly  Trust  and  Banking  interests  in  Butte. 
So  important  were  his  duties  that  he  had  to  give  up  other  af- 
fairs in  order  to  handle  the  enormous  estate  of  the  great  cop- 
per magnate.  It  was  mighty  difficult  work  in  those  days,  for 
it  was  far  from  being  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  out  in  the 
copper  district,  and  Mr.  Ryan  was  having  a  hard  road  to 
travel.  What  Tom  Lawson  of  Boston  did  lo  the  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company  about  that  time,  in  one  of  the  greatest 
muck-raking  jobs  the  country  ever  saw,  is  financial  history. 
The  Daly  interests  were  the  largest  shareholders  in  the  com- 
pany, and  just  when  things  were  at  the  worst,  Mr.  Ryan  was 
made  Butte  manager  of  the  Amalgamated.  Henry  H.  Rog- 
ers was  the  president.  When  Mr.  Rogers  died  they  made 
Mr.  Ryan  president,  and  there  were  a  great  many  men 
throughout  the  country  who  grinned  and  said  he  was  quite 
welcome  to  the  job. 

What  Mr.  Ryan  did  for  those  interests  is  known  through- 
out the  financial  world  today.  It  was  his  eiTorts  that  put 
their  great  property  where  it  ranks  as  a  standard  investment 
security.  Even  the  name  "Amalgamated  "  is  gone.  Now 
it  is  the  ^Anaconda." 
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HE  FIGHTS  WITH  A  SMILE 

AT  R.  RYAN  is  today  president  of  the  Anaconda  Copper 
^^''  Mining  Co.,  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co.  and  the 
Montana  Power  Co.;  a  director  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul,  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation,  the  Greene- 
Cananea  Copper  Company,  the  Inspirational  Consolidated 
Copper  Company,  the  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank, 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Surety  Company,  Immigrants  Industrial  Savings  Bank  and 
also  a  director  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  been  working  on  the  Red  Cross  Council 
and  also  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  War  Indus- 
trial Board.  His  first  intimate  contact  with  the  Government 
came  just  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  Copper 
was  then  selling  at  about  thirty  cents  a  pound,  and  the  supply 
was  short  because  we  had  been  selling  so  extensively  to  Eu- 
rope. The  Government  needed  a  great  quantity  of  this  metal 
because  it  formed  an  important  part  of  our  preparedness  pro- 
gram, and  a  lower  price  was  greatly  to  be  desired.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Mr.  Ryan  promised  to  help  the 
Government  in  the  matter.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  consult 
with  the  large  producers  of  copper,  with  the  result  that  our 
Government  secured  an  immense  supply  at  162-3  cents  a 
pound. 

Personally  our  new  official  "  speeder  up ''  of  aircraft 
production  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  men  in  the  world  to 
meet.  While  he  is  a  fighting  man,  he  fights  with  a  smile. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  never  lost  his  temper  in  a  business 
deal.  Every  year  he  goes  with  his  family  to  his  home  town 
in  Houghton,  Mich.,  ostensibly  to  play  golf,  but  in  reality  just 
to  chum  around  with  some  of  his  old  boyhood  friends.  He 
never  fails  to  climb  the  six  flights  of  stairs  in  the  Gazette 
Building  to  have  a  chat  with  his  old  friend.  Homer  Guck,  the 
editor.  Guck  asked  him  one  day  what  he  considered  the  most 
important  of  all  his  business  triumphs  and  successes  in  life. 

''  My  election  as  a  director  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  in 
New  York,"  answered  Mr.  Ryan.     ''  It  came  to  me  on  a  sil- 
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ver  salver.  One  has  to  be  a  Hibernian  to  be  on  the  board.  I 
did  no  business  with  that  institution,  and  the  place  was  of- 
fered to  me  as  an  honor  to  a  son  of  Erin.  Nothing  else  would 
have  pleased  my  father  quite  as  much." 

For  a  great  many  years  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  one  of  the 
biggest  business  and  financial  executives  in  the  country,  and 
probably  the  most  noted  copper  mining  man  in  the  world. 
His  appointment  as  Chief  of  Aircraft  Production  for  the 
Army,  a  single  individual  with  definite  and  adequate  power 
to  deal  with  all  the  aspects  of  the  work,  was  a  logical  and 
necessary  step.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  building  air- 
craft, and  nothing  else.  Brigadier-General  William  L. 
Kenly  is  in  charge  of  the  machines  after  they  are  produced, 
and  by  this  combination  great  results  are  anticipated.  The 
passage  of  the  Overman  Bill  empowers  the  President  to  trans- 
fer full  power  to  Mr.  Ryan,  enabling  him  to  spend  money  and 
be  entirely  responsible  for  the  funds  devoted  to  the  production 
of  aircraft  and  for  every  detail  in  the  production.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Ryan  may  make  his  headquarters  in  New  York, 
where  he  will  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  work,  where  he  will 
not  6e  delayed  by  the  almost  endless  conferences  that  seem 
unavoidable  in  Washington,  and  where  he  can  plunge  into  his 
all-important  duties  to  much  better  advantage. 


OUR    MILITARY   LEGISLA- 
TION 

By  HON.   GEORGE  E.   CHAMBERLAIN 

[CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  U.  S.  SENATE  MILITARY  COMMITTEE] 

Senator  Chamberlain  as  Chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee, tells  the  story  of  its  war  work  ui>  to  date.  The  Senator  established 
certain  definite  reasons  for  it,  and  interprets  vividly  the  relation  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  War  Department. 


In  a  statement  defending  the  activities  of  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Committee,  Senator  Chamberlain,  on  May  15,  said: 

"  The  President  has  no  more  ardent  supporters  in  the 
United  States  than  the  Senators  comprising  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  In  all  they  have  done  their  single  purpose 
has  been  to  aid  and  not  hinder ;  and  I  think  the  country  pretty 
generally  understands  that  the  results  of  their  efforts  have  been 
to  aid  rather  than  to  hinder. 

"  During  the  Civil  War  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  was  an  entirely  different  committee  from  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  its  purpose  v^as 
broader  and  its  work  extended  over  a  much  broader  field.  That 
committee  inquired  into  victories  and  defeats  of  the  army,  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  personnel  thereof,  and  a  multitude 
of  subjects  which  this  committee  has  never  had  any  idea  of 
inquiring  into." 


SINCE  Congress  convened  the  Senate  Military  Commit- 
tee has  been  in  constant  and  active  conference  in  form- 
ulating; and  carrying  through  the  Senate  legislation  in 
regard  to  all  measures  required  by  the  War  Department  for 
the  development  of  an  army  with  which  to  re-inforce  our 
Allies  in  Europe  and  to  enable  the  United  States  to  share  the 
burden  of  the  war  in  which  American  principles  are  being 
sustained  at  the  cost  of  American  lives  and  the  ultimate  re- 
sources of  the  Nation. 

The  necessity  of  prompt  action  on  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  War  Department  was  one  of  the  first  considera- 
tions of  the  Committee.  Obviously  it  recognized  that  many 
of  the  requests  and  provisions  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  legislative  action  w^ere  urgent,  and  for  that  reason 
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the  Committee  fully  realized  the  need  of  making  every  effort 
towards  prompt  and  progressive  legislation. 

To  make  these  recommendations  effective,  Congress  is 
fully  aroused  to  the  anxiety  and  interest  with  which  the  whole 
country  is  watching  the  progress  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces  at  the  front,  and  that  there  must  be  the  utmost  speed 
consistent  with  prudent  legislation  in  making  Congressional 
decisions  of  great  import. 

Our  lack  of  military  preparedness  when  we  entered  the 
war,  demonstrated  by  our  disappointments  in  the  size  of  our 
armed  and  equipped  forces  for  use  on  the  other  side,  demands 
that  the  war  plans  of  this  country  be  developed  in  the  most 
comprehensive  manner  and  speeded  up  to  the  last  degree. 
The  duties  of  Congress  involve  the  constant  application  of 
its  members  to  meet  the  legislation  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  Army  as  well  as  our  Navy. 

Very  many  of  the  bills  approved  by  the  Senate  Military 
Committee  are  still  pending.  Since  the  opening  of  this  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  only  bills  requiring 
immediate  action  have  become  laws.  Hence  in  reviewing 
the  legislation  recommended  for  passage  through  the  Senate 
Military  Committee,  it  is  plain  that  the  bills  which  have  been 
passed  are  not  necessarily  the  most  important  measures, 
although  they  are  far  reaching  in  the  support  of  the  war 
energies  of  the  Government.  Some  of  the  objects  of  the 
legislation  in  the  Senate  are  amendments  made  to  previous 
laws  in  order  to  facilitate  war  preparation.  In  passing  upon 
these  bills  the  Senate  Military  Committee  must  exercise  care 
and  foresight  to  secure  at  once  strength  for  the  Army  and 
protection  to  the  men  and  officers  constituting  it.  It  must 
devise  the  best  means  for  the  War  Department  to  secure 
needed  suppHes  and  equipment,  including  ordnance,  aero- 
planes, food  and  clothing. 

In  this  review  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  legislation 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  Senate  Military  Committee 
is  possible,  but  it  will  serve  as  informative  material  so  that 
the  American  people  may  have  an  insight  into  what  the  Com- 
mittee does  to  prepare  for  outcoming  war  legislation. 
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AN  INSIGHT  INTO  ITS  WORK 

C\  N  March  i6th,  of  this  year,  Congress  passed  an  act 
granting  furloughs  to  enlisted  men,  to  some  with  and 
to  others  without  pay,  according  to  conditions.  This  measure 
was  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  enlisted  men  to  engage  in 
civil  occupations  and  pursuits,  with  the  special  object  of  en- 
abling the  War  Department  to  release  soldiers  in  the  National 
Army  during  harvest  and  planting  time.  They  thus  can 
assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farms  and  in  the  production 
of  food  for  the  country  and  for  the  Army.  The  War  Depart- 
ment issued  orders  April  2  for  short  furloughs  to  soldiers 
during  the  farming  season.  This  act  was  in  a  sense  a  pro- 
tective war  measure  for  the  Government  and  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  War,  ''  so  that  the  special  fur- 
loughs could  be  granted  without  raising  a  claim  against  the 
Government  for  pay.'' 

On  February  15th  the  law  was  enacted  that  enlisted  men 
discharged  to  accept  commissions  and  subsequently  dis- 
charged from  such  commission,  shall  be  restored  to  their  pre- 
vious grades,  providing  they  re-enlist  within  three  months 
from  such  discharge.  Congress  took  this  action  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  War  Department,  because  it  was  found  that  non- 
commissioned officers  of  many  years'  standing  refused  tem- 
porary promotion,  lest  they  should  lose  their  status  in  the 
service  as  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  and  at  the  same  time  for- 
feit all  their  accrued  rights  of  longevity  and  retired  pay. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
law  was  passed  in  February  of  this  year  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  3,  1916,  affecting  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  trained  military  instructors  and  assistant  instructors 
at  educational  institutions.  Under  the  previous  act  the  War 
Department  was  not  authorized  to  detail  officers  of  the 
National  Army  or  National  Guard  to  this  duty.  At  the  time 
the  recommendation  was  made  there  were  only  a  hundred 
retired  officers  and  two  officers  of  the  active  list  detailed  to 
this  duty.  This  number  was  altogether  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  growing  cadet  corps  of  many  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions which  stood  in  need  of  assistant  professors  of  military 
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science  and  tactics.  Over  eighty  universities  and  colleges 
applied  to  the  War  Department  for  the  detail  of  one  or  more 
army  officers  to  act  as  instructors.  Some  of  the  institutions 
had  secured  the  services  of  disabled  French  and  British 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instructions ;  but  that  only 
helped  to  supply  a  large  shortage.  There  were  not  arms  and 
equipment  available  for  military  instruction ;  and  in  response 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Congress 
passed  a  bill  increasing  the  number  of  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  duty  in  educational  institutions  and  also  authorized  the 
detail  of  enlisted  men,  not  to  exceed  a  thousand  in  number, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges ; 
and  to  make  available  such  arms,  tentage  and  equipment  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  deem  necessary  for  proper  mili- 
tary training  in  such  institutions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  m^ilitary  matters  of  com- 
paratively small  significance  must  also  be  legislated  upon  by 
the  Senate,  and  they,  like  the  greater  bills,  must  receive  con- 
sideration by  the  Military  Committee.  One  of  these  minor 
bills  passed  in  April  made  it  unlawful  to  interfere  with  car- 
rier pigeons  owned  by  the  United  States  and  bearing  a  band 
with  the  letters  U.  S.  A.  or  U.  S.  N.  and  a  serial  number. 

PROVIDING  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  FAMILIES 

f\  N  April  1 6th  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  proper  quar- 
ters or  commutation  thereof  to  commissioned  officers 
on  duty  in  the  field  or  on  active  duty  without  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Under  existing  law  an 
officer  was  entitled  to  quarters  and  light  for  his  family  in 
army  posts  where  such  quarters  were  available,  and  to  pro- 
vide fairly  for  those  officers  who  were  detailed  for  duty  at 
stations  where  there  were  no  quarters  available  for  them. 
Congress  had  provided  as  commutation  of  quarters  a  certain 
fixed  rate  per  room  besides  the  regular  addition  for  light  and 
heat.  The  number  of  rooms  to  which  each  officer  under  these 
conditions  was  entitled  depended  upon  his  rank.  No  commu- 
tation of  quarters  was  allowed  for  officers  on  duty  in  the 
field,  it  being  the  theory  that  there  they  were  supplied  with 
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quarters  and  provisions,  and  the  care  of  the  family  was  not 
taken  into  consideration.  This  resulted  in  great  hardship 
for  the  large  number  of  officers  who  were  ordered  abroad 
for  service  and  whose  families  were  thus  left  without  the 
benefit  of  quarters  or  house  rent.  To  relieve  this  hard  situa- 
tion Congress  passed  the  act  of  April  i6th,  which  allowed 
to  officers  on  such  duty  commutation  of  quarters  at  the  same 
rate  they  would  have  if  on  duty  at  a  station  where  quarters 
were  not  available.  Only  such  officers  as  have  wives,  children 
or  dependent  parents  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

Legislation  was  enacted  towards  the  end  of  March 
attaching  the  officers  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  to  the  militia 
or  other  armed  forces  in  the  Philippine  Islands  when  drafted 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  legislation  now  pending  concerning  the  military 
establishment  of  the  United  States  there  are  many  important 
measures  still  under  consideration  by  either  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Committee  or  the  Committee  of  Military  Affairs  of  the 
House. 

ADJUSTING  THE  DRAFT  AND   COMMANDEERING  TIMBER 

TN  April  the  Provost  Marshal  General  requested  the  Senate 
Military  Committee  to  secure  legislation  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Selective  Draft  Act.  It  had  been  found  that  this 
act  required  the  several  states  and  divisions  thereof  to  raise 
quotas  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  population,  and  reasons 
were  given  why  this  course  was  not  quite  wise.  They  were 
that  the  Census  Bureau's  estimate  of  population  was  inac- 
curate and  that  many  localities  in  which  the  proportion  of 
aliens  was  high  were  called  upon  for  soldiers  disproportion- 
ately. The  legislation  suggested  to  adjust  these  differences 
proposed  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  call  for  military 
service  from  all  or  part  of  the  persons  in  any  class  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  in  such  class  and  the  various 
sub-divisions  of  the  states  and  territories.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  was  to  make  allowance  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  volunteer  enlistments  in  some  states  than  there  were  in 
others.    This  legislation  came  up  in  the  shape  of  a  joint  reso- 
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lution,  which,  with  various  modifications,  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  is  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  President. 
Another  joint  resolution  affecting  the  same  bill  was  on  the 
question  of  registering  those  young  men  who  have  come  into 
the  draft  age  since  the  passage  of  the  Selective  Service  Draft 
Act.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  was  amended  by 
the  House.  The  resolution  went  to  conference  and  as  agreed 
upon  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  not  yet  been  passed 
by  the  House. 

In  March  a  bill  was  introduced  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent to  requisition  timber  and  timber  lands  for  war  purposes ; 
it  has  passed  the  Senate  and  it  is  pending  in  the  House.  Its 
object  is  to  enable  the  Government  to  speed  up  shipbuilding 
and  aircraft  programs  and  also  to  protect  itself  from  persons 
who,  through  disloyalty  or  any  other  cause,  seek  to  retard 
action  of  the  Government  by  refusing  to  sell  their  timber 
lands  at  all  or  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  These  high  prices 
have  made  it  very  difficult,  especially  in  Southern  shipyards, 
to  obtain  timber  for  the  construction  of  ships  under  contract 
with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  ship  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west, resulting  in  an  increase  in  cost  by  freight  charges  and 
congestion  of  railroad  transportation. 

The  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  has  found  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  of  spruce,  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  aeroplanes  here  and  abroad.  Enormous 
quantities  of  this  wood  must  be  obtained,  because  only  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  largest  trees  are  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aeroplanes.  The  Department  has  instituted  oper- 
ations leading  to  the  lumbering  of  large  spruce  districts  to 
secure  enough  of  this  valuable  timber.  In  this  work  they 
were  hindered  in  some  instances  by  the  fact  that  some  owners 
are  difficult  of  ascertainment  or  refuse  to  sell  except  at  high 
prices.  To  speed  up  acquirement  of  spruce  for  aeroplanes 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Government  to  take 
over  forest  lands  and  lumber  mills.  That  act  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  an  unpatriotic  owner  will  be  forced  to  sell  his  hold- 
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mg  at  a  reasonable  price  and  make  way  for  the  Government, 
while  ample  protection  is  given  to  the  man  who  wants  to  do 
his  duty. 

FOR  A  WAR  CABINET 

T^HE  Senate  Committee,  after  very  many  hearings  on  the 
subject,  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  War  Cabinet,  to 
be  composed  of  three  distinguished  citizens,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and  at  the 
same  time  introduced  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Director 
of  Mvmitions  by  the  President.  These  last  two  bills,  on  ac- 
count of  the  President's  expressed  opposition  to  them,  will 
not  be  pressed  for  passage.  The  Overman  bill,  so-called, 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  do  what  was  proposed  by 
the  bills  named. 

A  bill  for  the  registration  of  aliens  for  military  service 
was  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  bill  con- 
cerns aliens  residing  in  this  country  whose  countries  have 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  to  permit 
their  being  drafted  into  the  American  military  forces. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  which  permits  the  accept- 
ance of  foreign  decorations  by  members  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  This  legislation  is  now 
pending  in  the  House. 

A  bill  was  passed  on  April  20,  191 8,  authorizing  the 
President  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Regular  Army  caused  by 
promotion  to  higher  grades  in  forces  other  than  the  Reg- 
ular Army  by  temporary  appointment.  This  bill  was  passed 
and  approved  by  the  President  on  the  20th  of  April. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  approved  a  law  passed 
by  Congress  to  reimburse  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  actual 
traveling  expenses,  including  food  and  lodging,  while  they 
were  traveling  on  official  business  and  not  attached  to  the 
movement  of  troops. 
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In  the  nature  of  things  nearly  all  bills  recommended 
by  the  War  Department  are  presented  with  written  recom- 
mendations by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  in  the  letters  of 
transmittal  the  reasons  are  set  forth.  Usually  before  re- 
porting a  bill  some  officer  of  the  Army  or  official  of  the 
Department  presents  himself  before  the  Committee  and  orally 
gives  the  reasons  why  the  bill  should  be  passed.  If  the  Com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  some  legislation  should  be  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  country, 
of  its  own  initiative  it  takes  up  the  subject,  calls  before  it  such 
witnesses,  officers  of  the  Department  or  citizens,  and  listens 
to  such  statements  as  they  make  with  a  view  to  framing 
legislation  thereon. 

INVESTIGATING  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Y\  URING  the  past  winter,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
hearings  on  which  to  take  legislative  action,  the  Com- 
mittee has  spent  months  in  its  investigation  of  the  conditions 
in  the  War  Department,  taking  up  the  various  branches,  such 
as  ordnance,  the  Quartermaster  Department,  aeroplane  pro- 
duction and  other  subjects,  and  inquired  into  them  with  the 
utmost  particularity. 

These  investigations,  in  some  instances,  have  resulted  in 
suggestions  for  legislation  embodying  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  to  speed  up  war  prep- 
aration; and  in  other  instances,  in  the  presentation  of  con- 
crete reports,  as  illustrated  by  the  report  on  aircraft  produc- 
tion, suggesting  what  ought  to  be  done  for  greater  efficiency 
and  showing  in  a  general  way  the  present  status  of  work  in 
this  branch  of  the  service.  A  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  extending  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  aircraft  and  ordnance  production,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  the  service,  and  proposing  to  give  the  committee 
better  facilities  for  its  work.  This  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  proper  committee  of  the  Senate  and  will  probably  be 
reported  out  promptly.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  acted  upon 
the  committee  will  continue  its  work  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  great  work  he  is  engaged  in  of  rendering  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  to  our  allies. 


HOW'S  WASHINGTON 

NOW? 

By  WILLIAM   DE  WAGSTAFFE 

WASHINGTON  is  on  the  defensive. 
Peacefully  content  and  hopeful  beneath  the  glory 
of  the  Allied  flags  that  wave  happily  in  all  direc- 
tions, it  is  a  city  of  outward  gaiety.  One  feels  remarkably 
safe  in  the  Executive  atmosphere,  by  the  peaceful  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  The  streets  are  filled  with  soldiers  and  sailors 
awaiting  orders,  briskly  saluting  their  officers.  Their  ador- 
ing relatives  fill  the  hotels  and  lodging  houses  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  one  who  happens  to  find  himself  in  Washington 
on  business.  As  you  step  out  from  the  railroad  terminal 
into  full  view  of  the  magnificent  Capitol,  the  British  flag 
greets  you  cordially.  The  American  flag  flies  above  it,  and 
the  French  flag  to  the  right.  Recalling  previous  visits,  before 
the  war,  one  is  impressed  with  the  thought  that  this  Admin- 
istrative city  of  the  United  States  is  called  Washington,  that 
it  was  created  and  planned  by  George  Washington,  the  first 
President.  There  isn't  much  time  to  give  to  this  thought, 
however;  it  is  really  very  unimportant  in  the  present  world 
problem.  But  there  comes  to  mind  the  grim  magnificence 
of  that  first  war  thrill  in  Washington  commanded  by  the 
supreme  figure  of  American  courage  and  common  sense, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  then  the  martial  music  of  the  mili- 
tary bands  parading  the  streets  of  Washington  confirms  the 
right  of  these  associations  of  war  feeling  established  by  the 
previous  war  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

By  far  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  country,  it  has, 
however,  lost  its  former  individuality  in  the  war  emergencies 
that  are  centered  there.  It  has  lost  its  social  leisure,  its  diplo- 
matic character,  which  was  a  great  charm  of  Washington 
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life.  The  foreign  Ambassadors  themselves  are  at  high  ten- 
sion; one  rarely  sees  them.  Their  families  have  felt  the 
pressure  of  war  disaster,  and  the  diplomatic  hatreds  of  Ger- 
many have  embittered  the  former  graceful  sensibility  of 
diplomatic  gaiety.  The  home  life  of  Washington,  which 
used  to  be  social,  peaceful,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  men  are  overwrought  with  war  problems,  the  members 
of  Congress  are  constantly  at  the  Capitol  or  in  their  offices. 
Their  wives  and  daughters  are  occupied  in  various  com- 
mittees of  war  work,  with  serious  duties  that  have  been  im- 
posed upon  them,  so  that  the  former  drawing  room  ambition 
which  made  Washington  so  attractive  to  them  scarcely  exists 
any  more. 

There  is  no  leisure  in  Washington  now.  Innumerable 
ranshackle  buildings,  formerly  adorned  with  colonial  mem- 
ories, have  been  repainted,  camouflaged  with  bristling  signs 
which  endeavor  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  are  hotels. 
The  real  aristocrat,  the  haughty  person  of  Washington  today, 
is  the  hotel  clerk.  He  patronizes  you,  he  challenges  you,  he 
defies  you,  and  he  robs  you.  You  tell  him  you  have  no  home 
and  he  tells  you  how  comfortable  his  own  is.  You  ask  him 
if  there  is  any  hope  of  finding  shelter  in  his  hotel  in  the  near 
future  and  he  shakes  his  head  joyously.  He  rebukes  you  for 
not  having  telephoned  a  week  ago.  He  resents  the  fact  that 
you  should  dare  to  come  to  Washington  without  first  asking 
his  permission.  He  seems  to  regard  you  as  an  irresponsible 
imbecile  and  is  merciless  in  his  manner.  If  you  have  a  friend 
in  Washington  (which  is  a  very  improbable  prospect,  because 
friendship  has  long  been  inexpedient  in  view  of  the  money 
that  can  be  made  by  householders  from  renting  their  rooms) 
that  friend  will  not  ask  you  where  you  are  stopping.  He 
doesn't  care  to  be  embarrassed  by  hearing  your  tale  of  woe. 
He  silently  assumes  that  you  are  "  fixed  up  "  somewhere. 

This  is  the  condition  in  Washington  that  is  defensive. 
The  city  is  too  small  for  the  crowds  that  are  pouring  into  it. 
Proposals  have  been  made  in  the  Senate  to  create  a  law 
restricting  the  number  of  parents  and  relatives  of  soldiers 
from  coming  to  Washington  at  all.     It  is  a  law  that  should 
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be  passed;  the  President  himself  is  said  to  have  favored  it. 
The  Executive  Departments  of  the  National  welfare  are  in 
Washington,  therefore  all  business  interests  of  the  vi^ar  have 
to  be  finally  concluded  there,  and  the  men  who  must  accom- 
plish this  work  deserve  the  hospitality  which  the  city  can 
afford. 

EXIT,  ANCIENT  WASHINGTON 

T^HE  old-time  hospitable  one-horse  landaus,  driven  by  the 
ingratiating  black  coachman  of  the  Southern  planta- 
tions variety,  have  been  entirely  banished.  The  Washington 
taxi  man  is  the  supreme  pirate  of  transportation.  He  refuses 
to  inspire  his  clutch  for  less  than  a  dollar.  His  taxi,  painted 
a  battle  gray,  dashes  through  the  formerly  quiet  streets  of 
Washington  with  metropolitan  risk.  And  there  are  very  few 
of  him,  not  enough  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  people  who 
are  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  his  abominable  service.  Of 
course,  nearly  every  one  residing  in  Washington  owns  a 
fliver.  Official  automobiles,  on  government  service  abound. 
Washington,  being  a  city  managed  by  the  wisdom  of  a  com- 
mittee, really  has  no  personal  rights  outside  the  will  of  this 
committee.  This  commission  runs  the  city  according  to  its 
own  mental  disturbances.  Recently  it  was  decided  the  street 
cars  could  stop  only  at  certain  places  where  the  commission 
ordered.  There  was  no  apparent  consideration  of  whether 
this  would  be  comfortable  for  the  passengers,  or  convenient, 
or  whether  it  was  an  advantage  to  traffic.  You  were  in- 
structed to  look  for  a  yellow  sign  on  the  sidewalk,  to  keep 
walking  till  you  found  one  before  a  car  would  stop  to  take 
you  on.  The  result  has  been  that  the  street  cars,  as  con- 
fused by  this  as  the  passengers,  wander  through  the  city, 
making  what  they  call  skip-stops.  There  were  more  skips 
than  stops  to  the  street  car  traffic  on  this  account.  The  traffic 
policeman,  g-iven  all  the  signaling  paraphernalia  of  a  metro- 
politan guardian,  feels  his  importance.  Under  a  huge  um- 
brella he  stands  at  the  intersection  of  certain  streets  gesticu- 
lating gracefully  and  leisurely.  He  is  an  ornamental  figure, 
useful  on  parade  day. 
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THE  CAPITAL  WITHOUT  BALTIMORE  WOULD  BE  IMPOSSIBLE 

T^HE  prosperity  in  Washington  is  very  obvious.  The 
theatres  are  crowded  to  the  roof,  the  moving  picture 
houses  are  compelled  to  give  extra  performances.  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  F  Street  are  filled  with  people,  but  there 
is  no  improvement  in  the  shops  or  in  the  goods  they  display. 
This  shopping  centre  in  Washington  has  had  the  same  shops 
and  about  the  same  display  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Wash- 
ington people  do  their  shopping  in  New  York  or  in  Baltimore. 
Without  Baltimore  Washington  would  be  lost.  There  are 
moments  in  the  stress  of  National  responsibility  when  men 
regret  the  prohibition  state,  in  Washington,  in  which  they 
are  compelled  to  live.  For  this  reason  nearly  every  active 
man  in  Washington  carries  a  Baltimore  time  table  in  his 
watch  pocket.  Fortunately  there  are  a  great  many  trains 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  they  are  always 
filled.  Baltimore  is  a  life-saving  station  for  Washington. 
It  is  possible  to  find  rescue  stations  from  the  drought  in 
Washington,  but  the  relief  is  of  the  very  poor  kind,  and  very 
high  priced.  These  things  are  not  talked  about;  they  are 
regarded  as  the  indiscretions  of  National  life  in  the  great 
city  of  Administration. 

In  the  lobbies  of  the  fashionable  hotels  one  sees  a  great 
many  elaborately  uniformed  foreign  officers.  In  physique,  in 
military  colors,  in  general  manner  they  are  more  impressive 
than  the  American  officers.  They  are  the  cream  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies,  many  of  them  invalided,  convalescent,  on  special 
duty  with  their  new  ally,  the  United  States.  The  jaunty,  less 
magnificent  khaki  officer  of  the  American  Army  passes  rather 
stiffiy  among  these  foreign  heroes  in  bristling  spurs.  "  Joe  " 
Cannon,  former  Speaker  of  the  House,  explained  the  Amer- 
ican officer's  devotion  to  his  spurs.  He  said  they  wear  them 
in  Washington  to  keep  their  feet  from  slipping  off  the  desks. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  belong  there. 

Mr.  Hoover's  appealing  outbursts  for  food  conservation 
are  prominently  displayed  on  the  menus  at  all  the  hotels.  As 
a  consequence,  indigestible  bread  costs  twice  as  much  as  good 
bread  used  to,  and  meat  portions  have  become  microscopic. 
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French  waiters  are  quite  as  smiling  and  attentive  as  if  they 
were  proud  of  the  food  they  were  serving,  and  the  tables  in 
the  restaurants  are  still  in  the  dim  lights  of  happier  days. 
Bridal  couples  on  their  honeymoons  continue  to  beam  happily 
at  each  other,  indifferent  to  bloodshed  and  starvation.  Bored 
ladies  in  very  decollete  dresses  seem  to  be  just  as  gay  over 
their  glass  of  milk  as  they  used  to  be  over  their  cocktail. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  in  Washington,  but  you  have  to 
spend  it  all,  very  often  on  undesirable  things. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Washington,  hovvcver,  that  a  great 
many  really  American  people  go  there  to  show  how  much 
they  have  to  spend.  The  overdressed  woman,  accompanied 
by  her  barbarously  tailored  husband,  abounds.  No  matter 
how  depressing  the  war  news  may  be,  one  goes  through  the 
peacock  alleys  at  Washington  with  a  sense  of  indifference  to 
the  war. 

Washington  is  on  the  defensive  against  all  economy. 

In  the  smaller  hotels,  even  in  the  newly  adorned  lodging 
houses  where  signs  blazen  forth  the  fact  that  ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen  can  be  accommodated  for  seventy-five  cents  a 
night,  one  sees  the  country-bred.  In  little  groups,  hayseed 
father,  old-fashioned  mother,  tall  pig-tailed  daughter,  and 
boy  growing  faster  than  his  clothes,  shamble  out  of  these 
places  into  the  white  lights  of  Washington.  Appalled  at  the 
size  of  the  Treasury  building,  hushed  on  the  curb  of  the 
White  House,  awed  by  the  fake  cannon  on  the  military 
statues  and  squares,  they  walk  till  they  drop,  and  finally  end 
up  in  some  people's  eating  place,  too  impressed  to  eat.  The 
colored  population  in  Washington  regards  the  city  as  its  own. 
There  are  more  of  them  on  the  street  cars  than  is  pleasant. 
They  crowd  in  with  market  baskets,  laundry  bundles,  live 
chickens,  anything  and  everything  needed  in  the  colored 
home.    They  are  the  original  Washingtonians. 

THE  THRONE  ROOM  OF  WASHINGTON 


'T^HE  crowded  side  of  Washington  is  by  no  means  its  in- 
herent character.    The  throne  room  of  war  is  the  Cap- 
itol.    The  ministers  of  war  representing  the  people  are  the 
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Senators  and  Congressmen.  The  politics  of  Congress  no 
longer  interest  these  men;  they  are  in  the  throes  of  military 
and  naval  preparedness.  Occasionally  the  atmosphere  of 
that  beautiful,  sunny  legislative  hill  crowned  by  the  Capitol 
is  singularly  inspiring  of  poetic  thought.  With  its  magnifi- 
cent sloping  lawns,  its  beautiful  abundance  of  flowers,  with 
the  stately  marble  columns  and  wide  balconies,  of  the  most 
artistic  bit  of  architecture  in  the  United  States,  it  becomes  the 
most  inspiring  hill-top  in  America.  The  modern  Senator's 
chief  regret  is  that  he  cannot  wear  a  uniform.  He  has  under- 
gone a  political  change  of  heart.  Politics  seem  small  com- 
pared to  the  splendor  of  National  defense.  Washington  is 
no  longer  a  place  of  individual  ambition  to  him;  it  is  the 
National  theatre  in  which  he  plays  his  part  in  war.  The 
leaders,  the  men  who  endure  by  sheer  force  of  patriotism  and 
hatred  of  Germany,  are  tireless  workers,  the  physical  strain 
due  to  the  vast  responsibility  put  upon  them  seems  to  vitalize 
their  strength.  They  grow  younger  instead  of  older.  They 
have  gained  impressed  dignity  from  the  wide  scope  of  their 
energies.  The  issues  which  some  of  them  may  have  with  the 
policies  of  the  Administration  have  no  political  impulse. 
Their  objections  are  opposed,  not  bitterly,  but  magnificently ; 
not  merely  with  technical  oratory,  but  with  the  fire  of  intense 
patriotism.  These  leaders  are  the  National  giants,  who, 
gathered  on  the  crest  of  Capitol  Hill,  survey  this  surging  sen- 
timent of  war  among  the  people.  The  rest,  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  have  not  the  gift  of  leadership,  who  have 
not  the  physical  initiative,  turn  white  to  the  lips  in  their  emo- 
tional support  of  the  leaders. 

The  Senators  who  have  been  called  rebellious,  no  less 
sincere  than  the  leaders  of  patriotic  effort,  have  had  a  hard 
time.  In  their  opposition  they  have  had  no  private  interest, 
no  political  ambition.  Their  task  has  been  to  ask  embar- 
rassing questions,  and  they  have  been  accused  of  pro-Ger- 
man sentiment  for  their  curiosity.  However,  they  are  slow 
to  change  the  traditional  rights  of  their  duties.  They  have 
done  what  was  once  expected  of  them;  they  have  tried  to 
stand  between  the  people  and  the  government.    That  was  the 
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Washington  of  neutral  days.  That  was  the  Washington 
before  the  declaration  of  war.  That  is  no  longer  the  Wash- 
ington of  today. 

IN   THE  SENATE  SANCTUM 

A/TANY  of  the  important  acts  of  Congress  are  inspired  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  The  Senate  chamber, 
arranged  like  a  university,  with  the  teacher  sitting  high  up 
overlooking  the  scholars,  is  no  longer  a  place  of  historical 
jealousies.  The  scholars,  since  the  Declaration  of  War,  are 
learning,  and  some  of  them  wait  for  the  teacher  to  explain 
the  problems,  and  some  of  them  object  to  the  teacher's  ex- 
planation. They  watch  each  other  with  benign  indifference. 
They  listen  to  each  other  with  restless  preoccupation.  Be- 
tween private  business  at  their  desks  they  may  scribble  an 
amendment  for  a  National  bill.  Sometimes  such  an  amend- 
ment goes  through,  and  the  Senator  who  has  written  the 
amendment  for  the  moment  is  surprised. 

Long  speeches  bearing  upon  some  point  of  legislation 
proposed  by  an  opposition  Senator  are  sometimes  made  when 
the  Senate  chamber  is  almost  empty.  An  earnest  bit  of  ora- 
tory can  last  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  memorized  speech 
listened  to  perhaps  by  three  men.  The  Senator  talking,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  corridors  of  the  empty  Senate  chamber, 
trying  his  best  to  keep  three  sleepy  Senators  awake,  may 
finally  become  disgusted.  The  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  en- 
tirely ignoring  his  speech,  waits  till  the  sound  of  his  voice 
stops  before  he  looks  up.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  that 
a  prominent  Senator  from  the  West  showed  signs  of  distress. 

"  Mr.  President,"  he  said,  ''  this  seems  to  be  a  good  time 
to  read  a  fairy  story  which  I  wrote  at  this  desk  the  other 
day  in  a  cynical  mood.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  appro- 
priation, and  it  has  no  special  bearing  upon  present  legisla- 
tion, but  I  should  like  to  read  it,  and  I  am  going  to." 

He  read  the  fairy  story,  which  was  a  poetic  bit  of  litera- 
ture, and  when  he  finished,  with  the  people  in  the  galleries 
fast  asleep,  the  Senate  adjourned.     His  reading  of  the  fairy 
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story  was  merely  an  outlet  for  his  injured  poetic  feeling,  a 
rebuke  to  the  Senate  as  a  body. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  fire-eating  Southern 
Congressman  is  still  the  explosive  menace  of  the  legislative 
sessions.  Every  now  and  then  a  Southern  gentleman  is 
offended,  he  reminds  the  House  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Con- 
federate history,  he  manages  to  create  an  uproar  and  stim- 
ulates action. 

Since  the  Declaration  of  War  most  of  the  important 
Congressional  legislation  has  been  accomplished  by  special 
committees,  by  investigating  reports,  by  recommendations 
from  the  Government  Departments  themselves. 

The  espionage  activities  of  Washington  are  far  greater 
than  the  public  can  ever  know.  Secret  Service  men  look  you 
over  as  you  step  off  the  train.  Your  private  opinions  are 
known.  While  there  is  the  utmost  freedom  of  talk  on  Capitol 
Hill,  there  is  extreme  reserve  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Sen- 
tries with  wicked  bayonets  patrol  the  barred  gates  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Executive  buildings.  Men  who  came 
to  Washington  with  the  idea  that  they  could  talk  freely  have 
been  taken  from  Washington  and  sent  to  Atlanta  penitentiary 
by  orders  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  men  who  are  in 
power,  and  these  are  the  men  who  make  Washington  the 
master-key  of  our  war  policies,  are  much  more  accessible  than 
they  should  be. 

Washington  is  on  the  defensive  because  it  is  often  badly 
misunderstood. 


WHAT    BIRD    CONSERVA- 
TION MEANS 

By  STEPHEN  READER 

HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  bird  conservation 
and  the  high  cost  of  Hving  had  relation  one  to  the 
other, — or  that  bird  conservation  had,  apart  from  its 
pictorial  angle,  a  great  economic  appeal  which  made  it  im- 
portant to  every  housewife?     Do  you  realize  that  bird  con- 
servation will  help  win  the  war? 

All  thinkers  have  realized  that  without  song  of  the  birds, 
or  without  their  brilliant  plumage  to  lighten  the  summer 
woods, — this  world  would  be  rather  a  dreary  place, — but  far 
more  important  than  any  sentimental  thoughts  inspired  by 
their  beauty,  is  the  fact  that  the  birds  are  the  greatest  natural 
factors  in  keeping  down  a  pest  which  would  in  time,  if  un- 
checked, be  fatal  to  man. 

This  sounds  an  exaggeration,  but  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  natural  enemy  of  man  is  the  insect  pest 
which  yearly  destroys  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  crops. 
Insects,  many  of  them  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
casual  glance,  are  everywhere,  especially  in  the  fields  where 
food  products  are  grown.  As  civilization  creeps  into  the 
places  where  once  nature  ran  wild,  it  brings  with  it  insect  life. 
Any  type  of  wild  life  is  determined  by  two  factors — the 
extent  of  its  food  and  its  enemies.  Some  insects  increase  so 
rapidly  that  one  pair  may  multiply  to  the  thousands  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  while  there  are  only  two  young  birds,  the 
great  enemy  of  the  insects,  in  that  period.  With  the  plant- 
ing of  more  crops  there  is  more  food  for  the  insects,  and  un- 
less the  crops  are  to  become  solely  insect  food,  there  must 
be  some  active  agent  which  will  prey  on  the  destroyers.  Some 
insects,  a  large  number,  to  be  exact,  are  the  prey  of  certain 
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parasites,  but  these  parasites  alone  cannot  do  the  work  re- 
quired, and  there  is  no  means  of  increasing  their  numbers. 

There  is,  however,  a  way  of  increasing  the  birds,  and 
to  the  birds  must  man  look  for  salvation  from  his  natural 
enemy.  This  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  bird  con- 
servation. The  robin,  one  of  the  commonest  of  garden  birds, 
has  often  been  accused  as  a  fruit  thief,  but  he  makes  up  for 
any  damage  he  does  by  his  insect  killing  proclivities.  An 
examination  of  the  gizzards  of  twelve  robins  killed  at  random 
showed  that  eight  of  the  birds  had  eaten  nothing  but  insects, 
while  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  food  of  the  other  birds  had 
been  insects.  The  insects  were  of  every  variety,  and  included 
leaf  beetles — dangerous  plant  insects — cut  worms,  crane  flies, 
which  eat  the  roots  of  grain  crops,  and  vine  worms. 

The  question  that  naturally  comes  into  mind  after  read- 
ing such  a  statement  as  the  above  is,  "  What  can  I  do  ?  '* 
"  How  may  I  do  my  share?  " 

The  answer  is  simple.  Every  garden,  every  window  box 
is  a  unit  in  the  fight  to  protect  and  increase  the  birds,  just  as  is 
some  great  stretch  of  land  given  over  to  the  feathered  folk  as 
a  nesting  ground.  Any  place  where  the  birds  may  come  and 
be  free  from  molesting  hands  is  a  boon,  and  the  mother  of  the 
family  who  teaches  her  small  boys  to  protect  the  birds  has 
done  a  considerable  share  of  the  work. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  a  number  of  men  and 
women  who  realized  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  birds 
gathered  themselves  into  an  organization  to  carry  on  their 
fight.  At  the  end  of  four  years  nineteen  states  had  passed 
what  are  commonly  known  as  the  Audubon  Laws  (making 
it  illegal  to  kill  non-game  birds  at  any  season  of  the  year — 
there  being  open  seasons  for  game  birds),  and  since  then  the 
movement  has  spread  until  practically  every  state  has  its  bird 
laws. 

As  a  direct  outgrowth  of  these  laws  came  two  aids  to 
bird  conservation  that  are  notable.  One  was  the  help  ex- 
tended by  the  general  public,  the  other  was  a  signed  order 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  set  aside  a  small  island  in  the  Indian  River, 
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Florida,  the  first  Federal  land  given,  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  a  preserve  and  breeding  ground 
for  native  birds. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  seventy  Federal  Bird  Conservations  appointed 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  there  are  numerous  other 
territories  which  are  protected  breeding  places.  All  of  our 
National  parks, — National  monuments  and  National  ceme- 
teries, as  well  as  lighthouse  reservations,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  are  protected  by  Federal  laws. 

The  latest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  victories  ac- 
complished, is  the  recently  signed  protection  treaty  between 
Unitd  States  and  Canada,  to  protect  migratory  birds. 

Far  more  important  than  the  Federal  and  State  reserva- 
tions for  the  birds  is  the  work  that  can  be  carried  on  by  every 
individual  as  they  go  about  their  daily  life. 

A  source  of  danger  to  the  birds  which  can  in  a  measure 
be  rectified  by  private  persons  who  take  the  trouble  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  law,  comes  from  the  various 
aliens  who  have  flocked  to  this  country.  An  Italian  will  eat 
any  type  of  bird,  and  they  kill  in  large  quantities.  In  a  short 
time,  only  a  few  weeks,  a  Pennsylvania  game  warden  con- 
fiscated over  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  of  various  types 
from  aliens  who  had  been  found  killing  song  birds  for  food. 
There  is  at  present  a  law  in  the  drafting  which  will  make  it 
illegal  for  any  alien  to  use  a  rifle,  though  the  law  will  probably 
have  to  be  modified  so  that  a  license  will  be  required,  the 
license  fee  being  so  high  as  to  render  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms prohibitive. 

The  presence  of  such  a  danger  in  the  field  makes  it 
doubly  necessary  the  common  birds  have  the  protection  of  the 
private  door  yard,  and  that  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  an  effort  be  made  to  feed  the  birds.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  certain  birds  do  some  small  damage  to  the  garden, 
they  amply  repay  for  what  they  steal  by  keeping  down  the  in- 
sect pests.  Small  bird  houses  among  the  trees  attract  birds, 
and  particularly  the  house  wren,  a  bird  which  is  as  great  an 
ifisect  destroyer  as  the  robin. 
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There  is  another  bird  which  might  well  be  cultivated  for 
the  garden,  and  that  is  the  woodpecker.  These  birds  will  not 
come  about  a  place  from  which  all  the  dead  wood  has  been 
cut  away,  but  if  they  do  make  their  nests  in  the  trees,  the 
house  wren  and  bluebirds  are  fairly  sure  to  follow  and  oc- 
cupy the  deserted  holes  of  the  woodpecker. 

Bird  conservation  is  an  American  necessity,  just  as  food 
is  a  daily  human  necessity.  We  are  planting  larger  crops  this 
spring  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and  we  will  need  more 
birds  than  ever.  Do  your  bit, — now!  Help  save  the  birds 
about  your  home  and  in  your  community.  Bird  conservation 
has  a  rare  sentimental  angle,  and  a  vitally  economic  value. 
The  conservation  and  multiplication  of  the  birds  lie  within  the 
power  of  every  American,  and  it  is  up  to  every  American 
to  do  his  or  her  share  of  the  work. 


WHO'S  SHE  IN  WAR  WORK 

By  ANNE  EMERSON 

WHEN  the  history  of  this  war  is  written  woman  will 
loom  large  in  the  chronicle  of  heroic  deeds  and  re- 
sourceful achievements ;  to  knit,  and  weep,  to  cook, 
and  keep  the  home  fires  burning,  was  woman's  part  of  the 
wars  of  yesterday.  Today  SHE  is  everywhere;  a  Salvation 
lassie;  serving  coffee  and  doughnuts  on  the  firing  line;  in  the 
Red  Cross  Emergency  Hospital  at  the  front;  in  the  munition 
factory  at  home;  filling  the  gaps  in  man-made  industry  every- 
where. Woman  is  the  flaming  sword  of  light,  encouraging, 
stimulating,  aiding,  abetting  the  soldier  in  every  war  activity. 

Too,  she  is  collecting  the  sinews  of  war;  she  is  raising 
the  funds ;  she  is  planting  the  crops ;  she  is  omnipresent. 

Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  engrossed  in  war  activities. 
Though  her  hands  are  busy  with  the  knitting  needle,  her 
mind  is  alert  for  opportunities  for  stimulating  war  effort. 
She  has  spoken  repeatedly  to  gatherings  of  war  workers,  and 
recently  reviewed  a  parade  of  women  war  workers  of  Phil- 
adelphia. By  the  first  airplane  of  the  Washington-New  York 
Aerial  Mail  Service  she  sent  a  gold  thimble  she  has  treas- 
ured for  many  years.  This  thimble  will  be  used  by  the 
Aviation  Committee  of  the  National  Special  Aid  Society, 
which  is  collecting  old  gold  and  silver  and  converting  it  into 
cash,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  for  special  comforts 
for  the  boys  in  our  aviation  service. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taft  is  a  contributor  to  the  same  fund. 
She  recently  brought  to  the  headquarters  thirty-three  pieces 
of  silver,  most  of  them  gifts  received  when  President  and 
Mrs.  Taft  celebrated  their  silver  wedding  anniversary  in  the 
White  House  in  191 1. 

WOMEN  IN  PATRIOTIC  WORK 

T  DA  M.  TARBELL  has  put  aside  her  literary  activities  to 

head    the    Food    Administration    Department    of    the 

Woman's  Committee  of  National  Defense.    Miss  Tarbell  is 
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capable  of  the  work  her  position  demands,  for  she  is  a  prac- 
tical farmer.  This  spring  she  is  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
the  use  of  potatoes  as  a  wheat  substitute. 

Because  Mrs.  Oliver  Cromwell  Field,  president  of  the 
American  Patriotic  Legion,  has  been  waging  a  successful 
fight  through  the  newstands,  town  after  town,  and  city  after 
city,  has  passed  and  enforced  a  resolution  forbidding  the  sale 
of  any  periodical  printed  in  the  German  language. 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Hillis,  daughter  of  the  late  Ambas- 
sador Thomas  F.  Bayard,  is  working  in  a  shell-loading  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Mrs.  Hillis  noticed  an 
appeal  for  extra  workers  and  immediately  offered  her  serv- 
ices. 

In  order  to  provide  recreation  for  the  thousands  of 
young  women  called  through  work  to  Washington,  Mrs. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  acting 
as  head  of  a  Welfare  Division  to  organize  outdoor  games, 
pageants,  dramatic  entertainments,  dramas,  etc. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  women  in  aid  of 
the  Liberty  Loans  is  largely  responsible  for  the  great  success 
of  all  three  issues.  Mrs.  E.  M.  House,  wife  of  Colonel  House, 
President  Wilson's  close  adviser,  was  a  daily  worker  in  one 
of  the  Eastern  cities,  occupying  a  humble  position  on  one  of 
the  larger  booths.  The  Countess  de  Bryas,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  to  aid  Miss  Anne  Morgan  with  the  collection 
of  funds  for  the  reconstruction  work  that  Miss  Morgan  is 
doing  in  France,  ceased  soliciting  funds  for  France  to  lecture 
for  the  third  Loan,  while  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  Loan  booths  during  the  campaign  just 
closed  and  offered  to  pay  the  first  two  dollars  on  every  fifty- 
dollar  bond  the  audience  would  buy  from  her.  She  sold  over 
eight  hundred  bonds  in  an  hour. 

A  close  rival  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  is  Mme.  Lina  Cava- 
lieri,  who  toured  the  country  selling  bonds,  making  a  record 
of  $100,000  worth  of  bonds  in  an  evening's  work.  Geraldine 
Farrar  has  not  only  lent  her  presence  to  the  bond  sale, — but 
her  voice  as  well.  This  American  songstress  has  been  sing- 
ing for  bonds, — literally,  for  on  many  occasions  she  offered 
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to  sing  every  time  a  large-sized  bond  was  sold, —  and  her  ap- 
pearance at  a  booth  frequently  developed  into  a  recital. 

Mrs.  William  G.  McAdoo  has  500,000  women  working 
under  her  leadership.  She  is  tireless  in  her  speechmaking, 
having  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  keep  the  enthusi- 
asm at  a  *'  buying  "  point. 

Jeanette  C.  Rankin,  our  Congresswoman  from  Montana, 
toured  the  country  making  bond  speeches,  while  Miss  Helen 
Taft,  a  niece  of  the  ex-President,  offered  a  real  circus 
"  stunt."  She  obtained  from  the  Fire  Commissioner  of  one 
city  a  fire  extension  ladder,  and  a  field  crew  of  firemen.  Each 
time  a  person  in  the  crowd  bought  a  bond  Miss  Taft  climbed 
another  rung  of  the  ladder  until  she  was  more  than  ninety 
feet  in  the  air.  She  went  up  the  ladder  four  times,  and  of- 
fered to  dive  into  a  net  held  by  firemen  for  a  $5,000  subscrip- 
tion. She  got  the  subscription, — but  it  was  with  the  stipula- 
tion she  did  not  dive. 

RED  CROSS  WORKERS 

P^LEANOR  ROBSON  BELMONT  (Mrs.  August  Bel- 
mont) went  to  France  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  made  a  tour  of  the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
canteens  in  order  that  she  might  bring  back  to  the  American 
people  an  exact  account  of  the  work  being  done  over  seas. 
She  is  now  lecturing  throughout  the  country  on  her  journey, 
which  she  called  ''  The  Trail  of  a  Red  Cross  Dollar.'' 

Three  women  stage  stars  who  temporarily  closed  their 
seasons  to  aid  the  Red  Cross  drive  just  closed  are  Laurette 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  Helen  Ware.  All  three  appeared  in 
the  revival  of  "  Out  There,'' — and  at  a  personal  sacrifice  of 
several  weeks'  salary. 

While  Charles  M.  Schwab  gives  his  time  at  a  dollar  a 
year  to  his  country,  Mrs.  Schwab,  his  wife,  has  turned  over 
her  beautiful  New  York  City  home  as  a  workroom  for  the 
Red  Cross.  The  art  gallery  now  echoes  the  hum  of  sewing 
machines,  while  the  big  ballroom  is  filled  with  long  tables  on 
which  bandages  are  rolled. 
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THE   BORDEAUX    CAFETERIA   AND   THE   WOMEN   OF   THE   NAVY 

A  SOLDIER  BOY, — a  member  of  one  of  America's 
^^^  wealthy  families,  went  into  a  cafeteria  in  Bordeaux, 
and  taking  up  his  tray,  selected  a  light  lunch.  When  he  asked 
for  milk  he  was  told  that  one  of  the  women  in  charge  would 
bring  it  to  his  table.  He  sat  down  and  started  to  eat.  A 
tall,  slender  girl  came  to  his  table  and  poured  him  a  glass  of 
milk.  As  he  looked  up  to  thank  her  he  recognized  the  wait- 
ress and  almost  knocked  the  table  over  in  his  haste  to  rise 
and  relieve  her  of  the  heavy  pitcher. 

''  Please  don't  get  up,"  she  said  quickly,  for  the  recogni- 
tion had  been  mutual.  "  Remember  this  isn't  Bar  Harbor, 
and  I'm  doing  my  bit." 

The  young  woman  with  the  pitcher  of  milk  was  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor. 

Together  with  a  number  of  American  women,  Mrs.  As- 
tor is  conducting  the  cafeteria  for  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  Bordeaux.  About  sixteen  hundred  men  are  served 
every  day.  Mrs.  Astor  does  her  full  share  of  the  work, 
washing  dishes,  serving  at  the  tables,  helping  to  prepare  the 
food.  Mrs.  Ethel  Rumsey,  daughter  of  the  late  E.  H.  Har- 
riman,  is  in  the  same  cafeteria,  and  it  is  of  interest  that  the 
husbands  of  both  these  young  women  are  wearing  uniforms. 

The  story  of  who's  she  in  war  work  might  go  on  indefi- 
nitely. Lucy  K.  Burleson,  daughter  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, is  a  third-class  yeoman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  serv- 
ing in  the  Disbursing  Department. 

Another  yeoman  is  Miss  Sue  Dorsey,  whom  Rear  Ad- 
miral McGowan  calls  "  the  most  valuable  woman  in  the  Gov- 
ernment," and  adds:  ''  If  anyone  deserves  a  commission,  she 
does."  Miss  Dorsey  keeps  track  of  1,500  pay  officers,  know- 
ing where  each  man  is,  and  how  well  he  is  doing  his  work. 

Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  are  at  the  hend  of  the  Navy  Department  Auxiliary 
of  the  Red  Cross . 


NEW  BOOKS 

By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  REED 

A  Group  of  New  Novels 

JUNE,  with  its  soft,  balmy  days,  the  breezes  that  come 
stealing  in  through  the  open  windows,  with  sunshine 
that  is  warm,  but  not  too  hot,  turns  one's  thoughts  from 
the  land  of  everyday  to  the  open  fields,  the  hills,  a  lazy  after- 
noon and  an  entertaining  book. 

This  entertaining  book  is  probably  needed  more  today 
than  ever  before.  The  year  that  has  passed  has  been  lived 
at  a  state  of  mental  tension  never  before  possible  for  Ameri- 
can minds.  Our  daily  press  has  pictured  actualities  far  more 
romantic,  more  sensational,  than  any  fiction  story  has  ever 
dared  to  be, — and  now  we  must  turn  to  the  novelists  as  we 
have  to  the  playwrights,  for  a  chance  to  let  our  minds  stray 
from  the  land  of  actuality  to  the  land  of  romance. 

Not  that  one  will  escape  the  war  in  the  modern  novel  that 
is  freshly  issued  by  the  publishers, — quite  the  contrary, — for 
the  war  is  serving  for  the  background  of  our  lives,  and  the 
novel,  if  it  be  of  today,  must  carry  with  it  a  martial  strain. 

First  of  a  group  of  recent  novels  sent  for  review  is  "  The 
Long  Trick,''^  by  ''  Bartimeus.''  As  the  story  progresses  the 
reader  wonders  why  more  novels  having  the  great  navies  as 
a  foundation  have  not  been  written.  Certainly  not  because 
life  aboard  the  battleships  lacks  excitement, — perhaps  it  is 
because  there  are  so  few  writers  who  really  know  the  sea. 

The  novel  in  question, — one  might  almost  call  it  a  series 
of  sketches, — has  to  do  with  the  British  fleet.  It  tells  of  men 
who  fight,  of  women  who  wait.  The  characterizations  are 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  people  of  the  book  are  filled 
with  a  natural  gaiety  that  comes  from  courage  and  hope, — 
underneath  is  the  grimness  that  is  born  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  death.     The  battle  described  is  the  Jutland  encounter, 


*"The  Long  Trick,"  by  Bartimeus.    The  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.    $1.30  net. 
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and  the  author's  description  reaches  a  truly  exciting  cHmax. 

"  Bartimeus,"  the  author,  is,  by  the  way,  as  interesting  a 
character  as  his  book.  He  is  a  young  officer  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  British  fleet,  who,  through  some  mishap,  not 
made  public,  was  for  a  time  deprived  of  his  sight.  Later, 
vision  impaired,  but  returning,  he  began  to  write,  and  chose 
the  Biblical  nom  de  plume  for  his  work. 

Ethel  M.  Dell  is  a  writer  of  real  genius.  She  is  able  to 
take  the  most  commonplace  plots,  and  by  deft  touches, — by 
skillfully  sketched  characters,  offer  to  her  admirers  a  new 
novel  that  is  never  failing  in  its  dramatic  appeal.  Her  latest 
book  is  called  "  Greatheart,"^  and  the  scene  is  Switzerland. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  girl,  young,  impulsive,  who,  released  from 
the  harsh  monotony  of  her  home,  allows  a  seemingly  mild 
flirtation  to  develop  until  it  seems  that  the  result  must  be 
tragedy.  Perhaps  the  best  character  in  the  book  is  the  hero- 
ine's brother,  who  is  the  saviour  of  the  situation.  Miss  Dell 
is  essentially  a  writer  of  love  stories, — and  in  this  newest  book 
she  has  excelled  herself.  ''  Greatheart  "  can  be  well  recom- 
mended for  many  companionable  hours. 

''  The  Pawns  Count,"^  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  is  an- 
other book  with  war  for  its  background,  though  this  time  dip- 
lomatic life  serves  as  the  stage  setting  for  an  exciting  story. 
It  is  rather  late  in  Mr.  Oppenheim's  literary  career  for  any 
critic  to  say  that  his  stories  are  machine  made,  or  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  he  is  said  to  pace  the  floor  every  morning  and 
dictate  at  the  rate  of  several  novels  a  year.  What  counts  with 
Mr.  Oppenheim's  work  is  that  fact  that  it  is  filled  with  breath- 
less suspense,  and  that  the  reader  has  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
and  exciting  time  until  the  final  chapter. 

The  new  novel  has  its  name  from  the  weakest  link  in  the 
chain  of  German  intrigue  as  carried  on  by  the  German  agents. 
This  agent  did  not  realize  that  the  pawns  count,  and  so  in  his 
carefully  planned  scheme  he  overlooked  the  very  beautiful 
Miss  Van  Teyl.     It  would  be  unfair  to  tell  the  plot  of  the 


'"  Greatheart,"  by  Ethel  M.  Dell.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 

' "  The    Pawns   Count,"   by   E.    Phillips    Oppenheim.      Little    Brown    &    Co. 
$1.50  net. 
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story,  save  that  it  has  to  do  with  America  during  the  first 
years  of  this  present  war.  If,  however,  you  need  a  diversion 
for  a  tiresome  journey,  "  The  Pawns  Count  "  will  serve  that 
purpose. 

**  The  Red  Cross  Barge  "^  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  French  war  story  with  a  German  hero.  Mrs.  Bel- 
loc  Lowndes,  the  author,  has  done  a  rather  daring  thing 
in  this,  but  even  the  most  pro- Allied  reader  will  find  the  story 
worth  while.  The  scene  is  Northern  France,  the  time  late  in 
August,  19 14,  during  those  days  when  the  Germans  were 
pressing  on  towards  Paris  and  expecting  each  day  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Lowndes  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  Huns  with  great  accuracy,  and  though  an  English 
woman,  it  would  almost  seem  that  she  had  been  in  a  city  such 
as  she  describes  during  its  German  occupancy.  The  German 
hero  is  a  doctor, — just  as  eager  to  get  to  Paris  as  the  rest,  but 
only  because  Paris  means  to  him  a  chance  to  study  at  the  Pas- 
teur Institute.  He  has  no  enmity  towards  the  French,  and 
when  he  removes  his  distinguished  patient  to  the  Red  Cross 
barge  which  is  run  by  Jeanne  Rouannes,  he  wonders  that  she 
should  shrink  from  him,  and  that  the  love  he  offers  her  at 
first  sight  should  be  even  momentarily  spurned.  Then  comes 
the  great  result  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne, — the  German's 
flying  before  the  reconquering  France,  the  destruction  of  the 
town,  and  as  an  ending,  the  death  of  the  Herr  Doctor.  It  is 
a  delicate  and  charming  tale,  and  one  that  gives  some  insight 
to  German  character. 

Slipping  back  through  the  ages,  away  from  the  conflicts 
that  call  for  flying  men  and  fortresses  on  wheels,  "  The  Un- 
willing Vestal,"'"^  by  Edward  Lucas  White,  draws  a  picture  of 
Imperial  Rome  when  that  city  ruled  the  world,  when  Roman 
life  was  a  slowly  shifting  pageant,  each  scene  more  beautiful 
than  the  last.  The  story  tells  of  a  girl  who,  though  she  loves 
and  is  loved,  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  become  one  of  the 
six  vestal  virgins  of  the  Empire.     The  plot  itself  is  slight, 

* "  The  Red  Cross  Barge,"  by  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.  The  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

'"The  UnwilHng  Vestal,"  by  Lucas  Edward  White.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 
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rising  to  truly  dramatic  heights  in  only  one  place,  and  the  love 
story  that  runs  through  the  novel  is  tender,  but  not  very  im- 
pressive. The  real  charm  of  the  book  is  the  life  that  it  de- 
scribes. As  a  vestal  the  heroine  is  able  to  visit  all  quarters 
of  Rome.  She  goes  to  the  Coliseum,  to  banquets  of  State,  to 
private  homes,  to  religious  ceremonies.  She  lives  in  constant 
terror  that  her  love  will  be  found  out  and  she  will  be  con- 
demned to  death. 

''  The  Unwilling  Vestal ''  is  an  entertaining  result  of 
considerable  study  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

Another  book  with  an  atmosphere  that  is  apart  from 
our  Eastern  existence  is  "  Maktoub,"  ^  by  Matthew  Craig. 
The  novel  contrasts  Eastern  and  American  standards  of  love 
and  marriage,  for  the  heroine  is  an  American  girl.  It  is  a 
light  story,  well  done  as  far  as  characterization  goes,  and 
quite  companionable  for  a  June  afternoon  when  one  is  too 
lazy  for  more  strenuous  vacationing. 

The  Detective  Story  Comes  Back 

The  detective  story  is  coming  back  into  its  own.  For 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  hesitancy  before  buying 
a  detective  story  on  the  part  of  a  large  class  of  readers  who 
did  not  wish  to  read  how  a  skillful  sleuth  unravels  a  baffling 
mystery.  And  now  the  pendulum  has  swung  the  other  w^ay, 
and  the  more  mystery  the  better  the  book.  The  reason  for 
this,  so  the  publishers  tell  us,  is  that  the  big  thinkers  of  the 
country  need  mental  relaxation  and  the  fighting  men  need  a 
volume  that  will  carry  them  away  from  the  camp  to  romance- 
land. 

"  The  House  of  Whispers  "^  is  one  of  the  best  detective 
stories  of  the  newer  crop.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  William 
Johnston,  of  "  Limpy  "  fame,  and  while  the  haunted  house 
is  familiar,  the  fact  that  this  home  w^as  an  apartment  lends 
immediate  interest  to  the  volume.  The  theme  of  the  story  is 
not  altogether  unusual,  nor  do  the  characters  stand  prom- 
inently in  the  gallery  of  unique  American  types.    The  story 


•"Maktoub,"  by  Matthew  Craig.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    S1.50  net. 

The   House  of   Whispers,"   by   William  Johnston.     Little   Brown   &   Co. 


$1.40  net. 
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has  plenty  of  suspense,  however,  and  the  mystery  is  unsolv- 
able  until  the  very  end. 

Arthur  Stringer's  '*  The  House  of  Intrigue  "®  is  a  sec- 
ond detective  story  with  a  familiar  crew  of  thieves  of  both 
sexes,  lawyers,  a  doctor,  an  heiress,  and  a  detective,  who  at 
the  end  straightens  out  the  whole  affair.  If  only  Mr.  Stringer, 
who  is  a  writer  of  real  ability,  had  chosen  a  more  starthng 
climax  and  a  better  explanation  for  the  mystery  the  book 
would  have  been  one  of  the  biggest  successes  ever  offered  to 
a  public  demanding  to  be  thrilled.  As  it  is,  the  story  is  enter- 
taining and  worthy  of  banishing  sleep  until  the  end  is 
reached. 

A  third  book  which,  while  not  essentially  a  detective 
story  has  its  mysterious  angle,  is  "  The  Secret  of  the  Marne.''" 
It  is  a  book  of  the  war  and  tells  how  Sergeant  Fritsch  saved 
France.  The  swiftly  moving  narrative  pictures  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  solution  of  the  French  victory  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  It  describes  (fictionally)  the  reason  for  the 
now  historic  flank  movement  of  the  German  army,  giving  the 
credit  to  the  hero,  Sergeant  Fritsch.  This  amazing  gentle- 
man is  introduced  when  he  goes  to  take  charge  of  the  spy 
post  which  has  been  captured  from  the  Germans.  In  the 
exciting  adventures  he  misleads  the  enemy  and  saves  Paris. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  love  story. 

Having  read  even  this  short  synopsis  of  the  story  it  will 
probably  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  know  modern  French 
literature  to  learn  that  this  novel  is  not  from  the  pen  of  a 
popular  Saturday  Evening  Post  writer,  but  was  written  by 
Sergeant  Marcel  Berger  and  his  wife,  Maude  Berger.  That 
two  French  writers  could  have  caught  the  motion  picture 
spirit  of  our  native  authors  is  in  itself  interesting,  and  one 
will  watch  with  interest  further  work  from  the  pen  which 
has  given  us  a  good  novel  as  well  as  that  very  interesting 
previous  book,  ''  Ordeal  by  Fire.'' 


• "  The  House  of  Intrigue,"  by  Arthur  Stringer.     The  Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

• "  The  Secret  of  the  Marne,"  by  Marcel  and  Maude  Berger.   G.  P.  Putnam's 


Sons.    $1.50  net. 
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Some  Other  Novels 

A  handful  of  other  novels  includes  Ethel  M.  Kelly's 
''  Over  Here/'^^  which  is  the  story  of  an  American  war 
bride.  The  book  might  easily  be  the  diary  of  any  one  of  thou- 
sands of  American  girls  who  in  the  past  year  have  known  the 
refining  fire  of  sacrifice.  The  story  is  slight,  but  exceedingly 
well  done.  Miss  Kelly  has  a  simplicity  of  style  that  should 
be  cultivated,  for  with  such  a  craftsmanship  she  will  be  able 
to  write  novels  that  are  more  than  ordinarily  worth  while. 

"  Greater  Than  the  Greatest,"^^  by  Hamilton  Drum- 
mond,  is  a  romance  of  the  thirteenth  century,  telling  of  the 
confliict  between  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  Emperor, 
while  George  Barton's  ''  The  Mystery  of  the  Red  Flame  "^^ 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  novel  from  this  author's  pen. 
He  is  just  as  successful  in  fiction  as  in  more  solid  narratives 
and  the  book  keeps  its  air  of  suspense  until  the  end.  "  Mashi 
and  Other  Stories, "^^  by  Rabindranath  Tagore,  deserves 
more  mention  than  is  possible  at  present,  though  to  announce 
that  a  new  collection  of  stories  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
writer  of  the  Orient  is  to  announce  to  his  large  circle  of  ad- 
mirers that  they  have  a  new  pleasure  in  store. 

Books  of  More  Solid  Themes 

"Roving  and  Fighting,"^'  by  Major  E.  S.  O'Reilly, 
might  almost  be  classed  with  the  fiction,  for  it  tells  the  more 
than  ordinarily  exciting  adventures  of  ''  Tex "  O'Reilly, 
whose  exploits  have  served  as  the  inspiration  for  more  than 
one  short  story. 

"  Tex  "  O'Reilly  received  his  name  from  the  cowboys 
on  the  Texan  ranch  he  inhabited  until  at  seventeen  he  joined 
the  colors  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  War  seemed 
to  be  the  most  interesting  event  in  the  career  of  the  boy  still 
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in  his  teens,  so  he  went  to  the  PhiHppincs.  When  the  Rghting 
stopped  being  extraordinarily  dangerous,  he  drifted  still 
Eastward,  and  spent  considerable  time  in  Japan  and  China. 
Eventually  he  made  his  way  round  the  world,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  left  home  with  fifteen  cents  in  his  pocket  and  arrived 
back  with  twenty-five.  Then  came  his  South  American  and 
Mexican  adventures,  the  end  (for  the  present  at  least)  of  his 
twenty  years  of  roving  and  fighting^.  There  is  quite  a  tempta- 
tion to  quote  incident  after  incident  from  this  book,  but  space 
does  not  permit. 

"  Letters  to  the  Mother  of  a  Soldier  ""  are  apparently 
written  by  a  brother  in  a  distant  city  to  his  sister,  whose  son 
has  gone  ''  over  there."  They  are  truly  remarkable  letters, 
written  with  an  insight  and  tenderness  that  will  make  them 
popular  with  many  mothers,  w^ho  will  undoubtedly  turn  to 
them  in  some  moment  of  doubt  and  find  there  a  comforting 
paragraph.    The  last  letter  might  almost  be  termed  inspired  : 

My  Dearest  Sister: 

Valor? 

No,  you  must  have  even  more  than  valor.  You  who  are 
capable  of  courage  must  be  courageous. 

Valor  is  a  brilliant  thing  and  young,  bred  of  an  hour's  need. 
She  has  a  flashing  eye  and  a  quick  arm.  She  marches  with  head 
erect,  and  the  boulevards  echo  her  welcoming.  Her  costume  is  the 
brilliant  panoply  of  war,  and  myriad  banners  flutter  around  her. 
Musically  her  side  arms  clink.  She  fears  nothing.  Death  is  the 
crown  of  her  sacrifices. 

But  Courage — Courage  is  a  homely  soul.  Her  face  is  seamed 
and  her  hair  grayed.  Her  hands  are  gnarled  from  hard  labor  and 
her  back  bent  with  carrying  great  burdens  a  long  way.  Silently 
she  stumbles  forward,  alone;  and  few  know  her  passing.  Her 
arms  are  prayer,  hope,  faith.  She  fears  naught  save  the  mercy 
of  God.    Death  is  the  least  of  the  sacrifices  she  can  make. 

For  Courage  picks  up  her  burden  after  Death  has  passed, 
and  she  carries  it  on,  tireless,  unreluctant,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
horizon.  There  she  knows  will  appear,  in  His  good  time,  the 
Dayspring  of  Peace. 


""Letters  to  the   Mother  of   a   Soldier,"  by   Richardson  Wright.     F.   A. 
Stokes  &  Co.    $1.00  net. 
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By  C.  COURTENAY  SAVAGE 

Is  There  Psychology  to  Theatrical  Success? 

SUCCESS  in  the  theatrical  world,  as  in  every  other  pro- 
fession, moves  in  cycles,  and  is  not  always  to  be 
explained.  One  year  plays  of  a  certain  type  are  in 
demand,  two  seasons  later  the  public  is  crying  for  dramas  of 
a  vastly  different  variety — and  always  there  is  the  craving 
for  novelty. 

The  present  season  which  is  drawing  to  a  close  has  been 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  modern  American  stage. 
We  have  been  at  war,  and  the  carefully  made  plans  of  a  year 
ago  were  suddenly  switched  for  more  suitable  productions. 
Light  comedies,  musical  plays,  and  of  late  "  war  dramas  " 
have  held  the  boards,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  those  that 
have  succeeded,  and  why.  Of  greater  interest,  however,  is 
the  viewpoint  the  various  theatrical  managers  have  taken 
towards  their  war-time  productions. 

I  recently  asked  Mr.  Sam  H.  Harris,  partner  with  Mr. 
George  M.  Cohan  in  forming  the  firm  of  Cohan  &  Harris, 
why,  when  so  many  of  the  theatrical  managers  were  lament- 
ing failures,  his  productions  were  so  successful. 

"  There  is  no  particular  psychology  in  it,''  he  declared, 
*'  just  a  determination  to  be  thoroughly  optimistic  and  to  do 
our  work  as  well  and  as  quietly  as  possible.'' 

Mr.  Harris  feels  that  there  was  too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  panic  in  the  theatrical  world  when  war  first  sent  the  men 
in  khaki  swinging  towards  the  training  camps. 

"  People  did  not  believe  that  they  would  have  just  as 
much  money  to  spend,  and  the  theatrical  managers  and  actors 
spent  so  much  of  their  time  being  sorry  for  what  they  would 
lose  that  they  forgot  to  give  the  necessary  care  to  their  pro- 
ductions, and  failure  resulted. 

"  Personally,  Mr.  Cohan  and  I  held  a  long  and  serious 
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council  before  starting  out  on  the  19 17-18  season,  and  ''  keep 
calm  "  was  the  unwritten  motto  wc  placed  before  us.  We 
made  very  few  changes  in  our  plans,  and  as  far  as  we  have 
been  concerned,  the  first  year  of  the  war  has  taught  us  that 
people  are  just  as  anxious  to  spend  money  on  amusement  at 
this  time  as  any  other. 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  the  psychology  of  theatrical  suc- 
cess in  war  time  is  any  different  from  any  other  time.  It  is 
a  case  of  hard  work,  with  the  inevitable  dash  of  luck  that 
counts  so  much  in  all  achievement.'* 

Mr.  Harris'  firm,  by  the  way,  has  produced  ''  The  King," 
with  Leo  Ditrichstein  starred  at  the  head  of  an  extraordi- 
narily capable  company;  two  plays  by  the  late  Harry  James 
Smith, "'  The  Tailor  Made  Man  "  and  "  The  Little  Teachej- " ; 
''  Going  Up,"  which  is  called  one  of  the  best  musical  comedies 
of  the  year;  ''  The  Cohan  Review,"  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan's 
satirical  handling  of  the  season's  successes,  and  now,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  Chauncy  Olcott  in  a  new  play  by  Rachael 
Crothers,  ''  Once  Upon  a  Time,"  a  charming  sentimental 
Irish  comedy,  woven  around  the  adoring  love  of  a  ''  little 
orphan  Annie  "  child. 

A  list  of  productions  any  producer  might  be  well 
proud  of! 

""  Once  Upon  a  Time  "  was  produced  in  the  fall,  and 
after  a  long  and  highly  successful  season  was  brought  into 
New  York  to  finish  the  season.  Some  one  in  a  position  to 
know  reports  that  it  is  twelve  years  since  Mr.  Olcott's  pre- 
vious New  York  appearance.  Miss  Crothers,  the  author,  has 
suited  her  action  to  Mr.  Olcott's  talents  and  made  his  charm- 
ing ditties  essential  to  the  character  of  the  romance. 

Bringing  the  War  to  Broadway 

The  war  spirit  is  on  the  American  Stage!  All  season 
there  have  been  war  songs  and  lads  in  uniform,  but  within 
the  past  few  weeks  some  real  '*  war  dramas  "  have  been 
shown,  one  of  them  with  a  most  remarkable  history,  and 
there  has  also  been  released  Mr.  David  W.  Griffith's  latest 
motion  picture, ''  Hearts  of  the  World." 
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Considering  the  spoken  dramas  first,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  ''  The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home."  This  play 
was  first  produced  two  years  ago  under  the  title  ''  The  White 
Feather.''  It  had  been  a  success  in  London,  but  created  only 
a  small  impression  when  given  an  American  showing.  Later 
an  enterprising  manager  acquired  the  right  to  produce  the 
play  at  the  popular  theatres  throughout  the  country,  where 
it  made  one-week,  and  sometimes  one-night,  stands.  The  next 
was  changed  ever  so  slightly  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
''  The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home/'  The  smaller  cities  liked 
the  play  and  the  management,  suddenly  growing  bold,  de- 
cided to  try  their  luck  in  Boston,  Pittsburg  and  one  or  two 
of  the  larger  cities.  Over  night  the  rejected  drama  of  a 
couple  of  seasons  before  developed  into  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  gold  mine.  ''  The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home  "  con- 
tains considerable  comedy,  and  there  is  none  of  the  noise,  con- 
fusion, or  scenic  efforts  common  to  plays  based  on  the  war. 
The  play  as  being  shown  in  New  York  has  an  unusual  com- 
pany, one  that  almost  approaches  an  ''  all  star  "  cast,  includ- 
ing Amelia  Bingham,  Charlotte  Ives,  Katherine  Kaelred, 
Albert  Brown. 

Quite  the  opposite  in  the  manner  of  construction,  but 
equal  in  suspense  and  interest,  are  '"  The  American  Ace  "  and 
''  Seven  Days'  Leave."  These  are  true  melodramas.  There 
are  guns  fired,  lines  that  need  shouting,  moments  of  the  scenic 
and  electrical  art  that  thrill,  and  when  one  leaves  the  theatre 
there  is  the  old  fashioned  elation  that  used  to  be  present  when 
a  real  old  fashioned  melodrama  played  our  home  town  and 
**  the  boys "  filled  the  gallery  at  twenty-five  cents  an 
admission. 

"  Seven  Days'  Leave "  is  a  successful  English  war 
drama  retouched  so  as  to  appeal  to  American  audiences.  It 
has  been  playing  in  this  country  since  early  fall,  and  several 
companies  will  probably  take  its  thrill  throughout  the  United 
States  next  season. 

"  The  American  Ace  "  is  the  first  flying  drama.  It  is  an 
Al  Woods  production,  and  before  Mr.  Woods  settled  himself 
on  Broadway  he  made  a  fortune  and  a  reputation  for  his  lurid 
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dramas,  ''  Nellie,  the  Beautiful  Cloak  Model/'  "  Her  Fatal 
Wedding,"  and  the  rest.  Therefore  Mr.  Wocxis  must  have 
enjoyed  producing  "  The  American  Ace."  It  has  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  old  fashioned  thrillers,  but  done  in  the  very 
latest  and  most  sensational  1918  stage  fashion.  To  disclose 
the  plot  would  be  wrong,  but  this  much  can  be  said  for  '*  The 
American  Ace"  that  it  will  have  long  popularity  and  is  worth 
seeing  for  its  spectacular  effects. 

''  Hearts  of  the  World "  is  a  silent  drama,  but  as  a 
motion  picture  embodying  all  the  great  possibilities  of  that 
interesting  industry  it  deserves  the  most  serious  mention.  To 
begin  with,  the  picture  was  made  under  the  guidance  of 
David  W.  Griffiths.  Mr.  Griffiths  has  given  us  some  remark- 
able pictures  in  the  past  few  years,  most  notable  among  them 
being  the  still  popular  ''  The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  For  his  new 
play  Mr.  Griffiths  has  gone  to  France  and  the  actual  battle 
front.  He  received  the  permission  of  the  French  and  English 
commanders  to  take  actual  battle  scenes,  and  with  true  genius 
he  has  worked  these  scenes  into  the  thread  of  his  story  with 
skill  rarely  if  ever  before  seen  in  a  motion  picture.  The  char- 
acters of  the  play  are  naturally  portrayed  and  the  general 
effect  on  the  audiences  is  one  of  great  patriotism.  Many  cities 
where  the  play  is  being  shown  report  a  marked  increase  in 
recruiting,  and  the  play  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
highly  praised  by  military  men,  who  say  it  will  be  of  great 
value  in  keeping  up  the  morale  of  the  fighting  men.  Certainly 
every  man  and  w^oman  who  sees  the  picture  leaves  with  a 
great  personal  longing  to  be  the  exterminator  of  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Hun  force. 

Two  More  War  Plays 

Two  additional  plays  of  the  war,  one  of  them  a  comedy 
of  the  most  entertaining  order,  the  other  a  rather  uninterest- 
ing translation  from  the  French,  are  among  the  season's  late 
comers. 

The  comedy  is  from  the  pen  of  Cyril  Harcourt,  author 
of  ""  A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings"  and  is  called  a  ''  Pair  of  Petti- 
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coats."  It  is  essentially  a  play  of  character  development  and 
the  story  is  built  entirely  by  conversation  of  the  smartest 
order.  The  plot  is  slight,  but  comes  nearer  to  reflecting  real 
life  than  some  of  our  so-called  ''  virile  "  dramas.  Mr.  Har- 
court,  by  the  way,  is  playing  one  of  the  principal  roles,  doing 
it  with  much  gusto,  and  making  the  character  doubly  inter- 
esting, as  he  is  able  to  give  the  author's  true  conception  of 
the  part. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  Mr.  Har- 
court  regarding  the  realism  of  the  so-called  "  conversa- 
tional "  dramas. 

"  If  anything  the  conversational,  or  character  building 
drama,  is  more  real  than  the  ordinarily  popular  play  of  the 
day.  To  my  mind  the  character-building  drama  depicts  life 
as  it  is.  It  does  not  people  the  stage  with  a  lot  of  abnormal 
conditions  and  characters.  In  the  character-building  drama 
people  do  and  say  things  that  reflect  real  life.  They  don't  go 
into  hysterics,  smash  the  furniture,  and  pull  revolvers  from 
their  knitting  bags. 

"  Really,  the  work  of  the  true  dramatists  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  plot,  but  a  question  of  tempo.  All  of  my  plays  have  a 
story  and  every  scene  has  its  climax.  Only  the  play  is  written 
and  acted  with  an  eye  to  reflecting  real  life." 

The  other  play  is  ''  Service''  by  Henri  Lavedan,  and 
Mrs.  Fiske  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  part.  The  play  tells  of 
a  mother's  effort  to  convert  her  pacifist  son  to  the  right  atti- 
tude towards  the  war.  Mrs.  Fiske  plays  with  a  degree  of 
perfection  seldom  seen  on  the  American  stage,  but  not  even 
her  acting,  nor  the  work  of  a  young  French  actor,  Georges 
Flateau,  can  carry  the  play  to  real  success.  Flateau,  by  the 
way,  is  a  veteran  of  Verdun.  He  was  discharged  after 
having  been  wounded,  and  it  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  his 
first  part  on  the  American  stage  should  be  that  of  a  pacifist. 

As  the  second  half  of  the  bill  {"Service''  is  not  long 
enough  to  complete  an  evening's  entertainment)  Lord  Dun- 
sany's  ''  A  Night  at  the  Inn  "  is  presented.  The  play  is  famil- 
iar through  its  text  and  has  been  shown  on  several  occasions 
throughout  the  country.    This  new  presentation  does  not  add 
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to  his  already  established  reputation,  in  fact,  in  some  respects 
it  detracts,  for  to  quote  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tribune, 

''  The  horror  of  the  oncoming  footsteps  of  the  god 
was  entirely  lost,  since  they  sounded  like  nothing  much 
but  a  fat  man  walking  upstairs,  which  is  certainly  not 
very  terrible  to  anybody  but  the  fat  man." 

The  Spring  Season  for  Shakespeare — And  Ibsen 

Shakespeare  has  been  receiving  some  very  intelligent 
and  sincere  consideration  this  spring,  and  in  addition  to  the 
band  of  players  under  Edith  Wynn  Mathison  of  ''  Every- 
man ''  fame,  who  have  been  giving  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  morning  performances,  no  less  a  personage  than 
Laurette  Taylor  has  been  offered  a  series  of  Shakespeare 
matinees. 

Miss  Taylor  has  chosen  for  her  first  Shakespearean  per- 
formances scenes  from  three  plays,  ''  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  ''  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew/'  and  ''  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  Her  conception  of  the  three  widely  different  charac- 
ters is  interesting,  but  almost  too  heroic  an  attempt  for  one 
afternoon.  Frankly,  Miss  Taylor  was  not  at  her  best.  She 
did  not  reach  the  high  quality  she  has  reached  so  continu- 
ously in  modern  comedies.  Of  all  the  interpretations,  her 
'"  Portia  "  was  the  most  interesting. 

Nazimova,  who  opened  her  Ibsen  season  with  the  rarely 
seen  ''  Wild  Duck"  and  was  forced  to  continue  it  beyond  the 
time  announced,  is  at  her  very  best  in  her  revival  of  ''  Hedda 
Gabler"  Nazimova  gives  an  extraordinary  performance, 
one  that  does  not  reflect  in  every  way  the  character  drawn 
by  the  great  Scandinavian  dramatist,  but  no  one  ever  turns 
their  head  when  she  is  acting,  and  people  forget  to  cough 
even  in  a  season  of  spring  colds.  ""  Hedda  Gabler  "  as  played 
by  Nazimova  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revivals  of  many 
seasons.  She  has  also  given  ''  A  Doll's  House  "  one  of  her 
familiar  roles.  Her  interpretation  is  interesting  and  satis- 
fying to  her  admirers. 
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Two  New  Musical  Comedies 

"  Fancy  Free  "  and  ''  The  Rainbow  Girl "  arrived  im- 
mediately after  Easter,  and  there  is  no  real  reason  why  sum- 
mer visitors  to  the  East  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  them,  for  they  contain  every  element  necessary  for 
successful  musical  comedies — songs,  dances,  humor  and 
prettily  dressed  girls  from  the  beauty  mould. 

"  The  Rainbozv  Girl  "  is  a  successful  comedy  set  to  music. 
It  concerns  a  musical  comedy  favorite  who  marries  a  member 
of  the  nobility  and  finds  on  going  to  his  ancestral  home  that 
the  servants  are  all  her  relations.  The  situations  that  foUovv 
are  funny,  and  the  music  contains  some  little  turns,  sung  by 
people  who  had  studied  vocal  music. 

The  other  music  play  comes  from  the  West  and  is  called 
*'  Fancy  Free,"  Clifton  Crawford  is  the  star,  and  incidentally 
the  author  of  the  words  and  music  he  sings.  Mr.  Crawford 
is  always  funny ;  he  has  a  droll  manner  that  is  not  of  the  ordi- 
nary, and,  unlike  many  comedians,  he  seldom  makes  remarks 
that  are  irrelevant  to  the  text  of  the  play. 

Three  Revivals  and  a  New  Comedy 

Late  Spring  is  always  a  season  of  revivals,  and  three 
plays,  two  of  them  of  the  one-act  variety,  have  been  offered. 
Oscar  Wild's  ''  Salome  "  has  the  leading  feature  of  a  showing 
by  Washington  Square  Players.  The  performance  is  of  the 
"  guest  nature,"  with  several  famous  players  in  the  cast  and 
is  a  riot  of  Oriental  beauty.  The  other  short  play  is  '"  The 
Nezv  Work,"  which,  together  with  two  other  playlets,  formed 
a  Barrie  evening,  and  is  now  shown  with  Ethel  Barrymore's 
new  play,  ""  Belinda."  This  newest  light  comedy  again  finds 
Miss  Barrymore  playing  a  mother. — this  time  a  very  farcical 
creature  who  disguises  her  daughter  as  a  niece  and  proceeds 
to  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  the  husband  she  left  nearly  a 
score  of  years  before.  The  play  is  slight,  but  farce  at  its  very 
highest  tempo. 

Sidney  Grundy's  costume  comedy, "'  A  Marriage  of  Con- 
venience," has  been  revived  and  proves  that  in  spite  of  its  age 
it  is  still  interesting.    With  a  cast  headed  by  Billie  Burke  and 
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Henry  Miller,  it  is  proving  a  late  spring  attraction  of  more 
than  passing  interest. 

"  Out  There  "  for  the  Red  Cross 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  occurrence  of  the  whole 
theatrical  season  is  the  revival  of  Hartley  Manners'  very 
splendid  play,  ''  Out  There/'  with  an  all  star  cast  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  American  Red  Cross.  This  play,  with  its  chief 
scene  in  a  field  hospital,  is  splendid  drama,  and  with  Laurette 
Taylor  in  her  role  of  Annie  Hudd,  together  with  such  players 
as  George  Cohan,  Helen  Ware,  Julia  Arthur,  H.  B.  Warner, 
James  T.  Powers,  to  help  out,  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
justified  in  the  high  prices  that  were  asked  for  seats.  The 
play  toured  the  East  under  government  guidance  with  a 
special  train  during  the  Red  Cross  drive  just  closed,  and  while 
the  exact  earnings  of  the  venture  are  not  ready  for  publica- 
tion, they  will  be  large,  for  all  the  money  raised  goes  to  the 
Red  Cross,  everything  connected  with  the  production  having 
been  donated  to  the  cause  of  the  relief  of  the  boys  on  the 
battlefield. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  NEWSPAPER 

STOP  "  writing  to  Washington  "  for  every  conceivable  question 
about  the  war.  The  President's  newspaper,  The  Official  Bulletin, 
will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know.  Every  day  it  prints  all  the  more 
important  rulings,  decisions,  regulations,  proclamations,  orders,  etc., 
as  they  are  promulgated  by  the  several  departments  and  the  many 
special  committees  and  agencies  now  in  operation  at  the  National 
Capital.  This  official  journal  is  posted  daily  in  every  postoffice  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  56,000  in  number,  and  may  also  be  found 
on  file  at  all  libraries,  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  the 
offices  of  mayors,  governors,  and  other  federal  officials.  By  con- 
sulting these  files  most  questions  will  be  found  readily  answered ;  there 
will  be  little  necessity  for  letter  writing;  the  unnecessary  congestion 
of  the  mails  will  be  appreciably  relieved ;  the  railroads  will  be  called 
upon  to  move  fewer  correspondence  sacks  and  the  mass  of  business 
that  is  piling  up  in  the  government  departments  will  be  eased  consider- 
ably. Hundreds  of  clerks,  now  answering  correspondence,  will  be 
enabled  to  give  their  time  to  essentially  important  work,  and  a  funda- 
mentally important  service  will  have  been  performed  by  the  public. 


THE  FINANCIALSITUATION 

By  W.  S.  COUSINS 

COINCIDENT  with  the  closing  of  the  whirlwind  cam- 
paign for  the  third  Liberty  Loan,  the  stock  and  bond 
markets  were  struck  with  a  boom  which  in  one  short 
week  carried  the  price  of  the  market ''  leaders  "  to  the  highest 
point  they  have  reached  since  the  turn  of  the  yar,  and  estab- 
lished records  for  daily  transactions  that  have  not  been 
equaled  in  a  twelve-month  period. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  general  public  to  participate  in 
stock  trading  only  during  the  progress  of  a  rising  market. 
They  have  never  fully  comprehended  the  mysteries  of  short 
selling.  Bull  movements  always  gather  momentum  as  they 
proceed,  whereas  a  bear  market  is  marked  by  a  steady  decline 
in  the  aggregate  of  stock  transactions. 

The  present  upward  tendency  in  security  prices  may 
easily  be  attributed  to  the  satisfactory  development  of  the 
military,  agricultural,  business  and  political  outlook.  For  a 
long  time  skillful  observers  of  financial  conditions  have  been 
commenting  on  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  "  technical 
condition  "  of  the  stock  markets,  and  predicting  that  with  the 
removal  of  a  few  elements  that  were  obstructing  the  natural 
progress  of  financial  events,  an  appreciation  in  the  market 
value  of  the  country's  prime  securities  was  inevitable.  They 
said  that  the  declines  which  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
twelve  months  had  been  sufficient  to  discount  all  that  was 
unfavorable  in  the  war  conditions,  and  that  securities  had 
been  greatly  undervalued  in  the  discounting  process. 

Industrials  to  the  Fore 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  railroad  stocks  ''  had  their 
day  "  immediately  after  the  taking  over  of  the  carriers  by  the 
Government  on  a  guaranty  of  the  maintenance  of  dividends 
on  a  three-year  pre-war  average  basis.     No  single  factor 
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which  could  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  railroad  situa- 
tion was  of  such  momentous  value  as  that  of  Government 
operation  and  financial  guaranty.  Railroad  stocks  made  an 
immediate  response  of  from  5  to  25  points  increase,  and  have 
remained  comparatively  steady  since  that  time. 

Under  the  leadership  of  United  States  Steel  Common, 
the  industrial  shares  have  now  come  into  their  own,  and  in- 
vestors have  begun  to  realize  the  wonderfully  intrinsic  values 
of  stocks  that  have  almost  gone  begging  in  the  speculative 
markets.  The  Steel  shares,  which  until  the  early  part  of  May 
had  made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  par,  had  gone 
twelve  points  beyond  par  by  the  middle  of  the  month  and  were 
apparently  headed  for  higher  records.  Our  giant  corpora- 
tions are  in  these  days  of  national  crisis  becoming  more 
highly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  directing  the  course  of 
events  at  Washington,  and  are  rising  to  the  emergency  in 
providing  the  essential  materials  of  war.  It  is  now  announced 
that  U.  S.  Steel  is  to  erect  an  immense  plant  for  the  increased 
production  of  ordnance. 

The  industrial  stocks  may  also  expect  to  benefit  from  the 
new  era  of  business  prosperity  which  is  already  at  our  doors. 
Business  men  say  we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  the  ''  after  the 
war  "  trade,  which,  according  to  the  popular  notion,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  wonderful  results  for  our  country  we 
have  only  to  reach  out  and  grasp  the  present  opportunity. 

Speaking  on  this  point  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Merritt,  of  P.  W.  Brooks  &  Co.,  Inc.,  investment  bankers, 
made  the  following  observation : 

"  Our  domestic  trade  is  on  a  sound  basis ;  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense  we  have  profited  by  the  conflict.  Business 
was  stimulated  to  a  degree  never  before  known,  as  for- 
eign trade  increased  to  unheard  of  proportions,  gold  lit- 
erally poured  into  the  country.  From  a  condition  of 
business  depression  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we 
achieved  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity  ever  known. 
When  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  business  will  reach  a 
pitch  surpassing  anything  seen  before  we  entered  the 
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war.  We  alone  of  all  the  great  nations  have  not  suf- 
fered; our  industries  are  intact,  our  people  prosperous 
and  our  finances  sound.  The  credit  machinery  of  the 
Reserve  Bank  will  assure  us  of  a  ready  medium  of 
financing  both  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  anticipate  monetary  difficulties,  no  matter 
how  great  the  volume  of  legitimate  commercial  expan- 
sion. 

"  We  are  justified  in  being  optimistic ;  we  are  going 
to  experience  a  period  of  extreme  prosperity  after  the 
war,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  the  amount  of  money 
seeking  permanent  investment  will  be  large.  Govern- 
ment borrowings  will  be  very  much  diminished,  if  not 
altogether  stopped.  The  municipalities  and  corporations 
will  come  into  the  market  seeking  funds.  The  indus- 
trials having  profited  from  their  war  orders,  will  not  be 
large  borrowers.  They  have  set  apart  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their 
indebtedness  and  making  extensions,  so  their  needs  for 
the  immediate  future  have  been  taken  care  of.  Except 
for  refunding  operations,  they  need  not  be  considered. 
The  railroads,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
experiment  of  Government  operations,  will  be  heavy  bor- 
rowers. They  will  need  friends  for  every  corporate  pur- 
pose, and  we  can  expect  them  to  dominate  the  market 
to  an  extent  comparable  with  the  palmy  days  of  railroad 
securities,  when  everything  offered  the  investing  public 
was  judged  by  the  real  standard.  Municipalities  will 
take  advantage  of  the  market  thus  created  to  do  their 
financing,  which  has  been  deferred  by  war  conditions. 
Public  Utilities  issues  will  appear  in  greater  volume  and 
foreign  government  and  municipal  bonds  will  be  offered 
freely  in  the  American  market.  We  can  also  expect  to 
see  a  certain  amount  of  South  American  and  European 
corporation  securities  put  in  an  appearance.  They  will 
naturally  turn  to  us  as  the  largest  source  of  capital,  and 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  place  as  a  power  in  world 
finance,  we  will  have  to  meet  their  requirements.** 
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Investors  Multiplying 

It  is  always  difficult  to  give  full  credit  to  the  successful 
introduction  of  a  desirable  reform  or  innovation  until  the 
effects  of  that  reform  have  become  thoroughly  apparent  in 
the  changing  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  this  country,  after 
our  allies  had  been  for  three  years  at  the  struggle,  we  had 
become  quite  accustomed  to  the  reports  of  the  increase  of 
personal  thrift  and  saving  from  England  and  Canada  and 
of  the  wider  acceptance  of  each'  of  the  succeeding  war  loans. 

To-day  we  have  verified  this  experience  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Thus  in  the  first  Liberty  Loan  the  total  subscriptions 
were  4,000,000,  coming  mostly  from  the  corporations  and  the 
men  of  large  means,  many  of  whom  recognized  in  that  Gov- 
ernment tax-exempt  loan  a  security  of  the  premier  class. 
Then  came  the  second  Liberty  Loan,  more  than  twice  as  big 
as  the  first,  and  when  the  returns  were  tabulated  it  was  found 
that  the  number  of  subscribers  was  nine  and  a  half  millions, 
or  one  for  every  twelfth  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  The  third  Liberty  Loan  was  successfully  consum- 
mated. Unofficial  estimates  have  placed  the  total  of  separate 
subscriptions  at  approximately  eighteen  millions,  or  one  out 
of  every  six  persons  in  the  United  States. 

Tax  Payments  Cannot  Be  Deferred 

Financial  conditions  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  make  it  inadvisable  at  this 
time  to  defer  payment  of  the  taxes  due  on  June  15th.  The 
Secretary  has  convinced  the  leaders  of  Congress  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  partial  payments, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  dead.  Efforts  are  still  being  made  by  prominent 
financiers  to  induce  the  Treasury  Department  to  change  its 
mind  because  of  the  burden  which  will  be  imposed  on  many 
industries  and  also  because  of  the  strain  on  the  money  market. 
Thus  far  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  of  any  modification 
of  the  Secretary's  position. 


The  FORUM'S  PoKcy,  Constructive  Nationalism 


TO    WIN    THE    WAR 

What  is  Constructive  Nationalism? 

Constructive  business,  industry,  organizations — that  look  to  a  per- 
manent betterment  of  our  social  and  organic  life  as  a  democratic 
people. 

National  unity,  solidarity,  in  common  aims  of  the  whole  people, 
politically,  socially,  educationally,  and  fundamentally,  as  one 
people,  one  flag,  one  language,  one  loyalty. 


It  is  the  desire  of  The  FORUM  to  open  its  pages  to  the  thought  of  the  best 
constructive  thinkers  in  our  country,  that  their  thought  may  be  the  seeds  or  the 
stimulating  means  of  a  definite,  substantial  nationalism;  aligning  its  aims  and 
policies  with  the  forces  to  win  the  war. 
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Special  Offer 

YOUR  war  time  interests  demand  that 
you  are  informed  of  the  thought  of  our 
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